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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  manners^  customsi  social  habits,  and  reli- 
gious rites  of  nations,  have  ever  been  esteemed  an 
object  of  rational  and  interesting  inquiry ;  hence, 
with  this  view,  travellers  have  explored  the  re- 
motest regions,  and  antiquaries  pushed  their  re- 
searches into  the  farthest  verge  of  recorded  history. 
The  toils  of  the  journey,  the  uncongeniality  of 
climate,  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
have  not  been  able  to  deter  the  progress  of  the 
former ;  the  labour  of  solitary  study,  the  scantiness 
of  materials,  or  the  dark  mists  of  antiquity,  have 
failed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  latter.  The  ad- 
venturous foot  of  man  has  penetrated  the  dark 
forests  of  America,  crossed  the  burning  deserts  of 
Africa,  and  ascended  the  lofty  snow-clad  summits 
of  the  Himalaya ;  his  ships  have  swept  the  ocean 
and  visited  the  most  sequestered  shores,  from  the 
dreary  abodes  of  the  torpid  Esquimaux  to  the 
tepid  isles  of  cheerful  Otaheita  and  the  inhospi- 
table coast  of  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand  :  and 
though  nature,  inanimate  and  irrational,  has  not 
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escaped  his  notice,  yet  his  own  species  under 
every  variety  of  form  has  chiefly  attracted  his 
attention  and  engrossed  his  reflections  ;  feeling,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  that 


**  The  proper  Btudy  of  mankind  is  man.*' 

If  the  manners  and  customs  of  other  tribes  of 
men  be  worthy  of  our  study,  certainly  not  less  so 
are  those  of  the  Mohummudan  natives  of  India. 
They  are  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  race 
of  conquerors  who  exercised  supreme  dominion 
over  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  country  for  so 
many  centuries,  until  it  fell  into  British  hands. 
As  their  successors  in  Indian  rule,  we  must  natu* 
rally  feel  a  curiosity  regarding  the  character  and 
habits  of  our  predecessors  in  power;  now,  our  sub- 
jects. *  And  it  is  not  a  topic  of  philosophical  spe- 
culation merely,  but  a  matter  of  real  practical 
utility,  to  understand  thoroughly  a  people  with 
whom  we  have  constant  transactions  and  daily 
intercourse,  in  the  relaticms  of  public  officers,  sol-* 
diers,  and  subjects,  in  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  utility  of  a  work  directed  to  this  object  is 
so  obvious,  that  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  no 
small  surprise  something  of  the  kind  has  not 
hitherto  been  undertaken.  On  the  history,  religion, 
manners,  customs,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos^  ample  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  valuable  works 
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already  before  the  public ;  such  as  Mill's  History 
of  British  India ;  Moor  s  Hindoo  Pantheon ;  Ward's 
History,  Literature,  Mythology,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Hindoos ;  Cbleman's  Mythology ; 
the  Abb^  Dubois  on  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  others.  But,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  no  similar  work  exists,  giving 
a  methodical  account  of  the  Mohummudmn  branch 
of  the  Indian  population  which  embraces  the 
various  subjects  comprehended  in  this,  or  which 
treats  of  them  individually  with  sufficient  precisioii 
and  accuracy.  From  the  comparative  simplicity 
and  rationality  of  the  Mohummudan  system  of 
religioB,  its  followers  are  less  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  conversion,  and  may  have  therefore 
attracted  less  attention  from  Christian  missionaries, 
(who  are  the  closest  observers  of  a  people  among 
whom  they  pursue  their  pious  labours)  ;  while  few 
other  Europeans  could  have  acquired  the  minute 
and  curious  information  requisite  for  composing 
such  a  work  ;  and  learned  natives  did  not  think  of 
describing,  to  their  own  countrymen,  matters  which 
they  knew  from  daily  observation  and  practice. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  this  interesting  field  of  in- 
quiry, I  shall  here  proceed  to  explain  the  object 
of  the  following  sheets.  It  is  to  g^ve  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  customs  adopted  and  ob- 
served in  India,  more  particularly  in  the  Duk'hun, 
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(vulgarly  written  Deocan :  i.  e.  the  Peninsala  or 
Southern  part  of  India),  by  the  followers  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet,  in  addition  to  the  duties  incul- 
eated  on  them  in  the  Qoran  and  Huddees.*  Among 
the  customs  described,  not  a  few  will  be  disco- 
vered to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos ; 
and  although  the  work  professes  to  treat  on  the 
customs  of  the  Moosulmans,  it  will  be  found  inter- 
spersed also  with  observations  on  their  manners. 

To  guard  against  misconception  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  a  partial  knowledge  of  India,  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  many  of  the  customs 
described  in  this  work  are  peculiar  to  the  Duk'hun ; 
and  some  of  them  are  only  observed  at  certain 
places ;  not  throughout  every  part  of  that  division 
of  India ;  far  less  in  remote  quarters  of  the  country, 
sych  as  Bombay,  Bengal,  and  Upper  Hindoostan  ; 
yet,  a  very  great  general  resemblance  will  be  found 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Mohummudan 
inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  it. 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  the  author  has 
followed  in  describing  his  countrymen.  He  traces 
an  individual  from  the  period  of  birth  (and  even 
before  it),  through  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  religion,  superstition,  and  custom,  have  im- 
posed on  the  Indian  Moosulman.  The  account 
begins  with  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  seventh 

*  The  Huddccs  comprises  the  traditional  sayings  attributed  to 
Moliiimmtid. 
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month  of  the  mother's  pregnancy ;  details  the  va- 
rious rites  performed  by  the  parents  during  the 
several  periods  of  the  lives  of  their  children  as  they 
grow  up  to  maturity,  and  the  almost  endless  cere- 
monies of  matrimony.  Then  follow  the  fasts, 
festivals,  &c.  which  occur  in  the  different  months 
of  the  year.  These  are  succeeded  by  an  account 
of  vows,  oblations,  and  many  minor  subjects,  such 
as  the  pretended  science  of  necromancy,  exorcism 
or  casting  out  devils,  detecting  thieves,  determining 
the  most  auspicious  times  for  undertaking  journies 
or  other  enterprizes,  all  of  which  are  matters  of 
almost  d^ly  occurrence :  and  the  whole  concludes 
with  an  account  of  tbeir  sepulchral  rites,  and  the 
visiting  of  the  grave  at  stated  periods  during  the 
first  year  after  death.  For  a  fuller  view  of  the 
extent  and  variety  of  subjects  discussed,  and  the 
order  of  arrangement,  1  must  refer  to  the  Table  of 
Contents. 

The  persons  to  whom  I  conceive  the  work  will 
prove  most  acceptable  and  useful  are,  in  the  first 
place,  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable 
Blast-India  Company  generally  ;  and  in  particular, 
all  military  officers  serving  in  India,  more  espe- 
cially those  on  the  Madras  establishment.  For 
example,  how  often  during  the  year  do  we  find 
the  Moosulmaiis  of  a  native  regiment  apply  for 
*'  leave,"  or  exemption  from  duty,  to  celebrate 
some  feast  or  other,   when  the  commandant  to 
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whom  such  request  is  submitted,  being  unac- 
quainted (as  frequently  happens)  with  either  the 
nature  of  the  feast  or  the  necessity  of  attending  it, 
cannot  be  certain  that,  in  granting  the  application, 
he  is  doing  justice  to  the  service,  or  that  in  re- 
fusing it  he  would  not  infringe  upon  the  religious 
feelings  of  his  troops.  If  an  ofSccr  be  more  en- 
dowed than  others  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  he 
may  ask  after  the  nature  of  the  feast  for  which  the 
holiday  is  solicited.  The  only  reply  he  obtains  is 
sorae  strange  name,  which,  though  to  a  native  it 
may  be  very  expressive  and  quite  explicit,  is  to  him, 
as  a  foreigner,  altogether  unintelligible.  Should  he 
inquire  farther,  his  want  of  sutficicnt  knowledge  of 
the  language  prevents  him  from  understanding  the 
explanations  offered  ;  and  these  are  often  rendered 
still  more  dark  by  the  ignorance  of  the  informers 
themselves,  of  whom  few  even  know  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  feast  they  are  about  to  celebrate. 
This  want  of  knowledge  the  present  work  is  in- 
tended to  supply  ;  and  how  far  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded, I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Having  myself  felt  the  want  of  such  a  work, 
ever  since  my  arrival  in  India  I  set  about  collect- 
ing all  the  intelligence  procurable  relative  to  the 
various  subjects  comprised  in  these  pages.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  no 
easy  task,  in  a  country  where  the  natives,  as  is  well 
known,  are  very  reluctant  to  impart  information 
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respecting  their  religious  rites,  ceremonies,  &c. 
This  arises,  perhaps,  from  an  unwillingness  to 
expose  themselves  to  the.  ridicule  of  persons  of 
totally  different  national  customs  and  religious 
faith  ;  or  from  a  wish  simply  to  keep  Europeans 
in  the  dark,  under  k  vague  apprehension  that 
frankness  would  ultimately  prove  to  their  own  de- 
triment. I  had  succeeded,  notwithstanding,  in  ac* 
cumulating  a  pretty  extensive  stock  of  the  requisite 
materials,  when  I  accidentally  became  acquainted 
with  the  liberal-minded  author  of  these  sheets. 
At  my  particular  request  he  composed,  in  the 
Duk'hunee  language,  the  treatise  now  presented  to 
the  public ;  while  I  acted  merely  as  a  reviser, 
and  occasionally  suggested  subjects  which  had 
escaped  his  memory. 

Though  the  enlightened  English  reader  will 
smile  at  some  of  the  notions  gravely  propounded 
•  by  an  Oriental  writer,  yet  I  must  do  my  author 
the  justice  to  say,  that  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
natives  of  India,  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  man 
who  had  so  much  of  the  European  mode  of  think- 
ing and  acting,  or  who  was  so  indefatigable  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  penetrating 
and  quick  of  comprehension ;  and,  according  to 
my  professional  judgment,  a  skilful  and  scientific 
physician. 

I  have  made  the  translation  as  literal  as  the  dif- 
ferent idioms  of  the  two  languages  would  admit  of. 
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bearing  in  mind,  that  though  a  free  translation  has 
often  more  ease  and  elegance,  a  close  version  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  original.  And  I  consi- 
dered this  the  more  important,  as  I  have  some  in- 
tention of  publishing,  hereafter,  the  Oriental  version 
of  the  work ;  and  conceive  that  the  close  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  will  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  young  Oriental  student. 

As  my  object  has  been  to  give  a  complete  and 
precise  idea  of  the  things  described,  I  have,  by  a 
full  and  minute  description,  avoided  the  obscurity 
which  often  arises  from  vagueness  of  language  and 
brevity  of  expression.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  and  researches  connected  with  it,  a  large 
quantity  of  useful  miscellaneous  information  has 
come  into  my  hands.  Part  of  this  I  have  com- 
prised in  an  Appendix,  under  the  heads  of  Rela- 
tionship, Weights  and  Measures,  Dresses  of  Men 
and  Women,  Female  Ornaments,  Mohunimudan 
Cookery,  Musical  Instruments,  Fireworks,  Games 
and  Children's  Plays. 

I  have  followed  the  example  of  several  eminent 
writers  cm  India  (such  as  Mr.  Mill  in  his  History, 
and  Colonel  Tod  in  his  Annals  of  Rajast'han), 
in  not  attempting  to  preserve  any  theoretic  system 
of  writing  Indian  terms  in  Roman  characters.  In 
the  spelling  of  the  words,  I  have  been  guided  by 
the  ear ;  and  the  following  letters  representing  the 
sounds  contained  in  the  words,  are  given  as  exam- 
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pics,  respectively — a,  as  in  "art ;" — ai  (when  me- 
dial) and  ay  (when  final)  as  in  "  sail"  and  "  day  ;" 
— aec,  as  the  word  "eye;" — e,  as  in  "emery;" — 
ec,  as  in  "bee;" — g,  as  in  "good;" — gh,  as  in 
"g'haut;"— ^',  as  in  "jest;" — o,  as  in  "bold;" — oo, 
as  in  "moon;" — «, as  in  "bust;" — y,  as  in  "fly;" 
— kh  (for  ^  )  as  cA  in  the  Scotch  word  "  Loch;" — 
Roman  g  (for  ^),  like  the  Northumbrian  provin- 
cial sound  of  R, — tlie  French  r.  grassi^  ; — Q  (for 
j)  as  in  "  quoit."  The  Arabic  futha  (or  zubur) 
is  generally  represented  by  u,  sometimes  by  a, 
when  initial  or  final  with  a  silent  /t  (»).  The 
kusr  (or  zayr)  by  e  or  i  when  followed  by  two 
consonants ;  and  sometimes  by  ay,  which  must 
not  always  be  considered  as  long.  The  zumma  (or 
paysh)  by  o  or  oo. 

For  the  sake  of  tlic  European  reader,  and  those 
unacquainted  with  the  current  native  language  of 
India,  I  have  subjoined  a  copious  Glossary  of  all 
the  Oriental  words  occurring,  and  which  have  not 
been  already  explained  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
or  in  the  Index,  in  which  it  was  found  more  con- 
venient to  insert  the  Oriental  terms  expressive  (rf 
such  subjects  as  are  particularly  treated  of  in  tlie 
work.  All  the  Oriental  words  are  put  in  italics ; 
and  this  will  serve  an  an  intimation  to  the  reader, 
that  every  word  so  distinguished  will  be  found  ex- 
plained in  the  Glossary  or  Index. 
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Since  this  work  was  prepared  for  the  press,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  two  recent  publications 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject;  viz.  the 
correct  and  interesting  "  Observations  on  the  Mussulmauns 
"  of  India,''  by  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  AH,  1832 ;  and  the 
learned  and  curious  ^*  M^moires  sur  les  Particularites  de  la 
<'  Religion  Mussulmane  dans  Flnde,''  (Paris  1881,)  by  that 
ingenious  and  profound  Orientalist  the  professor  of  Hin- 
doostanee  to  the  French  Government,  Monsieur  Garcin  de 
Tassy. 

I  have  carefully  compared  their  labours  with  the  following 
sheets,  and  whenever  I  found  anything  of  interest  or  impor- 
tance in  them,  which  had  been  omitted,  or  otherwise  stated 
by  my  author,  I  have  supplied  the  omission,  or  marked  the 
difference  in  notes  and  a  few  Addenda,  so  as  to  render  this 
work,  as  far  as  possible,  complete. 

I  may  now  therefore,  I  think,  venture  to  say,  that  it  em- 
braces an  account  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Moosulmans, 
worthy  of  note  in  every  part  of  India. 

I  would  remark,  that  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
Mohummudans  or  their  faith,  will  instantly  perceive  that 
the  first  work  alluded  to  above  embraces  the  opinions  of  a 
Sheeahy  and  that  of  my  author  the  doctrines  of  a  Soonnee 
(or  orthodox  Moosulman).  The  two  works  thus  develope 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  two  great  sects,  who  enter- 
tain the  most  inveterate  hatred  towards  each  other;  and 
combined,  afford  as  complete  an  insight  into  the  national 
character  of  that  race  as  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  ex- 
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pected.  Barring  the  difference  of  their  religious  notions, 
the  general  descriptions  given  of  their  manners,  customs,  &c. 
accord  so  entirely,  that  so  far  from  one  at  all  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  the  other,  the  statements  of  the  English 
Lady  and  the  Indian  Moosulman  will  be  found  to  afibrd 
each  other  mutual  support  and  illustration. 

G.  A.  H. 

London, 
Ist  September  1832. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Lord,  Prosper  f  lo  the  name  of  God,  the  Mer- 1  and  finish  this 
Work  with \     cifiil  and  Compassionate!     J    thy  blessing! 


Glory  be  to  that  God  who  has,  out  of  a  drop  of  fluid, 
created  such  a  variety  of  creatures,  rational  and  irrational ! 
Adored  be  that  Creator,  who  has  established  such  a  variety 
of  forms,  statures,  and  vocal  sounds  among  them,  though 
their  origin  is  the  same  pure,  liquid,  and  genuine  spirit ! 


In  Praise  of  the  Prophet  (i .  e.  Mohummud). 

A  thousand  thousand  salutations  and  benedictions  are 
due  to  his  sublime  holiness  Mohummud  Moostufa*  (the 
blessing  and  peace  of  Grod  be  with  him !)  through  whose 
grace  the  sacred  Qoran  descended  from  the  Most  High ! 
How  inadequate  is  man  justly  to  praise  and  eulogize  him ! 
Salutation  and  blessing,  also,  to  his  companions  and 
posterity ! 

My  object  in  composing  the  present  work  is  this:  I, 
Jaffur  Shurreef,  alias  Lala  Meean,  son  of  Allee  Shurreef 
(who  has  received  mercy-f),  of  the  Qoreish  tribe,  bom  at 


•  Moostofa,  t.  e.  "  the  chosen." 

t  "  The  late,"  or  as  we  should  say,  "  who  is  now  in  heaven." 
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Nagore  (may  God  illuminate  his  tomb,  pardon  his  iniqui- 
ties, and  sanctify  his  soul !)  a  native  of  Ooppoo  EUoor 
(Ellore),  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  attendance 
upon  English  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  noble  mind  (may 
their  good  fortune  ever  continue !),  and  under  the  shadow 
of  their  wings  have  nourished  both  my  soul  and  body ;  or, 
in  other  words,  my  office  has  been  that  of  a  teacher  of 
language. 

Gentlemen  of  penetration  used  often  to  observe  to  me 
with  the  deepest  interest,  that  if  a  concise  work  were 
written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  in  the  genuine  Dukhunee 
language,  containing  a  full  account  of  all  the  necessary 
rites,  customs,  and  usages  observed  by  Moosulmans,  Euro- 
peans would  not  only  read  it  with  pleasure,  but  would 
derive  much  useful  information  from  its  perusal.  How- 
ever^  hitherto,  owing  to  want  of  leisure,  this  humble  indi^ 
vidual*  has  not  been  able  to  undertake  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  (a  possessor  of  favour  and  kindness,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  magnanimity,  a  mine  of  humanity,  a  fountain 
of  generosity,  a  just  appreciator  of  the  worth  of  both  high 
and  low,  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  a 
Plato  of  the  age,  in  medicine  a  second  Galen,  nay,  the 
Hippocrates  of  the  day).  Dr.  Herklots  (a  man  of  virtue, 
an  ocean  of  liberality,  may  his  good  fortune  ever  continue 
and  his  age  increase  f)f'  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  extent 


*  Literally  "  this  know-Dothing  ;^'  one  of  the  many  expressions  of 
humility  which  Oriental,  writers  are  accustomed  to  use  in  speaking  of 
themselves;  such  as  "  this  sinner;"  "  this  heggar;"  "  this  slave." 

t  At  the  very  earnest  solicitation  of  the  author,  the  translator  has 

heen  prevailed  upon  (very  much  against  his  own  inclination)  to  allow 

the  above  h)'perbolical  oylogiums  to  remain,  though  conscious  of  his 

t^ing  little  entitled  to  them.     He  has  been  induced  to  accede  to  the 

author's 
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of  my  poor  abilities,  to  arrange  this  work  under  different 
heads,  and  entitled  it  *^  Qanoqn-£-Islam,*  t.  e.  The  Cw^ 
tarns  of  the  Moosulmans.'^ 

Although  various  Hindoostanee  authors  have  occasion- 
ally adverted  to  similar  subjects,  yet  no  work  extant  con* 
tains  so  full  an  account  of  them  as  has  been  given  here. 

1  have  also  included  in  it,  local  customs  which  have  been 
superadded  to  the  laws  prescribed  by  the  sacred  Qoran  and 
HuddeeSy  observed  by  Moosulmans,  in  order  that  the  libe- 
ral-minded Englishman  should  not  continue  ignorant  of,  or 
remain  in  the  dark  as  to  any  rite  or  cerenaony  observed  by 
Moosulmans. 

Although  the  author  (who  deems  himself  no  wiser  than 
a  teacher  of  the  A  B  C)  be  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  divinity  (t.  e.  the  knowledge  of  the  interpretation 
oS  the  Qfiran  and  the  Huddees,  precepts  of  Mohummud), 
as  well  as  with  law  and  medicine,  he  has  confined  himself 
merely  to  a  narration  of  the  established  and  indispensable 
euHoms  commonly  observed  by  Moosulmans  in  the  Duk- 
hun,  and  to  an  idiom  of  language  calculated  to  be  under- 
stood by  even  the  most  illiterate. 

Of  him  who  can  judge  of  the  state  of  the  pulse  of  the 
pen  (i.  e.  estimate  the  beauty  of  composition),  and  is  like- 
wise erudite,  I  have  this  request  to  make,  that  should  he 
observe  any  errors  in  it,  he  would  kindly  consign  them  to 
oblivion,  by  erasing  them  with  his  quill. 


author's  wuh,  more  particularly  to  shew  the  remarkable  proneness  of 
this  class  of  people  to  flattery.  In  their  epistolary  correspondence,  as 
well  as  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  are  equally  lavish  of 
praise.  A  somewhat  similar  specimen  will  likewise  be  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  work. 

*  More  strictly  "  rules  (canons)  of  the  Mohummudan  religion." 
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This  work  was  completed  Anno  HijraB*  1248,  corres- 
ponding with  Anno  Domini  18S2. 


*  t.  e,  Sun'e'Hijree,  or  the  year  of  the  flight  It  is  generally,  simply 
called  the  Hifra,  or  flight ;  t.  e.  the  flight  of  Mohummud  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  which  happened  on  the  16th  of  July,  a.d.  622,  whence  the 
Mohummudan  era  commences. 
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Conccminc:,  Ut.  The  rite  SHtwasOf  or  "  the  seventh  month,"  i .  e.  of 
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planet'r. 

Sect.  1.   The  rite  sutwasa,  observed  when  a  womaii  arrives 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy. 

Ox  this  occasioD,  her  parents  invite  her  to  their  house, 
and  regale  her  with  all  kinds  of  delicacies;  and,  should 
Providence  have  blessed  them  with  the  means,  they  put  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  on  her,  perfume  her  with  uttur  and  sun- 
duly  adorn  her  with  flowers,  and  amuse  themselves  the  whole 
of  that  day  and  night  with  music,  singing,  and  all  kinds  of 
merry-making. 

At  this  ceremony  they  perform  a  certain  experiment, 
from  the  result  of  which  they  predict  the  sex  of  the  ex- 
pected offspring;  that  is,  they  press  out  a  few  drops  of  the 
woman's  milk  on  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth ;  and  if,  when  dry, 
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it  leave  a  white  8tain,  they  conjecture  that  the  child  will  be 
a  girl ;  but  if  a  yellow  mark,  they  suppose  that  it  will  be 
a  boy. 

Again,  on  entering  her  ninth  month,  all  the  female  rela- 
tives and  neighbours  assemble ;  and  as  the  pregnant  woman 
was  not  allowed  to  wear  fine  clothes  or  jewels  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  month,  they  now  adorn  her  with  them. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  they  have  sanuk  fateeha  (vide 
Glossary)  performed  by  some  learned  man,  in  the  name  of 
her  highness  Beebee  Fateema  (the  daughter  of  M ohummud), 
and  fill  the  woman'^s  lap  with  such  fruits  and  vegetables  as 
are  in  season.  After  this,  they  keep  rutjugga,  or  nocturnal 
vigils,  and  make  great  rejoicings. 

Among  the  great  this  ceremony  is  observed  at  every 
lying-in ;  while  among  the  poor  it  is  kept  only  on  the  first 
confinement. 

Sect.  2.  The  situation  of  the  lying-in  woman  during  the 
puerperal  state,  or  for  forty  days  after  confinement. 

Among  the  generality  of  the  people,  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  first  accouchement  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  the 
woman'^s  parents ;  but  among  the  very  poor  and  needy,  she  is 
confined  at  her  husband'^s  house. 

When  the  period  of  parturition  approaches,  the  female 
relatives,  friends,  and  neighbours  assemble,  and  choose  a 
warm  apartment  for  the  accouchement.  The  woman  is 
then  brought  to  bed  by  the  assistance  of  the  family  Daee 
junnaee  (or  accoucheuse).*  After  she  has  been  delivered, 
all  the  women,  except  her  mother  and  sister,  who  still  con- 
tinue to  attend  upon  her,  return  home. 

*  The  professional  fee  of  a  midwife  varies  from  hundreds  (nay 
thousands)  of  rupees,  to  a  few  pice,  each  one  rewarding  her  according^ 
to  his  means. 
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The  momoit  that  the  woman  is  delivered*  they  cause  h^r 
to  swallow  a  dtumree  or  rooa^  or  any  small  piece  of  copper, 
with  the  Yiew  of  facilitating  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 
As  800Q  as  that  object  is  accomplished,  they  administcfr  to 
her  some  assafoetida,^  to  prevent  her  ditching  cold.  A 
faandkerdiief  is  then  tied  on  her  head  and  a  fit  roller  round 
her  abdomen,  and  she  is  laid  in  bed,  or  on  a  sheet  spread 
€»  the  ground,  in  a  warm  apartment,  enclosed  by  curtains ' 
or  screens;  and  by  the  side  of  her  bed  are  deposited  a 
lemoD,  some  neem  leaves,  and  a  kuthar  (or  dirk),  a  knife, 
or  any  other  weapon,  to  ward  off  the  influence  of  misfor- 
tune and  apparitions.  They  then  give  her  a  parcel  of  betel 
leaf,  with  the  addition  of  bol  (myrrh)  as  a  medicine,  to  chew. 

The  drink  she  is  allowed  for  forty  days  after  her  confine- 
ment  is  water  boiled,  in  which  a  red-hot  horseshoe,  or  any 
other  piece  of  iron,  has  been  daked,  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  some  countries,  the  woman-in-the-straw  gets  nothing 
to  eat  or  drink  whatever  for  the  first  three  days. 

Among  some  of  the  people,  her  food  on  the  first  day 
consists  of  a  kind  of  caudle  called  uchwaneef  (u  e.  a  boiled 
pareparation  of  sugar,  a  little  coarse  wheaten  flour  [ata]j  and 
ajwaeen^)  made  of  a  thin  watery  consistence ;  on  the  next 
day,  of  hurreera^  i«  e.  a  mixture  of  wheaten  meal  or  flour 
{aia  OT  myda)^  sugar  and  ghee  boiled  to  a  paste ;  and  on 
the  third  and  some  following  days,  wheaten  ^'Aoo/206,t  i.  e. 
a  pudding  or  dumpling  composed  of  kunkee^\  sugar,  and 
ghee.\ 

But,  among  the  generality  of  the  people,  for  the  first  six 


*  Assafoetida  is  considered  by  the  natives  a  powerful  stimulant; 
and  as  it  is  an  antispasmodic,  it  proves  likewise  beneficial  in  relieving 
after-pains.  It  is  not  unfreqnently  an  ingredient  in  curries,  to  give 
them  a  flavour. 

t  Vide  Glossarw 
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days,  they  give  the  mother  nothing  to  eat  but  caudle 
(uchwanee)  and  suthwara*  (vulgo  suthoord)  or  only  the 
former.  After  that,  khooshka  (or  a  dish  of  boiled  rice), 
made  of  oobeUa  chawul^*  or  of  old  raw  rice  (i.  e.  not  boiled 
in  the  husk),  with  black-pepper  chutnee. 

After  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  the  woman  resumes  her 
accustomed  diet  of  animal  food,  vegetables,  &c.,  being 
regulated  in  the  choice  of  them  by  what  agrees  best  with 
her  constitution. 

Among  some  of  them,  the  woman  does  not  oil,  or 
comb  her  hair,  for  forty  days  after  child-birth,  but  wears  a 
handkerchief  tied  on  her  head;  and  some  do  not  permit 
her  to  leave  her  bedroom,  except  for  the  purpose  of  bathing 
on  the  cKhuttee  (p.  S4.),  and  chilla  days  (p.  27.),  and  that  of 
counting  the  stars.  (These  ceremonies  will  be  described 
hereafter.)  During  those  days,  whenever  a  stranger,  male 
or  female,  comes  into  the  room,  they  throw  some  ispund* 
on  the  fire,  that  no  evil  influence,  which  may  have  accom- 
panied the  visitor,  may  hurt  the  mother  or  child;  and 
some  place  a  kalik  ka  tuwayf  and  a  broom,  in  a  comer, 
which  remain  there  constantly,  until  the  cAi/^-day,  in  order 
that  no  evil  spirit  may  approach  the  house.  Great  care  is 
taken  that  no  dog  or  cat  enter  the  room,  in  order  to  ward 
off  the  misfortunes  which  their  presence  might  occasion; 
and  even  the  very  name  of  a  cat  is  not  allowed  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  is  considered  a  witch. 


•  Vide  Glossary. 

t  Kalik  ka  tuwa,  the  iron  or  earthen  plate  on  which  wheateti 
cakes  are  toasted  or  baked ;  in  this  case  used  for  collecting  kaiik. — 
Vide  kalik,  note  p.  23. 
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Sect.  3.    The  Birth  of  the  Child  and  the  Ceremonies 

attending  it 

Od  the  birth  of  the  child,*  the  midwife  demands  some- 
thing shining,  such  as  a  fanamf  a  piece  of  silver,  or  a 
rupee;  and  having  touched  the  navel-string  with  it,  she 
divides  it,  and  appropriates  the  glittering  substance,  under 
the  pretence  that  in  the  absence  of  the  illuminating  power 
of  some  such  sparkling  object  she  could  not  possibly  see  to 
operate.  She  then  puts  the  after-birth  into  a  lota  (a  large) 
or  hundee  (a  small  earthen  pot),  together  with  a  pice^'f' 
and  a  ftetoUeafparcel,  and  buries  it  in  a  comer  of  the  room 
or  on  one  side  of  the  compotmd^  (Le.  the  area  or  enclosure 
round  the  house),  in  a  cool  place,  where  pots  of  water  are 
usually  kept ;  and  the  knife  by  which  the  umbilical  cord  had 
been  divided  is  not  used  for  any  purpose,  but  left  near  the 
lying-in-woman  until  the  cAi/^o-day,  when  kajvl  (or  lamp- 
black) is  collected  on  it,  and  applied  to  the  child's  eyelids. 
Whenever  the  child  is  bathed,  or  taken  out  of  the  liouse, 
the  knife  is  carried  along  witli  it ;  and  when  they  are 
brought  in  again,  the  knife  is  deposited  in  its  former  place 
near  the  mother ;  and  on  the  cAi//rt-day  they  must,  with  the 
self-same  knife,  sacrifice  a  sheep  or  a  cock. 

After  the  infant  is  bom,  and  after  he  has  been  properly 
washed  with  warm  water  and  bound  in  swaddling-clothes, 

•  **  The  birth  of  a  boy  is  greeted  by  the  warmest  demonstrations 
•*  of  unaffected  joy,  in  the  houses  both  of  the  parents  of  the  bride 
"  and  bridegroom.  When  a  female  child  is  bom,  there  is  much  less 
"  clamorous  rejoicings." — "  The  birth  of  a  son  is  immediately  an- 
"  nounced  by  a  discharge  of  artillery,  where  cannons  are  kept ;  or 
"  by  musketry  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  native  population,  even  to 
"  the  meanest  peasant,  with  whom  a  single  matchlock  proclaims  the 
••  honour  as  effectually  as  the  volley  of  his  superiors." — Mrs,  Meer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2, 3. 

f  A  copper  coin  in  value  equal  to  two  farthinj;?. 
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he  is  carried  by  the  midwife  to  the  assembly  of  male  rela- 
tives and  friends  met  on  the  occasion.  There  the  azan 
(or  summons  to  prayer)  is  uttered  aloud  in  his  right  ear, 
and  the  tukbeer  (or  Mohummudan  creed)  in  his  left— -This 
is  done  by  the  Khuteeb  (or  preacher),  or  any  other  person 
present,  though  more  commonly  by  a  boy,  who  is  in- 
structed and  desired  to  repeat  the  words  Allah^fio-akhur  (God 
is  great),  into  the  ears  of  the  babe ;  for  which  he  is  re- 
warded with  a  few  pice,  or  a  little  sugar. 

It  is  customary  among  some  people  (more  frequenUy 
among  the  literati  than  the  nobility  or  the  poor),  for  a  man 
of  true  piety  and  erudition,  such  as  a  Mushaekh  (patriarch), 
or  the  Moorshvd  (religious  instructor  of  the  family),  if 
present,  to  dip  his  finger  in  honey,  or  chew  a  little  of  the 
date-fruit,  or  the  grape,  and  insert  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
thus  masticated,  into  the  infant'^s  mouth,  before  he  is  put 
to  the  breast,  in  order  that  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the 
sage  may  be  imparted  to  him. 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  and  fateeha  (or  prayers) 
offered,  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  over  some  sugar  and 
betel  leaves,  they  are  distributed  to  all  the  connexions  and 
friends,  both  absent  and  present. 

As  soon  as  the  friends  and  relatives  of  a  woman  receive 
the  intelligence  of  her  having  been  brought  to  bed,  they 
repair  to  her  house  in  a  body,  carrying  with  them  a  blade, 
or  a  few  blades  tied  together,  of  fresh  or  green  grass.  On 
reaching  the  place,  the  head  of  the  party  sticks  the  tuft  of 
grass  into  the  hair  of  the  husband's  head,  and  after  they 
have  all  paid  their  congratulatory  compliments  on  the 
joyful  occasion,  they  demand  of  him  the  usual  gote  (or 
present),  in  order  that  they  may  celebrate  the  happy  event. 
When  they  have  received  it,  they  give  an  entertainment  in 
the  house  of  one  of  the  party,  or  in  some  neighbouring 
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garden,  and  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  themselves  with  their 
own  vocal  and  instrumental  performances,  while  such  as 
can  afford  it,  hire  dancing^girls  for  the  purpose.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  custom  is  very  common  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community. 

The  infant  is  bathed  mornings  and  evenings,  and  fumi- 
gated with  the  smoke  of  ispund  and  oody  and  they  tie  round 
his  neck  or  legs  piichar  leaves,  or  assafoetida,  to  prevent 
people's  sight,  or  shadow,  from  falling  upon  him.  When- 
ever the  child  is  bathed,  they  take  some  red  or  yellow  dye, 
made  of  choona  (quick-lime)  and  turmeric,  add  to  it  a  few 
pieces  of  charcoal,  and  the  midwife  having  waved  it  three 
times  over  the  child,  it  is  thrown  away:  or  she  takes 
merely  some  water  in  a  vessel  (lota)^  waves  it  over  the 
infant,  and  pours  it  on  her  own  feet ;  as  much  as  to  signify, 
^^  May  all  the  child^s  misfortunes  be  on  me  -^  and  a  com* 
mon  mode  of  expression  for  this  act  is,  "  All  the  child^s 
misfortunes  have  beset  the  midwife.^ 

Sect.  4.   The  Naming  of  Children. 

The  naming  of  the  child  takes  place,  either  on  the  day 
of  its  birth,  or,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  on  that  day- 
week  ;  for  the  most  part,  however,  on  the  former :  as,  until 
the  child  is  named,  the  woman  is  not  even  indulged  with  a 
draught  of  water,  be  she  ever  so  thirsty ;  much  less  are  the 
usual  luxuries  of  hetel^  myrrh^  &c.  allowed  to  be  given  to 
her,  which  they  consider  as  forbidden  till  the  ceremony  of 
naming  has  been  performed. 

Among  the  better  ranks  of  society,  after  the  name  has 
been  given,  and  the  before-mentionedyh^eeAa  performed  over 
the  betel  and  sugar,  or  butasha  (sugar-cakes),  they  are  sent 
along  with  music,  &c.  to  the  absent  relatives  and  friends.  It 
is  the  province  of  the  midwife  to  superintend  these,  and  which 
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she  accompanies  with  or  without  carrying  a  dish  of  sugar 
in  her  own  hands.  On  delivering  them,  it  is  customary 
for  her  to  receive  a  douceur  of  two  or  four  pice^  or  a  little 
unboiled  rice,  from  each  family. 

The  offspring  of  Moosulmans  invariably  belong  to  their 
father^s  tribe,*  consequently  if  the  new-bom  be  the  son  of 


*  Mohummudans  are  divided  into  four  great  classes,  distiDgaished 
by  the  appellations  Si/edy  Slieikh,  Mogoly  and  Puifhan.  The  Putfhans 
are  sometimes  also  termed  ^gans.  The  origin  of  these  are  as  follows. 
It  is  said  that  originally  they  were  all  Sheikhs  ;  not  even  the  prophet 
Mohummud  Moostuifa  (the  blessing  and  peace  of  God  be  on  him !) 
excepted. 

According  to  one  tradition,  on  a  particular  day,  as  his  holiness 
Mohummud  Moostuila  (the  blessing  and  peace !  &c.)  was  sitting  in 
company  with  his  son-in-law  Allee,  and  his  daughter  Fateema,  toge- 
ther with  his  grandsons  Hussun  and  Hosein  (the  blessing  and  peace 
of  God  be  on  them !),  the  angel  Jibbreel  (Gabriel — peace  be  unto  him !) 
descended  from  heaven  with  the  divine  Revelation,  and  holdisg  a 
blanket  or  sheet  (or  rather  an  aba),  as  a  curtain  of  honour  over  the 
heads  of  the  punjatun  (or  the  five)  as  they  are  called,  exclaimed,  "  O 
"  Mohummud !  the  Almighty  showers  down  upon  thee  the  abun- 
"  dance  of  his  rich  blessing,  and  declares,  that  ye  who  are  at  present 
"  in  the  shade  of  this  canopy,  as  well  as  the  offspring  of  the  fourf 
"  sitting  with  thee,  and  who  believe  in  thee,  shall  henceforth  be 
"  Syeds:' 

The  meaning  of  Syed  is  a  lord,  a  prince,  a  noble.  Hence,  it  has 
become  a  title  of  honour. 

Another  oral  saying  among  some  is,  that  his  holiness  Mohummud 
Moostuifa  (the  blessing,  &g.)  on  giving  his  daughter  Beebee  Fateema- 
tooz  Zohura  (may  God  reward  her !)  in  marriage  to  Allee  (may  God 
reward  him !),  he  supplicated  of  heaven  that  the  descendants  from  the 
womb  of  Fateema  and  of  the  seed  of  Allee,  (may  God !  &c.)  might  be 
Syeds, 

Allee's  race  by  Fateema,  i.  e,  Ilussun  and  Hoscjn  (may  God  reward 
them !)  and  their  descendants,  are  denominated  Sycd  Hussunee  and 
Syed  Hoseinee ;  while  his  progeny  by  his  other  wives  are  termed 
Syed  Ailecwcc. 

The 


t  Not  including  the  future  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  who,  as  we 
shall  presently  observe,  continued  to  be  Sheikhs,  and  therefore  the 
Prophet  is  considered  as  belonging  to  both  classes. 
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a  Syedy  the  first  word  attached  to  his  name  is  Syed  or 
Ifeer  ;  such  as  Syed  AUee  or  Meer  Ahmud    But  although, 

The  Sheikha  are  of  three  varieties : 

1st.  Sheikh  Qorayaheej  of  which  class  are,  the  prophet  Mohummud 
Moostuflfa  (the  hlessing.!  &c.)  and  all  his  companions  and  descendants. 
2d.  Sheikh  Siddeeqee,  also  descendants  of  Aba  Bukur  Siddeeq. 
3d.  Sheikh  Farooqee,  of  his  highness  Oomur. 
The  word  Sheikh ^woionf;  various  other  significations,  means  a  chief. 
The  prophet  Is'haq  (Isaac)  in  blessing  his  son  Ees  (Esau),  declared 
that  all  his  race  would  be  monarchs.    Accordingly,  they  became  of 
ro}-al  blood.    Then  those  of  his  lineage  formed  a  go/  (or  society) 
among^  themselves,  and  would  pay  no  respect  or  honour  to  any  one ; 
they  were  designated  as  a  people  belonging  to  the  go//  which  term 
»ome  corrupted  into  mogoL  In  the  course  of  time,  the  former  became 
obsolete  and  the  latter  was  confirmed. 

Moreover,  on  one  occasion  of  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  enemy, 
the  Prophet  (on  whom  be  the  blessing  of  God  I)  in  issuing  his  orders  to 
Balbag  (a  Jiogo/),  addressed  him  with  the  title  of  Beff  ;  since  which 
period  his  descendants  have  retained  that  surname,  bey  signifying  a 
lord. 

The  Mogols  (Moguls)  are  of  two  kinds,  depending  upon  the  country 
which  gave  them  birth  ;  viz, 

Ut.  Eeranee^  or  Persian,  who  are  all  Sheeahs  ;  and 
2d.  Toorancey  or  Turkish,  who  are  all  Soonnees. 
This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  great  sects,  Sheeah 
and  Soonnee^  into  which  all  the  four  classes  of  Mohummudans  are 
di^-ided;  the  latter  constituting  by  far  the  greater  number. 

The  Sheeahs  are  likewise  termed  Tu-Sheeah,  MuzhnheCy  Eerance 
and  Tceti-Eearee. 

The  Soonnees  are  also  called  Soonjiut-Jumma-ut,  Ttissiinoon,  and 
Ch^r-Eearee. 

Between  these  two  sects  exists  the  most  inveterate  enmity. 
The  SheeahSf  out  of  hatred,  call  the  Soonnees,  Kharjee  (i.  e,  schis- 
matics), because,  as  they  opprobriously  affirm,  ihey  reject  his  high 
excellency  Ameer-ool-Momceneen-AUee,  the  son  of  Aboo-talib  (may 
God  reward  him  I).  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  all  the 
Soonnees  place  the  utmost  faith  in  his  excellency  Allee-oon-Moortooza. 
It  is  from  pure  motives  of  enmity  and  reproach  that  they  assert  such 
a  thing.     Moreover  they  call  them  Kafirs  (or  infidels). 

Independently  of  the  Tussunoons  being  unjustly  denominated  Khar- 
jers  (or  schismatics),  there  are  some  real  ones  of  that  description 
which  may  be  classed  under  a  third  head,  and  unfortunately  they  are 
w>  from  their  mother's  womb ;  and  thev  utterly  abhor  his  excellency 

Allee 
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according  to  this  nile,  the  child  at  its  birth  had  received 
the  name  of  M eer  Grolam  Hyder,  or  Syed  Sufdur  Allee,  it 


Allce-oon-Moortooza.    Therefore,  to  nickname  Soonnees,  Kharfees^ 
clearly  evinces  a  spirit  of  ill-will,  and  a  wish  to  slander. 

The  SoonfieeSf  on  the  other  hand,  maliciously  term  the  Sheeah$^ 
Rafzees  (i.  e,  heretics,  rejectors,  or  abusers) ;  because  they  reject  the 
following  three  companions  of  the  Prophet ;  viz, 

1st.  His  highness  Ameer-ool  Momeeneen  Aboo  Bukur  Siddeeq,  the 
son  of  Quhafa  (may  God  reward  him !),  his  highness  the  prophet's  (the 
blessing  and  peace  of  God,  &c.)  father-in-law,  the  father  of  Beebee 
A-ay-sha  (may God  reward  her!). 

2d.  His  highness  Ameer-ool  Momeeneen  Oomur,  son  of  Khuttab 
(may  God  reward  them !),  also  the  prophet's  (the  blessing,  &c.)  father- 
in-law,  and  the  father  of  Beebee  Hufusa. 

3d.  His  highness  Ameer-ool  Momeeneen  Oosman,  the  son  of 
Afan  (may  God  reward  them !),  his  highness  the  prophet's  (the 
blessing,  &c.)  son-in-law,  and  the  husband  of  Beebee  Rooqeea.  On 
the  demise  of  Rooqeea,  the  prophet  gave  him  in  marriage  a  second 
daughter  named  Oom-e-Koolsoom  ;  and  owing  to  this  circumstance, 
Mohummud  Moostuffa  (the  blessing,  &c.)  named  Oosman,  Zin  Noor- 
rain,  signifying  '  be  thou  master  of  two  lights  (t.  e»  lights  of  his  eyes)' 
alias  daughters. 

The  S/ieeahs  consider  the  three  above-mentioned  worthies,  and 
many  of  the  other  companions  of  the  prophet,  as  wicked  men,  and 
hold  them  in  the  utmost  contempt ;  and  in  speaking  of  them,  make  use 
of  such  mean  expressions  as  does  not  become  me  to  mention. 

Some  of  them,  in  their  arithmetical  calculations,  never  utter  the 
number  four ;  and  others,  instead  of  using  a  country  cot  (or  bed)  with 
four  legs  (called  charpaee,  which  means  literally  four-legged),  have  one 
with  six,  and  name  it  ch^hay-paee  (or  six-legged). 

Others  again,  should  they  ever  have  allowed  the  word  four  inad- 
vertently to  escape  their  tongue,  instantly  go  and  gargle  their  throats ; 
or  in  meeting  a  Soonnee,  should  they  have  kissed  his  hands  (which 
they  do  agreeably  to  their  mode  of  saluting  a  friend),  they  perform 
wuzoo  (or  ablutions,  vide  chap.  xiii.  sect.  1.)  immediately  after. 

In  some  countries  they  write  the  names  of  the  three  companions  on 
a  piece  of  paper  and  wear  it  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  as  the  most 
marked  token  of  disrespect  and  contempt  that  they  can  shew  towards 
them. 

Real  Rafzees  and  Kharjees  are  guilty  of  many  base  acts. 

Among  various  others,  it  is  customary  with  the  former  to  celebrate 
in  the  month  Buqur  Eed,  a  feast  called  Gudeer  ;  on  which  occasion 
they  form  three  hollow  images  of  dough  composed  of  wheaten  flour,  and 

fill 
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IS  not  uncommon  for  them,  as  they  grow  up,  to  drop  the 
surnames  Meer  and  Syed,  and  merdy  to  call  themselves 


fill  their  cavities  with  honey ;  then,  using  severe  terms  of  abuse,  they 
thnist  a  knife,  first  into  the  body  of  the  one  they  have  named  Aboo 
Bmkur  Siddeeq ;  and,  in  like  manner,  they  stab  the  second,  called 
Oommr  ;  and  lastly,  poor  Oosman  suffers  the  same  fate  ;  and  while  the 
hooey  flows  from  the  wounded  bodies  of  these  dolls,  the  Sheeahs  sip  a 
little  of  it,  as  emblematic  of  drinking  the  blood  of  their  enemies ;  and 
I  small  bit  of  the  paste,  in  allusion  to  the  devouring  their  flesh  in 


The  fact  is,  the  Sheeahs  assert  that  his  highness  Mohummud 
Moostuffa  (the  blessing !  &c.)  before  his  death  bestowed  the  kheelqfut 
(or  scrvereignty)  on  Allee  ;  but  that  immediately  after  his  demise,  the 
other  three  companions  convened  a  meeting  of  the  nobles  and  gran- 
dees, and  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  men  of  talents  and  worth 
among  the  Arabs,  assigned  the  right  of  succession,  first,  to  Siddeeq-e 
Akbur ;  then  to  Oomur-e  Adil ;  next  to  Oosman -e-trunnee ;  and  lasUy, 
to  his  highness  Allee.  Whereas,  his  highness  Allee  was  the  first 
legal  successor  to  the  royal  dignity ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Tu»heeahi  hold  the  three  usurpers  (as  they  call  them)  in  such  ab- 
horrence. 

The  TttssunootiSj  on  the  other  hand,  deem  all  this  to  be  jnere  slander 
and  falsehood;  for  if,  say  they,  his  high  excellency  Allee  was  really 
8o  brave,  that  God  called  him  his  '*  lion,"  how  came  he  to  lose  his 
courage  when  he  had  to  encounter  opposition,  and  actually  through 
fear  of  the  above-mentioned  people,  to  stand  behind  the  priest,*  and 
among  the  congregation,  when  his  actions  were  said  to  be  governed  by 
the  divine  will?  Moreover,  if  his  highness  Mohummud  Moostuffa 
(the  peace,  &c.)  did,  during  his  life,  appoint  him  bin  successor,  why 
did  he  not  risk  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  God,  and  stand  up  for  the 
defence  of  his  religion,  and  take  by  force  what  was  his  right?  He 
must  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
those  who  engage  in  such  a  warfare ;  for  the  text  of  the  sacred  Qoran 
saith,  ''  He  that  dies  fighting  for  his  religion,  though  be  be  dead,  yet 
**  doth  he  live  in  the  presence  of  God." 

Independently  of  this,  numerous  rewards  and  blessings  promised  to 
such,  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapters  of  the  Qaran  relating  to  martyrs 
and  heroes. 

Thus,  by  their  own  mouths  they  would  seem  to  condemn  Allee. 

May  the  Lord  preserve  us  from  such  folks,  and  may  the  Almighty 

protect 


•  Or  in  other  words,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk. 
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by  the  names  of  Golam  Hyder,  or  Sufdur  Allee.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  by  enquiring  after  their  tribe,  that  it  can 
be  learned  such  a  one  is  a  Syed. 


protect  ever}'  Moosulman  from  such  evil  and  temptation,  which  it  is 
highly  dishonourable  to  assert  of  such  respectable  characters. 

*To  the  writer  of  these  pages  (this  humble  teacher  of  the  alphabet), 
the  following  seems  to  be  the  position  of  the  argument  worthy  of  be- 
lief; viz.  that,  since  the  present  period  is  the  termination  of  the  1248th 
year  of  the  Hijree  (or  flight)  of  his  holiness  Mohummud  Moostufiu 
(the  blessing !  &c.))  and  to  this  day  no  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  at 
Mecca  or  Medina,  save  that  of  the  sacred  Shurra  (or  precepts  of  Mo- 
hummud), and  no  religion  professed,  except  that  of  the  S'}onnu4-e- 
Jmnmauty  we  may  justly  infer  that  there  will  be  no  other. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

The  PuiChan  caste  has  descended  from  the  prophet  Yaqoob  (or 
Jacob).  Its  origin  is  tlms  recorded  in  a  work  entitled  Syer,  It  is 
there  said,  that  the  prophet  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (the  blessing  !  &c.) 
in  a  particular  battle,  ordered  ten  officers  of  rank  to  take  the  field. 
After  all  these  had  been  killed,  he  desired  his  people  to  choose  a 
brave  and  skilful  indi\ndual  from  among  themselves,  as  their  leader. 
Accordingly,  they  selected  one  from  among  the  family  of  Khalid-bin- 
wuleed  (a  descendant  of  the  prophet's),  and  prepared  themselves  for 
action.  Thai  intrepid  warrior  having  gained  the  victory,  returned 
with  his  forces  to  the  prophet  (the  blessing !  &c.)  ;  and  the  latter,  on 
seeing  him,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  FutClian  {ue,  a  victor  or 
conqueror).  In  progress  of  time,  the  word  FuiChan  became  corrupted 
into  PuiChan, 

Moreover,  at  a  particular  battle,  the  prophet  (the  blessing,  &c.) 
addressed  Khalid  the  son  of  Wuleed  as  Khan.  Hence,  the  origin  of 
that  surname.  KJiaiiy  as  well  as  Beg^  are  honorary  titles,  signifying 
brave  or  valiant.  The  PutChans^  thereafter,  became  of  various  de- 
scriptions, according  to  their  descent ;  viz. 

1st.    Yttsoof  Zitee  ;  from  Yusoof  (or  Joseph). 

2d.  Lodee  ;  from  Lodee  (or  Lot),  and  so  on ;  they  are  exceedingly 
numerous. 

Among  all  the  four  classes  of  Moosulmans,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
fifth,  denominated  Nuivd'ay-tayy  which  has  had  its  origin  after  the 
days  of  the  prophet  (the  blessing,  &c.) ;  and  their  history  is  as  follows. 
In  the  holy  (lit.  illuminated)  city  Medina,  the  inhabitants  of  a  part  of 
the  town  having  formed  the  project  of  conveying  the  illustrious  corpse 
(I.e.  of  the  prophet)  to  some  distant  country,  to  collect  there  the  crowd 
who  go  to  worship  at  his  shrine,  were  employed  in  digging  a  mine 
under  ground ;  and  the  subterranean  passage  was  nearly  completed, 

when 
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If  be  be  tbe  sod  of  a  Sheikhy  then  at  the  beginning  or 
end  of  his  name  is  added  one  of  the  following  surnames, 


when  the  sen'ants  who  had  charge  of  the  tomb,  were  warned  by  the 
prophet  in  a  dream,  that  the  people  of  such  a  district  had  excavated  a 
gallery  even  to  the  foundation  of  the  walls  of  the  sacred  mausoleum, 
and  were  further  directed  to  apprehend  and  banish  them  out  of  t^e 
chj.  Early  the  next  day,  having  caught  the  villains,  they  expelled 
them  from  the  place.  On  their  arrival  at  the  next  village,  the  inha.- 
bitants,  on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  likewise  beat  them  and  drove 
them  out.  Thus  wherever  they  went,  they  met  with  a  similar  reception. 
The  ignorant  part  of  the  inhabitants  used  to  ask  of  the  others  who 
the  strangers  were,  and  where  they  were  going :  from  whom  they 
invariably  received  the  reply,  that  they  were  Nuwd  A-ay-t^hay  (or 
new  comers),  and  that  they  were  flogged  and  sent  out.  Thus,  wherever 
they  went,  they  got  the  name  of  Nuwd  A-ay-i'hayy  which  term  was 
afterwards  corrupted  into  Nu-tcd-ay-tay. 

Tippoo  Sooltan,  however,  on  one  occasion,  when  several  of  his 
noblemen  of  this  tribe  were  present^  affirmed  that  this  class  was  a 
most  abominable  one ;  since  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  woman  to 
whom  Now  A-ay-thay  (or  nine  came),  and  consequently  on  the  birth 
of  her  child,  each  would  have  it  named  after  himself,  as  being  the 
father:  but  the  court  decreed,  that  since  nine  had  her,  the  infant 
should  receive  the  name  of  Now  A-ay^thay  (or  nine  came);  which 
term  has  been  changed  into  Nutcd-ay-tay. 

He  observed  moreover,  that  the  word  nashood  dJ^\j  or  <<  should 

not  be,"  should  not  exist  under  his  government ;  meaning  the  four 
tribes  of  which  this  word  comprises  the  initial  letters  (though  he 
afterwards  eulogized  that  race,  observing,  they  were  in  fact  notwith- 
standing, a  clever,  sensible,  and  intelligent  class  of  people,  expert  in 
•all  sorts  of  business),  viz. : — 

^    or    N    for     Nu-wa-ay-tay. 

\     or     A»    for    Afghan  (or  PutChan). 

*i   or    Sh.    for    Sheeah  (or  Ra/zees), 

J     or    /).     for     Daeeraywalay  (or  Qyr  Miihdee),  who  are  all 

Ptitt'hanSf  but  constitute  merely  one-tenth  of  that  tribe,  and  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  Hind'h  (Hindoostan),  there  being  no  Gyr  Muhdees 
in  Cabul,  Candahar,  Persia,  or  Arabia.  Their  origin  (according  to 
FerisbU)  is  dated  from  Anno  Hijrse  900.  They  differ  a  little  in  their 
forms  of  worship  from  the  others :  such  as  in  the  mode  of  burying 
their  dead,  in  not  raising  up  their  hands  in  pruycr  (tiuvtaz),  nor  in 
making  use  of  supplications  (doa). 

Some 
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viz.  Khoaja^  Golam^  Mohummudf  Deen^  BtUchs^  Alke^ 
Sheikh  J  Abd^  or  Allah  (pronounced  OoUah)^  e.g.  Khoaja^ 
Yusoofi  Golam  Nvbee,  Mohummud  Hoseifij  Shuma-^H^-- 
Deerif  Hussun  Bukha^  Ruxxa  AUee^  Sheikh  Mohummud^ 
Ahd-ooUQadir^  Ftcsseeh-Oollnh.  These  names,  however, 
do  not  invariably  indicate  the  individual  to  be  a  Sheikh^ 
since  the  generality  of  Syeds  call  themselves  by  these, 
leaving  out  their  own  surnames  Meer  and  Syed;  e.  g.  if 
you  ask  a  Syed  what  his  name  is,  he  replies,  Golam  Nvbee^ 
or  Mohvmmud  Allee^  whereby  one  is  left  in  the  dark  as  to 
whether  the  person  is  a  Syed  or  Sheikh*  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  solely  by  enquiring  after  their  tribe,  as  we  have 
said  before,  that  one  can  ascertain  whether  he  be  a  Syed 
or  Sheikh. 

If  he  be  the  son  of  a  Mogoly  his  name  commences  or 
terminates  with  the  words  Mirza^  Beg^  Aqa,  or  Aga ;  for 
instance,  Mirza  Ahmud,  Ismaeel  Beg,  Aqa  or  Aga  Jaffur. 
As  Syeds  and  Sheikhs  are  in  Persia  frequently  addressed 


Some  among  this  sub-sect  say,  that  there  was  an  indiyidual  of  the 
Qoreish  tribe,  whose  name  was  Naet,  ^\j  and  consequently  his  de- 
scendants inherited  that  appellation ;  whom  his  majesty  Haroon-oor- 
Rusheed  banished  from  his  dominions. 

A  second  report  current  among  them  is  that  it  is  a  title,  and  means 
"  chosen ;"  and  consequently,  in  their  correspondence  they  invariably 

write  the  Arabic  word  Naet  la»U  (and  not  Nuwaet  [j^^\u)j  which 
has  that  signification.  Whereas  other  Moosulmans  say,  it  means 
"  driven  away." 

However,  they  are  Sheiklis,  and  in  every  respect  adhere  to  the 
precepts  of  the  prophet ;  and  in  learning,  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  and 
in  commercial  pursuits,  very  much  superior  to  the  other  classes  of 
Moosulmans.  Hence  the  latter  esteem  them  as  much  as  Hindoos 
do  Brahmins.    They  are  no  soldiers. 

Independently  of  this  class,  there  is  among  the  Soonnees  another, 
called  G^  Muhdee.  Between  the  Soonnees  and  them  exists  the 
most  inveterate  enmity,  as  will  be  particularly  described  when  we 
treat  of  the  Rumznn  fast. 
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bj  the  names  Aga,  Aqa,  and  Mogol  (words  signifying 
lord  or  master),  it  is  requisite  to  ask,  in  order  to  ascertain  to 
what  tribe  a  person  belongs. 

It  appears  that  the  word  Mirxa  was  originally  Meerxa^ 
{y  e.  bom  of  a  Meer)y  the  name  having  been  adopted  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  mother  being  a  Syed  (the  males  of 
which  dass  obtain  the  name  of  Meer),  and  the  father  a 
Mogol ;  but  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  been  con* 
traded  into  Mirza. 

If  the  son  of  a  Putfhan^  the  word  Khan  invariably  oc* 
curs  at  the  end  of  his  name ;  thus  Buhadoor  Khan,  Mudar 
Khan,  Hosein  Khan. 

We,  however,  frequently  find  Skeikhs  and  Syeds  with 
the  word  Khan  attached  to  their  names;  thus  Golam 
Ahmud  Khan,  Meer  Allee  Nuqee  Khan,  Buhadoor  B^ 
Khan ;  but  in  these  cases  it  is  bestowed  upon  them  by 
their  masters  as  an  honcnrary  title. 

To  the  above  rule  the  following  are  exceptions ;  viz. 

Should  the  father  be  a  Sheikh  and  the  mother  a  Syedj 
the  word  Shurreef  is  usually  added  to  the  beginning  or 
end  of  the  child'*s  name,  e.  g.  Jaffur  Shurreef  or  Shurreef 
Jaffur.  This  appellation  it  is  customary,  with  some 
people,  to  add  to  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family  ;  as  Jaffur  Shurreef,  the  son  of  Allee  Shurreef,  the 
son  of  Shurreef  Hummeed,  the  son  of  MoostufTa  Shurreef. 

In  most  places,  however,  when  the  mother  is  a  Syedanee 
and  the  father  a  Sheikh^  they  leave  out  the  word  Shurreef, 
name  themselves  Sheikh  Nasir,  or  Sheik  Mohummud,  and 
call  themselves  of  the  Sheikh  caste.  In  other  countries, 
again,  they  add  the  word  Khoaja  to  such  a  one's  name,  as 
Khoaja  Buha^ood  Deen,  Khoaja  Nusur  Oollah. 

When  the  father  is  a  Mogol  and  the  mother  a  Syedanee, 
their  offspring  get  the  name  of  Khoaja-zaday  (i.  e.  of  the 
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Khoaja  tribe).  In  general,  Syeds  are  also  called  Ktioaja^ 
as  are  also  Peers  and  Moorshttda ;  the  term  Khoaja  signi- 
fying gentleman.  Syeds  are  thus  called  solely  out  of  re- 
spect, as  they  are  in  like  manner  termed  Meerxa  (an  al)- 
breviation  of  Meer-zada,  meaning  the  descendant  of  a 
Meer  or  chief). 

Others  again,"  of  all  the  four  castes,  are  sometimes  in  the 
habit  of  subjoining  the  words  Sahib^  MeeaUy  or  Jan  to 
the  names;  as  for  example  Daood  Sahib,  Lalla  Meean, 
Ammoo  Jan.  This,  however,  is  not  an  established  prac- 
tice in  any  tribe,  but  parents  are  accustomed  to  call  their 
children  by  these  familiar  names  out  of  love  and  affection 
for  them,  so  that  as  they  grow  up  to  manhood  the  names 
take  such  deep  root,  that  the  real  ones  are  not  unfrequently 
altogether  forgotten - 

The  following  are  the  surnames  given  to  females,  added 
to  the  beginning  or  end  of  their  names  : 

Among  the  Syed  women  Begtim^  Beebee  or  Bee^  Nissa^ 
and  Shahy  e.  g.  Rooqeea  Begum,  Zynub  Beebee,  or  Bee- 
bee  Zynub,  Sukeena  Bee,  Kh)rrool  Nissa  Begum,  Fazilla 
Shah.  To  the  names  of  Sheikh  girls  they  only  add  the 
words  Ma,  Bee^  or  Beebee,  viz.  Shureefa  Ma,  Humeeda  Bee, 
Jumeela  Beebee ;  except  in  the  cases  of  children  of  noble- 
men, to  whose  names,  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  they  add  the 
word  Begum,  such  as  Koolsoom  Begum.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  Mogols  and  Putt'hans. 

Among  the  females  of  the  Mogol  tribe,  the  word  Khanum 
is  commonly  added  to  the  end  of  their  names,  such  as  Izzut 
Khanum. 

Among  the  Putfhan  women,  to  the  end  of  their  names  is 
SiddedKhatoon,Khaioo,orBano;  such  as,  FateemaKhatoon« 
Ruhmut  Khatoo,  I^arlee  Bano.  Among  the  last-mentioned 
class  the  following  is  an  exception,  viz.  that  all  illegitimate 
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daughtors  invariably  get  the  word  Baee  subjoined  to  their 
names,  as  Jutneela  Baee,  Humeeda  Baee.  It  is  customary 
with  nobles  and  grandees  to  bring  up  other  people^s  daugh- 
ters, have  them  taught  dancing  and  singing,  and  such 
are  called  gaeenen  (or  singers),  to  the  end  of  each  of  whose 
names  they  add  the  word  Baee^  such  as  Rutun  Baee,  Zay. 
bun  Baee ;  and  when  they  make  a  favourite  of  one,  they, 
from  affection,  honour  her  with  the  title  oiKhanumy  and  if 
they  are  devotedly  attached  to  her,  dignify  her  further  iiath 
the  appellation  of  Begttm.  Their  slaves  in  like  manner  they 
call  first  Booboo,  and  when  they  cohabit  with  such  a  one, 
honour  her  with  the  titles  Baee^  Khanum^  or  Begv/m. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Moosulman  dancing  girls,  Ramr- 
junnee  and  another;*  the  former  have  the  words  Baee  and 
Koot^ur  subjoined  to  their  names,  such  as  Ram  Baee, 
Chunda  Baee,  Khoosh-hal  Koon-ur,  Raj-Koon-ur.  The 
latt^"  have  the  word  Bukha  added  to  their  names,  e.  g.  Fyz 
Bukhs,  Rahut  Bukhs,  &c. 

There  are  five  different  modes  of  naming  children : 

1st.  The  infant  obtains  the  name  of  some  one  of  the 
family,  as  that  of  the  parent's  father, -f  grandfather,  great- 
grandfather, or  of  the  tutelary  saint  venerated  in  the 
family. 

2d.  At  an  auspicious  hour,:[  (^^^t  or  ten)  learned  men, 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  fix  upon  the  first  letter  of  the 
first  line  of  any  page  of  the  sacred  Qorariy  opened  at  ran- 
dom, as  the  one  with  which  to  begin  the  name ;  e.  g.  should 
it  be  an  alif  (or  a)  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  a  name 
applicable  to  the  station  in  life  of  the  individual  is,  after 


•  The  term,  at  present,  not  in  the  author's  recollection. 
t  It  is  not  customary  among  Moosulmans  to  give  their  own  names 
to  their  children. 

X  To  ascertain  which,  consult  the  horoscope,  p.  20  and  22. 

C 
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due  consaltation,  selected  from  among  the  various  ones  that 
commence  with  a;  as  Ah  mud  (most  praised),  Asud  (a  lion), 
Amjud  (most  great),  Arshud  (most  upright). 

dd.  A  few  tickets,  on  which  different  names  are  inscribed, 
are  rolled  up,  and  deposited  on  a  plate,  or  put  into  a  cup, 
which  is  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  and  turned  up  and 
down,  or  shaken  about  in  the  hands,  and  scattered  on  the 
floor.  Any  little  child  present  is  then  desired  to  take  out  or 
pick  up  one  of  them,  and  the  name  which  the  drawn  ticket 
contains  is  the  one  adopted. 

4th.  Among  some  people  it  is  customary  to  choose  a 
name  from  among  those  that  begin  with  the  same  letter 
which  is  found  at  the  commencement  or  termination  of  the 
name  of  the  planet  in  whose  hour  the  child  is  bom.*  For 
example,  if  born  on  Sunday  morning,  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  on  reference  to  the  table,  we  discover  that  it  is  the 
planet  Shums  (the  sun)  who  rules  at  that  hour;  conse- 
quently, the  first  letter  being  sheen  (or  sh),  he  obtains  a 
name  that  begins  with  sk,  such  as  Shums-ood-Deen,  Shur- 
reef-allee,  Shuja^ut-Beg,  Shah-baz-Khan:  the  last  letter  of 


*  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  is  requisite  to  consult  a  horoscope  of 
nativity,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description : 

The  planets,  seven  in  nomher,  viz.  The  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the 
Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  thus, — 

From    6  to    7  A.M.  on  Sunday,  is  considered  the  hour  of  the  Sun. 

7  „    8  Venus. 

8  y,    9  Mercury. 

9  „  10 the  Moon. 

10  „  11    Saturn. 

11  „  12  Jupiter. 

And  so  on ;  but  as  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them  all  in  this 
way,  we  shall  arrange  them  in  the  form  of  a  table,  by  reference  to 
which  the  stars  that  reign  during  the  several  hours  of  each  of  the 
days  of  the  week  may  be  readily  ascertained. 

The 
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skums  being  an  e,  with  it  begins  Sirraj  Soob>han  Bukhs 
Soolajman  Beg.  Suleem  Khan.     In  short,  in  this  way. 

The  form  of  the  geneathliacal  scheme  is  as  follows : — 
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of 
of' 


6  U>7 
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Jupiter. 

7  —  8 


D>7or 

Friday  or 

Night  of 


Venus. 


a.111. 
6  —  7 


Bmrot 

ThundaYor 

Night  of 

Moodsj. 


Dtjct 

WedDetdsT 

rNiffhtc^ 

Smiday. 
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Jupiter. 

turn,    turn, 
6  —  7 
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7  —  8 


Mars. 
7  —  8 


Mercury. 


6  —  7 


Moon. 

7  —  8 
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Night  of 
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Mars. 

turn,    a.mm 
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Day  of 
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Niiditof 

Friday. 


Moon. 

•Ml.    a,» 
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Day  of 

Snnday  or 

Night  of 

Thnnday* 


Sun. 


Sun. 
7  —  8 


Saturn. 
7  —  8 


0.111. 


Venus. 
7  —  8 


Mars. 

8  —  9 


Moon. 
8  —  9 


Sun. 
8  —  9 


Son. 
9 — 10 
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Saturn. 
9  —  10 


Venus. 
9—10 


Saturn. 
8  —  9 


Jupiter. 
9  —  10 


Venus. 
8  —  9 


Jupiter. 
8  —  9 


Mercury. 
8  —  9 


Mercury. 
9  —  10 


Mara. 
9  —  10 


Moon. 
9  —  10 


I    Venus. 
:  10  —  11 


Jupiter. 
10  —  11 


Mercury.      Mare. 
10  —  11    10  —  11 


Moon. 
10  —  11 


Sun. 
10—11 


Saturn. 
10  —  11 
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Mercury. 
11  —  12 


Mars. 
11  —  12 


Moon. 
11  —  12 
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12  —  1 


Sun. 
12—1 


Saturn. 
12—1 


Sun. 
11  —  12 


Saturn. 
11  —  12 


Venus. 
11  —  12 


Jupiter. 
11  —  12 


Venus. 
12—1 


Jupiter. 
12  —  1 


Mercury. 
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Mare. 
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Saturn. 
!    1—2 


Venus. 
1  —2 


Jupiter. 
1—2 


Mercury. 
1—2 


Mare. 
1—2 


Moon. 
1  —2 


Sun. 
1  —2 


:  Jupiter. 
,    2  —  3 


Mercury. 
2  —  3 


Mare. 
2  —  3 


Moon. 
2  —  3 


Sun. 
2  —  3 


Saturn. 
2  —  3 


Venus. 
2  —  3 


Mars. 
3—4 


Moon. 
3  —  4 


Sun. 
3—4 


Saturn. 
3—4 


Venus. 
3  —  4 


Jupiter. 
3  —  4 


Mercury. 
3  —  4 


Sun. 
4—5 


Saturn. 
4—5 


Venus. 
4  —  5 


Jupiter. 
4  —  5 


Mercury. 
4  —  5 


Mare. 
4  —  5 


Moon. 
4  —  5 


Venus. 
5  —  6 


Jupiter.    Mercury. 

jy.M.     prntHa       p,tH.     JMN. 

5  —  6    i    6  —  6 


Mare. 
5  —  6 


Moon. 

p-m.    p,m, 

5  —  6 


Sun. 
5  —  6 


Saturn. 

jKnu    p,m, 
5  —  6 


The  use  of  the  ahove  table  is  threefold ; 

jst  It  is  used  in  the  givin^r  of  names,  as  just  described. 

c2 


2dly. 
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according  to  the  initials  or  terminals  of  the  planets,  the 
names  are  kept. 

2dly.  It  18  had  recourse  to  in  ascertaining  what  day  or  hour  is 
propitious,  or  otherwise,  for  the  performance  of  any  particular  busi- 
ness :  such  as,  for  example,  auring  the  hour  that  Saturn  governs,  do 
good  work  is  on  any  consideration  to  be  undertaken ;  viz, 

Saturn  ...  unpropitious,  being  the  celestial  £unuch. 

Sun indifferent    Cook. 

Venus  .  . .  propitious     Prostitute. 

Mercury . .  propitious     Moonshee  (or  Teacher). 

Moon  ....  indifferent Messenger. 

Mars   ....  unpropitious Executioner. 

Jupiter   . .  propitious Judge. 

3dly.  Having  ascertained  from  this  table  under  the  reign  of  what 
particular  planet  a  person  is  born,  they  cast  his  nativity,  and  thereby 
predict  his  future  destiny.  For  instance,  should  an  individual  be 
bom  on  Sunday  at  half  past  twelve  or  a  quarter  to  one  a.m.  (which 
according  to  the  Mohummudans  would  be  Sunday  night,  they  cal- 
culating their  days  from  six  p.m.  to  six  p.m.  and  nominally 
from  sun-set  to  sun-set),  the  planet  who  is  sovereign  at  that  hour 
being  Venus,  her  influences  will  be  exerted  on  him,  and  he  will  be 
"  fond  of  music  and  singing,  of  dress  and  perfumes,^^  &c.  For 
further  particulars  on  the  disposition  of  the  planets  read  what 
follows : 

The  seven  planets  are  supposed  by  astrologers  to  exert  many 
favourable  and  unfavourable  influences  on  the  human  race ;  but  as 
they  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  inserted,  I  have  selected  here  a  few 
as  specimens  of  them. 

1.  The  Dispositions  of  the  Sun.  He  that  is  bom  during  the  reign  of 
the  Sun,  whether  male  or  female,  will  have  the  following  good  and 
evil  qualities  inherent  in  him.  He  will  be  wealthy,  sensible,  pas- 
sionate, easily  irritated,  generous ;  he  will  acquire  much  property ; 
his  word  will  be  much  respected ;  partial  to  black  and  red  clothes ; 
amorous;  addicted  to  drinking;  a  scoffer;  little  formed  for  pious 
works;  annually  indisposed;  his  birth  will  be  auspicious  to  his 
parents,  but  he  will  outlive  them  both  (t.  e,  live  to  a  great  age). 

2.  The  Dispositions  of  Venus,  Fond  of  music  and  singing,  and  dtill 
more  of  dress  and  scents ;  partial  to  sweet  and  savoury  dishes ;  amo- 
rous ;  beautiful;  accomplished;  amiable  ;  delighting  in  always  making 
himself  appear  neat  and  spruce ;  constantly  contriving  to  enrich  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  others;  not  disposed  to  disclose  his  own  secrets; 
never  without  perfumes ;  voice  harmonious;  a  gjeat  songster;  a  plea- 
sant speaker ;  of  agreeable  conversation ;  eloquent ;  numbers  of  men 

and 
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The  fifth  Tnode  is  to  give  the  child  me  of  the  mimes  con- 
tuned  in  the  following  list,  vix. 


nd  women  will  be  charmed  and  enraptured  with  his  delightful  con- 
vene; he  'wiU  maintain  not  only  his  parents,  hut  also  his  brothers 
sad  sisters. 

3.  The  Dispositions  o{  Mercury.  A  man  of  wisdom  and  learning;  a 
tra&scnber  ;  versed  in  several  of  the  sciences ;  an  ingenious  painter ; 
eadowed  with  an  admirable  memory;  nay,  a  Hafiz,  or  one  who 
knows  the  whole  Qoran  by  heart ;  a  poet;  wealthy ;  a  perfect  master 
of  arts;  many  will  derive  advantage  by  cultivating  his  society  and 
friendship;  he  will  never  be  solitary,  but  invariably  surrounded  by 
people  who  will  ever  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  an  arithmetician ; 
of  oDcommon  penetration ;  affectionate.  If  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards a  person,  he  will  exert  his  utmost  to  exalt  him  to  the  highest 
honoora ;  i^  on  the  contrary,  he  be  displeased  with  any  one,  he  will 
avoid  the  very  sight  of  him. 

4.  The  Dispositions  of  the  Moon.  A  gambler;  goodlooking;  a 
dmnlurd;  a  great  traveller;  addicted  to  falsehood;  a  gabbler;  a 
man  of  reputation  in  the  assemblies  of  the  great;  subject  every  half 
yesr  to  diseases  arising  from  debility  and  cold ;  having  a  natural  dread 
of  water;  his  life  in  daiiger' in  travelling;  a  blessing  to  his  parents 
and  friends. 

5.  The  Dispositions  of  Saturn.  Of  a  swarthy  or  dark  complexion ; 
long-lived;  thin  habit  of  body;  black  eyes;  a  flatterer;  of  a  bilious 
temperament;  a  loud  voice;  courageous;  a  brave  warrior;  good- 
looking;  of  a  hasty  disposition ;  perverse;  tyrannical;  fond  of  chas- 
tising ;  unkind ;  liberal ;  ct^ricious  ;  will  detest  flattery;  mind  pure ; 
without  malice ;  very  forgetful. 

6.  The  Dispositions  of  Jupiter*  His  daily  food  ever  abundant ;  he 
will  be  goodlooking;  a  Hafiz;  a  man  of  science;  a  judge;  learned; 
«  governor;  a  monarch ;  a  Nuwwab  ;  by  some  means  or  other  he  will 
distinguish  himself  in  science  and  politics;  he  will  have  many  ene- 
mies, hut  always  overcome  them ;  none  of  them  will  ever  be  able  to 
hurt  him ;  he  will  be  of  mild  address ;  of  a  sweet  voice ;  in  handicraft, 
drawing,  and  writing  an  elegant  hand,  will  stand  unrivalled  ;  he  will  be 
sensible;  a  counsellor;  charitable;  firm  in  mind;  of  a  delicate  con- 
stitution; hi^h-spirited ;  extremely  persevering  in  all  undertakings. 

7-  The  Dispositions  of  Mars.  Tyrannical ;  of  ruddy  complexion ; 
a  quick  talker ;  kind;  one  easily  irritated  and  vexed;  fond  of  white 
apparel  and  perfumes;  acquainted  with  several  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  earnestly  desirous  of  acquiring  general  knowledge;  much 
inclined  to  deprive  his  neighbour  of  his  monevy  and  hoard  it  up  for 
himself;  most  ambitious. 
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If  on  the  day  or  night  of  Sunday  a  boy  be  born,  he  is 
named  Ibraheem^  Soola3nnan9  Daood,  Moosa,  I-yoob,  Ha* 
shim,  or  Imran;  if  a  girl,  she  is  named  Huleema,  Hubeeba, 
Zynub,  or  Khodayja. 

If  on  Monday^  a  boy  is  named  Mohummud,  Ahmud, 
Muhmood,  Qasim,  Qadir;  a  girl,  Fatema,  Ameena,  Hu- 
meeda,  Rafea,  Rooqea,  Zureena,  Rabea. 

If  on  Taesdayy  a  boy  is  named  Ismaeel,  Is-haq,  Aba 
Bukur,  Eeleeas,  Ydsin ;  a  girl,  Huneefa,  A-ay-sha,  Kool- 
soom,  Shureefa,  Sukeena. 

If  on  Wednesday,  a  boy  is  named  Oosm&n,  Allee,  Ha^ 
roon,  Hussun,  Hosein,  Oomur,  Salayh;  a  girl,  Rabea, 
Azeeza,  Jumeela,  Fazila,  Nujum,  Khoorsheid,  Sitara. 

If  on  Thursday^  a  boy  is  named  Yusoof,  Hummeed, 
Moostuffa,  Moortooza,  Sujjad,  Baqur,  Askurree^  Ruzza, 
Jaffur,  Mohummud  Gowz;  a  girl,  Maree-yum,  Asea, 
Hajira,  Zuleekha,  SufToora,  Khyrun,  Wajida,  Wasila, 
Gufoor,  M aroof. 

If  on  Friday^  a  boy  is  named  Salayh,  Eesa,  Anwur, 
Noor,  Hydur,  Akurum,  Adum,  Sooltan,  Hubbeeb-oollah, 
Hufeez-oollah,  Kureem-oollah,  Ruhmut-oollah,  Aleem- 
oollah,  Qoodrut-oollah,  Abd-oollah,  Zeea-oollah ;  a  girl, 
Mayher,  Mah,  Zohura,  Mahboobah,  Ameera,  Ruttun, 
Bano,  Khatoon,  Nissa,  Huwa,  Arefa,  Mama. 

If  on  Saturdayf  a  boy  is  named  Abd-ool-q&dir,  Abd- 
ool-kureem,  Abd-oor-ruzaq,  Abd-ool-wuhab,  Abd-oos- 
Suttar,  Abd-oos  Shookoor,  Abd-ool  Lutteef,  Shums-ood- 
Deen,  Nizzam-ood  Deen,  Sirraj-ood  Deen,  Mookurum, 
Siddeeq ;  a  girl,  Nazook^  Mamoola,  Luteefa,  Bilqees. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Concerning  the  rites  of  Puttee  and  Ch^huttee. 

Puttee^  is  a  custom  observed  on  the  third  day-f  after  the 
woman'^s  confinement ;  when  the  females  assemble,  dress  the 
mother  and  infant  in  red  clothes,  tie  a  red  handkerchief  on 
the  head  of  the  former,  and,  holding  a  red  cloth  as  a  canopy 
over  their  heads,  apply  kajfd\  or  kal%k%  to  their  eyelids. 
After  that,  they  fill  first  the  mother's  lap  and  then  those  of 
the  other  women  with  wntana^  and  paiv-sooparee  ||  (betel). 
The  guests  after  this,  having  applied  a  little  huldee  (or 
turmeric)  to  the  mother's  face,  and  having  deposited  their 
rukhtunee  (}•  e.  some  money,  which  becomes  the  midwife^s 
perquisite),  take  their  departure. 

From  the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  Mhuttee^  they  celebrate 
the  days  with  as  much  festivities  and  rejoicings  as  their 
means  will  admit  of. 


*  Literally  signifies  the  division  of  a  woman's  hair,  which  is  combed 
towards  the  two  sides  and  parted  by  a  line  in  the  middle.  Why  the 
term  is  applied  to  this  ceremony  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

t  According  to  Mrs.  Meer,  ''  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  birth  of  a 
^  son,  the  friends  of  both  families  are  invited  to  share  in  the  general 
'*  joy,  testified  by  a  noisy  assembly  of  singing- women,  people  chatter- 
"  ing,  smell  of  savoury  dishes,  and  constant  bustle ;  which  to  any  other 
^  females  in  the  world  would  be  considered  annoyances,  but  in  their 
**  estimation  are  agreeable  additions  to  the  happiness  of  the  mother, 
"^  who  is  in  most  cases  screened  only  by  a  curtain  from  the  multitude 
*^  of  noisy  visitors  assembled  to  rejoice  on  the  important  event.*'— 
VoL  iL  p.  5. 

I  Ke^ul^  or  lampblack ;  procured  by  holding  any  metallic  substance 
(genendly  a  knife)  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

S  Kaiik^  the  soot  which  collects  under  the  bottom  of  earthen  pots, 
or  any  vessel  that  has  stood  on  the  fire. 

II  Vide  Glossary. 
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CKhuttee  should  be  observed  on  the  sixth,  but  takes 
place  more  generally  on  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  of  the 
accouchement.*  When  frequent  deaths  occur  among  the 
children  in  a  family,  in  order  to  change  the  luck,  they 
perform  ctChuttee  on  the  third,  instead  of  the  sixth  day ; 
but  the  proper  ch'huttee^oy  is  the  sixth,  whence  the  origin 
of  the  term,  meaning  the  sixth. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  iSxed  upon  for  the 
observance  of  the  ceremony,  the  midwife  washes  and  besmears 
the  floor  of  the  house  with  yellow  or  red  earth,  or  cow- 
dung,  and  then  goes  home. 

At  eight  or  nine  (lit.  eight  or  ten)  o'clock  of  that  day, 
the  women  (men  having  no  part  in  this  ceremony)  despatch 
the  following  articles  to  each  of  their  female  friends  and 
relations,  on  a  large  platter  carried  on  the  head  of  the 
midwife,  and  each  individual's  portion  parcelled  out,  viz. 

Sik'kay^aee  (mimosa  abstergens,  Roxb.),  or  reetha  (sa- 
pindus  emarginatus,  Vahl.),  with  which  they  wash 
and  clean  the  head. 

*  By  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali's  account,  this  custom  would  appear  in  Upper 
Hindoostan  to  be  observed  on  the  last-mentioned  day.  She  ob8er\'e6  : 
"  on  the  ninth  day  the  infant  is  bathed — I  cannot  call  any  of  itis  pre- 
"  vious  ablutions  a  bath, — then  its  little  head  is  well  oiled,  and  the 
"  fillet  thrown  aside,  which  is  deemed  necessary  from  the  first  to  the 
^'  ninth  day.  The  infant  from  its  birth  is  laid  in  soft  beaten  cotton, 
''  with  but  little  clothing  until  it  has  been  well  bathed ;  then  a  thin 
'*  muslin  loose  shirt,  edged  and  bordered  with  silver  ribands,  and  a 
'*  small  skull-cap  to  correspond,  comprises  their  dress.  Blankets, 
"  robes,  and  sleeping  dress  are  things  unknown  in  the  nursery  of  a 
•*  zunana, 

**  The  infant's  first  nourishment  is  of  a  medicinal  kind,  composed 
'^  of  amtUtas  (cassia  fistula,  Lin.)  a  vegetable  aperient,  with  sugar  and 
^  distilled  water  of  anniseed ;  this  is  called  gootlee^  and  the  baby  has 
"  no  other  food  for  the  first  three  days,  after  which  it  receives  the 
''  nurse's  aid.  After  the  third  day  a  small  proportion  of  opium  is 
"  administered,  which  practice  is  continued  daily  until  the  child  is 
"-  three  or  four  years  old." — Vol,  iL  p.  6. 
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GingUie  oil  (ol.  sesam.  oriental.  Lin.),  to  rub  over  the 
body  previous  to  the  application  of  the  chicksa  (vide 
Glossary). 

Ckiksa  powder,  mixed  with  water,  to  apply  to  the  body, 
and  therewith  perfume  it,  after  the  oil  has  nearly  eva^ 
pcMrated. 

Lamp-black,  on  a  bit  at  stick,  to  apply  to  the  eye-lids. 

Pan-aooparee^  or  betel  (vide  Glossary). 

Pufirjay^ree^  or  caudle  given  to  puerperal  women  (Glos). 

After  the  child  has  been  washed,  a  koaria,  made  of  any 
iAd  article  of  dress  that  had  been  worn  by  some  great  per- 
sonage who  had  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  is  the  first  dress 
ppt  on  the  child  (hitherto  having  worn  only  a  pinafore  tied 
round  the  neck,  and  covering  the  chest  and  abdomen),  in 
order  that  he  may  also  attain  to  as  great  an  age.  Should- 
the  midwife  be  an  old  woman,  she  makes  up  a  koorta  of 
some  of  her  old  clothes,  and  brings  and  puts  it  on  the  child. 
Then  all  the  female  relatives  in  the  house  and  neighbour- 
hood bathe  themselves,  and  wear  the  fine  clean  dresses 
brought  by  the  washerman  for  the  mother  and  friends ;  for  it 
is  the  usual  practice  for  him  to  lend  for  that  day  to  poor 
people,  on  such  an  occasion,  clothes  which  belong  to  his 
employers,  for  which  he  is  suitably  rewarded.  Such  suits 
oi  clothes  are  termed  purrud  (or  borrowed). 

This  being  done,  they  place  the  Ijdng-in  woman  on  an 
Indian  cot,  and  bathe  her  with  a  decoction  of  aromatic 
herbs,  viz.  of  a  handful  of  neem  (or  margosa  leaves^),  and 
ahumbake  (or  leaves  of  the  chaste  tree-f ).  At  this  time  it 
is  usual  to  give  a  present  to  the  midwife  of  some  ready 
money.    On  this  day,  the  ktUeejeey  as  it  is  called,  of  a 


*  Melia  azadirachta.  Lin. 
t  Vitex  negundo.  Lin. 
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sheep  (vix.  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys),  are 
invariably  dressed  and  served  up  with  Vhichree.  A  portion 
is  likewise  transmitted  to  all  absent  relatives,  and  the  night 
is  spent  in  singing,  music,  and  all  kinds  of  iperry-making. 
These  ceremonies  are  observed  not  only  on  the  cKhuttee^ 
day  of  the  first-born,  but  also  on  that  of  every  child. 

In  the  evening,  a  plate  of  Whichree  or  polaoOf  with  two  or 
three  kinds  of  curries  and  other  things,  according  as  they 
can  afford  them,  are  kept  over-night.  This  is  in  order  that, 
when  the  child  grows  up,  he  may  not  eye  and  covet  every 
article  of  food  he  sees.  Should  his  parents  not  keep  these 
things,  and' he  afterwards  turn  out  s,  gourmand,  people  are 
apt  to  say  that  it  is  very  probable  his  Vhanda  (as  this  dish 
is  called)  was  not  sufficiently  filled  with  many  choice  viands; 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  dish,  a  lamp,  made  of  flour  paste, 
having  four  wicks,  is  occasionally  placed  and  lighted.  The 
firiends  of  the  puerperal  woman,  on  seeing  this  bright  lumi- 
nary, drop  into  it  something  in  the  shape  of  money,  accord- 
ing to  each  one^s  means,  and  it  is  kept  burning  all  night ; 
but  next  morning  the  midwife  carries  it  off. 

The  dish  of  food  is  termed  cKhuttee  ka  Vhanday  as  also 
rut-jugga,  and  by  the  vulgar  cKhuttee-mah  (or  sixth-day 
mother),  because  they  suppose  that  CKhuttee  (whom  they 
consider  an  angel  that  writes  people^s  fates)  comes  and 
writes  the  child's  destiny  upon  it. 

The  ceremony  of  cKhuttee  is  commonly  kept  by  the  lower 
orders  of  society ;  while  the  higher  classes  usually  substi- 
tute the  rite  Uqeeqa  (vide  next  chapter)  in  its  stead. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Concemiiig:»  l»t,  ChiUa,  or  the  fortieth  day.— 2d,  Uqeeqn,  or  sacri- 
fice.— 3d.  Mocndun,  or  shaving. — 4th.  Placing  the  child  in  the  Guh' 
warOy  or  swinging  cradle. 

Sect.  1.  ChiUa^  or  the  fortieth-^y, 

Chilla  is  a  rite  observed  by  both  rich  and  poor  on 
the  fortieth  day  after  parturition,  and  is  esteemed  by 
them  an  important  festival ;  for,  agreeably  to  the  Shurra 
(or  precepts  of  Mohummud),  until  that  day  the  mother  is 
not  allowed  to  pray  or  fast,  touch  the  sacred  Qoran^  or 
enter  the  Musfid.  It  was  the  custom  originally  to  refrain 
firom  these  as  long  as  the  woman  had  any  issue  upon  her ; 
but  the  foolish  as  well  as  the  wise  among  the  female  sex 
have  equally  fixed  upon  the  fortieth  day  as  the  boundary  of 
self-denial. 

On  this  day,  as  well  as  on  that  of  cKhuttee  (and  also  by 
the  generality  of  people  on  the  twelfth,  twentieth,  and 
thirtieth,  called  the  monthly  chilla^  when  they  also  cook 
kheer^  Whichree,  bhajeey  according  to  their  means),  the 
female  relatives  and  neighbours  assemble,  and  have  the 
lying-in-woman  and  infant  bathed  and  dressed  out  in  fine 
dothes.  Kheer  and  k^hichree  having  been  cooked,  and 
faieeha  offered  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  Mohummud 
Moostuffa  (the  blessing !  &c.),  are,  in  the  forenoon,  eaten 
and  distributed,  and  sent  to  the  males  and  females. 

The  female  acquaintances  are  invited  for  the  evening ; 
and  when  the  period  of  assembling  approaches,  doolees  are 
despatched  for  them. 

The  guests,  on  coming  to  the  feast,  necessarily  bring 
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some  nayoota  (or  present)  always  along  with  them,  every 
one  according  to  his  ability  ;  such  as  a  red  cloth  koorta,  or 
a  topee  (cap)  edged  with  lace,  or  of  brocade ;  a  gold  or 
silver  huns-lee  or  kurray^  for  the  baby,*  and  for  the  mother 
a  sareey  peshwax^  orhnee^  chole^  and  a  set  of  bungreesj 
pan-8oopareey  flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  sundtU ;  moreover, 
some  also  bring  for  the  father  a  sayla^  pugreCj  or  some  other 
dress.  These  are  either  brought  with  them  on  some  kind  of 
tray,  such  as  a  tittmq^  khoariy  kishtee^  soopy  or  in  baskets, 
(just  as  they  can  afford  it),  or  sent  for  afterwards. 

If  any  of  the  women  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to 
afford  any  thing  valuable,  they  content  themselves,  on  be- 
holding the  infantas  countenance,  with  putting  a  rupee  or 
two  into  its  hands. 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  customary  for  the  child''s  maternal 
grandmother,  maternal  grandfather^  maternal  aunt,  and 
other  relatives  on  the  mother^s  side,  to  bring  with  them  for 
the  child  a  present  (according  to  their  means),  of  a  gold, 
silver,  or  wooden  cradle;  some  ready  money,  a  pair  of 
kurray^  torray,  a  gold  or  silver  huxtslee^  with  VhichreSj 
sugar  and  other  eatables,  jewels,  clothes,  &c :  and'  this  is 
caUed  Vhichree  kee  russum  (or  the  Vhichree  ceremony.) 

The  whole  of  that  day  is  spent  in  amusements  of  various 
descriptions ;  such  as  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  &c. 

In  most  cities,  on  the  cKhuttes  and  chiUa  days,  they 
engage  h\fray  (eunuchs);  or  these  come  of  their  own 
accord,   to  dance,  sing,   and  play.     It  is  customai^  fot 


*  Also  "  taweezes  of  gold  and  silver ;  these  are  tablets  on  which 
**  engraved  verses  from  the  Qoran  are  inscribed  in  Arabic  charac- 
'*  ters ;  they  are  strung  on  cords  of  gold  thread,  and  suspended,  when 
"  the  child  is  old  enough  to  bear  their  weight,  over  one  shoulder, 
*^  crossing  the  back  and  chest,  and  reaching  below  the  hip  on  the 
"  opposite  ride." — Mrs,  Meet  H,  AH,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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eunuchs  to  go  and  si-arch  about  the  lanes,  calling  out, 
"  where  is  a  son  bom  ?"  and  when  a  boy  is  born  any  where, 
tliey  dance  at  the  house  of  the  parents,  and  exact  money 
from  them,  according  to  their  means.  If  agirl  be  born,  they 
do  not  get  much — in  fact,  most  people  give  nothing,  nor  are 
they  themselves  at  all  importunate  in  their  demands.  On 
the  birth  of  a  son,  should  they  not  be  sent  for,  they  contrive 
to  find  him  out,  go  to  his  house  and  dance.  Should  they 
he  suitably  rewarded  agreeably  to  the  rank  of  the  individual, 
well  and  guod ;  if  not,  they  raise  a  clamour  and  noise,  and 
load  him  with  curses.  In  short,  they  do  not  leave  the 
house  until  they  obtain  something. 

Their  mode  of  dancing  is  as  follows:  A  gond  looking 
person  among  them  is  selected  to  dance,  and  the  rest  play 
on  the  dhuluk  and  munjeeray  and  sing.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  dan<%r  makes  an  artificial  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  his  abdomen,  by  inserting  a  cloth  pad 
under  his  dress  to  represent  a  woman  with  child.  After  a 
little  while,  the  dancer,  as  if  in  actual  lalwur,  screams  and 
roars  out  lustily,  and  ultimately  drops  the  pad  as  if  bringing 
forth  the  infant.  Then  the  pretended  mother  rocks  it  in 
a  cradle,  or  dandles  it  in  her  arms.  After  dancing  and 
singing  awhile,  they  take  some  betel  and  imboiled  rice,  and 
depart. 

In  the  evening  about  six  or  seven  o'clock,  the  male  relatives 
and  friends  are  likewise  invited  to  a  separate  entertainment; 
when,  after  they  have  ofi'ered  fateehfi  over  polaoo  in  the 
name  of  all  the  prophets,  or  of  his  holiness  Mohummud 
Moostuffa  (the  blessing  !  &c.),  it  is  served  up  to  them. 

It  is  customary  among  some,  on  the  ch'hutiee  or  chilia 
night,  to  take  the  mother  out  into  the  open  air  with  the 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  make  her  count  a  few  stars.  AStcr 
this  they  shoot  a  cuuplc  of  arrows  into  the  air. 
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Sect.  2.  Uqeeqa^  or  Sacrifice. 

Among  some  people,  either  on  the  cKhuttee  or  chilla, 
or  any  other  convenient  day,  the  rite  uqeeqa*  is  performed. 
It  consists  in  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  the  name  of* the  child,  of 
two  he-goats,  if  the  new-bom  be  a  boy ;  and  of  one,  if  a 
girl.  The  he-goat  requires  to  be  above  a  year  old,  and 
8uheeh'4x>Uaza  (or  perfect  and  without  blemish);  he  must  not 
be  blind  of  one  or  both  eyes,  or  lame,  and  is  to  be  skinned  so 
nicely  that  no  flesh  adhere  to  his  skin,  and  his  flesh  so  cut  up 
that  not  a  bone  be  broken.  It  being  difficult  to  separate  the 
flesh  from  the  smaller  bones,  they  are  boiled'  and  dressed 
with  the  flesh  remaining ;  while  in  eating,  the  people  are 
enjoined  to  masticate  and  swallow  the  softer  bones,  and  the 
meat  is  carefully  taken  ofi^  the  larger  ones  without  injuring 
the  bone.  The  meat  is  well  boiled,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  separated  from  the  bones.  This  is  served  up 
with  manda^  chupatee^  or  rotecf  While  they  are  offering 
it,  an  Arabic  sentence  is  repeated ;  the  signification  of  which 
runs  thus :  "  O  Almighty  God !  I  offer  in  the  stead  of  my 
•*  own  offspring,  life  for  life,  blood  for  blood,  head  for  head, 
"  bone  for  bone,  hair  for  hair,  and  skin  for  skin.  In  the 
"  name  of  God  do  I  sacrifice  this  he-goat.""  It  is  meri- 
torious to  distribute  the  food  to  all  classes  of  people,  save  to 
the  seven  following  individuals,  vix.  the  person  on  whose 
account  the  offering  is  made,  his  parents,  and  his  paternal 
and  maternal  grandfathers  and  grandmothers ;  to  whom  it 
is  unlawful  to  partake  of  it 


•  Uqeeqa  properly  implies,  both  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifice 
and  the  shaving  of  the  child's  head  ;  but  to  this  latter  operation,  the 
people  of  this  countrj'  have  given  the  name  of  Moondun.  The  former 
is  a  rite  directed  to  be  observed  in  the  Huddees. 

t  Different  kinds  of  broad. 
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The  bones,  boiled  or  unboiled,  skin,  feet,  and  bead,  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  no  cme  is  allowed  to  eat  them. 


Sect.  S.  Moondun,  or  Shaving. 

Among  the  respectable  and  wealthy,  Uqeeqa  is  first 
performed ;  and  Moondun  on  any  day  afterwards.  Though 
most  people  have  the  child's  head  shaved  on  the  uqeeqa  day, 
the  lower  classes  of  people  only  observe  the  latter  ceremony ; 
and  those  who  are  very  poor,  moreover,  to  save  expense  do 
it  on  the  same  day  with  one  of  the  preceding,  vix.  cVhuttee 
or  chilla^  while  the  rich  perform  them  all  on  difibrent  days. 

On  this  occasion,  the  child^s  head  is  shaved,  and  the 
ceremony  is  denominated  Moondun;  from  moondna,  to 
shave.  Those  who  can  afford  it  have  it  performed  with  a 
silver-mounted  razor,  and  use  a  silver  cup  to  contain  the 
water ;  both  of  which,  after  the  operation,  are  given  in  a 
present  to  the  barber,  together  with  one  and  a  quarter  8eer 
of  rice,  some  pansoopareey  a  couple  of  wreaths  of  flowers,  a 
nosegay,  and  some  cash. 

After  the  head  is  shaved,  among  the  nobility  a  solution 
of  saffron,  and  among  the  poor  sundul  embrocation  is 
applied  on  it.  The  hair  is  then  weighed,  and  its  weight  in 
silver  being  distributed  among  the  religious  mendicants, 
it  is  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  either  buried  in  the 
earth  or  thrown  into  the  water. 

Those  who  can  afford  it  have  the  hair  taken  to  the  water- 
side, and  there,  after  they  have  assembled  musicians  and 
the  women,  and  offered  fateeha  in  the  name  of  Ehoaja 
Khizur*  over  the  hair,  on  which  they  put  flour,  sugar, 
ghee,  and  milk,  the  whole  is  placed  on  a  raft  or  juhaz,  (a 


*  Khoaja  Khizur. —  k^ide  chap,  xxvii. 
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ship,ch.xiv.8ect  3.)  illuttiinatedby  lamps,  the  musicians  sing- 
ing and  playing  the  whole  time,  they  launch  it  on  the  water. 
Some  people  at  the  time  of  moondun  leave  choonteea  (or 
tufts  of  hair  unshaved)  in  the  name  of  particular  saints 
(vide  chap,  xxxii.),  and  take  great  care  that  nothing  unclean 
contaminates  them.  A  few,  vowing  in  the  name  of  any 
saint,  do  not  perform  moondun  at  all,  but  allow  the  hair 
to  grow  for  one  or  even  four  or  five  years ;  and,  either  at 
the  expiration  of  the  appointed  season,  or  a  little  before  or 
after,  proceed  to  the  durgah  (or  shrine)  of  that  saint,  and 
there  have  the  hair  shaved.  Should  it  happen  that  they 
are  in  a  distant  country  at  the  time,  and  have  not  the 
means  of  repairing  to  his  shrine,  they  perform  fateeha  in 
his  name,  and  have  the  hair  shaved  at  the  place  where  they 
may  happen  to  be.  Such  hair  is  termed  jumal  choonteea 
oTJumal  haL  This  ceremony  is,  by  some  men  and  women, 
performed  with  great  faith  in  its  eflRcacy. 

Sect.  4.    Placing  the  infant  in  the  Guhwara  or  Cradle. 

On  the  fortieth  day,  or  usually  on  some  previous  day,  the 
infant  is  placed  in  a  guhwara  {i.e.  a  swinging-cradle). 

At  the  time  of  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  in  the  swing 
(observed  in  the  evening),  the  females  having  assembled, 
apply  stmdul  to  the  four  legs  of  the  cradle,  and  ornament 
them  with  red  thread.  Then  having  placed  four  cocoa- 
nuts  on  the  four  comers  within  the  cradle,  and  put  some 
boiled  chunna*  (or  Bengal  horse-gram),  together  with  ma^ 
leeda  and  pansooparee  on  a  platter,  placed  on  the  floor 
near  the  swing,  or  held  in  the  hand,  they  lay  the  child 
down  in  the  cradle,  and  sing  some  customary  song  for 
lulling  babies  asleep ;  after  which,  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, they  scramble  for  the  eatables. 


*  Cicer  arienatum.  Lin. 
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They  sit  up  the  whole  night  amusing  themselves  with 
singing,  music,  &c.  Sometimes  they  perfonn  the  parts 
themselves,  and  play  on  the  d'lud  and  munjeera ;  at  other 
times  employ  hired  domneeaa  (professed  female  musicians) 
to  play  and  sing  to  them.  These  ceremonies  belong  pecu- 
liarly to  the  female  department 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cancerning,  1st.  The  child's  Luddoo  handhna^  or  making  L/uddoo^ 
(alias  foldiog  hands).' — 2d.  ChtUiana,  or  causing-  the  infant  to  lick, 
i.e,  weaning. — 3d.  Dant  neekulna,  or  teething. — 4th.  MooU'^hee 
handhwtf  or  crawling  on  all  fours. — 5th.  Kan  cKhay  da-na^  or  horing 
the  ear?. 

Skct.  1. — Ltiddoo  bandhna. 

When  the  child  is  about  four  months  old,  in  playing 
with  his  hands  he  frequently  clasps  them  together;  this 
action  is  construed  into  the  child'^s  forming  luddoos ;  con- 
sequently luddoos  (a  kind  of  round  sweetmeat)  are  imme- 
diately ordered  for  the  occasion  ;  and  after  they  have  invited 
the  nearer  relatives,  and  offered  fateeha  on  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet  (the  blessing,  &c.),  thej^  are  distributed 
to  them,  and  after  this  they  make  merry. 

Sect.  2. — Chuttana. 

On  the  child'^s  attaining  the  age  of  seven  months,  the 
nearer  relatives,  male  and  female,  are  invited  to  a  feast ;  on 
which  occasion  they  cook  polaoo  and  feernee  or  kheevy  and 
having  offered  fateeha  in  the  blessed  name  of  his  holiness 
Mohummud  the  Chosen,  (on  whom,  &c.),  they  take  a  little 
of  the  feernee  with  the  fore-finger,  and  apply  it  to  the 

D 
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ehild^s  tongue  (h^nce  its  name  chuttanaj  i.e.  causing  to 
lick).  This  Is  repeated  twice ;  and  may  with  greater  pro- 
priety be  termed  weaning,*  ance  previous  to  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony  the  child  tasted  nothing  but  its  mother^s 
milk ;  btf t  from  this  day  he  is  allowed  other  kinds  of  food.+ 
On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  similar  ones  when  females  are 
entertained,  the  d^hol  and  munjeeray  are  necessarily  present ; 
and  they  amuse  themselves  in  singing  and  playing  on  them. 

Sect.  3. — Dantneekulna, 

Frequently  termed  dant  ghoongnee ;  because  on  the  first 
tooth  making  its  appearance,  they  prepare  ghoongneean  of 
wheat  or  chtmna  (Bengal  horse-gram),  that  is,  boil  them 
whole  with  sugar ;  and  having  offered  fateeha^  distribute 
them  among  the  relations,  friends,  and  neighbours.  Those 
who  can  afford  it  have  an  entertainment  in  the  evening. 

Sect.  4. — Mootfhee  bandhna. 

Mootfhee  bandhna  (or  closing  the  fists),  and  rengna  (or 
crawling),  are  names  given  to  the  ceremony,  when  the  child 
ishuts  his  fists  and  begins  to  crawl  on  all  fours.  On  this  occa- 
sion they  prepare  moormoora  (parched  rice),  mixed  up  with 
syrup  of  goor,  and  made  in  the  form  atluddoos  (or  balls),  dis- 
pense them  among  the  invited  relations  and  friends,  and  spend 
the  night  in  amusing  themselves  with  singing  and  music. 

Sect.  5. — Kan  cKhaydana. 

When  a  girl  attains  to  the  age  of  one  or  two  years,  the 
lobes  of  her  ears  are  bored.  Having  put  into  the  lap  of  the 
operatrix  two  khopras  (or  dried  half-kernels  of  the  cocoa-nut) 

*  The  child  does  not  discontiniM  sucking^,  frequently,  till  he  is 
three  or  four  years  old. 

t  The  first  food  they  give  consists  of  milk  mixed  with  gJiee  (or 
clarifted  butter). 
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and  pan^90&pare^i  ind  applied  msndul  to  her  n^k^  they 
employ  her  to  make  the  holes.  By  d^reea  other  holei»  are 
bored  along  the  whole  edge  of  the  ear,  and  erenfai  the  centre 
psrt  of  it,  tin,  when  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  two  or 
thrae  years,  she  has  thirteen  holes  in  the  right  ear  and 
twd^e  in  the  left.  Some  have  only  a  hole  bored  in  each 
bbe  of  the  ear,  a  second  in  the  middle  projecting  part 
over  the  OTifice  of  the  ear,  a  third  above,  and  a  few  othetis 
here  and  there.  In  the  Deccan  it  is  considered  vulgar  by 
moat  people  to  bore  holes  uniformly  all  round  the  edges  of 
the  ears,  as  that  practice  is  mostly  adopted  by  low-caste 
people,  such  as  kunjura  and  butchers. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Canceming  Dawuty  or  inTitatioD;  comprisiDgy  let.  The  sending  of 
Eeiachee  (or  cardamoms  with  verbal  inyitations).— 2d.  The  bringing 
or  taking  of  Natf-oo-ta^  alias  Mvmja  (presents  carried  in  state),  by 
the  guests. 

SECt.  1. — Invitations. 
The  custom  of  sending  eeiachee  (or  cardamoms)  is  a  form 
of  invitation  in  common  use  among  the  female  sex.    Men 
generally  invite  their  friends  by  letter. 

When  any  affair  of  importance  is  about  to  take  place  in 
a  person^s  house,  such  as  a  nuptial  ceremony  or  an  enter- 
tainment, and  it  is  requisite  to  invite  ladies  on  those  joyful 
occasions,  this  is  done  by  the  transmission  of  cardamoms  to 
each  person,  as  follows : 

Any  woman  in  the  habit  of  going  about  the  street,  lane, 
or  bazar,*  is  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  being  superbly 

•  Meaning,  one  not  immured. 
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• 

decked  out,  is  despatched  on  her  errand,  attended  by 
musicians  playing,  and  carrying  in  her  hand  a  brass  plate 
containing  sundul,  pansooparee  ka  beereean,  (betel-leaf 
parcels),  together  with  sugar-candy  and  cardamoms  en- 
veloped in  red  paper,  separately  arranged  in  each  one^s 
name. 

The  woman  sent  with  the  cardamoms  approaches  the 
lady  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  having  made  her  obei- 
sance,* delivers  her  message  in  these  terms :  "  Such  or  such 
"  a  lady  (naming  the  person)  sends  her  best  compliments 
"  and  embraces  to  you ;  and  says,  that  as  to-morrow  there 
^'  is  a  little  gaiety  about  to  take. place  in  my  house,  and  I 
"  wish  all  my  female  friends  by  their  presence  to  grace 
"  and  ornament  with  their  feet  the  house  of  this  poor  in- 
**  dividual,  and  thereby  make  it  a  garden  of  roses,  you 
**  must  also  positively  come^'f  and  by  remaining  a  couple 
"  of  hours,  honour  my  humble  dwelling  with  your  com- 
"  pany.'* 

Should  she  accept  of  the  invitation,  the  cardamon-bearer 
applies  a  little  of  the  sundul  to  her  neck,  stomach,  and 
back,  and  puts  her  share  of  sugar-candy  and  cardamoms 
into  her  mouth,  or  they  are  handed  to  her  along  with  the 
betel-leaf  parcel. 

Should  the  lady  not  be  willing  to  go,  sundul  is  only  ap- 
plied, and  a  pan  ka  beera  (without  any  of  the  cardamom 
and  sugar-candy)  handed  to  her. 

Having,  after  this  fashion,  been  at  all  the  houses  and 
returned  the  message  (with  compliments),  of  their  intention 
of  coming,  next  day  a  doolee^  accompanied  by  a  maid- 
servant, is  despatched  for  them.  But  if  the  hostess  be  poor. 


•  For  the  different  forms  of  salutation,  depending  upon  the  rank  of 
the  individuals,  vide  Glossary. 

t  A  common  mode  of  saying,  do  not  decline  doing  bo. 
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she  sends  her  own  women  to  escort  them  to  the  house  H 
little  before  daybreak.* 

On  their  arrival,  the  lady  of  the  house  advances  to  the 
gate  to  meet  them,  and  embracing  and  welcoming  them 
with  smiles,  takes  them  by  the  hand  into  the  house,  and 
seats  them  on  the  carpet. 

On  many  minor  occasions  women  are  similarly  invited  by 
the  sending  of  such  a  messenger ;  but  she  is  unattended  by 
muse,  and  does  not  carry  any  cardamoms,  aundtU^  &c. 

Sect.  H.— Presents  made. 

The  guests,  in  going  to  the  house,  must  bring  with  them 
sofmenay-oa^a  alias  n^unja  (i.  e.  presents),  and  in  so  doing, 
they  are  guided  by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
feast,  as  well  as  by  a  regard  to  their  own  means. 

The  presents  usually  brought  on  the  celebration  of  the 
ceremofiies  of  CKhuttee  and  ChiUa  have  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  mx,  a  hunsleCj  kurrayj  koorta^  topee,  sdree, 
ckolee^pansoopareeyp^hooland  sundiU. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  child's  being  taught  MsmiUdy  the 
presents  consist  of  a  small  gold  or  silver  plate  of  the  weight 
of  eight  annas  or  one  toloj-f  suspended  by  a  red  thread, 
together  with  a  piece  of  velvet  sufficient  to  make  a  choice, 
pansooparccy  flowers,  simdtU,  and  sweetmeats. 

If  the  present  be  intended  for  a  wedding-gift,  it  consists 
of  a  shawl,  a  piece  of  muslin,  a  saree,  pugree,  or  cholee, 
with  pan-sooparee,  flowers,  and  sundul,  or  some  delicious 
viand  or  muleeda,  (a  kind  of  cake),  or  sweetmeats,  or 
merely  betel,  plantains,  and  cocoa-nuts.  These  are  either 
brought  along  with  them,  or,  as  among  the  great,  are  after 


♦  Literally,  when  two  ffhurrirs  of  tlio  nij^ht  arc  still  wantii^jr 
f  A  tola  (or  rupee)  weighs  exactly  three  drams. 
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their  «rrival  carried  thither  by  the  men  in  great  pomp  and 
state. 

It  is  expected  that  those  in  low  circumstances  should 
make  a  present  of  at  least  a  yelvet  cholet^  with  some  sweet* 
meats,  pan-soopareey  flowers,  and  suniuh  according  to  their 
means. 

Should  they  not  have  brought  any  mur^a,  they  are  re- 
quired to  put  a  rupee  or  two,  or  half  a  rupee,  into  the  hands 
of  eith^  the  child  or  the  mistress  of  the  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Concerning  the  custom  of  formiog  the  Sai  ^ruh  alias  Burrui garUh^ 
pr  imnual  knot,  f .  e,  the  Observance  of  the  Birth-day  Anniversary. 

This  custom  is  observed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  child's 
birth-day:  it  is  commemorated  with  great  rejoicings.  Hav- 
ing cooked  polaooy  and  invited  all  the  relatives  and  friends 
for  the  evening,  they  are  entertained  sumptuously.  Along 
with  the  pokwo  are  deposited  sometimes  WhtMee  and  sugar, 
and  over  Xhemfateeha  is  offered,  either  in  the  name  of  his 
holiness  the  Prophet,  or  Nooh  (Noah,  the  peace  of  Grod  be 
upon  them  !)  This  being  ended,  some  old  dame  secretly  or 
openly  ties  a  knot  on  the  red  thread  brought  for  the  occasion. 
This  is  observed  annually  by  way  of  record  of  the  age  of  the 
individual.  The  women  amuse  themselves  all  m'ght  with 
singing,  playing,  eating,  and  drinking.-(* 

This  is  a  custom  very  common  among  the  nobility ;  less 
so  among  the  lower  classes  of  people. 

*  Valae  about  a  rupee,  or  two  shillings. 

t  Though  in  public  they,  as  well  as  the  men,  drink  only  such  beve: 
rages  as  water,  shwrbuty  milk,  &c.,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  in 

private 
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Some  are  in  the  Ubit  of  gynng  first  the  enteFtamment ; 
and  after  dinner  is  ended,  the  faieef^  oa  the  VAuHefi  and 
augar,  or  sugar  alone,  with  the  aboFe-meotioned  r^threadf 
in  the  name  of  his  holiness  Noah  (peace  be  unto  him!) 

The  reason  whjftUeeha  is  <^ered  ip  the  name  of  Noah 
(peace  be  unto  him  !)  is,  that  since  he  lived  to  an  incalcuUu* 
ble  age  (some  saj  five  hundred,  others  a  thousand  years), 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  imploring  his  blessing  the  child^s 
age  will  likewise  prove  long.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CoDcemiD^  the  custom  of  teaching  the  Child  BismiUa^  (or  pronouncing 
the  name  of  God,)  and  the  mode  of  doing  it 

The  ceremony  of  bismiUa  is  observed  when  the  boy  or 
girl  has  attained  the  age  of  four  years  four  months  and  fou^r 
days.-f- 

Two  or  three  days  previous  to  it,  the  child  is  decked  out 
from  head  to  foot  in  yellow  clothes^  has  some  chiksa  applied 
by  9ohagin  women,  and  is  seated  in  a  separate  room  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose ;  has  a  cloth  ceiling  erected  over  his 


private  to  take  strong  drink,  although  it  be  prohibited  in  the  Qor€tn ; 
cscHsiog  themselves  by  saying  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  use  of  the 
Juice  of  a  fruit,  (meaning  the  grape). 

*  The  girrs  years  are  numbered  by  a  silver  loop  or  ring  being  added 
**  yearly  to  the  ffiurlonee,  or  silver  neck-ring.  These  are  the  only 
*^  methods  of  registering  the  ages  of  Mussulmaun  children. 

**  The  sal-giruh  is  a  day  of  annual  rejoicing  through  the  whole 
**  house,  of  which  the  boy  is  a  member;  music,  fireworks,  toys,  and 
*^  whatever  amusement  suits  his  age  and  taste  are  liberully  granted  to 
**  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  happiness." — Mrs,  M.  H.  AUt  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

t  If  a  daughter,  the  ptUgoon^hufiy  (or  plaiting  of  the  little  girlU  side 
locks,)  is  likewise  first  performed  with  the  bismiiia. 
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head,  and  coloured  cloth  curtains  suspended  from  it  all 
round,  to  represent  a  throne.  Every  morning  and  evening 
while  they  are  rubbing  the  ckiksa  over  his  body,  musicians 
continue  singing  and  plajdng,  and  the  child  is  not  allowed 
to  go  about.  This  is  denominated  mtmja  bythna  (i.  e.  sit- 
ting in  state). 

The  day  before  that  of  the  ceremony,  the  females  are, 
as  above  related,  invited  by  the  sending  of  eelachee  (or 
cardamons),  and  the  male  relatives  and  friends  by  letter, 
in  the  following  form : 

"  To  (such  a  one)  the  obliger  of  friends,  greeting, 

"  At  this  poor  individual's  dwelling,  his  son  (or  daughter, 
'^  as  the  case  may  be),  is  this  evening  to  be  taught  biamiUa^ 
*'  kkwanee  (or  to  repeat  the  name  of  Gkxl),  I  beg  you  will, 
^'  by  becoming  one  of  the  party,  kindly  grace  and  oma- 
<<  ment  the  assembly  with  your  presence,  and  jojrfuUy 
'^  partake  of  something ;  for  by  so  doing,  you  will  afford 
^^  me  peculiar  pleasure. 

<<  The  letter  of  (so  and  so)  a  Moonshee  or  Mowlutvee.'" 

Among  the  illiterate  poor,  instead  of  a  note,  a  verbal 
message  is  sent  to  the  above  effect,  by  a  person  usually 
employed  on  such  errands. 

On  the  bismiUa  day,  the  females  assemble  among  them- 
selves, and  the  men  meet  together  at  the  appointed  hour  in 
the  evening. 

The  child  having  been  bathed  in  the  afternoon,  and  all 
the  chtkaa  washed  well  off  his  body,  they  exchange  his 
yellow  garments  for  red  or  white  ones  of  superior  quality ; 
such  as  tashy*  baMayf  mu8hroo,l  or  ktimkhwabj§  (accord- 


•  7\isht  or  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  thread. 

t  Badhy  or  brocade  of  silken  stuff  variegated. 

X  Mushroo,  or  stufifo  of  silk  and  cotton. 

§  Kumkhwabf  silk  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  flowers. 
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iDg  to  their  means) ;  then  having  suspended  on  the  child^s 
neck  the  gold  or  silver  plates  tied  to  a  red  thread,  which 
woBoe  may  have  Infought,  they  apply  sttndul  to  his  neck, 
^Uhtr  and  other  scents  to  his  clothes,  throw  a  garland  of 
flowers  round  his  neck,  put  gt^ay  (or  flower-bracelets)  on 
his  wrists,  and  crown  the  whole  with  a  sayhra  (or  wreath 
of  flowers,  or  of  gold-wire)  over  his  forehead.  In  short, 
they  adorn  him  in  every  way  possible. 

Thus  bedecked,  he  is  seated  in  the  presence  of  his  family- 
teacher,  or  in  front  of  some  learned  and  respectable  person, 
as  a  mushaekh  (or  divine),  &c. 

Near  tliem  are  placed  a  couple  of  trays,  containing  lud- 
doos  (two  huge  ones  being  pasted  over  with  gold  or  silver- 
leaf),  together  with  flowers,  a  nosegay^  sundul^  a  small  gold 
or  silver  plate,  a  pen  and  inkstand  (the  two  last  also  some- 
times of  gold  or  silver),  betel  leaves,  and  cloth  of  some 
kind,  for  a  present  to  the  teacher. 

The  tutor,  after  offering  fateeha  over  the  eatables  in  the 
name  of  his  highness  Mohummud  Moostuffa,  ( the  peace !  &c.) 
writes  on  the  plate  with  the  pen  dipped  in  the  aundul^  or  a 
solution  of  saffron  in  water,  the  words  bismilla  hirruhman- 
nimtheem,*  and  makes  the  child  lick  it  off.  He  then  puts  the 
two  ornamented  luddoos  into  the  hands  of  his  pupil  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  him  to  go  through  his  task  with  plea- 
sure. It  is  also  customary  to  write  the  soora-e-^lhumd  (or  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Qqrariy  which  is  a  very  short  one),  on  red 
paper;  and  those  who  can  afford  it,  on  a  gold  or  silver 
plate,  and  give  it  into  the  hands  of  the  boy  or  girl,  and 
desire  him  or  her  to  repeat,  first  the  words  bismilla  hir- 
ruhman-nirruheemy*  then  the  soora-e-fateeha^  (or  the  first 
cliapter,  called  also  by  this  name),  afterwards,  from  the  Iqra 


*  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  compassionate. 
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or  soara-e^uUuqy  (96th  chapter  of  the  Qitran),  the  following 
verses  or  sentences,*  the  literal  translation  of  which  is  as 
follows :  ^^  Read,  in  the  name  of  thy  God ;  for  He  it  is  who 
<<  hath  created  all  mankind  out  of  a  lump  of  coagulated 
"  blood.f  And  He  is  likewise  that  Almighty  Being,  who 
<<  has  blessed  us  with  the  voice  of  utterance,  and  tau^t  us 
"  the  use  of  the  pen."" 

The  above  being  the  sentence  of  the  sacred  Qaran^ 
which  was  the  very  first  that  was  revealed  to  Mohum- 
mud-the-chosen,  (the  blessing!  &c.),  it  is  conceived  to 
be  one  of  great  excellence,  and  consequently  is  taught  to 
children. 

The  repetition  of  the  verse  being  concluded,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  is  thrown  round  the  neck  of  the  tutor,  the  bouquet 
handed  to  him,  sundtd  applied  to  his  neck,  and  the  piece 
of  cloth  intended  for  him,  together  with  the  abovemen- 
tioned  plate,  pen,  and  inkstand,  are  presented  to  him. 

After  this,  the  child  rises  from  his  seat  and  mukes  his 
obeisance  to  his  master  and  the  ccxnpany ;  the  latter  offer 
their  congratulations  to  the  parents,  and  some  of  the  nearer 
relatives,  when  the  child  pays  his  respects  to  them,  put  a 
rupee  or  two,  or  a  gobJUmohur  into  his  hand. 

Then  the  luddoos  over  which  fateeha  was  offered,  are 
either  by  themselves,  or  afterwards  with  palaoo,  various 
descriptions  of  curries^  kubaha^  &c.  placed  on  the  dustur- 
khwan  (or  cloth  spread  on  the  floor),  each  one's  share  being 
accompanied  by  a  nosegay ;  and  the  friends  set  down  to  the 
repast.  Dinner  being  ended,  l)etel-leaves,  flowers  and 
utittTf  are  offered  to  the  company ;  and  a  few  minutes  after, 
they  retire. 


•  Qoran,  chap.  xcvi.  1 — 5,  called  Iqra, 
t  Alluding  to  the  fcetus  in  embryo. 
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Should  danciiig-girls,  hhand^-hhugteeayj^  or  singer^ 
be  in  waiting,  they  likewise  amuse  the  company  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  with  thdr  performances. 

The  females  are  similarly  entertained  among  themselves, 
and  sit  up  all  night — domneecms  (or  female  musicians) 
anging  and  playing  to  them. 

Next  day,  the  ladies  are  dispatched  to  their  houses  in 
doolees  ;  and,  if  the  landlord  be  a  man  of  property,  he  dis- 
misses them  with  presents  of  chokes  and  btmgrees.  If  not, 
on  the  occasion  of  any  such  joyful  celebration  at  any 
one  df  their  houses,  he  in  return  takes  suitable  presents  tp 
them. 

After  this  ceremony,  the  child  is  sent  to  school 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

CoDcemiDg  Khutna  alias  Soontan  (or  circumcision). 

Circumcision  among  Moosulmans  is  directed  to  be  per- 
formed between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen  years;  though 
occasionally,  it  is  done  either  before  or  after  that  period. 

Should  an  adult  of  a  different  persuasion  be  desirous  of 
embracing  the  Mohummudan  religion,  but  at  the  same  time 
dread  undergoing  the  operation,  it  is  not  essentially  neces 
sary  that  he  should  be  circumcised.  It  is  the  divine  com- 
mand, however,  that  he  should  be  initiated  into  the  tenets 
of  their  faith. 

The  ceremonies  attending  this  rite  are  as  follows :  On  the 


*  Bhandy  a  mimic,  an  actor. 

t  Bhugiceay^  a  dancing-boy,  dressed  up  as  a  dancing-girl. 
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appointed  day  polaoo  or  mtUeeda  is  prepared,  atid  fateeha 
being  offered  over  it  in  the  name  of  the  prophet  Mohummud 
Moostuffa  (the  peace!  &c.),  it  is  distributed  among  the 
friends.  Should  Providence  have  blessed  them  with  the 
means,  they  put  on  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes ;  and  for  a 
few  days  before,  some  people  apply  huldee  and  make  him 
mtmja  bythna  (or  sit  in  state),  as  described  above. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  they  deck  out  the 
child  in  fine  red  or  yellow  clothes,  or  brocade,  and  having 
decorated  him  with  abundance  of  flowers  (denominated 
jfhool  peenana^  or  the  adorning  with  flowers),  and  applied 
meesee  to  his  teeth  (the  only  occasion  on  which  males  use 
meesee)^  accompanied  with  people  letting  off  fire-works,  and 
carrying  artificial  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  (termed  araish)^  as  well 
as  musicians,  they  perform  skub-gusht  (or  nocturnal-peram- 
bulation) and  bring  him  home  to  be  operated  upon. 

Others  again,  postponing  the  preliminary  ceremonies  of 
dinner,  sitting  in  state,  and  perambulating  the  city,  till  after 
the  operation  is  performed  and  the  wound  healed  (which 
is  generally  about  a  week  after),  bathe  the  patient,  let  him 
sit  in  state  for  a  few  days,  and  then  have  the  grand  noc- 
turnal-perambulation.* 

On  this  occasion,  likewise,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
invited  and  entertained  as  before  related. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  circumcision  is 
as  follows. — The  boy  is  seated  on  a  large  new  earthen  pot 
inverted  (or  on  a  chair)  with  a  red  handkerchief  spread 


•  "  At  Lucknow,"  Mrs.  Meer  observes,  "  we  see,  almost  daily, 
"  processions  on  their  way  to  the  Durgah  (before  described),  where 
**  the  father  conveys  the  young  Mussulmaun  to  return  thanks  and 
"  public  acknowledgments  at  the  sainted  shrine.  The  procession  is 
"  planned  on  a  grand  scale,  and  all  the  male  friends  that  can  be  col- 
"  lected  attend  in  the  cavalcade  to  do  honour  to  so  interesting  an 
"  occasion."     Vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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over  it^  having  swallowed,  about  a  couple  of  hours  before, 
some  sHU^oom,  or  sweetened  bhung^  or  subzee^  which  is  admi- 
nistered with  the  double  view  of  intoxicating  him,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  crying  much,  and  of  acting  as  an  anodyne  to 
mitigate  his  sufferings. 

At  the  time  when  the  pperaticm  is  to  take  place,  a  few 
fnands  and  relatives  are  invited,  and  some  of  them  hold  the 
boy  firmly,  while  the  barber,  (whose  office  it  is,)  with  a  sharp 
razor  performs  the  operation.  The  moment  it  is  over,  the 
child  is  desired  to  vociferate  aloud,  three  times,  the  word 
**  deoi^*  (religion)  ;  and,  by  way  of  coaxing  the  boy,  they 
direct  him  to  slap  the  operator  for  having  put  him  to  so 
much  pain.  Besides,  they  get  one  of  the  nearest  and  most 
respectable  relations  to  chew  some  betel  leaves  (which 
colours  the  spittle  red),  and  spit  on  the  wound  the  instant 
it  is  made,  in  order  to  make  the  boy  believe  that  the  red  fluid 
is  ^ttle,  and  not  blood ;  and  they  endeavour  to  quiet  him 
by  assuring  him  that  it  is  such  a  one  who  has  merely  spit 
upon  him.  After  that,  the  boy,  through  shame,  remains 
quiet ;  or,  if  he  be  mischievous,  he  loads  him  with  abuse. 

After  the  operation,  the  barber  applies  some  suitable 
dressing  to  the  wound,  which  heals  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
He  then  receives  his  professional  fee  of  a  rupee  or  two. 
^Vhile  the  ceremony  is  performing,  some  rice  or  ready 
money,  together  with  a  couple  of  chaplets  of  flowers,  pan- 
gooparee  and  sundul^  are  placed  near  them.  After  all  is 
over,  the  wreaths  of  flowers  are  thrown  over  the  barber's 
head,  some  sundvl  is  applied  to  his  neck,  the  rice,  the 
earthen  pot,  and  red  handkerchief  are  given  to  him  in  a 
present.  Should,  however,  the  boy  have  been  seated  on  a 
chair,  the  latter  is  not  given  away. 

When  a  boy  is  circumcised,  if  his  parents  are  poor,  they 
give  him  nothing  to  eat  save  rotee  or  mukeduj  and  sometimes 
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hurreera;  if  rich,  he  id  daily  fed  on  chicken  broth  and 
roieerow-gtrndar  (or  wheaten  cakes  with  plenty  of  ghee  in 
it)  until  such  time  as  the  wound  heals,  in  order  to  support 
strength ;  and  nothing  besides.  No  such  flatulent  diet  ba 
dal^  &c.,  is  allowed ;  for  these  retard  the  cure,  by  occasion* 
ing  a  superabundant  suppuration. 

^  It  is  customary  with  some  women,  (for  others  have  no  faith 
in  it,)  never  to  have  a  child  circumcised  aloncj  but  always 
along  with  another  to  make  an  even  number ;  consequently, 
when  they  have  one  or  three  of  their  own  to  undergo  this 
lite,  they  get  some  poor  woman's  son  to  be  circumcised  with 
theirs.  Should  they  not  succeed  in  procuring  one,  they 
substitute  an  earthen  budhna  (or  a  pot  having  a  spout)  ;  in 
the  mouth  of  which,  they  insert  a  pan  ka  beera  (or  betel- 
parcel),  and  place  it  near  them :  and,  after  circumcising  the 
boy,  they  cut  off  the  pan  ka  beera  (or  betel-parcd) ;  which 
is  to  represent  a  second  circumcisidn.  They  consider  it 
favourable,  if  the  boy,  during  the  operation,  or  soon  after, 
void  urine ;  as  it  prevents  the  blood  from  getting  in  and 
coagulating  in  the  urethra.  They  guard  the  boy  against 
the  contact  of  dogs,  cats,  and  other  defilements — such  as 
women  who  are  unwell ;  for  it  is  supposed,  that  to  see  them 
or  receive  their  shadow  is  unlucky ;  and  they  are  also  afraid, 
lest  the  smell  of  blood  should  induce  these  animals  to  bite 
off  the  part.  They  likewise  guard  against  ants — ^if  poor, 
by  putting  ashes  all  round  the  child^s  bed;  if  rich,  hy 
placing  the  legs  of  the  bed  in  stone-basins  containing  water; 
which  prevents  ants  from  approaching  ibt  patient :  for  these 
insects  are  generally  attracted  by  the  smell  of  blood.  They 
moreover  tie  a  peacock's  feather,  a  copper  cKhitla  (or  ring) 
by  means  of  a  blue  thread,  to  the  neck,  wrist,  or  ankle  of 
the  child,  and  bum  ispund. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Coneeming  the  Hnddeea  (or  conclasion  of  the  child's  reading  of  the 
Qanm)^  and  the  makiag  of  praaeats  to  the  Tator,^— iacludiog  the 
mbjeet  of  Eedee, 

Afler  the  boy  or  girl  has  read  the  sacred  Quran  com- 
pleCdy  through,  a  propitious  day  is  fixed  upon  {vide  horos- 
eope,  page  19))  for  the  purpose  of  making  presents  to  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  child  to 
exhibit  m  public,  his  proficiency  in  reading. 

Ilie  day  before,  the  females  are  invited  by  the  sending  of 
tdadiee  (cardamoms),  and  the  males  by  letter  or  a  verbal 


In  the  evening,  the  Qc>ra7»-reader,  decked  out  in  superb 
apparel,  is  seated  in  presence  of  his  master  in  the  male 
assembly,  with  the  Qoran  in  his  hands ;  near  them  are 
deposited  for  the  tutor,  a  robe  of  honour,  and  some  money 
according  to  the  person'^s  means,  and  betel,  flowers,  sundul 
and  sweetmeats  in  trays ;  a  small  cup  with  some  cywaeen 
(bishopVweed  seed),  and  a  little  salt. 

The  master  then  desires  the  child,  after  reading  the 
maror^faUtha^  alias  d%t<f7u/(the  praise,  or  first  chapter),  and 
a  few  sentences  of  the  soorore-buqr^  alias  A.  L.  M.  (second 
chapter),  to  read  the  two  chapters  of  the  sacred  Qoran, 
named  Ee-^i-seen  (chap.  86.),  and  Ruhman  (chap.  55.),  in 
which,  in  elegant  and  figurative  language,  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  is  beautifully  described.  Accordingly,  the  child  reads 
them  in  the  assembly,  with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice. 

When  concluded,  the  school-master  having  offered /iUeeha 
in  the  name  of  his  highness  Mohummud  Moostufia  (the 
blessing,  &c.)  over  the  eatables,  desires  his  pupil  to  breathe 
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on  the  bishopsweed-seed  and  salt ;  and,  after  blessing  him, 
says,  "  I  forgive  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  in  teaching 
"  thee  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Qaran^  and  do  now,  in 
the  presence  of  this  assembly,  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul,  freely  bestow*  on  thee  what  I  have  taught  thee.'" 
The  discerning  scholar  then,  with  the  most  profound 
reverence,  makes  his  obeisance  to  his  preceptor,  and  offers 
to  him  the  contents  of  the  trays,  the  dress,  money,  &c. 
intended  for  him,  together  with  some  of  the  bishop^s-weed- 
seed  and  salt.f  To  every  individual  of  the  assembly, 
some  of  the  sweetmeat,  with  a  little  of  the  bishopsweed- 
seed  and  salt,  as  sacred^  relics,  are  distributed.  In  some 
cities  it  is  not  customary  to  bring  the  Qoran  along  with  the 
boy  to  the  assembly,  but  they  make  the  boy  repeat  the 
pujtfoei  (viz.  liUahay  mafis  summawatay  wallurzayj  &c. 
to  the  end),  and  some  other  chapter.  Indeed  some  people 
have  nothing  read ;  and  instead  of  bishopV weed-seed  and 
salt,  they  place  cChan^y-Kheeleeavi^  and  butasha  (swollen 
parched  rice  and  spungy  sweetmeat),  and  each  member  of 
the  assemblies  of  males  and  females  give  to  the  boy  a  rupee 
or  two  according  to  their  means,  which  becomes  the  tutor'^s 
perquisite. 

The  obligations,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  school-boy 
towards  his  master,  do  not  terminate  with  the  giving  of 
these  presents;  but  invariably  at  every  feast,  marriage, 
dinner-party,  &c.  the  teacher's  dues  are  to  be  rendered.  In 
short  he  should  be  honoured  as  one's  own  father,  for  people 
in  the  world  are  said  to  have  four  fathers,  viz.  1.  Their 
own   father  (properly  so  called;)  2.  Their  preceptor;  8. 


•  f.  e.  the  benefits  of  the  knowledge  of  it. 
t  An  excellent  remedy  for  g^ripes. 

I  Rendered  so  by  its  having  had  the  contents  of  the  whole  Qoran 
blown  on  it. 
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Their  father-in-law;  and  4.  Their  moorakud  (spiritual 
guide). 

Besides,  the  Prophet  )ias  assured  us,  that  if  any  person 
at  his  daily  devotions  repeats  the  doa-e-masoora  (or  sup- 
plication for  the  remission  of  sins),  for  his  parents  and 
teachers,  the  Almighty  will  undoubtedly  hear  and  answer 
his  prayers. 

Fur  such  children  as  go  to  school,  the  master  usually 
writes  eedee  {i.e.  a  verse  of  something  relating  to  the  eed,  or 
feast),  or  a  blessing  on  the  child,  on  coloured  or  xur-tifuhayiee 
(illuminated)  paper,"  which  he  desires  him  to  take  and  read 
to  his  parents.  On  witnessing  the  progress  that  their  child 
has  made  in  reading,  they  send  by  his  hands  some  rupees, 
or  a  few  pice,  by  way  of  a  present  to  tlje  master. 

There  are  four  eeds  (or  feasts)  in  the  year,  on  which 
occasions,  by  distributing  these  eedees  among  the  scholars^ 
the  masters  exact  presents  from  their  parents,  viz.  at  the 
feasts  Ak/tree  char  shoomba  (ch.  xvi.),  Shaaban  (p.  x\ii ), 
Rumzan  (eh,  xsiv.),  and  Buqur  eed  (ch.  xxvi.)  -f 

In  the  sacred  Qpran  there  are  thirty_;oozes  (or  sections) ; 
on  the  commencement  of  the  jierusal  of  each  of  which  it  is 
customary  to  observe  huddeea.  Among  these,  there  are  four 
principal  ones;  viz.,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  a 
quarter,  of  a  half,  of  three-quarters,  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  of  these,  again,  the  last  is  the 
most  important. 


•  Zttr-a/shanee  is  paper  sprinkled  over  wilh  gold-du«t.  Whcrcaa, 
mozarrig  is  paper  on  which  aro  pasted  devicn  in  gold  leaf. 

t  There  ore  live  etda,  or  fpnata,  held  onnually.  The  t»u  principal 
ones  are  Ihf  Rumsan  feasl  or  eed  ooljilr  and  the  Buqr-eed;  which  are 
Furx  and  Snonnut,  {i.e,  commanded  to  be  obaeired  both  b_v  Ood  and 
the  Prophet);  the  olher  three  are,  Mohumtm,  Akhree rhar  fhoombn 
and  Shuh-e  huTOt,  which  are  only  soannul,  (or  commanded,  viz.  by  the 
Prophet). 
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Indqiendently  of  these,  whenever  the  scholar  commences 
a  new  book,  it  is  necessary  to  entertain  the  master  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  to  observe  what  is  called  hutkkea: 
viz.  sweetmeat,  betel,  sundulj  choonoay  (parched  rice),  and 
toasted  chunnay  (Bengal  horse-gram),  called  poothaneej  with 
money,  such  as  a  rupee  or  two,  according  to  each  one^s 
means,  are  sent  by  the  parents,  and  placed  before  the 
teacher  in  the  school-room,  over  which  the  latter  having 
offered  JiUeeha  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  Mohummud 
Moostuffa,  (the  peace,  &c.)  and  the  author  of  the  book, 
distributes  the  sweetmeats,  poot/umeey  &c.  among  the  school- 
boys. He  applies  sundul  to  the  necks  of  all  the  scholars, 
and  sometimes  a  little  to  his  own,  or  he  takes  a  little  sun- 
dul in  his  hand,  and  smelling  its  fragrant  odour,  repeats  the 
chmocxf  (blessing),  and  having  heard  their  lessons,  and  given 
them  new  ones,  dismisses  them  for  the  other  half  of  the 
day. 

If  the  number  of  scholars  be  great,  and  too  many  holi- 
days would  be  the  consequence,  the  master  defers  the 
fateeha  till  Thursday  (the  established  day  for  the  half- 
holiday),  and  then  having  performed  it  over  two  or  three 
pupils^  huddeeasy  converts  the  two  or  more  holidays  into 
one. 

In  short,  they  embrace  every  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  tutor ;  for  a  blessing  from  his  auspicious  mouth  is  equi- 
valent to  perusing  a  hundred  books ;  since,  while  his  curse 
rests  upon  any  one,  the  study  of  a  hundred  volumes  will 
profit  little :  nay,  he  should  be  esteemed  equal  to,  if  not 
greater  than  one^s  own  father  and  mother ;  inasmuch,  as  he 
makes  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  writings  of  God 
and  his  messenger,  and  explains  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
While  the  natural  parents  nourish  the  body  with  tem- 
poral food,  he  provides  it  with  spiritual. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Cooeemiiig  the  period  of  Virginity,  and  the  Ceremonies  obsen'ed  on 

the  occasion. 

WHien  a  girl  has  her  menses  for  the  first  time,  it  is  called 
Uilig  kona  (arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty  or  discretion) ; 
pghke  nr  myla  hona  (the  head  becoming  dirty  for  the  first 
time) ;  or  tarrofi  iii6;i-mt&ia(reaching  the  age  of  womanhood ; 
litenlly,  mixing  with  the  grown-up). 

At  the  lunar  periods,  the  circumstance  is  denominated 
ij^z^ma  (the  approach  of  the  menses) ;  nuhanee  ana  (the 
arrival  of  the  season  for  bathing) ;  sir  myla  hona  (head  be- 
coming filthy ;  a  handsome  excuse  for  bathing) ;  bay-nvmazee 
ama  (become  unfit  for  prayers) ;  or  napak  hona  (becoming 
unclean). 

Among  Moosulman  girls  the  period  of  virginity  is  from 
ten  to  fourteen,  generally  about  twelve  years  of  age.* 

At  a  girPs  first  menstruation,  seven  or  nine  married 
women  of  the  house  and  neighbourhood  meet  in  the  after- 
noon, and  each  applies  a  little  chiksa  to  her  body,  adorns 
ber  neck  with  a  couple  of  garlands  of  flowers,  anoints  her 
head  with  phoolail  ka  tail  (odoriferous  oil),  and  confines  her 
to  a  private  apartment.  The  women  having  spent  awhile 
in  flinging,  music^  &c.  depart  to  their  own  homes. 

For  seven  days  the  poor  girl  is  shut  up  in  the  room,  not 
allowed  to  go  out,  engage  herself  in  any  employment  what- 
ever, or  bathe ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  her  diet  consists 


•  Mrs.  Meer  (vol.  ii.  p.  349.)  observes,  "  Girls  are  considered  to 
"  have  passed  their  prime  when  they  number  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
**  years ;  even  the  poorest  peasant  would  object  to  a  wife  of  eighteen.*' 

E  2 
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solely  of  Khkhreey  ghee^  bread,  and  sugar :   all  fish,  flesh, 
salt  and  acid  food  being  prohibited. 

On  the  seventh  day  she  is  bathed.  The  above-mentioned 
women,  having  assembled  in  the  morning,  hold  a  red- 
coloured  cloth  over  her  head  in  the  form  of  a  canopy,  take  a 
small  earthen  hudknee^^  either  plain  or  nicely  painted  over, 
and  having  fastened  to  its  neck  a  fte^leaf  parcel  by  means 
of  a  red  thread,  and  dropped  into  it  four  or  five  hurla\  and 
hhwrla^X  each  woman  pours  warm  water  with  it  twice  on 

her  head. 

Before  these  women  commence  the  superintendance  of  the 
ablutions,  their  laps  are  filled  with  maUeda%  and  hetd^  and 
sundid  is  applied  to  their  necks. 

In  the  evening  an  entertainment  is  given  to  the  relatives  of 
both  sexes ;  when  the  girl,  according  to  her  means,  is  decked 
out  in  new  and  elegant  attire,  and  adorned  with  bungrees, 
(glass  bracelets,)  &c.  All  that  day  and  night  they  amuse 
themselves  in  eating,  drinking,  singing,  and  playing. 

If  the  girl  be  married,  and  has  not  already  consummated 
the  rites  of  wedlock  (which  is  more  than  probable),  the 
husband  leads  his  wife  home  to  enjoy  her ;  leaving  the  com- 
pany to  amuse  themselves.  On  the  day  when  a  girl  has 
attained  the  age  of  virginity,  her  parents  generally  make  their 
son-in-law  a  present  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  according  to 
their  means ;  and  having  seated  their  daughter  and  son-in. 
law  together  in  one  place,  they  adorn  them  with  flowers. 

But  to  allow  such  an  indecent  occurrence  to  become 


*  BudhneCy  a  kind  of  pot  with  a  spout  like  an  ewer. 

t  Hurla,  Chebulic  myrobolan ;  Terminalia  cbebula,  Willd. 

{  Bhurhf  Belleric  ditto ;  Terminalia  bilirica,  Rozb. 

§  These  they  receive  in  their  clothes,  the  fore-part  of  the  saree  which 
is  tucked  up  on  one  side. 
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public  is  only  the  custom  among  the  lower  classes  of  people; 
the  higher  and  more  polished  ranks  of  society  never  expose 
such  an  indelicate  circumstance  when  it  takes  place  in  the 
family. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Concerning  the  age  of  Puberty  or  Maturity  in  Males;  and  the  ob- 
•enrmnce  of  the  religious  duties  required  of  them  after  reaching 
manhood. 

When  a  boy,  on  arriving  at  his  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or 
fourteenth  (some  at  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or 
eighteenth)  year,  experiences  a  poOuHo  noctuma^  it  becomes 
his  indispensable  duty  thereafter  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  religion,  viz.  confession  of 
faith,  prayer,  fasting,  alms-giving,  and  pilgrimage.  This 
is  equally  applicable  to  girls. 

i^vious  to  this  period,  t.  e.  during  their  childhood,  all 
their  good  and  evil  deeds  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  their 
parents ;  but  after  this,  they  are  themselves  responsible  for 
their  own  actions. 

When  the  youth  is  overtaken  by  a  poUutio  in  somnOj  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  bathe  on  the  morn- 
ing following;  for,  until  he  has  purified  himself  by  so 
doing,  it  is  unlawful  for  him  either  to  eat,  pray,  touch  the 
Qoran^  or  go  to  the  mosque. 

These  rules  extend  likewise  to  other  ablutions,  directed 
to  be  observed  by  divine  command.  Of  these  there  are  four, 
termed  gosoo/,  or  bathing,  viz.  1st.  after  poUutio  noctuma  ; 
ad.  after  men9es  ;  3d.  after  coUm ;  4th.  after  puerperium. 

The  period  to  which  the  first  and  third  batliing  may  be 
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delayed,  is  nine  or  ten  o'clock  next  morning.  The  second, 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day.  The  last  cannot  be 
resorted  to,  with  propriety,  until  the  discharge  has  ceased ; 
but  a  parcel  of  ignorant  women  have  fixed  the  fortieth  day 
of  child-bed  for  it. 

The  manner  of  bathing  is  as  follows:  After  slightly 
wetting  the  body,  and  reading  some  short  prayers  which 
are  appointed  for  this  purpose,  he  gargles  his  throat  three 
times,  then  bathes ;  thoroughly  wetting  his  whole  body, 
uttering  the  following  sentence  in  Arabic  :  ^^  I  desire  by 
**  this  ablution  to  purify  my  body  for  prayer,  and  to  re- 
**  move  all  my  inward  filth  and  corruption.*" 

Some  of  the  uneducated  among  the  vulgar  throw  first 
three  pots  of  water  on  the  head,  then  three  on  the  right 
shoulder,  afterwards  three  on  the  left,  and  having  taken  a 
little  water  in  the  hand,  either  after  reading  durood 
(thanksgiving),  or  without  it,  they  sprinkle  it  on  the 
clothes,  in  order  that  they  also  may  be  purified. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Concerning  the  real  foundation  of  Mohnmmudanism. 

Mohummudanism  comprises  five  divine  commands,  viz. 

1st.  Kulma  purhna  (or  confession  of  faith). — Sd.  Numaz 
kuma  (or  prayers).— Sd.  Moza  rukhna  (or  fasting). — 
4th.  Zukat  dayna  (or  almsgiving). — 5th.  Mukhay  ka  huj 
hojana  (or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.) 

Section  L  Kubna  purhna  (or  Confeswm  of  faithy 

That  is  '<  Lct-ma-hahj  It-bilda-ho  Mohrnnmud-Qor^ 
**  Russool  Oollahay^^  which  signifies,  **  There  is  no  other 


I 


'*  God  except  the  one  true  God,  ami  Aloliummud  iij  the 
"  prophet  (or  messenger)  sent  by  God." 

Section  2,  Numaz  kurtia  {or  Prayer). 

There  are  five  seasons  for  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
divine  law,  viz. 

1.  Fujur  kee  nuiHoz,  or  morning  prayer,  from  five  a.m., 
or  dawTi  of  day,  to  sun-rise.  Should  this  hour  unavoidably 
liave  ])assed  by  without  prayer  having  been  offered,  the 
same  prayers  are  to  l>e  repeated  at  any  other  (.-onvenient 
time;  and  altliough  the  same  blessing  will  not  atteiid  a 
prayer  that  has  been  omitted  at  the  appointed  jieriod,  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  performed,  and  not  tii  be  altogether 
onutted. 

2.  Xohur  kee  mivuu, or  mid-day  prayer,  between  one  and 
three  p.m. 

8.  Usatr  Aee  Humaz,  or  afternoon  prayer,  from  four  to 
half  past  five  p.m.,  or  til!  sun-set. 

4.  Mvgrib  kee  nunua,  or  sun-set  prayer,  at  six  p.m.,  >'.  e. 
immediately  after  sun-set :  not  to  be  delayed  beyond  that 
time ;  for  it  is  a  very  delicate  season. 

5.  Aysha  kee  numax,  or  prayer  on  retiring  to  bed,  be- 
tween eight  P.M.  ond  midnight.  Should  a  person,  however, 
by  business  or  amusement  be  unavoidably  kept  awake  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  season,  he  may  perform  this  devo- 
tion any  time  before  daybreak. 

Independently  of  the  above  prayers  denominated  JUrz 
(of  divine  ori^n),  there  is  a  variety  of  others  termed  «»n- 
nutnndm^l,  in  which  the  more  religious  and  devout  are 
engaged,  as  for  instance, 

1.  Numaz-e-inhraq,  or  prayer  at  half-past  seven  a.m. 

2.  Nianaz-e-chaakt,  or  prayer  at  nine  a-m.,  or  if  there  Iw 
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not  leisure  then,  it  may  be  performed  at  any  time  before 
sun-set. 

S.  Numaz-e-tuht^ffood^  or  prayer  at  midnight,  or  at  any 
time  before  daybreak. 

4.  Numaz-e-turraweehy  or  prayer  offered  daily  at  eight 

Section  S.  Moza  rukhna^  or  Fasting  during  the  month 
Rumzan,  (immediately  after  the  Aysha  prayers). 

Numerous  are  the  blessings  promised  to  those  who  fast 
during  the  month  Rumzan  (the  ninth  month). 

Among  others,  the  prophet  Mohummud-the^hosen  (the 
peace,  &c)  has  said,  that  those  who  fast  shall  be  the  only 
privileged  persons  who  at  the  last  day  will  have  the  honour 
of  entering  the  celestial  city  by  the  portal  termed  Ryan 
(one  of  the  eight  gates  of  Heaven),  and  no  other ;  and  that 
the  effluvia  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  him  that  fasteth 
is  more  grateful  to  God  than  the  odour  of  roses,  ambergrise, 
or  musk. 

During  the  fast,  eating,  drinking,  and  conjugal  embraces 
are  interdicted,  as  also  chewing  betel-leaves,  smoking,  and 
snuffing.  If,  however,  the  observance  of  any  of  these  rules 
be  inadvertently  neglected,  the  fast  still  holds  good ;  but 
if  intentionally  omitted,  the  individual  so  transgressing, 
must  expiate  his  guilt  by  the  manumission  of  one  go&mi  (or 
male  slave)  for  every  day  that  he  broke  fast;  if  he 
cannot  afford  that,  he  must  feed  sixty  beggars ;  and  if  that 
be  likewise  out  of  his  power,  he  must,  independently  of 
fasting  during  the  month  Rumzan^  fast  for  sixty  days  to- 
gether any  time  after  for  every  day  that  he  has  broken  fast, 
and  add  one  day  more  for  the  day  itself  on  which  he  broke 
it,  rnd  then  he  will  receive  the  reward  of  his  fast« 

Those  who  observe  this  fast  breakfast  between  the  hours 
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of  two  and  four  a.  m.  (this  meal  is  denominated  mthmgahot'^ 
and  aviacr*),  and  take  food  again  in  the  evening,  immedi- 
atdy  before  evening  prayer. 

During  the  period  allowed  for  the  whunrgakeit  they  play 
in  the  wmgid»  on  the  mufxtOy  and  in  large  cities  the  nowlnt^ 
in  order  that  those  who  fast  may,  by  hearing  it,  speedily 
arise  and  eat.  And  some  yii^eer^,  during  that  time,  by 
way  of  craving  charity,  proceed  to  the  houses  of  MoagubnanSy 
repeat  verses  containing  admonition  and  advice  with  a  loud 
voice,  that  the  sound  of  it  may  arouse  them  from  sleep. 
On  getting  up,  they  sometimes  give  the  Jiiqeers  something 
to  eat,  and  on  the  MooAo-day  make  them  a  present,  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  of  a  rupee  or  two,  or  some  clothes. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  Shtnoaly  the  Rumzan 
tee  eed  (or  Rumzan  feast,  vide  Chap,  xxiv.)  takes  place ; 
when  it  is  requisite  for  every  one  who  fasts,  to  ofier,  previous 
to  gmng  to  the  eedgak  to  prayers,  roza  hafittra  (or  fast, 
ofiering),  which  consists  in  distributing  among  a  tewjitqeers 
(religious  mendicants)  two  and  a haHtseers^of  wheat,barley, 
dates,  grapes,  jareel  rice,  or  pther  grain  commonly  eaten ; 
for  until  he  has  offered  the  above  alms,  or  dispensed  their 
equivalent  in  money  among  thejiiqeersy  the  Almighty  will 
keep  his  fastings  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Every  one  that  fasts  is  obliged  to  bestow  the  above  por- 
tion in  alms,  for  himself  as  well  as  for  every  member  of  his 
iamfly,  if  he  has  any  (not  even  excepting  slaves),  but  not 
for  his  wife  or  grown-up  sons ;  since  the  former  is  to  give 
it  out  of  her  marriage-portion,  and  the  latter  out  of  their 
own  earnings. 


*  These  terms  signify  dswn  of  day,  or  daybreak, 
t  Two  and  a-half  seers  equal  to  five  pounds. 
X  Or  great  millet  (holcus  saccharatus,  Lin.). 
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Sect.  4.  Zukat  daynuj  or  alms^tring. 

It  is  the  divine  command  to  give  alms  annually  of  five 
things :  viz.  of  money,  cattle,  grain,  fruit,  and  merchandise ; 
and  that,  provided  they  have  been  in  one^s  posessbm  a  whole 
year,  and  exceed  the  annual  expenses. 

1.  Money. — If  one  is  a  sahib-e^misaabj  that  is,  has  eighty 
rupees  in  his  possession  for  a  year,  he  must  give  alms  annu- 
ally at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  in  every  forty,  or  9\  per  cent. 

2.  Cattle. — Should  one's  property  consist  of  sheep  or  goats, 
he  is  not  obliged  to  give  alms  until  they  amount  to  forty. 

From  41  to  120  inclusive,  he  is  to  give  1  sheep  or  goat. 

121—200 2  do. 

Above  that,  a  sheep  or  goat  for  every  100. 

Alms  for  camels  is  as  follows : 
For  every  5  to   25  he  is  to  give  1  sheep  or  goat. 

From  26 —   35  1  yearling  female  camel. 

86 —   45  1  two-year  old  do. 

46 —   60  1  three-year  do. 

61 —   75  1  four-year  do. 

76—  90  2  two-year  do. 

91  —  120  2  three-year  do. 

121  and  upwards,  either  a  two-year  old  female  camel 
for  every  40,  or  a  three-year  old  female  camel  for  every  50. 

Alms  iac  property  in  cows  or  bulls : 
If  80  cows,  a  one^year  old  calf  is  to  be  given. 

40  do.  a  two-year  do.  do. ;  and  so  on,  a  one-year  old 
for  every  10. 

Should  one,  however,  possess  a  thousand  cows  (as  these 
animals  live  in  this  country  only  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years),  as  many  cows  are  to  be  given  as  will,  by 
their  combined  ages,  make  up  one  hundred  years. 
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Afana  for  buflaloes,  male  or  female)  are  the  same  as  that 
for  riieep. 

For  horses,  the  rate  is  similar  to  that  for  camek;  or 
instead  of  it,  as  it  is  enacted  in  the  sacred  Huddees^  a 
demar*  is  to  be  given  for  every  horse  whose  value  exceeds 
100  rupees. 

Vcft  animals  used  in  riding,  and  for  beasts  of  burden,  no 
alms  are  required  to  be  given. 

3  and  4.  For  grain  and  fruits,  watered  by  rain,  a 
tenth  is  to  be  given ;  if  watered  by  drawing  water  from  a 
tank  or  wdl,  a  twentieth  part 

5.  For  ardcleer  of  merchandise,  for  the  capital,  as  well 
as  the  profits,  alms  are  to  be  annually  rendered,  at  the 
above  rate  of  one  rupee  in  forty,  provided  he  be  a  sakShe- 
wiMMob  (man  of  property  to  a  certain  amount.) 

Yar  gdd  bullion,  half  a  miskqal^  for  every  20  mUh- 
qalX  weight:  for  silver  bullion,  at  the  rate  of  9,\  per 
cent;  provided  it  exceeds  the  weight  of  50  tolas \  §— not 
otherwise* 

For  whatever  is  found  in  mines,  if  the  value  of  it  be 
upwards  of  240  dirrumSj  \\  a  fifth  is  to  be  given ;  and  if 
that  money  be  laid  out  in  trafiic,  alms  are  to  be  given  on 
the  profits. 

The  following  are  the  classes  of  people  on  whom  it  is 
lawful  to  bestow  the  legal  alms,  viz,  1st.  Such  pilgrims  as 
have  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  pilgri- 
mage.    2dly.  Ikigeers  (i .  e.  religious  mendicants)  and  beg^ 

*  A  Persian  coId,  in  Hindoostan  considered  equivalent  in  valne  to 
two  and  a-half  rupees, 

t  A  muishgat  is  =  67i  grains. 

I  Twenty  do,  s  7i  tolas  (or  rupee  weight)  =  2  ounces  6  drams 
and  30  grains. 

§  A  tola  =:  3  drams  or  180  grains. 

II  A  dtrrum  =  52|  grains,  and  240  dirhum  =  21bs.  2  ozs.  2  drams. 
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gars.  Sdly.  Debtors  who  have  not  wherewith  to  discharge 
their  debts.  4thly.  Champions  in  the  cause  of  Grod.  5thly. 
Travellers  who  are  without  food.  6thly.  Proselytes  to 
Islamism. 

It  is  only  the  very  poorest  of  these  who  are  entitled  to  the 
zukai;  religious  mendicants  otherwise,  conceiving  it  un- 
lawful to  receive  these,  never  accept  of  them. 

Alms  are  not  to  be  given  to  Syeds*  unless  they  parti- 
cularly desire  them ;  nor  to  the  opulent,  to  near  relations, 
or  to  slaves. 

Sect.  5.  Huj  kojanoy  or  going  on  Pilgrimage. 

It  is  the  divine  conunand  for  those  men  and  women  to 
undertake  the  journey  once  in  their  lives,  who  have  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  road,  and  to  maintain 
their  families  at  home  during  their  absence.  Should  a 
person  be  really  desirous  of  going  on  the  pilgrimage,  and 
possess  every  thing  necessary  for  the  journey,  but  owing 
to  indisposition,  or  through  fear  of  an  enemy,  be  unable  to 
proceed,  if  he  appoint  a  deputy,  and  furnishing  him  with 
all  the  requisites,  request  him  to  undertake  it  for  him  in 
his  name,  and  the  latter  putting  on  the  pilgrim^s  habit, 
travel  in  his  behalf,  the  former  will  obtain  all  the  blessings 
attendant  on  the  pilgrimage.  Or,  if  a  rich  man  or  a  prince, 
without  any  excuse,  dispatch  another  pei*son  to  perform 
the  pilgrimage  in  his  name,  he  earns  the  merit  of  it. 

Though  the  poor  are  not  obliged  to  perform  it,  I  have 
frequently  observed  whole  families  of  them  on  their  pilgri- 


*  Because  they  are  <'of  the  Prophets  blood,  and  are  not  to  be  in- 
<(  claded  with  the  indigent,  for  whom  these  donations  are  generally 
<<  set  apart  The  Sjfeds  are  likewise  restricted  from  accepting  many 
«  other  charitable  offerings.  Sud^a  (q.  v.)  for  instance."'— Mrs.  Meer. 
Vol.  I  p.  262. 
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mage,  chi^y  from  Bengal  and  Idamabad,  (or  Chittagong,) 
where  Moosulmans  are  very  numerous.  Fortunately  for 
theae  poor  people,  the  charitably  dispofled  and  opulent 
natnres  at  Tellicherry,  Cananore,  Bombay,  and  other  sea- 
port towns  have,  for  the  sake  of  God,  ships  named  fyz- 
e-HBak  (u  e.  6od*s  grace,  or  bounty-ships),  on  which,  after 
supplying  each  traveler  with  food  and  drink  for  the 
voyage,  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  cloth,  (each  five  cubits 
loog,)  they  have  them  transported  thither,  and  brought 
back. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  {nlgrimage  is  as  follows : 
On  arriving  near  Mecca,  or  while  still  an  board,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  on  the  ehrtxm  (or  pilgrim^s  habit).     On  the  day 
OQ  which  the  pilgrim  intends  adopting  this  new  dress,  he 
bathes  himself,  reads  two  rukat  prayers,  *  and  puts  on  the 
two  wrappers-without-seam,  which  constitute   the  sacred 
dress.     One  is  wrapped  round  the  waist ;  the  other  thrown 
looaely  over  the  shoulders  and  body,  the  head  being  kept 
uncovered.    Kharanwan  (or  wooden  pattens)  may  also 
be  worn.     These  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with  until  he  has 
sacrificed  the  victim  at  Meena  Bazar  (p.  67),  and  shaved 
and  bathed  himself.     Nor  is  he  in  the  interim  to  commit 
any  of  the  following  acts :  anoint  his  head  with  oil,  ghee, 
(or  clarified  butter,)  perfume  his  clothes,  shave  any  part  of 
his  body,  pare  his  nails,  put  on  clothes  that  are  sewed,  wear 
boots,-!"  hunt,  quarrel,  speak  or  do  evil,  for  by  so  doing,  he 
makes  himself  liable  to  death ;  and,  as  an  atonement,  must 
sacrifice  a  sheep,  and  distribute  it  among  the  poor;  but 
on  no  account  is  he  to  eat  any  part  of  that  meat  himself. 
There  are  five  noxious  animals,  however,  which  there  is 


*  For  the  meaning  of  ruXro/,  vide  note,  p.  79. 
t  Because  they  are  sewed. 
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no  harm  in  killing,  viz.  a  kite,  a  crow,  a  scorpion,  a  mouse, 
and  a  mad  dog. 

Should  a  person,  after  putting  on  the  pilgrim^s  habit, 
indulge  himself  in  sexual  intercourse,  or  even  kiss  his  wife, 
the  whole  object  of  his  pilgrimage  will  be  frustrated. 

Some  put  on  the  sacred  habit  (by  which  is  properly 
meant  the  interdicting  themselves  all  worldly  enjoyments) 
a  month  or  fifteen  days  before  they  reach  Mecca,  while 
others  defer  it  until  the  last  day  or  two;  each  one  according 
to  his  power  of  self-denial. 

There  are  five  fixed  places  where,  on  arriving,  if  the 
pilgrims  dare  to  advance  a  step  farther  without  putting  on 
the  sacred  habit,  they  become  deserving  of  death  and  must 
sacrifice  the  above-mentioned  victim  (p.  61).  The  places  are: 

1st.  For  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen*  and  Hindoostan,  if 
they  journey  by  land,  a  village  called  Yelmullum  ;-f-  if  they 
travel  by  water,  a  sea-port  town,  Ibraheem  Murseeah.^ 

Sd.  For  those  of  Mudeenah  (Medina),  Zool-khuleefah.§ 

8d.  For  those  of  Sham  (Syria),  Huj  fah.  || 

4th.  For  those  of  Erraq  (Babylonia  or  Chaldea),  Zkt- 
e-Erq. 

5th.  For  those  of  Nujud  (Nedsjed),  Qurrun.  ^ 

On  eniering  Mecca  and  vUiting  the  Kaabah. 

Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Mecca,  the  pilgrims 
having  performed  wuzoo  (or  the  ablutions),  proceed  to  the 


*  Yemen^  or  Arabia  Felix, 
t  Yelmuliumf  a  small  place  near  Mecca. 
t  Ibraheem  Murseeahy  a  small  place  near  Mecca. 
§  Zool  khtUeefah  {D'*hulholetfa)y  the  name  of  a  place  between  five 
and  six  miles  from  Medina. 
II  Huj  fah  y  a  place  between  Mecca  and  Medina. 
^  Qtimm,  the  name  of  a  village  near  Tayet 
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d  ooi  hvram  (or  the  sacred  mosque),  *  kiss  the  Hujr- 
ooi-tawud-f  (or  black  stone),  and  encompass  the  Kaabah* 
seven  times ;  commencing  on  the  right,  leaving  the  Kaabah 
on  the  left,  they  perform  the  circuit  thrice  with  a  quick 
step,  and  four  times  at  a  slow  pace.  They  go  then  to  the 
Qudum-e-Ibraheem  §  (or  Abraham's  feet),  repeat  doganak 
(two  rukat)  prayers,  and  come  and  kiss  the  black  stone  again. 
Owing  to  the  innumerable  throng,  they  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  merely  touching  the 
stone,  and  then  kissing  the  hand. 

After  that,  they  go  out  of  the  temple  by  the  gate  lead- 
ing to  Suffa,{|  which   they  ascend ;  then  go  up  Murwa,  || 


*  "  Within  the  confioeB  of  the  holy  house  life  is  held  no  aacred,  thai 
"  not  the  meancat  living  (;reHture  is  allowed  lo  be  Jeatroyed  )  and  if 
'•  even  by  aceident  the  Bniallest  insect  is  killed,  ihe  person  who  has 
"  cansed  Ihe  death  i«  obligfed  to  offer  in  atonement,  at  the  appointed 
"  place  for  sacrificing  to  God,  sheep  or  goat»,  according  to  his 
"  means." — Mr».  Meer.  Vol.  i.  p.  213. 

i  i/u/n)o/(UM'uif,  signifiea  literally  a hlaek  stone.  Itwaa  originally 
white,  but  by  the  constant  touching-  and  kissing  of  it  by  the  numerous 
pilgrims,  its  surface  is  become  perfectly  black  ;  and  hence  its  name. 
It  ia  set  in  silver  and  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  Kaabah.  Thia  alone  is 
said  to  possess  the  singular  property  of  floating  on  water.  It  is  highly 
venerated ;  fur  whoever  undertakes  the  pilgriinag'e  and  kisses  thia 
stone,  obtains  foi^ivenesB  of  all  his  manifold  transgressions: — yea, 
they  fall  off  him  like  the  withered  leaves  do  off  the  trees  in  autumn. 

X  The  Kaabah  is  a  square  stone  building  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Bst-oollah  (or  house  of  God),  another  name  for  the  sacred  temple 
of  Mecca.  The  rain-water  which  falls  on  its  terrace  runs  off  through 
a  golden  ^out  onastone  near  it,  called  Aao^fi-?-yttneTM)«  (or  alabaster 
atone):  it  ia  as  while  as  snow,  and  stands  over  Ihe  grave  of  Ismaeel 
(the  peace!  &c.). 

S  Qudam-e-Hiralitem.  Thia  ia  situated  near  the  Kaabah,  where 
•m*  Ahr^am's  (the  friend  of  God)  station  for  prayer.  It  is  a  stone 
on  which  is  the  tmpreaaion  of  Abraham's  feet ;  hence  ita  name.  It  is 
held  aacred,  and  pilgrims  are  directed,  on  visiting  the  temple,  to  pray 

II  Suffh  and  Murwa  are  two  mountains  near  Mecca. 
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ruDiiing  from  the  summit  of  the  one  hill  to  that  of  the  other* 
seven  times  backwards  and  forwards.  On  reaching  the  top 
of  each,  they  stand  for  a  few  minutes  with  open  hands  raised 
up  to  heaven,  and  supplicate  the  Almighty  for  whatever 
their  hearts  desire,  for  their  prayers  on  this  occasion  will 
undoubtedly  be  heard  and  answered. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  is  as  follows.  When  Bebee 
Hajrah  (Hagar)  brought  forth  Ismael  (peace  be  unto  him !) 
in  the  wilderness  of  Mecca,  there  being  neither  water  nor 
habitation  in  the  vicinity,  she,  in  the  utmost  distress,  left 
the  babe,  ran  frantic  from  hill  to  hill  in  search  of  water,  and 
returned  frequently  to  her  offspring,  lest  he  should  be  de-> 
voured  by  jackals,  dogs,  or  foxes.  While  the  mother  was 
thus  employed,  the  child,  through  the  grace  and  blessing  of 
divine  Providence^  happened  in  the  act  of  crying  to  strike 
his  heels  against  the  ground,  which  instantly  occasioned  a 
chasm  in  the  sand,  whence  water  gushed  out.  Hajrah  per- 
ceiving this,  began  digging  there,  and  formed  the  place  into 
a  sort  of  a  well,'f-  and  purified  herself  and  infant  by  bathing 


*  In  imitation  of  Hagmr's  running  for  water  to  give  her  son. 

t  This  well  (called  also  Hagar's  well)  is  situated  near  the  Qudum' 
e-Ibraheem,  It  is  called  in  Arabic,  Beer-e^zumzum ;  in  Persian, 
Chah'e'zumzum  (and  is  so  named  from  the  murmuring  of  its  wa- 
ters) ;  pilgrims  esteeming  the  water  of  it  most  holy,  on  their  return 
from  Mecca  bring  away  some  of  it  in  leaden  gvgglets  (or  bottles), 
or  in  cotton  dipped  in  it.  On  breaking  fast  in  Lent  they  com- 
mence with  first  drinking  a  little  of  this  water^  (by  this  time  doubt- 
less highly  concentrated  by  absorption)  and  drink  it,  that  their  sins 
may  be  forgiven,  and  apply  a  little  also  to  the  eyes  to  brighten  vi- 
sion. They  also  drink  it  at  other  times,  considering  it  a  meritorious 
act ;  and  when  they  cannot  procure  much  of  it,  they  mix  a  small 
quantity    of   it  with  a  large  quantity  of  common  water  and  drink 

it 

X  Or  they  dip  the  cotton  into  common  water  and  squeeze  out  (as  it 
were  the  very  essence  of)  the  holy  water. 
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in  it.     This  spring  exists  to  this  day  within  the  walls  of 


There  is  another  reason  also  assigned  for  running  between 
SuffiiandMurwa:  It  is  said  that  in  former  days,  a  man  and  a 
woman  wore  converted  into  stone  for  conunitting  fornication 
within  the  temple.  Tlie  QfMreish  tribe  placed  one  of  them  on 
Mount  Suffa,  the  other  on  Mount  Murwa,  and  used  to  wor- 
ship them.  The  Prophet  (on  whom,  &c.)  not  approving  or 
the  practice,  prohibited  them;  but,  finding  his  injunc* 
tioos  not  attended  to^  he  permitted  them  to  visit  these  hills, 
in  the  hope  that  this  example  of  Grod's  vengeance  would 
dieter  others  from  being  guilty  of  a  similar  crime. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  ZeeAtg/o,  (called  Tunoeeah),  the 
peofde  assemble  at  Meena,  where  they  read  their  prayers 
and  spend  the  night 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  twelfth  month  Zeehigja  (alias 
JBuqr  eedji  before  they  proceed  to  Mount  Aarfat  to  read 
pcayers  with  the  Eemdm^  they  r^d  two  ruhat  prayers  in 
the  name  of  each  of  their  relations  (except  their  father^)  and 
friends,  dead  or  living,  supplicating  heaven  to  vouchsafe  a 
blessing  on  them. 

Then,  after  the  morning  prayer,  they  rush  impetuously 
towards  Jubool  Aarfat  (Mount  Aarfat),  where,  having  read 
two  nkat  prayers  with  the  Eemdnij  and  heard  the  JJiootbahj 
they  remain  on  the  Mount  until  sunset ;  when  they  run 


it.     It  is  likewise  administered  to  sick  people  on  the  point  of  death, 
eitber  by  itself  or  made  into  lemonade.    (Vide  ch.  xxxviii.) 

There  are  other  virtues  ascribed  to  this  water.  It  is  said  that,  if  a 
persoD  experience  any  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  Arabic  tongue, 
he  has  only  to  sip  a  little  of  this  water,  and  it  will  immediately 
become  easy. 

*  The  father  is  excluded  on  the  ground  that  no  one  is  certain  who 
h\%  real  father  is. 
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quick  towards  Muozdu4ufah,*  where  having  read  evening 
prayers,  they  stop  all  night. 

Next  morning,  (the  tenth,)  they  start  for  the  Meena 
Bazar.  On  their  arrival  at  Muzar-ool-huramf  (or  the  holy 
monument),  they  stop  and  offer  up  supplications  *to  God.j 
Before  sunrise,  they  proceed  quickly  by  the  way  of  Buhm- 
e^Muhasurah  (or  the  valley  of  Muhasurah)  till  they  come  to 
three  places,  marked  by  three  pillars,  called  Jumra.  At 
each  of  these,  they  pick  up  seven  small  stones  or  pebbles, 
and  having  read  some  particular  prayer  over  each  and 
blown  upon  it,  they  throw  it  at  these  marks,  and  repeat  the 
same  ritual  with  the  rest.  This  ceremony  is  denominated 
rummee  ooljwmnar  (or  the  throwing  of  gravel). 

The  origin  of  it  is  this : — As  his  highness  the  prophet 
Abraham  (peace  be  unto  him !}  was  taking  his  son  Isma6d§ 
to  Mecca,  to  sacrifice  him,  Satan  (curses  be  on  him  !)  Ap- 
peared to  Ismaeel  in  a  human  form,  and  addressed  him  thus : 
^^  Boy,  thy  fSather  is  leading  thee  for  the  purpose  of  ofier- 
^  ing  thee  a  sacrifice  to  idols ;  do  not  consent  to  go.^  On 
Ismaeers  inunediatefy  relating  the  circumstance  to  bi» 
father,  he  observed :  *^  Oh !  my  child,  that  individual  is  ha 
^  other  than  the  cursed  Devil  himself,  who  comes  to  tempi 
^  and  deceive  thee;  do  thou  repeat  laiowl\\  and  throw 
*^  seven  stones  at  him,  and  he  will  instantly  be  gobe.'" 


*  Or  MuzduHfah,  a  plaee  or  oratory  between  Aarfat  and  Mina. 

t  Muzar-ool-huram,  the  name  of  the  mountain  in  the  fartheat 
part  of  Muzdule^ahf  more  properly  called  Kuzah. 

t  Agreeably  to  the  Qoran,  chap,  ii.— (Vid.  Sale,  ed.  1825,  p.  34.) 

§  The  Mohnmmudans  do  not  allow  it  to  have  been  Js^haq  (Isaac) 
the  son  of  Sarah,  whom  Abraham  wa»  about  to  sacrifice ;  but  Ismaeel, 
the  son  of  Hajrah  (Hagar). 

II  La  howl  o  la  qoow-wuty  &c.  "  There  is  no  power  or  strength  but 
^  in  God."  The  commencement  of  a  Mohummudan  invocation,  like 
our  Nui  Daminus/rusira. 
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After  this  faahioD,  Satan  appeared  to  Kim  at  three  dif- 
fSeicBt  places,  and  each  time  Ismaeel  having  repeated  lahawl 
cyver  seTen  stones,  threw  them  at  him.  Ever  since,  this 
custom  has  been  established ;  and  even  to  this  day,  piU 
griins  arriving  at  these  places,  in  like  manner  rq^eat  lahowl^ 
and  throw  seven  stones. 

Having  thrown  pebbles  at  the  three  places,  they  repair 
to  the  Mdma  bazar  to  perf<Hin  the  qoorhasnee  (<»*  sacri« 
fioe),  which  those  individuals  who  are  obliged  to  give  zukdi 
(or  the  legal  alms)  are  enjoined  to  da  They  are  required 
to  <iffer  a  ram  or  he-goat  for  each  membo',  old  or  young, 
of  liie  family ;  or  for  every  seven  persons,  a  female  camel 
or  cow.  The  flesh  of  such  victim  is  divided  into  three 
portions :  one  is  for  the  person^s  relations ;  the  second  dis- 
tributed among  fuqeen  (devotees  and  b^gars) ;  and  the 
third  reserved  for  his  own  use. 

The  above  sacrifice  derives  its  cvigin  frotn  the  followiiig 
diciinmtance.  When  Abraham  {the  peace  of  God  be  pn 
him!)  founded  Mecca,  the  Lord  desired  him  to  prepare  a 

> 

feast  for  him.  On  Abraham'^s  {the  friend  of  God)  request- 
ing to  know  what  he  would  have  on  the  occasion,  the  Lord 
replied,  ^  Q£Eer  up  thy  son  Ismaeel.^  Agreeably  to  Jeho* 
vah'*s  command,  he  took  Ismaeel  to  the  Kaabah  to  sacrifice 
him,  and  having  laid  him  down,  he  made  several  ineffectual 
strokes  on  his  throat  with  the  knife,  on  which  Ismaeel  ob- 
served, ^^  Your  eyes  being  uncovered^  it  is  through  pity 
^  and  compassion  for  me  you  allow  the  knife  to  miss :  it 
would  be  advisable  to  blindfold  yourself  with  the  end  of 
your  turban,  and  then  operate  upon  nie.*"  Abraham, 
greatly  admiring  the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  youth, 
pronounced  a  blessing  upon  him  with  kindness  and  affec- 
tion, and  acted  agreeably  to  his  advice.  Having  repeated 
the  words  bismillah  allah  ho  cAbur  (in  the  name  of  God,  wlio 

f2 


(6 
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is^grcat !)  he  drew  the  knife  across  his  neck.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  the  archangel  Gabriel  snatching  Ismaeel 
from  underneath  the  blade,  substituted  abroad-tailed  sheep 
in  his  stead.  Abraham,  on  unfolding  his  eyes,  observed  to 
his  surprise,  the  sheep  slain,  and  his  son  standing  behind 
him.  Then  he  and  his  son  joined  in  prayer,  blessed  God 
for  this  miraculous  escape^  and  read  two  ruhat  prayers ; 
which  prayers  every  one  going  to  Mecca  is  commanded  to 
read ;  not  even  excepting  Mohummud,  and  all  his  followers* 
After  the  sacrifice  they  get  themselves  shaved,  their  nails 
pared,  and  burying  the  hair  and  nails  in  the  same  place, 
bathe  themselves^  They  then  take  off  the  pilgrim^s  habit, 
and  consider  the  pilgrimage  a»  finished. 

The  act  of  shaving  and  bathing  required  to  be  performed 
in  the  Meena  bazar  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience^ 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and  barbers.  However, 
many  of  the  rich,  who  are  likewise  obliged  to  observe  these 
customs,  out  of  charity  have  the  poor  shaved  and  bathed  at 
their' own  expence.  Instead  of  a  thorough  shaving,  one  or 
two  gentle  strokes  made  with  the  razor,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  hair  clipped  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  answers  all  the 
purpose.  In  bathing  also,  if  only  a  cup  of  water  be  thrown 
over  the  head,  it  is  sufiicient ;  or  if  water  cannot  be  got, 
iyammoom^  (purification  with  sand  or  dust)  may  be  sub* 
stituted. 

On  this  (the  Meena)  market-day  very  many  hundred  thou- 
sands lakhs  of  rupees^  worth  of  merchandize  are  brought  and 
'sold  there.  I  have  understood  from  pilgrims  that  the  mer- 
chants in  the  Meena  market  are  so  completely  absorbed  in 
their  commercial  pursuits,  that  they  have  no.  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  their  devotional  exercises ;  and  that  with  the  view 

*  Tymnmoom,    Vide  ch.  xiii.  sect.  1. 
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of  protecting  their  goods,  they  remain  in  their  shops,  and 
wholly  omit  the  pilgrimage. 

The  day  after  the  Ayyamre-nuhur  (or  season  of  sacri- 
fice), the  people  remain  at  Meena^  and  therefore  it  is  called 
the  jfyyam^  qwr  (or  day  of  rest). 

Some  of  them  halt  there  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  of  the  month,  and  these  days  are  denomi- 
nated imhreek  (days  of  communion). 

On  leaving  it  they  revisit  the  Kaabah  to  take  their  final 
leave  of  it,  throwing  on  their  way  thither  pebbles  at  each 
jwmra  as  they  pass,  and  perform  the  farewell  circuit  as 
before  described* 

After  encompassing  the  Kaabah^  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  illustrious  Medina,  and  there  pay  a  visit  *to 
the  blessed  tomb  of  his  august  highness  Mohummud 
Moostufia  (the  peace,  &c.).  He  that  performs  the  encom- 
passing of  the  Kaabah  and  does  not  visit  Medina,  will 
defeat  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage. 

I  hear  from  my  much  esteemed  friends  the  MowbnveeSj 

Mushaekhs^  and  Hqfizes^  that  the  pilgrims  from  Hindoostan 

go  to  such  extremities  in  their  veneration  of  this  holy  tomb 

of   the   Prophet,  as  even  on  approaching  it  to  perform 

sifdah*  (or  prostration)  to  it,  while  a  few  of  them  make 

iusleem  or  koomisb.\     The  Arabian  Kbadeeman  (servants 

who  have  charge  of  the  tomb)  become  highly  enraged  at 

this,  and  strictiy  enjoin  them  not  to  do  so,  observing  to 

them,  that  since  the  Prophet  has  iK>t  commanded  si^'dah  to 

be  offered  to  him,  much  less  to  any  other,  such  homage 

being  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Deity,  a  person  doing  it 

not  only  commits  an   unlawful  act,  but  becomes  highly 

culpable. 


•  Vide  p.  79.  t  Modes  of  salutation.     Vide  Glossary. 
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Some  silly  people  at  the  time  of  the  Mahurrumj*  by 
bending  their  bodies  make  sydahs  and  tudeems  even  to 
taboota^  and  nlhans^'^  as  also  to  the  tombs  of  apostles. 
Such  only  display  their  extreme  ignorance  and  folly  $  for 
it  stands  to  reason,  that  when  it  is  improper  to  pay  such 
homage  to  the  Prophet,  it  will  be  equally  so  to  do  it  to  his 
inferiors.  It  is  the  duty,  however,  of  Mushaekhs  to  per- 
form what  is  called  syda/htyh-ut  to  the  Prophet ;  of  mooi^ 
shuds  to  their  parents ;  of  slaves  to  their  masters ;  and  of 
subjects  to  their  king.  The  sifduh-tyh'-ut  consists  in  stoop- 
ing forwards  (as  in  rookoo)i\'  while  in  a  sitting  posture  with 
the  knees  touching  the  ground,  and  with  hands  resting 
closely  fisted  on  the  ground,  and  in  that  position  the 
thumbs  extended  are  to  be  kissed. 

Few  of  the  ShiBeahs  ever  perfcnm  the  pilgrimage,  for  two 
reasons :  First.  Because  on  Mount  Aarfat,  after  reading 
the  kkooAah  and  offering  up  adorations  to  God  and  eulo^ 
giums  on  the  Prophet,  they  praise  the  three  companions ;  viz, 
1st.  Siddeeq-e-Akbur;  Sd.  Oomur-e-adil ;  8d.  Oosman-e- 
jfunnee  (may  God  reward  them  !),  and  last  of  all,  AUee-oon- 
Moortooza  (may  God,  &c.).  This  circumstance  displeases 
them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  induce  them  to  dispense  with 
the  journey  altogether:  they  would  have  it  that  Allee 
should  be  praised  first. 

Besides  these,  there  are  six  other  companions,  whose 
names  are  as  fcdlows :  Tulhah,  Saad,  Saeed,  Abee  Obydah, 
Zoobayr,  and  Abdoor-ruhman*bin-aoof.]:       They  cannot 


•  Vide  Mohurmm  festiTaly  ch.  xv.  sect  3.         f  Vide  Glossary. 

t  These  six,  with  the  preceding  four,  formed  the  ten  companions 
who  followed  the  Prophet's  example,  when,  at  the  desire  of  the  angel 
Gahriel,  he  turned  his  face  in  prayer  from  the  north  towards  the  west 
(or  Mecca),  and  of  whom  the  Prophet  declared,  that  they  had  by  that 
act  secured  heaven  to  themselves. 
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bear  to  utter  the  names  of  these  last  six  aunpanions,  and 
should  they  do  so,  they  would  be  obliged  to  offer/ teeka 
at  their  tombs. 

Secondly.  Because  on  entering  the  Kaabah  each  one  is 
interrogated  as  to  what  sect  he  belongs  to  previous  to  his 
admassion  into  the  temple,  ^the  Soonmftjummaut  being  the 
only  ones  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary).  Some,  however, 
coDoealing  their  own  sect,  and  calling  themselves  Soonnee$j 
coDtrire  at  times  to  gain  admission;  but  they  never  venture 
near  the  illaminated  Medina,  since  there,  near  the  tomb  of 
his  highness  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (the  blessing,  fee.)  are 
those  of  Aba-Bukur-e-Siddeeq  and  Oomur-e-farooqee  (may 
God  reward  them  !)♦ 

Many  live  for  years  in  the  joyful  anticipation  of  being 
one  day  able  to  perform  the  circuit  of  the  Kaabah ;  nay, 
very  many  never  have  the  idea  of  it  out  of  their  minds. 

To  this  day  much  has  been  said  on  the  numerous  bless- 
ings attending  the  performance  of  the  pilgrimage.  Among 
odiers  it  is  stated,  that  at  every  step  a  person  takes  Kaabah" 
-wards,  he  has  a  sin  blotted  out,  and  that  hereafter  he  will 
be  highly  exalted.  Should  any  one  happen  to  depart  this 
life  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  he  will  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
martj^T,  (the  reward  of  his  pilgrimage  being  instantly  re- 
corded in  the  divine  book  of  remembrance),  and  in  the  day 
of  judgment  he  will  rise  with  the  martyrs. 

Indeed  there  are  various  ways  in  which,  if  people  die, 
they  become  martyrs ;  for  example, — ^1.  If  a  man  expire  in 
the  act  of  reading  the  Qpran  ;  2.  if  in  the  act  of  praying ; 
3.  if  in  the  act  of  fasting ;  4.  if  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca; 

*  The  tomb  of  Oosman,  as  well  as  that  of  Beebce  Fatcemah  and 
Hassan,  are  at  Buqeea  (the  suburbs  of  Medina).  Hosein's  tomb  is 
where  he  was  Icilted  in  action  at  Kurhulln  (or  the  plain  of  Iraq — an- 
«ieot  Babylonia  or  Chaldea). 
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5.  if  on  a  Friday  (the  Mohummudan  sabbath) ;  6.  if  in 
the  defence  of  his  religion ;  7.  if  through  religious  medita- 
tion ;  8.  if  he  be  executed  for  speaking  the  truth ;  9*  if  he 
endure  death  by  the  hands  of  a  tyrant  or  oppressor  with 
patience  and  submission ;  10.  if  killed  in  defending  his  own 
property ;  11.  if  a  woman  die  in  labour  or  child-bed ;  IS. 
if  murdered  by  robbers ;  13.  if  devoured  by  tigers ;  14.  if 
killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse ;  15.  if  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning ;  16.  if  burnt  to  death ;  17.  if  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  a  wall ;  18.  if  drowned ;  19.  if  killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
precipice,  or  down  a  dry  well  or  pit ;  20.  if  he  meet  death 
by  apoplexy,  or  a  stroke  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CoQceming  Numaz  (or  Prayers) ;  embracing,  Ist.  fFuzoovad  1)fam' 
moom  (or  AhlutionB  before  Prayer); — ^2d.  Azan  (or  Summons  to 
Prayer). — 3d.  Forms  of  Prayer. 

Sect  1.  JVuzao  and  Tyammoom,  or  Ablutions  b^re  Prayer^ 

Previous  to  engaging  in  prayer,  if  any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  four  gasool  (or  legal  washings,  p.  5S)  are  required, 
it  is  the  divine  command  that  those  preliminary  purifica- 
tions should  be  performed  antecedent  to  prayer.  Should 
they  not  be  found  necessary,  it  is  indispensably  requisite 
that  before  each  season  of  prayer  the  person  perform  whzoo 
(or  the  washing  of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  after  a  certain 
manner) :  for  thus  has  Gkxl  commanded. 

The  manner  of  performing  tauzoo  is  as  follows.  First, 
the  teeth  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  munpm  (denti- 
frice), or  by  means  of  a  mUwak;  then  having  washed  both 
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hands  as  far  up  as  the  wrists  three  times,  and  gargled  three 
tones,  water  is  to  be  snuffed  up  each  nostril  thrice,  and  each 
tbney  by  the  introduction  of  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand 
into  them,  the  cavities  are  to  be  emptied  of  their  contents. 
Then,  having  taken  up  water  with  both  hands,  the  face  is 
to  be  well  wadied  three  times,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
tonhead  to  the  chin,  including  the  beard,  and  from  ear  to 
ear.  After  that,  the  arms  are  to  be  washed,  from  the  end 
id  the  fingers  up  to  the  elbows ;  first  the  right,  then  the  left. 
Then  a  little  water  isto  be  poured  into  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  caused  to  flow  along  the  fore-arms  three  times.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  little  operation  in' wuzoo  is 
to  be  repeated  duee  times,  whereas  in  what  is  called  musah 
oidy  oQce.  The  latter  is  then  performed  thus :  the  right 
hand,  slightly  wetted  in  water,  is  drawn  over  a  quarter,  half, 
or  the  whole  of  the  head ;  then,  if  a  man  have  a  long  beard 
and  whiskers,  he  takes  a  little  water  sqiarately,  wets  and 
combs  them  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  moving  them 
in  the  case  of  the  beard  with  the  palm  facing  forwards, 
from  the  inferior  and  posterior  to  the  superior  and  anterior 
pert  of  it ;  then,  putting  the  tips  of  the  fore-fingers  into  each 
ear,  twists  the  fingers  round,  when  the  thumbs  are  behind 
the  ears,  rubs  them  along  the  back  part  of  the  cartilages  of 
the  ear  from  below  upwards,  bringing  them  around  the  top. 
Then  with  the  back  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands  touching  the 
neck,draw8  them  from  behind  forwards;  after  that,  the  inside 
of  the  left  hand  and  fingers  are  drawn  along  the  outside  of 
the  right  arm  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbows,  and 
the  same  operation  is  gone  through  on  the  other  arm  with 
the  hands  reversed.  Then  the  hands  are  clasped  together, 
the  palms  necessarily  touching  each  other.  These  constitute 
the  rite  of  fnusah. 

After  that,  the  feet  and  ankles  are  washed,  first  the  right 
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and  then  the  left ;  and  this  concludes  uruxoo.^  Lastly,  the 
water  that  remains  is  drunk  with  the  face  turned  towards 
the  Qibla^  which  is  considered  a  meritorious  act.  These 
different  ablutions  are  accompanied  with  a  number  of  sup- 
plications detailed  in  the  sacred  Mishqai;  but,  owing  to 
their  prolixity,  they  have  been  here  omitted. 

The  observance  of  tvuzoo  is  of  great  efficacy ;  for  the 
Prophet  has  declared,  that  the  countenance,  hands,  and  feet 
jof  him  that  purifies  himself  for  prayer  by  these  ablutions, 
will  at  the  day  of  judgment  be  recognised  among  the 
crowd  by  their  shining  in  all  the  bright  effulgence  of  the 
full  moon. 

It  is  not  requisite  to  perform  wttsffoo  each  time  that  one 
goes  to  prayer,  but  merely  when  hb  body  becomes  defiled 
by  the  occurrence  of  any  one  of  the  following  circum* 
stances ;  vix.  obeying  a  call  of  nature,  expelling  wind,  having 
a  discharge  of  matter  or  blood  in  any  part  of  the  body ; 
vomitingi^  sleejnng,  fainting,  laughing  loudly  and  immode- 
rately during  prayers,  or  bringing  the  genital  organs  of  the 
sexes  into  contact.  Any  of  these  is  sufficient  to  contaminate 
a  person,  and  wussoo  is  rendered  indispensable ;  until  the 
performance  of  whichy  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  engage  in 
prayer. 

Should  any  one  be  unavoidably  prevented  by  indispoid- 
tion  (fearing  lest  the  application  of  water  to  his  face  and 
bands  would,  by  increasing  the  malady,  incapacitate  him  for 
jH-ayers)  from  attending  to  the  rite  Umzoo  or  goaool^  it  is 
lb«  divine  command  tbat  he  should  perform  fyammoam ; 
also,  if  water  be  at  a  distance,  or  if  in  a  well  and  there  be 
no  means  of  getting  at  it,  (»r  if  in  attempting  to  procure  it 


*  Though  the  detail  of  these  ceremonies  is  tediously  long,  theper- 
fonnancts  of  ttiein  dees  not  occupy  above  »  very  few  minutes. 
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iioe*t  Hfe  is  expoeed  to  jeqMrdy,  or  if  there  be  but  werj  little 
water  and  dther  hinudf  or  a  neighbour  be  dying  of  thirst, 
and  he,  instead  of  drinking  or  offering  it  to  the  other,  perform 
wmzoOy  his  soul  is  in  danger  (t.  e.  of  the  divine  wrath). 
All  the  circumstances  above  stated,  which  make  a  repetition 
ef  mmeoo  neoessaiy,  are  equally  aj^cable  to  iyamnuwm  ; 
and  the  virtue  of  the  latter  ceases  at  the  sight  of  water. 

The  Biode  of  performing  ij^ammoan  is  as  follows :  The 
individual,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  vows  by 
an  AraWc  sentence,  the  purport  of  whidi  is  this :  <<  I  vow 
^  that  by  this  act  of  ^fonmoom,  which  I  substitute  for 
^  g09Ool  (or  WHZoOj  as  the  case  may  be),  I  purify  myself 
**  for  prayer,  by  deiMiring  my  body  fmn  all  filth  and  oor- 
^  rufUknT'  Havii^  repeated  this,  he  performs  the  lustra- 
liana  by  dappii^hia  cpen  hands  on  fine  sand  or  dust^  shak- 
iajg  off  die  aand)  drawing  his  hands  over  his  face,  then  by  a 
aecood  dapf^g  of  his  hands  on  the  sand,  drawing  the  left 
haad  over  Ae  right  up  to  the  elbow,  and  then  in  like  manner 
the  r%ht€ver  the  left 

Sect.  fL  Azdnj  or  Summont  to  Prayer. 

It  is  commanded  by  the  Prophet  at  the  five  periods  of 
prayer  to  proclaim  the  azdn  ;  the  object  of  which  warning 
is  to  caution  the  people  of  the  arrival  of  the  period  of 
prayer,  thereby  reminding  them  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
exhorting  them  to  flee  for  salvation.  The  sound  of  the 
112^  is  to  be  listened  to  with  the  utmost  reverence ;  e.  g. 
if  a  person  be  walking  at  the  time,  he  should  stand  still ; 
if  redining,  sit  up ;  and  to  the  words  of  the  Mowazun^ 
{or  crier)  as  directed  in  the  saered  Huddeeij  he  must  reply 
in  some  appropriate  ejaculation,  such  as  lub-bek  duumt  ool 
Imq^  (u  e.  Here  I  am,  awaiting  Gkxi's  invitation). 

The  origin  of  azdn  is  as  follows.     On  one  occasion,  as 
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the  Prophet  (the  blessing,)  &c.  was  sitting  in  company  with 
his  companions,  (may  God  reward  them !)  he  observed  to 
them,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  some  sign  by 
which  the  congregation  could  be  assembled  for  prayers; 
and  they  consulted  together  on  the  subject.  One  moved 
that  it  should  be  done  by  the  beating  of  a  drum,  which  the 
Prophet  did  not  approve  of,  on  account  of  its  beii^  too 
warlike  a  sound.  Another  proposed  the  ringing  of  a 
fiaqoos^'  (or  bell);  that  was  objected  to  by  the  Prophet, 
because  it  was  a  Jewish  custom :  while  some  said,  '^  let  a 
"  fire  be  lighted,''  to  which  the  Prophet  remarked,  "  that 
^^  would  indicate  us  to  be  worshippers  of  fire.''  While  the 
Prophet  was  thus  engaged,  starting  objections  to  every  pro- 
posal advanced,  as  he  was  about  to  rise,  (for  thus  it  is  re- 
lated in  the  Shurra-e-kurkhee),  a  youth  named  Abdoollah, 
son  of  Zeid  Ansaree,  approached  the  Prophet  and  thus 
addressed  him  :  "  Oh,  thou  messenger  of  God,  I  dreamed, 
'^  and  behold  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  man  dressed  in  green 
apparel  ascending  a  wall,  who  stood  on  it,  and  with  his 
face  towards  the  QUda^  proclaimed  aloud,  AUahrJuMikbur^ 
&c.  (as  it  is  in  the  azan^  page  77).  The  Prophet  being 
highly  delighted  with  this,  directed  Abdoollah,  the  son  of 
Zeid,  to  teach  it  to  BiMal,  who  possessed  a  powerful  voice* 
At  the  same  time  Ameer-ooUmomeeneen-Oomur  (may  Gkxl 
reward  him !)  was  present,  who  got  up  and  said,  ^*  O  Pio- 
^^  phet  of  Gxxl,  I  likewise  saw  the  very  same  thing  in  my 
^^  dream,  and  was  about  to  come  and  tell  your  holiness  of 


*  Or  rather  ^^  a  thin  oblong  piece  of  wood  suspended  by  two  strings, 
^  used  by  the  Eastern  Christians  to  summon  the  congregation  to 
''  divine  service." — Shakespear's  Diet.  The  Moosulmans  of  Hin- 
doostan  consider  naqoos  to  be  (and  call  it  so)  the  sunJc*h  (or  conch- 
shell),  blown  by  Hindoos  at  divine  worship,  and  which  they  believe 
the  Jews  use. 
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^  ity  when  I  found  that  Abdoollah*ibn-e-Zeid  had  already 
"  done  80." 

The  manner  of  proclaiming  the  azan  is  as  follows.  At 
the  proper  season  of  prayer,  any  one  of  the  congregation 
who  oomes  first  to  the  Muyid  (or  mosque),  or  a  man  called 
a  Mowazun  (or  crier),  who  is  entertained  for  the  purpose 
with  a  fixed  monthly  salary,  standing  on  a  chvbootra^* 
wMyzunaif  or  mtz/siicr,^  with  his  face  towards  the  Qibla  (or 
Mecca),  with  the  points  of  his  forefingers  introduced  into 
his  ears,  and  his  hands  clapped  over  them,  calls  out  four 
times  successively,  Attahrhoakbur  (Grod  is  great);  twice, 
Ush-hud-do-un  La-U-la-ha  Hhd-lorho  (I  bear  witness 
there  is  no  other  god  but  Grod);  twice,  Wo-tMh-hud^fh- 
un  Mohummudoar  Ru890oUoollahe  (and  I  bear  witness, 
that  Mohummud  is  indeed  the  Prophet  of  God).  Then 
turning  to  the  right  hand,  he  repeats  twice,  Hy-uF-tis- 
mdwat  (come  enliven  your  prayers)  ;  then  to  the  left,  twice, 
Hy-uT'td-fullah  (come  for  refuge  to  the  asylum).  Then 
tumiDg  towards  the  QjU>lay  again  adds,  in  the  morning 
prayer  only,  this  sentence,  twice,  Ussul-la-to  Kheyr^ 
Toon-minrnun-nowm  (prayer  is  preferable  to  sleep).  Then 
finishes  by  repeating  twice,  Allah-ho-akbur  (God  is  great) ; 
and  lastly,  once,  La-illa-ha  lUul-lar-ho  (there  is  no  God 
but  the  true  God).  Then  having  read  some  supplication, 
he  draws  his  hands  over  his  face  and  concludes. 

There  are  four  descriptions  of  people  for  whom  it  is 
unlawful  to  sound  the  azatiy  viz.  an  unclean  person,  a 
drunkard,  a  woman,  and  a  madman. 


*  Or  an  elevated  seat,  or  platform,  in  front  of  the  mosque,  on  which 
the  crier  stands  and  summons  people  to  prayer, 
t  Do.  but  higher,  with  steps  to  mount  up. 
X  Or  the  minarets  of  a  mosque. 
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Sect.  8.  The  Form^  of  Prayer. 

There  are  established  rukata*  for  all  the  five  seasons  or 
periods  of  prayer,  which  are  these : 

The  fujur  kee  fiumaz  (or  morning  prayer)  consists  of 
four  Tukats  (or  forms),  vix.  two  soonnut  and  two  furz. 

The  zohur  kee  nvmax  (or  meridian  prayer)  comprises 
twelve  rukatsj  viz.  four  soonnuty  (our  furzy  two  soonnut ^ 
and  two  nitfil. 

The  ussur  kee  nwrnaz  (or  afternoon  prayer)  contains 
eight  rukctta,  viz.  four  soonnut  gyr  moumkkeda,  which  are 
read  by  few,  the  generality  only  reading  the  four^^irz. 

The  mugrib  kee  numaz  (evening  prayer  or  vespers) 
embraces  seven  rukatSi  viz.  three  ftarZi  two  soonnut^  and 
twontf/I/l 

The  aysha  kee  numaz  (or  night  prayer)  includes  no  less 

than  seventeen  rukots,  viz.  four  soonnut  gyr  moumkkedoj 

omitted  by  most  people,  the  generality  repeating  tourjurzj 

two  soonnut,  two  ni^/,  three  totyib-ool-wittury  and  two  tush- 

Jee-ool-unttur. 

The  method  of  performing  prayers  is  as  follows*  Having 
spread  a  moosiuUa  or  jae-numazy  the  individual  stands  on  it 
with  his  face  directed  towards  Uie  Qibla\  and  having  re- 
peated the  istug/ar  (deprecation,  or  asking  forgiveness), 
and  repeated  two  morning  soonnut  rukat  prayers,  he  makes 
a  neeut  (or  vow)  in  Aralncf  to  this  effect :  "  I  desire  to.offer 
*^  up  unto  God  this  morning  (or  mid-day,  &c.  as  the  period 
of  devotion  may  be),  with  my  face  Qt&fa- wards,  two  (or  four, 
as  it  may  happen)  rukat  prayers.^  Having  repeated  the 
words  AUah-hxMikburi  with  his  thumbs  touching  the  lobules 
of  his  ears,  he  places  his  right  hand  upon  the  left  below  his 


•  Rukat ;  vide  note,  p.  79. 

t  Thoee  unacquainted  with  Arabic,  tow  in  their  mother  tongue. 
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DsveL  This  being  done,  be  is  not  to  look  about,  butdirect- 
iBg  his  eyes  to  the  qpot  which  he  is  to  touch  with  his  head, 
in  the  posture  of  ^gUtiA,  he  is  to  stand  with  the  most  profound 
icreienoe  and  the  utmost  self-abasement,  as  if  in  the  pre- 
of  a  mighty  monarch.  After  that,  he  repeats  the 
imoazj  and  tutmeeah;  then  the  soarore-alkumd  (or  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Qpran)^  followed  by  any  other,  without 
repeatnig  himmOa  ;  he  then  comes  to  the  position  of  nxtkoo^ 
repeats  three  (four)  or  five  times  the  following  roohoo^kee^ 
AnAeBk,  viz.  ^'  mxbhdnu  rubbee  ooi  azeem^  (praised  be  the 
great  God  our  preserver)*  Reassuming  the  erect  posture, 
he  repeats  ^swaivii  aUtihola^mMn  humfmayda  ruVlmna 
,^  (Thou,  Almighty  God,  art  the  hearer  of  my 
\\  Thou  art  my  support).  Then  he  comes  to  the  position 
dtt^dak  (or  prostration),  and  in  that  situation  repeats  three 
orfire  times  ^  soobkdnu  ruVbee  oal  alldh'^  (O  thou  holy  and 
faleMed  preserver);  sits  up  and  rests  himself  for  a  few  seconds, 
igain  performs  syiefaA,  and  repeats  its  liisfieeA  as  befnre.  This 
ooofldtutes  the  first  rukat*  prayer. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  assumption  of  every  new 
posture  is  to  commence  with  the  word  oUaMio-tMnir. 

From  the  sydak  (or  prostrate  position)  he  assumes  that 
of  the  qeeam  (or  standing  attitude) ;  reads  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Qfjran  with  the  bismilla^  and  then  another  without  bis^ 
wdOa;  makes  roohoo;  stands  up  again,  and  makes  sijdah 
twice  as  before ;  then  sitting,  repeats  the  whole  of  the  atiu- 
kjfot  (or  the  concluding  part  of  their  prayers),  finishing  it 
with  its  accompanying  part,  the  durood  (or  blessing) :  then 
turning  his  face  first  to  the  right  and  next  to  the  left,  he 


*  The  combined  performance  of  these  different  ceremonies  and 
prayers  constitutes  what  is  denominated  a  rukat^  and  not  simply 
**  bending  the  body  in  prayer,"  as  Shakspear  has  defined  the  term 
in  his  dictionary. 
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repeats  each  time  the  sulam  (or  salutation  thus,  asuUd  moon 
alyhoom  ruhmut^ooUahe  (or  the  peace  and  mercy  of  God  be 
with  you  all).*  Then  joining  the  two  hands  from  the  wrists, 
both  hands  spread  open  and  held  up  in  a  line  with  the 
shoulders,  he  asks  nuxmajat  (or  supplication  j-),  and  draw- 
ing his  hands  over  his  face,  concludes.  Here  ends  the 
second  rukat  prayer. 

Should  the  performance  of  four  rukats  have  been  vowed, 
it  is  observed  with  the  following  trifling  deviation.  The 
two  first  are  gone  through  as  just  described,  with  this  dif- 
ference, diat  only  half  of  the  aituhyat  is'read  in  the  second 
rmkaty  and  after  pausing  awhile,  instead  of  repeating  after  it 
the  blessing  and  salutation,  the  worshipper  begins  the  third 
rukat  by  rehearsing  the  first,  but  beginning  with  the  tus^ 
meeah  (omitting  the  sttna  and  tuooz,  &c.  which  is  done  in 
every  rtikat  except  the  first).  The  third  and  fourth  are 
repeated  like  the  two  first,  but  the  whole  attuhyat  is  this 
time  read.  The  above  four  rukats  comprehend  what  are 
called  soonnut  rukats. 

In  the  three  yt^rikr  rukats  the  two  first  are  performed  as 
those  preceding,  except  that  the  chapter  after  the  aihumd 
is  omitted,  and  the  whole  of  the  attuhyat  read  in  the  third 
rukatj  and  they  conclude  with  the  sulam. 

*  The  Mohummudans  do  not,  after  the  conclusion  of  prayers,  repeat 
Ameen  (Amen),  but  they  invariably  do  so  after  reading;  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Qoran :  and  after  moofyifat  (or  supplication),  the  con- 
gregation say  Ameen, 

t  The  manner  of  supplicating  is  as  follows.  Having  raised  the 
extended  hands  meeting  at  the  wrist  to  a  level  with  the  shoulder  (or 
rather  the  middle  of  the  arm),  with  eyes  half  open,  the  individual  is 
to  confess  his  sins,  ask  pardon  for  them,  hoping  for  mercy.  He  must 
dread  the  miseries  of  hell,  and  pray  for  protection  from  the  crafts 
and  subtleties  of  the  devil ;  and  by  making  use  of  an  appropriate 
sentence  or  verse  of  the  Kutam-ooUdh  (or  word  of  God),  or  by  some 
established  prayer  suitable  to  his  case,  or  in  his  own  words,  in  any 
language  he  pleases,  he  ia  to  make  known  his  requests. 
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In  the  four  fwrz  rvkats  there  is  this  difFerence,  that  in 
the  first  and  second  rukats  after  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Qoran  another  is  necessarily  read,  as  in  the  preceding  forms ; 
but  not  so  in  the  third  and  fourth,  where  the  latter  chapter 
is  omitted.  And  again,  previous  to  the  vow  at  the  com- 
meocement,  the  ttMeer  (which  differs  very  little  from  the 
axon)  is  to  be  repeated,  viz.  four  times  successively, 
JUah  ho  akbuT ;  twice,  Ushrhud-^o^un  LortUa-ha  H-lut- 
la-Jko;  twice,  W6-ti8h^ttd^d(hun  Mi^ummud^-oar  Rim- 
mxlLooldahay ;  twice,  Hy  atus  wheat;  twice,  HyalAiU 
fuUah  ;  twice,  QtMf  gamut  sukoat  (or  stand  up  to  prayers) ; 
twice,  AUah-hfhokbur ;  and  once,  La4l4ct-ha  lUul^la-ho. 
(Vide  Tuhheefy  Glossary.) 

In  the  ay^ha  (or  night)  prayer,  in  the  third  rukat  of 
wajib  ool  wittuTy  after  having  read  the  alhamd,  and  another 
chapter,  on  assuming  the  rookoo  posture,  the  person  is  to 
call  out,  touching  the  lobes  of  his  ears  with  the  points  of 
the  thumbs,  aUdhrhfhatbur :  then  placing  his  hands  on  his 
navd,  he  is  to  repeat  a  prayer  termed  the  doa-e^oonoot  (or 
prayer  of  adoration) ;  then  resuming  the  position  of  rookooy 
and  proceeding  with  the  sijdahSy  attuhyaty  &c.  he  is  to 
finish  as  before. 

It  is  the  divine  command,  that  after  an  individual,  male 
or  female,  has  attained  to  the  age  of  discretion  and  reached 
maturity,  he  is  to  observe  the  five  appointed  seasons  of 
prayer;  and  the  moment  it  is  prayer-time,  to  spread  the 
ja^e-numaz  on  a  clean  spot  to  the  west  of  him,  and  engage 
in  devotion.  Should  a  street  happen  to  be  before  him,  or 
a  large  concourse  of  people  passing  and  re-passing  present 
an  obstacle,  he  is  to  place  a  suttra  (or  mark  of  defence), 
such  as  a  stick  two  feet  long,  or  a  sword,  or  any  thing  else 
stuck  into  the  ground,  or  placed  in  front  of  the  carpet. 
Prayer  should,  on  no  account,  be  neglected.     If  a  sick 
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person  cannot  stand  up  to  say  his  prayers,  he  must  do  it 
sitting;  if  he  cannot  sit  up,  he  must  repeat  them  lying 
down ;  and  if  so  unwell  as  not  to  be  able  to  say  them  aloud, 
he  must  pray  in  his  mind.  However,  it  is  only  the  pious 
and  devout  that  observe  these  rules.  Where  do  we  find 
every  one  possessed  with  the  ability  to  do  it! 

If  a  person  be  pressed  .for  want  of  time,  such  as  when 
required  to  obey  the  imperious  orders  of  a  commander,  the 
prayer  may  be  deferred  until  a  more  convenient  season ; 
but  it  is  never  to  be  wholly  omitted. 
.  A  traveller  may  likewise  curtail  the  four  rukat  fwrx 
(but  not  the  four  ewmnui)  by  reading  only  two ;  but  a 
two  or  three  rukat  prayer  is  in  no  wise  to  be  diminished ; 
and  he  alone  is  deemed  a  traveller  who  has  been  ou  his 
journey  three  days  and  three  nights. 

After  the  moonajai  (or  supplication),  some  read  the 
iusheehi  which  is  moasiuhub  (or  desirable) ;  t.  e.  the  ob- 
servance of  it  is  beneficial,  though  the  neglect  of  it  is  not  a 
sin. 

To  read  with  the  use  of  a  tusbeeh  (or  rosary)  is  meri- 
torious; but  it  is  an  innovation,  since  it  was  not  enjoined 
by  the  Prophet  (the  blessing,  &c.)  or  his  companions,  but 
^tablished  by  certain  Mushaekks  (or  divines). 

They  use  the  chaplet  in  repeating  the  kulma  (confession 
of  faith)  or  durood  (blessing),  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
times. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Concerning  Marriagey  which  comprises  eleven  Sections. 

Section  1.  Concerning  the  looking  out  for  a  suitable 
Partner;  the  ascertaining  by  the  Science  of  Astrology 
whether  the  match  will  prove  a  propitious  one;  and  the 
offhing  of  proposals^  and  arranging  matters  for  the 
ceremonies* 

1.  When  a  man  is  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  happy 
state  of  matrimony,*  he  sends  for  three  or  four  female 
go-betweens  by  (profession  called  Miulawutneean)^  to 
whom  be  declares  his  intentions,  requesting  them  to  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  whether  any  one  has  a  daughter  mar- 
riageable, who  is  beautiful,  eligible,  clever,  accomplished, 
rich,  and  whose  manners,  pedigree,  and  religion  are  good ; 
and  in  the  event  of  their  meeting  with  such  a  one,  they  are 
^>eedily  to  bring  him  word.  He  does  not  despatch  them, 
however,  without  giving  them  ample  assurances  (which, 
alas  !  too  frequently  turn  out  to  be  but  empty  promises)  of  a 
very  handsome  reward  awaiting  them,  in  case  success  should 
attend  their  zealous  efforts.  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
and  among  honourable  men,  the  engagement  is  strictly 

•  "  The  first  marriage  is  usually  solemnized  when  the  youth  is 
^  eighteen,  and  the  young  lady  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  the  most. 
**  Many  are  married  at  an  earlier  age,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
«  parents,  an  eligible  match  is  to  be  secured.  And  in  some  cases, 
**  where  the  parents  on  both  sides  have  the  union  of  their  children  at 
heart,  they  contract  them  at  six  or  seven  years  old,  which  marriage 
they  solemnly  bind  themselves  to  fulHl  when  the  children  have 
"  reached  a  proper  age.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  children  are 
**  allowed  to  live  in  the  same  house,  and  often  form  an  attachment  for 
"  each  other,  which  renders  their  union  a  life  of  real  happiness.'* — 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali^s  '*  Obsen'ations  on  Mussulmans  of  India,''  vol.  i. 
p.  346. 
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adhered  to;  and  either  during  some  part  of  the  nuptial 
ceremony^  or  on  the  completion  of  the  marriage,  they  offer 
the  reward  agreeably  to  promise. 

The  female  go-betweens*  being  in  the  constant  habit  of 
going  about,  selling  articles  of  female  dress,  ornaments, 
&c.  at  the  different  housed,  sitting  and  gossiping  there,  be- 
come acquainted  with  every  thing  relating  to  their  families, 
connexions,  opulence,  or  poverty ;  and  should  circumstances 
turn  out  favourably,  they  settle  matters  in  some  degree,  and 
convey  the  joyful  intelligence  to  the  intended  bridegroom 
and  his  friends.  Should  they  approve  of  the  choice,  the  match 
IS  made  up,  otherwise  the  internuncios  are  desired  to  look 
out  in  *some  other  quarter.  Should  the  girl  be  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  the  parents,  or  maternal  grand- 
mother, &c.  go  themselves^  without  requiring  the  assistance  of 
go-betweens,and  concert  with  the  girl's  parents  respecting  the 
marriage;  there  being  no  need  of  internuncios  among  friends. 

2.  When  the  family  connexions,  pedigree,  religion,  and 
customs  of  both  families  are  found  to  correspond,  and  the 
two  parties  consent  to  the  union,  seers  are  consulted  to 
ascertain  the  future  destinies,  good  or  bad,  that  await  the 
new  couple ;  for  which  purpose  a  few  persons,  in  company 
with  astrologers  and  moollas  (or  men  of  understanding  in 
the  times),  assemble,  cast  their  horoscope,  and  prognosticate 
their  future  destiny.  For  example,  if  a  person's  name 
begin  with  any  of  the  following  seven  letters  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  the  element  of  his  temperament  will  be 

1st.  Earth  :  vix.  bay^  waooy  yay^  swady  tay^  zwadj  noon* 
— 8d.  Water :  if  zaly  Ay,  lean,  aitij  ray^  khay^  gaeen. — 
3d.  Air :  iSjeem^  zay^  kafy  sheeny  qafy  say^  xoee. — 4th.  Fire: 
if  ulify  hayy  toee^  meemy  seeuy  do/. 

*  Or  "  Mrs  Gad-abouts,"  as  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali  calls  them,  are 
well  described  by  her  in  vol.  i.  p.  351 . 
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Other  astrologers  again  refer  to  a  table,  of  which  the 
IbUowing  is  a  sketch,  to  ascertain-by  the  initial  of  the  in- 
dividuaTs  name  his  constitutional  dements : 


novs  or  tujb  iodiac 

The 
PlamU. 

Ocaden. 

Th* 
twenty-clglit 

Lctttn 

ottbmAxMc 

AlphabtC 

1  The  Four 
1  Eknents. 

1 

lBAnM& 

In 

T«l00fllM. 

HaMl, 

or 
Sam* 

Bukra. 

Maysbum. 

ITirreekfa, 

or 

Man. 

Male. 

Alif, 

lam,  aeen, 

yay. 

Fire. 

or 
BoIL 

Gaee. 

Wroosh. 
abham. 

Zohura, 

or 
Venus. 

Female. 

Bay, 
Waoo. 

Eartb. 

Jowa, 
TwiiM. 

Do- 

Soorut. 

M«eii4n>- 
imiii. 

Oootandi 

or 
Mercury. 

Male. 

Qir,Kar. 

Air. 

aiittAa» 

or 
Cmb. 

Kaya-lETB. 

Kwkat* 
kum. 

Qumur, 

or 

theBfooii. 

Female. 

Hy,  Hay. 

Water. 

Amod» 

or 

Sh^r. 

Seem- 
wbum. 

Shuros, 

or 
the  Sim. 

Male. 

Meem. 

Fire. 

Soom- 
boola.or 

Vofin. 

Khoo6h-€ 
-GooL 

Kumieea. 

Ootarid, 

or 
Mercury. 

Female. 

Gaeen. 

Eartb. 

Meexao, 

or 
Scales. 

Tttrazoo. 

Toola. 

Zohura, 

or 
Venus. 

Male. 

R«y,  Tay, 
Toee. 

Air. 

\  Aq-nilH 

or 
1  Scorpioo. 

Rich' 
chlioo. 

Writch- 
cheekum. 

Mirreekh, 

or 

Mars. 

Female. 

Zal,  zoee, 

noon,  zay, 

zwad. 

Water. 

Qofivi, 

or 
Arrfaer. 

Kom&n. 

Dhuna- 
soo. 

Moosbta- 

ree,  or 

Jupiter. 

Male. 

Fay. 

Fire. 

jBddee, 

or 
He-Goat 

Miigor. 

Muku- 
nun. 

Zohul, 

or 
Saturn. 

Female. 

Khy, 
Jeem. 

Earth. 

Dallow, 

or 
Waterpot. 

D6L 

Koon- 
bhum.' 

Zobul, 

or 
Saturn. 

Male. 

Swad, 

say,  seen, 

sheen. 

Air. 

1     Hoot, 
1       or 
Fish. 

Muchli- 
lee. 

Meenum. 

1 

Mooshtv- 
ree,  or 
1  Jupiter. 

Female. 

D^l. 

Water. 
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In  order  to  find  out  the  future  fate  of  the  new  couple, 
the  following  plan  is  adopted ;  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be 
discovered,  by  reference  to  the  preceding  scheme,  to  which 
of  the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  the  initials  of 
the  parties  bdong;  and,  if  their  constitutional  elements 
correspond,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  they  will  harmonize : 
e,g.  If  the  man^s  name  be  Jaifur,  his  initial  being  a  J. 
and  his  temperament  earth;  and  the  woman^s  name  be 
Bano  Beebee,  her  initial  being  B.  and  the  temperament 
also  earth,  these  agreeing,  it  is  held  that  they  will  live  most 
happily  together.* 

*  Should  the  goonexioD  be  found  desirable,  there  is  sometimes  an 
omen  consulted  by  the  father  before  negociations  are  commenced. 
It  is  related  by  Mrs.  Meer  in  these  words  :  "  Several  slips  of  paper 
*<  are  cut  up  ;  on  half  the  number  is  written  #o  be^  on  the  other  half 
''  not  to  be.  These  papers  are  mixed  together  and  placed  under  the 
^'  prayer-carpet.  When  the  good  Mussulmaun  is  preparing  for  his 
*'  evening  numaZf  he  fails  not  in  his  devotions,  to  ask  for  help  and 
**  guidance  in  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  to  the  father  as  the 
<'  happiness  and  well-being  of  his  son.  At  the  portion  of  the  service 
**  when  he  bows  down  his  head  to  God,  he  beseeches  with  much 
'<  humility,  calling  on  the  great  power  and  goodness  of  God  to  in- 
**  struct  and  guide  him  for  the  best  interest  of  his  child ;  and  then  he 
**  repeats  a  short  prayer  expressive  of  his  reliance  on  the  wisdom  of 
**  God,  and  his  perfect  submission  to  whatever  may  be  His  wise 
^'  decree  in  this  important  business.  The  prayer  concluded^  he  seats 
**  himself  with  solemn  gravity  on  the  prayer-carpet,  again  and  again 
*'  imploring  Divine  guidance,  without  which  he  is  sure  nothing  good 
**  can  accrue.  He  then  draws  one  alip  from  under  his  carpet;  if  to  be 
"  is  produced,  he  places  it  by  his  left  side ; — sl  second  slip  is  drawn 
''  out :  should  that  also  bear  the  words  to  be,  the  business  is  so  far 
*'  decided.  He  then  offers  thanks  and  praises  to  God,  congratulates 
''  his  wife  on  the  successful  issue  of  the  omen,  and  discussee  those 
"  plans  which,  appear  most  likely  to  further  the  prospects  of  their 
**  dearly  loved  son.  But,  should  the  second  and  third  papers  say 
**  not  to  bey  he  is  assured  in  his  heiui  it  was  so  decided  by  *  that  wisdom 
"  which  cannot  err;'  to  whom  he  gives  praise  and  ^lory  for  all 
"  mercies  received  at  His  hands ;  after  this  no  overture  or  negociation 
"  would  be  listened  to  by  the  pious  father,  from  the  same  quarter." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  352. 
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Here    follows    a  more    particular   description   of   the 

system: 

If  the  temperament  <^  both  be  Earth, — ^they  will  for  the 
mosi  part  agree,  though  not  always. 

If  it  be  Water, — ^they  will  agree  for  a  time ;  but  their  af- 
fections will  soon  decline. 

If  it  be  Air,'^they  will  be  ready  to  quarrel  with  each 
other ;  but  as  ready  to  make  up  the  matter. 

If  it  be  Fire, — though  brawlings  and  bickerings  will  occur 
between  them,  these  will  not  prove  of  long  duraticHi ;  for 
a  mutual  reconciliation  will  soon  take  place. 

If  the  temperament  of  the  Man  be  Earth,  and  of  the 
Woman,  Water, — ^they  will  agree  remarkably  well  toge- 
ther, and  maintain  a  reputable  character;  the  woman 
bcADg  subject  to  her  lord  and  master. 

If  the  man^s  be  Water,  and  the  Woman'^s  Earth,— they  will 
agree  as  above ;  but  the  wife  vrill  wear  the  breeches. 

If  die  man^^s  be  Earth,  and  the  Woman^s  Air, — they  will 
constandy  be  quarrelling,  and  as  frequently  be  settling 
their  differences;  but  the  woman  will  be  under  sub- 
jection to  her  husband. 

If  the  Man^s  be  Air,  and  the  Woman'^s  Earth, — love  as  well 
as  discord  will  exist  between  them :  the  wife  will  rule  the 
husband. 

If  the  Man*s  be  Earth,  and  the  Woman's  Fire, — they  will 
cherish  but  little  affection  towards  each  other,  and  in 
nothing  will  they  agree,  or  please  one  another.  The 
wife  will  govern  the  husband. 

If  the  man's  be  Fire,  and  the  woman's  Earth,— the  same  as 
the  preceding ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  husband 
will  rule  the  wife. 

If  the  man's  be  Water,  and  the  Woman's  Air, — in  general 
they  will  not  be  affectionate ;  however  should  they  be  so, 
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tlit'ir  liajjpincss  will  be  very  great.    The  husband  will  be 
under  |)etticoal  government. 
If  the  Man's  be  Air,  and  the  Woman's  Water, — the  same 
as  the  preceding;  exeept  that  the  husband  will  govern 
the  wife. 
If  the  Man's  be  Water,  and  the  Woman's  Fire, — they  will 
find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  agree  together.     Tiic 
husband  will  rule  the  wife. 
I  If  the  Man's  be  Fire,  and  the  Woman's  Water, — the  eanie 

IS  the  last ;  but  the  wife  will  rule  the  husliand. 
[  If  the  Man's  be  Air,  and  the  Woman's  Fire, — their  aU'ee- 
tion  for  each  other  will  increase  gradually ;  the  man  will 
submit  to  his  wife's  control. 
If  the  man's  be  Fire,  and  the  Woman's  Air, — the  utmost 
degree  of  love  and  happiness  will  reign  betwixt  them :  the 
woman  will  submit  to  her  husband,  who  will  treat  her 
with  great  kindness  and  affection. 
I       I.  When   their  future  destinies  have  thus  been  calcu- 
lated, and  they  bid  fair  to  agree  together,  a  few  of  the 
bridegroom's  female  relations  repair  to  the  bride's  house, 
and  among  various  pleasantries  facetiously  observe,    that 
they  are  come  from  such  a  one's  house  to  partake  of  some 
meetha  polaoo  (or  sweet  polaoti),  or  shukiir  bhat  (sugar  and 
rice).     The  opposite   party  good-humou redly  return  the 
jokes  or  not,  as  they  feel  favourably  or  imfavouraby  dis- 
posed towards  the  match. 

The  women  do  not  arrange  the  business  at  this  first  in- 
\  terview,  but  after  the  interchange  of  a  lew  visits  matters 
'  are  adjusted  :  that  is,  the  day  is  fixed  upon  by  the  bride's 
relatives  for  the  ceremony  of  }^kurray-pan,  akookrana,  or 
tnangnee.  These  three  customs  are  not  all  observed  to- 
gether, but  any  one  of  them  is  chosen  according  to  the 
pleasure  of   th<^   {tarties.      In   some   families   the  one   is 
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usually  practised ;  in  others,  either  of  the  rest.  The  first 
is  most  oommou,  and  being  least  expensive,  is  preferred  by 
the  lower  classes  of  people :  the  second  is  general  among 
the  middling  ranks  of  society.  The  last  being  the  most 
expensive,  as  the  giving  of  valuable  presents  is  an  indis- 
pensable accompaniment  to  it,  is  only  adopted  by  those 
who  can  afford  it. 

The  object  of  these  ceremonies  is,  that  should  any  neces- 
sty  exist  for  postponing  the  celebration,  whether  for  some 
days  or  for  years,  the  parties  by  this  stipulation  solemnly 
bind  themselves  to  many  no  other  person  in  the  interim, 
and  this  engagement  is  considered  inviolable. 

It  is  customary  not  to  offer  in  either  house  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  food  or  drink,  such  as  betel-leaves,  tobacco, 
&C.  or  even  water,  to  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  until 
they  have  tasted  something  sweet  in  the  house,  which  they 
do  on  the  shookrana  day,  or  afterwards,  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  on  purpose. 

Sect.  2.  Concerning  Betrothment^  viss. 

1.  Fhurray  pan  bantna,  or  the  distributing  of  betel- 
leaves  standing.  2.  Shookrana  (properly  Shukur-anaj 
or  the  bringing  of  sugar).  3.  Mangnee^  or  asking  in  mar- 
riage. 4.  Pooreean^  or  a  kind  of  patties  or  cakes.  5.  Dhay^ 
leez  Whoondlana,  or  treading  the  threshold.  6.  NumtAck 
chushee^  or  tasting  the  salt. 

1.  SThurraypan  bantnais  a  ceremony  as  follows.  Four 
or  five  men  and  as  many  women  on  the  bridegroom'^s  side, 
go  with  saoke  pan-^ooparee  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  and 
distribute  a  pankabeera  (or  beteHea£  parcel)  to  each  of  her 
relatives,  they  all  receiving  also  one  in  return  from  them, 
the  females  observing  the  same  among  themselves.  This 
mutual  interchange  of  betMesLyes  by  the  two  parties  con- 
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stitutes  the  sum  toUd  of  the  ceremony.  On  the  occasion  of 
this  rite,  no  churawa,  that  is,  jewels  and  dresses,  are  neces- 
sary. From  the  drcumstance  of  women  always  denomi- 
nating this  custom  pan  oothana  (or  the  taking  up  of  betel" 
leaf),  and  khnrray  pan  bantnoj  men  have  employed  the 
same  terms. 

By  the  way,  an  extraordinary  coincidence  just  occurs  to 
my  recollection ;  vix.  If,  on  any  account,  a  person  be  required 
to  be  sworn  in,  he  is  desired  to  take  up  a  ftetoUeaf  parcel, 
vrhlch  is  considered  equivalent  to  swearing  by  the  Qoran, 
This  custom  is  held  most  sacred  by  the  vulgar  among  the 
Moosulmans,  who  use  it  in  every  case  where  it  is  requisite- 
to  render  a  contract  binding.     For  instance,  a  pan^a-heera 
is  given  to  the  person,  and  he  is  desired  to  say,  *^  From 
^^  such  or  such  a  thing,  I  shall  on  no  account  ever  retract 
^<  as  long  as  I  live.^    But  this  mode  of  taking  an  oath  is 
neither  prescribed  by  any  divine  nxx  human  law;  it  is  an  in- 
novation introduced  by  the  Moostihnans  of  Hindoostan. 
However,  they  consider  it  of  such  importance,  that  should 
a  person,  after  so  consenting  to  a  marriage,  swerve  from  his 
word,  much  brawling  and  bickering  is  the  consequence. 
Agreeably  to  the  Mohummudan  law,  after  the  performance 
of  any  of  the  three  ceremonies  above  mentioned,  should 
any  thing  objectionable  be  discovered  in  the  pedigree  or 
character  of  either  of  the  couple,  the  Qaxee  (judge),  or  any 
man  of  repute  may  pronounce  such  oath  as  that  of  the  beM-' 
leaf  to  be  null  and  void :  that  is,  in  the  event  of  some  gross 
misconduct  being  proved  against  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 
Th6  common  people  are  usually  made  to  swear  in  this 
way ;  and  the  same  form  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in 
the  field  in  swearing  aeepahees  (Indian  soldiers),  who  afier 
thus  taking  up  the  beteHeafj  never  swerve  from  the  word 
pr  action  to  which  they  become  pledged. 
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5L  Skookrana  is  the  name  given  to  the  undenuentioned 


From  the  biidegroom^s.  houie  are  sent  to  the  bride  the 
faUowing  articles,  vix.  some  jewels ;  a  pair  of  ungooshian 
(afiaa,  hmddeearoo)^  or.  rings  of  gold  or  silver ;  a  green  or 
ved  cholee  of  iafta  (a  kind  of  silk) ;  a  set  of  chooreeaxi  or 
gieen  bungreean ;  abundance  of  pansooparee ;  sugar, 
Ifhopra^  flowers,  odoriferous  oils,  red  thread  for  the 
€hooniee9  a  comb  and  sunduL  These  are  carried  on  two 
or  three  fdatters,  accompanied  with  bqfa  bujuniur  (or 
■iinic)^  and  attended  by  a  retinue  of  people,  including  the 
irisdooa  and  friends  (with  the  exception  of  the  bridegroom), 
Mtd.  cxmveyed  to  the  bride^s.  The  ladies  repair  thither  in 
JkoleeBf  either  beibre  or  after  the  procession,  imd  on  their 
arrival  withdraw  to  the  female  assembly. 

To  the  relative  of  the  bride  who  first  makes  his  appear- 
in  the  nude  assembly,  whether  a  brother  or  any  other 
connexioii,  they  hand  the  qqwlrbeera  (or  contract-par- 
ed), which  consisting  of  seven  or  nine  6e^/-leaves,  and  as 
many  areca-nuts  tied  up  in  a  small  red  handkerchief,  folded 
in  the  form  of  a  hetelr\ts£  parcel,  they  make  him  promise, 
sAjring,  ^^  Mirza  Bocdund  Bukht,  the  son  of  Mirza  nuj  um  ood 
^  Deen,  is  betrothed  to  Khom^eid  Bee,*  the  daughter  of 
^  Anwur  Beg :  Declare,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly, 
^*  whether  you  do  or  do  not  consent  to  their  marriage.^ 
His  answer  is,  *^  I  do.^  After  having  put  the  question  at 
full  length  three  times,  and  received  the  same  reply,  they 
offier  neeut  hkeyr  kafateeha^  that  is,  they  read  the  sooror-e 
aikumd  (or  first  chapter  of  the  Qaran)  once,  and  the  Soora 
e  JBezdjd  (or  llOth  chapter  of  the  Q^ran)  once. 

These  ceremonies  of  the  fateeha  and  the  giving  the  qowi 

*  Bee,  an  abbreviation  for  the  turname  Beebee. 
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beera  are  ])erf(irmed  by  u  Qazee,  Khufeeli,  Naeb-eM/axee, 
Mushaekh,  Mou>lnifee,  Muottshee,  Mootla,  or  any  Itarned 
man ;  in  short,  by  any  intelligent  and  respectable  individual 
present. 

,  In  some  countries  the  ceremony  of  tlie  qowl-heera  is  dis- 
pensed with ;  the  person  who  oAers  fateeha,  naming  the 
couple,  says,  "  I  hereby  betroth  them,"  and  performs  the 
fateeha. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  fateeha,  having  distributed 
among  the  men  some  of  the  sugar  and  patisooparee  {which 
among  the  great  they  give  in  charge  to  their  servants,  but 
the  poor  themselves  tie  up  in  their  hand  ere  hiefs),  the  bride's 
company  carries  all  the  articles  sent  by  the  bridegroom  to 
his  intended.  When  tlic  flowers,  sundtil,  jewels,  &c. 
together  with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar  and  paji^sooparecy 
have  been  brought  to  the  female  assembly,  one  of  the  bride's 
female  relatives  brings  her  to  them  on  her  lap,  where  she 
sits  modestly,  with  her  head  bent  towards  the  ground,  eyes 
closed,  and  face  covered.  Tlien  the  women  from  the  bride- 
groom's  side,  having  made  the  bride  sit  before  them,  anoint 
her  head  with  the  sweet-scented  oil,  tie  up  her  hair  with  (he 
red  twist,  put  on  her  the  cholee,  bungree,  and  flowers,  apply 
autidul  to  her  neck,  and  adorn  her  with  the  jewels  they  have 
brought.  Then  some  old  woman  on  the  bride's  side,  placing 
one  hand  at  the  hack  of  her  neck  and  the  other  under  her 
chin,  holds  up  her  face  to  the  view  of  the  party.  Then 
each  of  the  ladies  of  the  bridegroom's  suite,  taking  a  i>eep 
at  the  bride's  face,  ofler  her  a  present  of  a  ring  or  some 
ready  cash  (two  or  four  rupees  or  a  gold  mohur),  and  take, 
the  bullaeean'  aa  they  call  it,  (literally,  evils)  from  her  face. 


'   Butlarran  Irtta,  or  Inking  all  >nothc]''>  eviti  on  one'i-wlf,  is  a 
-tain  form  of  bleating.    This  ceremony  ii  performed  by  drswJDg 
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Independently  of  tbe  brid^room^s  mother  and  sister,  the 
fSidiery  bfothers,  near  relatiyes,  &c.  likewise,  on  beholding 
the  kide^s  countenance,  moke  her  a  present  erf*  some  jewels 
or  money,  and  pronounce  a  blessing  on  her. 

This  ceremony  of  shoohrana  is  also  called  shukur  khoree 
(or  emting  of  sugar),  fiMut  or  mangnee  (or  the  asking) 
wkmfhut  khoree  (or  the  drinking  ehwbui),  and  hurree  hayl 
(or  the  green  creeper) ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
th^  have  restricted  the  term  mangnee  to  the  same  when 
perfisrmed  with  great  splendour  and  magnificence,  and 
where  the  giving  of  valuable  churawa  (presents)  to  the 
bride,  &c  are  necessary  accompaniments. 

S.  Mangnee  is  as  follows.  Shoidd  the  bridegroom  be 
present  in  the  town,  he  goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride  on 
hondback,  accompanied  with  hdjdJmjuntur^  ktmchneedn 
hag  ndeky  tded^murfaf  thupiee^  toertooree;  if  at  night, 
along  with  fireworks  and  flambeaux  (if  not,  without  the 
latter)  ;  and  with  him  are  carried  the  following  articles  and 
fruits,  in  large  covered  trays,  mx.  One  or  two  kinds  of  jewels, 
mHut^  odoriferous  oil,  a  cholee^  a  pair  of  btmgreeauj  a  comb, 
a  pair  of  ungooahtany  a  red  twist,  a  damnee  or  eexar  or  a 
salo0  in  trays ;  and  in  earthen  pots,  dried  dates,  almonds, 
raisiDS,  poppy-seeds,  dried  cocoa-nuts,  sweetmeats,  soft 
sugar,  sugar-candy,  jToor  (treacle),  sugar-cane,  pansoaparee, 
flowers,  &c.  according  to  his  means.  He  is  accompanied  by 
his  father,  brother,  and  their  relatives,  friends,  and  atten- 
dants. The  procession  generally  starts  in  the  afternoon,  and 
halting  at  every  ten  or  twelve  paces,  discontinue  the  music 
and  cause  the  dancing-girls  to  dance  and  sing,  to  whom  the 


the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  person  blessed,  and  cracking  her 
fingers  on  her  own  temples,  in  token  of  taking  all  the  other's  misfor- 
tooes  open  herself :  only  practised  by  women. 
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attoidaats  on  this  occasion  make  some  present.  Passing  in 
this  way  throughout,  the  baxoTj  they  reach  the  bride^s 
house  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  eveamg.  While  they  move 
along,  the  bands  of  music  continue  fdaying.  If  poor,  they 
arrive  at  the  bride'^s  before  dusk,  the  women  proceeding  to 
the  assembly  of  females  either  a  httle  before  or  after  th^ 
rest  Should  the  bridegroom  not  be  in  town,  the  articles 
above-mentioned  are  despatched  without  him,  with  the  same 
pomp  and  state. 

When  the  men  have  assembled  and  sat  for  a  while^ 
the  custom  ol  qawl  beera  (if  it  be  the  one  fixed  upon  by  the 
party)  is  then  performed ;  and  neetii  kheyr  kay  fateeha 
having  been  offered  over  the  above-mentioned  articles,  after 
a  public  exhibition  of  them  to  the  bride's  friends,  they  are 
sent  into  her  room.  The  trays  being  all  removed,^  the  rela- 
tives as  well  as  the  friends  present  are  entertained  by  the 
bride''s  people  with  a  dinner,  consisting  of  sweet  pofooo,  or 
rice  and  sugar,  as  their  means  will  allow.  In  some  parts  of 
India  they  give  them  on  this  occasicHi  shurbut  to  drink; 
hence  the  name  ahurhutJchoTee  (the  drinking  of  ^iwrbui) 
is  also  given  to  this  ceremony.  Some,  while  drinking  it,  are 
in  the  habit  of  putting  into  thesalver  one  or  two  gold  mohurs, 
rupees,  an  eight  or  four  am»-piece,  according  to  their  means* 
On  dismissing  the  company,  they  are  offered  uttur^  pan-- 
Booparee  and  flowers,  the  usual  signal  to  retire.  If  they  be 
poor,  ft^^e^leaf  alone  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  the  hint. 

Should  the  brid^room  himself  be  at  the  feast,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  receive  from  the  bride^s  side  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  shawl,  or  a  daputia,  a  red  cotton,*  or  iafta^^silk} 
hankerchief,  or  rings  of  gold  or  silver.  Should  he  be  absent. 


•  Yellow,  red,  and  green,  are  the  only  colours  used  on  marriage 
ceremonies;  black  is  emblematic  of  mourning,  white  of  grave  clothes. 
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these  are  handed  over  to  his  parents,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  deqpatdied  to  him  wherever  he  may  ba 
The  vromea  are  likewise  sumptuously  and  ceremoniously 


4.  /^MNnosan,  i.  e.  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  tnangnee,  the 
Inle'^a  people  prepare  various  kinds  of  poareeaUf  and  having 
fflkd  the  trays  and  earthen  pots  (in  which  were  brought  from 
llie  fanidegroom^s  house  the  mangnee  articles)  with  them, 
they  despatch  them  in  pomp  and  state,  attended  with  music, 
to  the  bridegroom ;  whose  company  again  convey  part  of 
them,  accompanied  with  music,  to  their  severid  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  town. 

&  JThayleex  Hhoondlana  (or  treading  the  threshhold), 
is  a  ceremony  observed  as  follows.  If  after  mangnee  it 
should  appear  requisite  to  postpone  the  marriage  for  six 
months  os  a  year,  or  longer,  they  perform  the  ceremony  of 
dkayleez  Khoandianaj  prepare  meetha  polaoo^  khara  po^ 
laoOf  a  variety  of  aalnay  (or  curries),  and  having  invited  the 
luridegroom,  their  rehttions,  friends,  &c.,  despatch  dancings 
girls  and  music  to  escort  them,  to  the  house. 

On  this  day  the  bridegroom  likewise  receives  aula- 
i  that  is,  on  his  making  a  sulam  (salutation)  to  his 
(mother-in-law),  she  presents  him  with  a  handkerchief, 
a  gold  ring,  and  some  money  on  a  tray.  The  reason  of  this 
oeremooy  is  this :  It  is  not  customary  for  the  bridegroom 
either  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  or  eat  any  of  her 
victuals,  until  the  marriage  is  consummated ;  but  after  this 


•  While  our  author  cursorily  passes  over  all  that  occurs  in  the 
female  apartments  on  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Meer  furnishes  us  with  a 
minate  account  of  what  took  place  when  she  herself  performed  the 
pmrt  of  "  officiating  friend ;"  She  decorated  the  young  lady  with  the 
sweet -jessamine  ornaments  and  the  gold  tissue  dress,  and  fed  her  with 
•e^en  pieces  (the  lucky  number)  of  sugar-candy  with  her  own  hand, 
Stc.— Vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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ceremony  is  performed,  he  may  go  there  and  eat  of  any  dish 
seasoned  with  salt,  at  any  feast  or  occasion  whatsoever. 

5.  NiNnuck^htishee.  In  some  places,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  ceremony  of  mangnee  or  nisbut^  the  bridegroom^s 
people  send  in  trays  polaoo^  birreeaneey  ssurda,  maozafurj 
together  with  feemee,  natij  &c.  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  means,  as  also  a.pandan  (the  betethox)  to  the  bride^s 
people,  who  eat  and  distribute  them  among  their  relatives 
and  friends.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  bride'^s  people 
send  victuals,  in  like  manner,  to  the  bridegroom^s.  This 
ceremony  is  termed  numtick  chushee;  after  which,  dis- 
pensing with  the  rule  of  partaking  only  of  sweet  things  at 
the  bride^s  house,  as  heretofore,  he  may  eat  of  food  that  is 
seasoned  with  salt  or  acid. 

The  bridegroom,  on  repairing  to  the  house  of  his  in- 
tended, carries  along  with  him  sw^tmeats,  flowers,  and 
hetelAiedLXQS  on  trays,  and  his  relatives  also  take  something 
nice  and  acceptable  to  the  bride^s  people.  After  mangnee^ 
if  their  means  will  allow  of  it,  the  bridegroom  sends  to  the 
bride,  and  vice  versd^  at  every  feast  eedee  (or  holyday 
gift).  For  instance,  at  the  Mohurrum  festival,  anteean 
abeer,  a  handkerchief,  a  small  purse  filled  with  betel^utSj 
coffee,  sooVhmooVhy  cardamoms^  kc.  and  some  money ;  at 
the  Akhree-charshoamba  feast,  pooreean,  goolgoolayf  &c. ; 
at  the  Shabariy  various  kinds  of  eatables  and  fireworks ;  at 
the  Rttmzan  festival,  saytveeany  sugar,  Vhopra^  dry  dates, 
almonds,  ghecy  Sec.  and  money.  At  the  Eed-e-^oovbaneey  a 
sheep,  some  cash.  Sec.  At  the  Rtmizan  feast,  they  are 
usually  conveyed  attended  with  music.  Independently  of 
these,  the  food  over  which  fateeha  is  offered  in  the  name  of 
saints,  dressed  on  the  occasion  of  fulfilling  vows,  is  also 
sent. 
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SscT.  S.  Concerning  (he  appKcaiian  of  Htddee  {or  Tur^ 
mtric)  to  the  Bridegroom  and  Bride,  aliae  Munja 
bithitna  {or  sitting  in  state),  and  Puttee,  Juhctx,  and 
MudoT  ha  cJChanda. 

A  day  or  two,  or  even  a  week,  before  the  application  of 
htddee  to  the  bridegroom,  they  fill  the  bride^s  lap  with 
wmeOeda  and  pansooparee,  and  apply  huldee  to  her.  This 
preliminary  ceremony^  which  they  term  chor*  huldee,  is 
performed  solely  by  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and  is  a  mere 
excuse  for  having  her  body  perfumed  by  rubbing  it  with 
Mksa,  which  they  do  morning  and  evening. 

After  the  bridegroom  has  had  huldee  applied  to  him, 
either  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  or  the  next,  they 
apply  what  is  called  saoof  huldee  to  the  bride.     On  that 
day  they  entertain  their  female  relatives,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bours in  the  morning  with  a  meal,  consisting  of  dal  and 
rice,  or  khichree,  and  in  the  evening  with  a  dinner  com- 
poaed  of  meetha  palaoo  or  khara  polaoo.    After  that,  hav- 
ing put  some  muUeeda  and  pansooparee  into  the  laps  of 
the  ladies,  and  seated  the  bride  on  a  chair  with  a  red  cloth 
canopy  held  over  her,   they  spread  a  red  handkerchief  j: 
before  her  on  a  red  carpet,  and  singing,  at  the  same  time, 
perform  chowk  bhuma  thereon,  t.  e.  they  place  a  quantity 
of  unboiled  rice  on  it  in  the   form  of  a  hollow   square, 
forming  various  devices  with   the  rice   within  it.     They 

•  Char  (lit.  a  thief)  here  signifies  clandestinely,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  done  quietly,  without  inviting  any  one,  or  having  a 
dinner,  &c. 

t  Saoo  means  revealed,  in  contradistinction  to  char  (private),  bc- 
cwase  it  is  done  in  a  public  manner. 

X  Dyed  red  with  safliower,  not  white,  because  that  resembles  grave- 
clothes;  not  black,  because  that  is  a  mourning-dress,  and  bears  some 
analogs*  to  the  devil;  not  green,  because  that  is  the  dress  of /uqnrs 
(or  devotees). 

H 
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place  a  log  of  sandaUyfood,  wound  round  with  red  thread, 
near  the  stool  for  the  bride  or  bridegroom  to  place  their 
feet  on,  as  it  is  considered  unpropitious  to  tread  on  the  chotvk 
(or  square).  The  bride^s  younger  sister,  standing  behind 
her,  with  a  red  dtwoneCj  takes  hold  of  her  ears.  They 
take  two  Whopray^  fill  them  with  dry  dates  and  poppy  seed, 
roll  them  up  in  red  cloth  along  with  a  log  of  sandal  wood. 
The  bundle  so  formed,  which  is  called  gode  (lap)  they 
place  in  the  bride's  lap.  Then  each  of  the  sohagin  (or  mar- 
ried) ladies,  applies  a  little  huldee  to  the  bride^s  face,  body, 
or  apparel.  While  this  operation  is  going  on,  haja  and 
domneean  (musical  instruments  and  musicians)  continue 
playing  and  singing;  they  likewise  do  so  at  the  time  of 
applying  huldee  every  morning  and  evening  from  that  day 
till  the  day  of  joolwa^  both  in  the  house  of  the  bride  and 
of  the  bridegroom. 

From  that  day,  should  Providence  have  blessed  them 
with  the  means,  they  invite  their  relatives  daily,  morning 
and  evening,  to  dinner,  and  entertain  them  with  the  per- 
formances of  dancing-girls,  while  outside  the  door,  fro/a, 
tasa^  or  runvbut  (musical  instruments)  continue  playing. 

After  having  applied  the  huldee  to  the  bride,  they  make 
her  sit  in  a  separate  apartment,  and  do  not  allow  her  to  en- 
gage, as  usual,  in  any  sort  of  employment  whatever ;  and 
as  food,  she  is  permitted  to  have  nothing  save  khichreCy 
rotee,  ood,*  and  sugar.  The  frankincense  is  administered 
to  impart  a  sweet  smell  to  the  body,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
house  rub  her  body  with  chiksa  (vide  Glossary)  every 
morning  and  evening  until  the  joolwa  dayf  repeating  the 
operation   without  washing  off  the  preceding  application, 

*  Oodt  or  benjamin.  In  this  case,  it  is  prepared  by  putting  a 
quantity  of  it  between  two  wheaten  cakes,  closed  all  round  and  Med 
in  ^hee. 
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with  theTiew  of  impioving  the  lustre  of  her  skin,  and  per- 
fumingr  her  body* 

The  oeremoniiss  attending  the  application  of  htUdee  to 
the  bridegroom  are,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  those  of  the 
bride,  except  that  the  chikaa  is  rubbed  over  him  by  the 
faariiery  if  he  be  present,  every  morning  and  evening. 

Beakles,  it  is  customary  with  some  to  observe  puttee, 
jmkoM^  and  mmdar  ka  cKhanda,  either  one,  two,  or  all  three 
of  them. 

With  many,  it  is  the  custom  to  float  puttee ;  that  is,  the 
erening  before  that  of  huldee,  they  take  a  branch  of  the 
pomegranate  tree,  and  having  decked  it  out  in  a  piece  of 
red  doth,  and  having  bent  it,  or  made  it  to  bend  after  the 
modest  manner  of  the  bride,  Uiey  ornament  it  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  putting  on  sometimes  even  a  silver  hunalee  (or 
Eieck->ring),  they  stick  it  up  into  one  and  a  quarter  seer  of 
unboiled  rice,  put  into  an  earthem  pot,  having  a  wide  mouth 
like  a  washhand-basin,  and  place  around  it  for  the  night 
lihara  polaoOj  meetha  polaoo,  and  various  kinds  of  fruits ; 
and  arbaneesj  or  cftjj^  and  «t/ro{2-players,  sit  up  all  night  in 
presence  of  this  puttee,  and  playing  and  singing,  recount 
the  history  of  Salar  Musuood  Gazee,  even  to  the  very 
conclusion  of  his  battle  and  martyrdom.  Some  have  sus- 
pended against  the  wall  a  curtain  on  which  are  painted  re- 
presentations of  his  martyrdom,  battles,  &c.  Next  morning 
the  puttee  is  carried  in  the  basin  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the  above  musical  fuqeers ; 
and  burning  frankincense  as  they  go  along,  they  proceed 
to  the  water  edge,  where,  having  oflered  fateeha  in  the 
name  of  Salar  Musuood,  they  set  it  adrift  on  the  water. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  about  eight  or  nine  o^clock, 
having  latmched  the  juhaz  (or  ship),  the  ladies  apply  hul- 
dee  to  the  bridegroom  after  the  same  manner  as  was  done  to 

u2 
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the  bride.  The  juhax  is  a  wooden  frame-work  in  the  shape 
of  a  stool,  to  the  four  legs  of  which  are  fastened  as  many 
earthern  pots  or  pumkins ;  or  it  is  made  of  straw  and  bam- 
boos in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  so  as  to  prevent  its  sinking,  and 
it  is  variously  ornamented.  To  it  are  suspended  flowers 
and  fruits,  such  as  lemons,  oranges,  plantains,  guavas, 
{mde  Glossary)  pomegranates,  nariely  khopraj  (cocoar-nuts 
and  its  dried  kernels),  &c.  and  having  placed  on  it  hulwa 
poareeatiy  sugar,  and  betel  leaves,  and  covered  it  over  with 
a  red  koossoom  (safflower)  coloured  cloth,  and  lighted  a 
lamp  made  of  wheat  flour  with  ghee  in  it,  they  cause  it  to 
be  carried  on  the  bridegroom'^s,  or  some  other  person^s 
head,  and  along  with  it  malleeda  sheer-birrinjj  alias  Kheer^^ 
milk,  dulleeay  meethee  rotey\  he.  accompanied  by  haja 
tasa^  and  with  torch-lights,  they  proceed  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  sea,  or  tank,  and  having  there  offered  fateeha  in  the 
name  of  Khoaja  Khizur^  (the  peace  of  Gtxi  be  on  him  !) 
over  the  eatables,  the  shipwright  takes  them  ofi*  and  dis- 
tributes some  among  the  assembled  throng  of  poor  who 
have  come  to  witness  the  fun,  as  well  as  among  those  who 
attended  the  procession,  then  replacing  the  lamp  on  it,  they 
set  it  adrift  on  the  water. 
Should  any  one  by  special  invitation  have  been  asked  to 


*  There  are  three  varieties  of  dishes,  of  rice  and  milk,  with  sugar, 
distinguished  by  their  consistence:  1.  dulleea,  thinnest;  2.  kheer, 
somewhat  thicker;  and  S.JUnee,  of  a  still  firmer  consistence. 

t  Sweetened,  flat  round  cakes. 

t  The  name  of  a  Prophet,  who,  according  to  Oriental  tradition,  was 
prime  minister  and  general  to  an  ancient  king  of  Persia,  called  Alex- 
ander, or  to  Caicobad  (not  Alexander  of  Macedon).  They  say  that 
he  discovered  and  drank  of,  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence he  will  not  die  till  the  last  trumpet.  He  is  by  some  confounded 
with  the  Prophet  Elias.  For  further  particulars  of  Khoaja  Khizur 
(Neptune  ?)  vide  chap,  xxvii. 
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accompany  the  ship,  they  are  taken  home,  treated  to  sheer- 
birrif^j  polaoo,  &c.  and  dismissed  with  pan-sooparee.  All 
this  being  done,  they  apply  the  huldee. 

Mudar  ka  dChanda^*  alias  bhundara,  i.  e.  They  take  a 
oow  and  some  wheat  flour,  and  desire  some  of  the  fuqeera  of 
the  Mudar  tribe  to  prepare  chukoleean  (alias  sootreean), 
and  to  dress  it  with  the  meat  Tlien  having  offered  fateeha 
in  the  name  of  Zinda  Shah  Mudar,  they  scramble  for  it. 
The  history  of  Shah  Mudar  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  hereafter  in  the  feast  held  in  the  month  Jummadee- 
aolrawtUy  {Vide  chap,  xix.) 

Those  whose  means  will  allow,  have  the  bridegroom  on 
this  occasion  decked  out  in  a  pink  pugree  and  jama  (the 
poor  in  yellow  ones),  a  yellow  shM,  a  gold  mala  (necklace), 
a  pudduek  and  chundunhar. 

The  bridegroom  does  not,  as  usual,  go  about  shopping, 
but  his  friends  go  in  his  stead ;  if  he  be  poor,  however,  he 
is,  of  course,  obliged  to  go  himself. 

From  the  day  that  the  huldee  has  been  applied  to  the 
bridegroom,  until  the  day  of  ahubgushty  breakfast  is  daily 
sent,  by  such  as  can  afford  it,  from  the  bride^s  house,  for  the 
bridegroom,  consisting  of  choba,  shurbuty  meetha  pokioo, 
or  khichree  milk,  muleeda,  with  a  tumbalooy  having  a  red 
thread  tied  round  its  neck,  and  being  bespattered  all  over 
with  sundtUy  containing  shurbuty  or  plain  (lit.  sweet)  water, 
wherewith  to  rinse  the  mouthy  and  a  thin  twig  of  a  branch 
of  the  pomegranate  tree,  with  red  thread  wound  round  it 
for  making  a  miswak  or  tooth  brush  (Gloss.)  and  pansoo- 
parecy  cloves,  cardamomsy  with,  or  without  gold  or  silver 
leaf  pasted  over  them,  with  the  breakfast,  accompanied 
with  music. 

*  Ch'handa  means  a  share. 
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The  first  day,  however,  whether  rich  or  poor,  they  neces- 
sarily send  meetha  (sweet)  polaoOj  in  order  that  after  having 
partaken  of  this  sweet  dish,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  may 
live  lovingly  together,  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life. 

The  women  who  accompany  the  break£Gtst  from  the 
bridc^s  party,  see  the  bridegroom  wa^  his  face  in  their 
presence,  take  his  breakfast,  and  chew  pan-soopareey  before 
they  take  their  departure.  Sometimes  they  only  deliver 
them  and  go  away. 

Sect.  4.  Concerning  the  carrying  of  HvMee  and  Maynhr- 
dee  from  the  BridegroonCs  to  the  Bride,  and  vice  vered. 

Among  the  rich  they  construct  a  frame-work,  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  tabootj  with  red,  green,  yellow,  or  white 
paper,  ornamented  with  mica  and  tinsel,  and  this  they  term 
mnynhrdee;*  within  this  they  place  a  couple  of  plates,  one 
containing  huldeef  to  apply  to  the  body.  The  other  maynhr 
deeX  for  the  hands  and  feet,  and  accompanied  by  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  relatives,  and  swmdeean  (or  the  fathers 
and  mother-in-law)  as  attendants,  they  proceed  with  music, 
such  as  bajay  tasa  (instruments  of  music),  and  kunchr- 
neean  kay  nach  (or  the  dance  of  dancing-girls),  and  wi^h 
lighted  torches,  and  firework^,  to  the  house  of  the  brid^ 
They  also  convey  along  with  the  above,  on  separate  trays, 
mulleeda  flowers,  betel  leaves,  sundtU^  and.  two  or  four  § 
phials  of  a  red  dye,  made  of  ahuhab  (or  safflow^)  tQ  sprinkle 


*  It  is  esteemed  a  highly  unpropitious  circumstaDce,  if  any  call  this 
fabric  by  the  name  of  tabaotf  which  in  fact  it  is,  since  that  t^rm  is 
solely  applicable  to  a  bier. 

t  f .  e.  HtUdee  (turmeric),  triturated  with  water. 

X  Maynh'de€y  i,e,  the  leaves  of  the  Maynh-dee-tree  (Lawsoaia  spi- 
nosa,  Lin.  or  Eastern  privet),  together  with  a  little  catechu,  areca-nut 
and  the  stalks  of  betel-leaves :  triturated  with  rice  gruel,  or  water. 

%  Not  three,  as  that  is  an  unpropitious  number. 
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en  the  body,  and  over  these  they  hold  a  red  mtmdup 
(or  canopy),  that  is,  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fastened  by  its 
oomers  to  four  pdes  carried  by  men.  Should  they  have  a 
Jkmkmeeana  (or  canc^y)  of  velvet,  broad-cloth,  or  chintz, 
tbey  carry  the  {Aials,  &c.  under  them.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
fUf  the  women  pioceed,  as  they  are  wont,  to  the  female 
ibly,  while  the  men  remain  in  company  with  the  men. 

Among  female,  as  well  as  male  stuHdeeans,  a  number  of 
tricks  are  frequently  played  at  dinner;  such  as,  for  in- 
^,  a  dish  ftill  of  bones,  with  a  little  polaoo  over  them, 
before  a  person,  who  unthinkingly  dips  his  fingers 
into  what  he  conceives  to  be  polaoo;  when,  behold,  he 
finds  it  to  be  a  plate  of  bones ;  upon  which  the  bride^s  party 
liMeetiously  observe  to  him,  ^^  Why,  what  a  glutton  you 
^*  must  be,  to  have  finished  already,  and  to  have  filled 
^  your  {date  with  bones,  while  the  rest  of  the  company 
^  have  scarcely  begun.'^ 

Pievious  to  sitting  down  to  dinner,  the  men  and  women 
have  some  chcha  and  ahurhutj  served  up  to  them.  The 
thoba^  is  a  dish  of  meetha  polaoo^  with  the  dried  kernel  of 
the  coooar-nut,  dates,  and  almonds  cut  into  thin  slices, 
mixed  together,  and  covering  it  over :  it  is  brought  on  a  plate 
and  handed  round;  and  after  giving  the  guests  a  draught 
of  ^kmhfjUj  they  taste  a  little  of  the  choba.  On  this  occa- 
sicxi,  one  of  the  bride^s  relations  also  winds  a  long  piece  of 
thread  round  the  point  of  his  fore-finger,  and  dipping  it 
into  the  cAofro,  begs  of  one  of  the  aumdeeans  to  allow  him 
to  feed  him.  On  swallovdng  the  morsel,  the  end  of  the 
thread  goes  along  ¥rith  it,  when  the  feeder  withdrawing 
his  finger,  and  displaying  to  the  company  the  ridiculous 


*  The  term  chobtty  in  this  case,  is  applied  to  the  mixture,  but  is 
properly  the  name  of  any  of  the  tliree  fruits  cut  into  thin  slices. 
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sight  as  of  a  fish  hooked^  calls  out,  "  Look  here,  gentle- 
"  men,  this  mane's  intestines  are  all  coming  out !""  which,  of 
course,  'excites  a  vast  deal  of  laughter  among  them;  and  in 
this  way  they  play  off  many  such  jokes,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  amusement. 

After  dinner  the  men  retire  to  their  houses,  while  the 
women  call  the  bride  to  them,  and  ¥rith  their  own  hands 
apply  the  maynh-dee  to  her  hands  and  feet  (t .  e.  to  the 
inside  of  the  hands  and  nails  of  the  fingers,  and  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  nails  of  the  toes),  and  the  huldee  to 
her  body.  Sometimes  they  rub  her  body  also  with  chikaa 
(Glossary).  The  ingredients  are  pounded,  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  and  rubbed  in  the  same  manner  as  Moosul- 
mans  are  wont  to  rub  themselves  in  bathing.  On  every 
occasion  where  chikaa  is  used,  it  is  employed  in  the  above 
way.  There  are  women  who  go  about  vending  chiksa, 
ready  pounded  and  prepared,  folded  up  in  paper ;  while 
druggists,  or  shopkeepers,  have  the  different  articles  for  it 
in  their  natural  state  for  sale. 

If  the  people  be  poor,  they  carry  the  muUeeda  flowers, 
betel,  &c.  in  trays,  the  two  phials  of  red  dye,  and  the 
saucers  containing  the  huldee^  and  fnajfnh-dee^ynthi  a  canopy 
held  over  them,  without  the  maynh-dee  (or  taboof)^  accom- 
panied, as  above-mentioned,  with  men  and  women,  music, 
dancing-girls,  lighted  torches,  &c. 

The  next  day,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  huldee  and 
maynh-dee  came  from  the  bridegroom's  to  the  bride's,  it  is 
carried  from  her  house  to  his  When  the  brideVwomen 
come  to  apply  maynh-dee  to  the  bridegroom,  the  bride- 
groom^s  salee  (sister-in-law),  or,  in  her  absence,  any  near 
relative,  comes  with  them.  If  a  younger  sister-in-law,  she 
stands  before  the  bridegroom  without  the  intervention  of  a 
skreen,  and  makes  all  sorts  of  fun  with  him.     If  an  elder 
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asier-iii-law,  she  stands  before  him  with  a  curtain  held 
between  them,  and  having  applied  the  maynh-dee  she 
catches  hold  of  his  finger ;  then  the  bridegroom'^s  mother, 
sister,  &c.,  by  putting  into  the  salee's  lap  a  nttqday  kajoraj 
a  dujleBj  or  daoanee^  get  her  to  liberate  his  finger.  It  is 
necessary  on  that  day  to  give  to  the  sake  a  suit  of  clothes 
confonnable  to  the  means  of  the  parties. 

SscT.  5.  Concerning  Paoon  Minut  or  Paoon  Mayx^  or  the 
measuring  for  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom's  Wedding 
Dresees. 

The  wedding  garments  of  the  bride  are  provided  by  the 
brid^room's  parents,  and  his  by  her^s,  each  according  to 
their  means. 

For  the  purpose  of  taking  the  measure  for  them,  they 
send  from  the  house  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other,  a  tailor 
acocHnpanied  by  an  old  woman,  a  red  thread,  some  panrsoo- 
parte  and  sugar  carried  in  trays,  attended  with  music. 
While  the  tailor  stands  iinthout,  the  old  dame  goes  in,  and 
with  the  red  thread  measures  the  bride  for  a  choke,  koorta, 
peshwax  (alias  tiUtu:k)j  soorwal,  a  pair  of  shoes,  &c.  and 
having  given  the  measure  to  the  tailor,  they  both  return 
with  the  music  to  the  bridegroom^s  house.  The  tailor  him- 
self takes  the  measure  of  the  clothes  for  the  bridegroom, 
consisting  of  a  jama,  neema,  pace  jam^a,  &c.  In  some 
countries  the  tailor  does  not  go  to  the  bride^s  house,  but 
women  go  and  bring  the  measure  to  him. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  measure  they  apply  sundul  to 
the  tailor^s  neck,  throw  garlands  of  flowers  over  his  head, 
and  give  him  (independently  of  the  established  hire,  which 
he  receives  afterwards)  one  seer  and  a  quarter  of  unboiled 
rice,  some  dal  (a  kind  of  pulse)  and  goor  {or  jaggree),  to- 
gether  with  a  few  (lit.  two  or  four)  pice;   in  order  that 
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he  may  bless  them  for  their  Ubendity,  and  being  pleased, 
be  induced  to  execute  his  commission  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  parties. 

The  bridegroom'^s  clothes  are  sewed  at  the  bride's  houses 
and  vice  versd.  The  clothes  at  the  bridegroom'^s  house, 
when  ready,  are  despatched  with  the  burree^  to  the  bride ; 
and  those  at  that  of  the  bride's,  with  the  jay hezf  to  the 
bridegroom. 

Sect.  &  Concerning  the  Ceremonies  observed  on  the  Shub- 
gusht  Day^  viz,  1.  The  custom  of  depositing  the  Kulus 
kay  Mat  (water-pot)  under  the  shed.--^^  The  method  of 
painting  the  TaUghurray  (pilots). — 3.  The  fashion  of 
making  the  Mundway  kay  Beebeean  (ladies  of  the  shed). 
i.  The  forms  attending  the  conveyance  of  the  bride- 
groonCs  Burree  {wedding  gifts)  to  the  bride. — 5.  The 
mode  of  carrying  the  bride^s  Jayhez  {bridal  parapher- 
no/ia)  to  the  bridegroom's  house. — 6.  The  ceremony  of 
Jhol  phorana  (breaking  open  the  pots).-^!.  The  maainer 
of  beating  the  Putkay  chawtd  {virgin  nc6).-^-8.  Theobser- 
vance  of  the  rite  Tail  churhana  (raising  the  oil-pots). 
9*  The  Shub-gusht  {nocturnal  perambulation). 

1.  Kulus  kay  mdt  Previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  marriage  ceremonies,  a  mundwa  (or  pandaul,  alias  a 
shed)  is  erected  in  the  houses  of  both  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom ;  under  which,  on  the  ftwrree-day,  it  is  customary, 
about  six  or  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning,  to  place  a  couple 
of  red  kulus  kay  mdt  or  water-pots.}  These  are  filled  with 
water,  besmeared  with  sunduly  and  placed  on  the  sand  in 
the  shed,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  house.     They  also 


Vide  p.  109.  t  Vide  p.  116. 

t  And  are  removed.  Vide,  chap.  xiv.  aect.  9. 
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•catter  on  the  sand  four  or  five  kinds  of  gndn,  in  order  that 
these  may  germinate,  as  emblematic  of  their  good  wishes 
that  the  newly-married  couple  may  in  like  manner  be 
flouriflhing  and  productive.  The  hulua  hay  mdi  is  in  some 
oountries  called  Jhoi  kay  ghurray^  into  these,  instead  of 
water,  is  put  dtihee  (curdled  milk)  and  large  sohaleecm 
(eakes),  and  having  covered  their  mouths  with  red  cloth, 
they  reserve  them  for  future  use. 

%  The  custom  of  painting  the  tail  ghurray  (oiL-pots). 
Pkevioufl  to  the  fateeha  ot  the  mtmdway  kay  beebeearij  at 
about  eight  or  nine  o^clock  in  the  forenoon,  five  whaginan 
women  commence  besmearing  small  red  tailghurray  (or  oil-* 
pots),  seven  in  the  bridegroom^s  and  nine  in  the  bride's 
house,  with  mndul.  This  being  done,  they  tie  a  red  thread 
round  the  necks  of  the  vessels,  put  into  each  of  them  some 
cAafoa  powder  and  some  burra  (cakes)  and  close  their  mouths 
with  sohakean  (thin  wheaten  cakes)  fastened  cm  by  means  of 
led  thread.  These  pots  are  also  placed  with  the  rest  of  the 
things  to  be  used  at  the  oblation  to  take  place  at  the  ensuing 
ceremony. 

3.  It  is  the  custom  to  make,  both  at  the  houses  of  the 
bride  and  brid^room,  what  they  call  mundway*  kay  bee- 
heean  (lit  ladies  of  the  pandatd  or  shed).  The  particulars 
of  the  ceremony  are  as  follow.  On  the  frt^rree-day,  about 
ten  o^dock  in  the  forenoon,  they  take  some  dal,  boiled  rice, 
duheej  ghee,  poorean,  mdt  kee  bhajee,  sugar,  and  shurbut 
{among  the  poor,  together  with  the  wedding  dresses  and 
€imaments  intended  for  the  opposite  party),  and  having 
oSeieA,  fateeha  over  these,  in  the  name,  first,  of  his  highness 
and  all  the  other  prophets,  then  of  their  deceased  ancestors. 


*  So  named  because  the  ceremony  is  observed  under  the  mundway 
<or  shed). 
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and  those  married  women  of  the  house  who  are  defunct 
and  their  husbands  left  widowers,  they  distribute  them 
among  the  men.  Some  of  this  food  is  dispatched  from  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  and  vice  verady  accom- 
panied with  music^  and  is  termed  jun-bhcU^  mundway  kay 
beebeean  kay  khana,  and  aheesh  kay  bosun. 

They  further  take  five  or  seven  plates  of  the  above  food, 
and  having  separately  offered  fateeha  over  them,  in  the 
name  of  Beebee-Fateematooz-Zohura  (Fatima  the  beautiful, 
the  daughter  of  the  prophet  Mohummud  Moostaffa)  distri- 
bute it  among  women  of  high  rank  and  noble  birth ;  honour- 
able women,  who  have  been  faithful  to  their  husbands ;  and 
these  are  called  Beebee  ka  bosun  (or  Sanuk)  khanay  walay 
(i.  e.  partakers  of  the  lady's,  Beebee  FateemcCs^  dish).  It  is 
on  no  account  allowed  to  be  indiscriminately  dispensed 
among  women :  others  being  supplied  with  the  food  which 
remains,  yriihoMi  fateeha  having  been  offered  over  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  customary  among  some  women  to  place 
along  with  the  other /a^eeAa  things,  a  red  earthen  cup  con- 
taining some  slaked  lime.  All  these  are  arranged  on  one  or 
two  new  mats  edged  with  red  tape.  The  fateeha  being 
concluded,  the  above-mentioned  ladies,  who  have  fasted  all 
that  day,  each  one  having  first  dipped  either  once  or  twice 
the  tip  of  the  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand  into  the  lime  and 
licked  it,  proceeds  to  partake  of  the  other  eatables.  On  the 
day  of  making  the  mundway  kay  beebeean j  either  before  or 
oStev  fateeha  is  offered,  they  spread  a  red  cloth  on  the  carpet, 
and  having  tied  red  thread  round  the  neck  and  handle  of  a 
€hukkee(sL  handmill),  and  marked  it  with  sundulall  round, 
they  place  it  on  the  carpet,  and  seven  sohogin  women  in  the 
bridegroom's,  and  nine  in  the  bride's  mundwa^  sing  chukkee- 
nomu  (t.  e.  some  song  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
singing  at  weddings,  when  grinding  with  the  hand-mill) 
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and  pound  ckiksa.  When  ready,  tliey  tie  up  some  of  the 
ehiksa  in  a  corner  of  the  daoonee,  oi  each  sohayin  woman, 
put  a  little  of  it  into  the  lail  ghurray,  ami  apply  it  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  The  liride's  party  put  some  of  it  into 
boxes  or  paper  parcels,  and  keep  it  in  tlieir  gingardan, 
wliich  is  given  with  the  jayhes:  paraphei-nalia.  The  cere- 
mony is  termed  chukkee  nowree.* 

4,  The  hurrec\  apparatus,  in  addition  to  the  wedding- 
dress  (ahready  alluded  to),  together  with  some  jewels  (more 
or  less,^  according  as  the  husband  or  his  parents  can  aft'onl 
them),  consists  of  the  undermentioned  eatables  placed  on 
brass  dishes  or  wooden  platters,  viz.  sugar-candy,  soft- 
sugar,  almonds,  dates,  pistachio-nuts,  fillwrts,  walnuts, 
raisins,  poppy-seed,  nariel,  kkitpra,  plenty  oT pafi-sooparce, 
sweetmeats,  sugar-cane,  and  sohagpoora  (i.  e.  a  piece  of  red 
paper  folded  up  containing  a  bit  of  nutmeg,  mace,  a  clove 
or  two,  some  catechu  and  poppyseed  and  a  rupee,  having 
externally  a  piece  of  mica  conforming  to  the  size  of  the 
parcel  fastened  on  to  it  with  red  thread) ;  also  lutkun 
mahfnin,  or  a  silk  twist  with  two  or  four  silk  tassels  sus- 
pended to  it  for  the  bride's  choontee  (head-ornament),  like- 
wise flowers,  and  a  dower  chonda  (for  the  liair  braided  on 
the  top  of  the  head);  and  lastly  a  kunggun  (bracelet).  At 
about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  they  carry  these,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  people,  including  all  the  relatives 

•  Women  eBtcem  tlie^e  customs  luial  sacred ;  nuy,  even  more  so 
tban  the  Qoran  and  lltiddees.  It  is  owln^  to  the  i^nonmce  and 
foDlishoeaB  of  theae  people,  that  they  have  been  established  in  Hin- 
dooBlan  ;  in  Arabia,  Persia  and  other  countries,  they  ore  entirely  un- 
known, Aci-ording  to  the  QoTan  and  Hudikes,  they  are  innovations 
and  conseijueDtly  unlawful. 

t  Till"  Bnmc  ceremony,  seems  in  some  part  of  the  counlrj',  to  bo 
denominated  Saehuq.     Vide  Mrs.  Meer,  vol.  i.  p.  371. 

I  Any  selected  from  among  those  coTitained  in  the  list  of  them. 
Vide  Appendix. 
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and  friends  (except  the  brid^room  and  his  parents)  as 
marriage  attendants,  with  bands  of  music  consisting  of 
baja  bajunhtr,  taaa  murfay  (musical  instruments),  &c 
playing,  halting  every  now  and  then  to  look  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  dancing-girls,  and  thus  they  proceed  to  the 
bride's  house,  the  women  in  carriages,  meeanas  (a  kind  of 
palankeen),  either  preceding  or  following  the  procession. 

If  the  people  are  wealthy,  the  above  fruits  &c.  (except 
the  sugar-cane,)  instead  of  being  carried  on  trays,  are  put 
into  innumerable  earthen  pots  fancifully  painted  with  va- 
rious devices  on  them  in  different  colours  (by  Moochee-men), 
and  are  called  sachuq  kay  muikeean.*  Nay,  some  have 
them  conveyed  on  elephants,  camels,  bullocks,  or  carts. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  different  articles,  they  are,  in  the 
first  place,  exhibited  one  after  the  other  to  some  of  the 
bride^s  relatives,  and  then  delivered  over. 

After  that  a  very  grand  and  sumptuous  entertainment  is 
given  to  all  the  people;  i.e.  according  to  their  means. 
Some  dismiss  the  marriage  attendants  by  merely  ofiering 
them  shurbtUj  pony  and  flowers. 

Some  people  performing  burrecj  jayheXy  and  shub-gusht 
all  in  one  day,  give  only  one  entertainment  in  the  evening, 
called  the  ahab-gua/UJinner ;  and  the  same  evening  they 
also  perform  on  both  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  ceremonies 
of  tail  churhana  and  also  that  of  put  ke  chawul  cfChurana, 

The  description  of  a  Moosulman  dinner  party,  whether 
among  the  rich  or  poor,  is  as  follows  : 

Having  spread  in  the  dewanrkhana\  or  in  the  house  a 
carpet  more  or  less  rich,  or  simply  a  cloth,  on  the  floor, 
the  company  take  off  their  shoes  outside  of  the  door,  and 


*  Or,  the  Maynhdee  pots,  so  called  because  the  latter  accompany 
the  former.  t  A  public  room  detached  from  the  house. 
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Mtheyenter,  call  out  Us-sutam-^Hm^alty-koomcfr^^^^peiBucehe 
unto  you.^)  It  is  not  custcnnary,  and  it  is  even  disrespectful, 
to  go  in  with  their  shoes;  and  moreover  it  is  a  sin  to  eat  with 
;on.  The  landlord,  or  any  other  present,  replies,  wo  a% 
suhnn  (^  and  unto  you  be  peace"^ ;  and  if  they  be 
paiticularfriendsor  men  of  rank,  enquires  after  their  welfare: 
they  then  take  their  seat^  next  the  wall,  close  to  one  another. 
After  this^  two  servants  in  attendance,  one  with  a  basin  in 
his  hand,  the  other  with  an  ewer  of  water,  serve  the  guests 
with  it  to  wadk  their  hands  ;t  commencing  with  the  seniors, 
they  aU  wash  either  one  or  both  hands  as  they  please.  This 
oSoe  concluded,  the  servants  proceed  to  lay  a  duaterkhwan 
cS  white  cloth  or  chintz,  in  front  of  the  guests,  on  the 
carpet;  leaving  the  latter  uncovered  in  its  centre;  after 
which  they  arrange  the  dinner  on  it ;  mx.  plates  containing 
polaooy  feemeey  and  roteean  (unleavened  bread),  cups  with 
curries,  saucers  with  ohutnee  and  kubab,  placing  each  one's 
diare  (or  tariMy  as  it  is  termed)  before  him.  This  being  done, 
the  landlord,  or  the  senior  present,  calls  out  bUmiUa  (as 
much  as  to  say,  "commence'');  "eat,**  for  Moosulmans 
never  partake  of  a  morsel  without  first  uttering  the  word 
InsmMa  (lit.  in  the  name  of  God),  meaning  to  say,  "I 
commence  in  the  name  of  God.**  After  this  they  commence 
eating,  and  that  with  the  right  hand,  without  the  use  of 
spoons  <»*  knives  and  forks.  They  loath  eating  with  the 
left  hand,  as  that  hand  is  employed  by  them  for  ablution 
after  visiting  the  temple  of  Cloacina.     During  the  repast. 


*  Of  coiine  on  the  ground,  with  their  legs  crossed ;  as  b  customary 
for  natiTes  to  sit 

t  An  act  of  cleanliness  indispensable,  where  tlie  hands  are  used 
instead  of  spoons  or  knives  and  forks.  In  eating,  men  of  rank  have 
«  servant  standing  on  each  side  of  them  to  wipe  their  hands  each  time 
that  they  take  a  mouthful. 
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two  or  three  of  the  relatives  act  as  surburana  (or  stewards), 
and  supply  what  is  wanted,  while  some  are  in  waiting  with 
gugglets*  (goblets)  and  cups-f  to  help  any  one  that  chooses 
to  water.  These  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  dining  room. 
Dinner  being  finished,  and  the  plates  removed,}  the  basin 
and  ewer  are  again  brought,  and  the  guests  wash  their 
hands  as  before ;  but,  using  baystm^^  instead  of  soap,  which 
is  an  excellent  substance  for  removing  the  grease  from  the 
hands ;  if  this  cannot  be  got,  they  wash  in  pure  water.  But 
previous  to  washing  the  hands,  it  is  the  command  of  the 
prophet  to  lick  the  fingers :  however,  very  few  adhere  to 
this  precept.  The  nobility  generally  have  two  dewan- 
khanaa ;  (one  in  which  the  company  is  received),  the  other 
in  which  the  dinner  is  laid  out ;  and  when  ready,  the  land- 
lord respectfully  says  to  the  company,  "  let  us  withdraw'' 
(f.  e.  to  the  dinner  room).  If  there  be  a  numerous  party, 
first,  part  of  them  wash  their  hands  and  sit  down  to  dinner ; 
when  these  have  done,  the  others  follow  the  same  practice. 
When  dinner  is  over,  they  who  please  retire  to  the  dewan- 
khana,  where  they  first  assembled.  Here  they  spend  the 
time  in  conversation,  reciting  pieces  of  Hindoostanee  or 
Persian  poetry,  puzzling  each  other  with  riddles,  composing 
acrostics,  &c. 

Of  the  latter  I  shall  present  a  few  specimens. 


•  Vulgo  gog^lets. 

t  Several  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  which  is  washed  out  a  little, 
after  every  time  that  one  has  drunk. 

t  They  repeat  aloud,  or  whisper  or  say  silently  in  their  hearts,  the 
words  Alkumd-O'liUahy  **  Praise  be  to  God,"  or  Shookr-e-khoda, 
"  thanks"  or  "  gratitude  to  God,"  or  some  other  prayer,  by  way  of 
g^ace  after  meat. 

§  Baysun^  powder  ofchunna  (or  Bengal  horse-gram),  of  moong  ke  dal 
(green  gram,  phaseolus  radiatus,  Lin.)  of  toowur  kee  dal  (pigeon-bean, 
citysus  cajan,  Lin.)  or  of  maash  (black  ulandoo,  phaseolus  max  willd). 
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Riddles. 

1 
A  well  that  won't  admit  a  hair. 
And  yet  all  animals  drink  there : 
Not  those,  indeed,  that  fly  in  air, 
Bat  elephant,  camel,  man,  and  mare. 

Answer.  "  The  nipple." 
2. 
What  is  it  that's  round  and  nms  about. 
With  two  living  names  though  life  without ; 
He's  an  ass  {khur)  who  does  not  find  it  out. 
Nay,  even  a  goat  {hooz*)  his  wit  would  scout. 

Answer,  "  A  musk-melon  {khur-hooz.y^ 

3. 
A  pair  of  pigeons,  black  and  white. 
Asunder  always  in  their  flight; 
And  though  they  range  around  the  sky, 
Yet  from  their  cage  they  never  fly. 

Answer,  **  Day  and  Night" 
4. 
There  is  a  place  I  know  full  well. 
Where  lifeless  persons  only  dwell. 
In  war  'tis  peopled  ev'ry  rood. 
In  peace  a  desert  solitude. 
Answer.  "  A  Chess-board,  with  its  men,  elephants,  camels,"  &c. 

5. 
I  saw  two  husbands  with  one  wife 
Twixt  whom  was  no  discord  or  strife  ! 
But  both  the  men  from  her  were  sprung, 
'Tis  therefore  fit  they  should  be  one. 
Answer,  **  A  Quilt,  consisting  of  two  folds  of  cotton  cloth  stitched 
together,  with  raw  cotton  betwixt  them ;  the  two  first  being  formed 
of  the  same  material  as  the  latter,  they  are  therefore  all  of  one  caste." 

Acrostic. 
W  ise  king,  thy  gracious  countenance  I  claim, 

I    ASK  OP  THEE  MY  PURE  BUT  SECRET  AIM. 

N  ow,  if  you  take  a  letter  from  each  line, 
E  re  long,  my  heart's  desire  you  will  divine. 

Answer,  "  Wine." 

*  In  Persian  khur  means  an  ass,  and  booz  a  goat,  which  together 
make  khur-booZf  a  musk-melon. 

I 
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Double  Entbndrss. 

1. 
What  is  it  ?    It  is  abundant  in  creation^ 
And  I've  seen  it    An  elephant  mounted  on  a  hone. 

Answer.  "  A  Rubber  for  a  horse,  termed  Hathee.* 


» 


2. 
Paper  which  is  straight,  they  term  Too  ;  (crooked). 
To  a  poor  singer  who  sings  well,  they  say  Oao  (a  cow). 
The  moon  is  single,  yet  they  call  it  Chtmd  (many). 
To  a  boat  which  is  coming,  they  call  out  Nu  Ao  (don't  come).t 

3. 

That  they  cook  a  fowl  (jharpurt)  on  a  tree,  is  known  to  all  in 

the  town ; 
Tell  me  friend,  what  is  it  that  has  two  legs  upon  its  head  ?  (Sir  pur 

dopd'an?)^ 

Enigma. 
The  teeth  of  the  mountains  were  set  on  edge  by  the  eating  of  betel, 
Which  caused  the  sea  to  smile  on  the  beard  of  the  firmament,|| 

Dancing  girls  are  also  frequently  in  attendance  to  entertain 
the  guests  with  their  performances,  while  the  hooqqa  (Indian 
pipe),  and  cheroots  (segars)  are  presented  to  regale  them ; 

*  Haihee  means  both  an  elephant  and  a  hair-eloth  glove,  used  in 
rubbing  down  a  horse. 

t  TaOf  abo  signifies  "  a  sheet  (of  paperX".  Ch»o^  is  the  Persian 
for  ''  a  cow ;"  but  in  Hindoostanee  means  "  sing."  In  Htndoostanee, 
€hand  signifies  <<  the  moon,"  and  in  Persian,  chvni  **  many.," 

{  Jkair  signifies  <<  having  plucked,"  as  well  as  "  a  tree,"  and  pur^ 
means  '<  the  feathers"  as  well  as  *^  of»." 

§  SWy  a  head ;  pwr^  feathers;  and  dopaofiy  two  legs. 

II  The  lai  (or  redness)  (a)  of  a  sweetheart's  teeth  was  so  bright,  that 
when  compared  to  the  kU  (or  ruby)  produced  on  mountains,  the  latter 
looked  dim.  The  sea  smiled  on  the  beard  (that  is,  the  rays)  of  the 
sun,  and  observed  to  him,  thaitits  ''water"  produced  a  brighter  red(b) 
than  his" heat." (c) 

(a)  Occasioned  by  the  chewing  of  jMzn,  or  betel-leaves. 

(b)  Alluding  to  the  betd-leaf  being  nourished  by  water. 

(c)  Which  they  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  the  production  of  rubies. 
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luid  in  the  mean  time  pan-soopareef  tobacco,  flowers,  and 
uUwr  are  handed  round,  and  rose-water  sprinkled  over 
them.  After  sitting  for  an  hour  or  two  (lie.  two  or  four 
purrees),  they  go  home.  On  retiring,  the  senior  guest, 
addressing  the  host,  says,  *^  Be  pleased  to  (or  will  you) 
^  give  us  leave,  (or  pomaission  to  depart)  ?^  adding,  ^'  may 
**  God  bless  and  {prosper  you  !  I  have  made  a  hearty 
**  meal,  or  dined  heartily  (orig.  eaten  a  bellyful).^  To 
which  the  other  replies :  <<  It  is  the  will  of  God  and  Mo^ 
hummud,^  (i.  e.  not  mine  ;)*"  or,  "  very  well  :^  "  certainly." 
Then  the  whole  company  rise,  calling  out,  ^^  Us  suldmoon 
ally  koom  r  (Peace  be  unto  you)  and  take  their  departurci 

Should  any  one,  through  indisposition,  or  unavoidable 
accident,  be  obliged  to  leave  the  party,  he  gets  up,  makes 
his  apology  to  the  host,  takes  leave  as  above,  and  with- 
draws. 

As  the  meti  are  entertained  in  the  male  assembly,  so  the 
women,  who  come  from  the  bridegroom,  are  treated,  in  like 
manner,  in  the  female  party ;  with  this  exception,  that  there 
are  no  dancing-girls,  and  no  smoking,  or  use  of  tobacco 
takes  place. 

When  the  female  guests,  whether  of  the  bride's  or  bride- 
groom's party,  enter,  and  leave  the  house,  a  lady  stands  at 
the  door  of  the  room,  and  puts  into  the  mouth  of  each,  as 
she  passes  her,  a  bit  of  sugar-candy,  and  applies  a  little 
sandtd  to  her  neck,  while  two  others  hold  a  red  cloth  as  a 
canopy  over  her  head,  a  white  or  red  chandnee  (cloth) 
being  previously  spread  on  the  ground  for  her  to  walk  on, 
extending  from  the  door  of  the  house  to  the  place  where 
they  sit.  This  is  likewise  sometimes  done,  though  very 
rarely,  among  men. 

At  the  time  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  near  relatives 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  male  or  female,  the  servants 

I  2 
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supply  them  with  ahurbutj  instead  of  pure  water;  and 
while  washing,  they  drop  a  rupee,  an  eight  or  four  anna 
piece,  or  a  ring  into  the  basin,  for  the  attendants. 

Women  of  the  lower  class,  on  entering  the  female  assem- 
bly, must  not  say,  ^^  sulam  ;^  if  the  hostess  be  a  lady  of 
rank,  they  perform  qudumbosee  (the  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
feet  *)  to  her,  and  merely  make  sulam  to  the  rest.  When 
going  away,  they  request  permission  in  the  same  way  as  the 
men,  and  then  take  their  departure.  The  men  of  the  better 
ranks  of  society,  however,  when  coming  in  and  going  away, 
say,  ''  sulam  bundugee,  tualeemat^f  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  lady  of  the  house.  I  may  remark  here,  that  the 
euldm  made  by  females,  is  not  like  that  of  the  males,  touchy 
ing  the  forehead  vdth  the  right  hand,  but  it  consists  in 
touching  the  puttee  (or  hair  above  the  right  temple). 

In  the  evening  of  the  &urree-day,  abundance  of  pro- 
vision, consisting  of  polaoo,  curries,  &c.,  accompanied  with 
music,  is  sent  from  the  bride^s  people  for  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  food  is  termed  rungburree  ka  Vhana. 

6.  The  next  day  they  carry  the  jayhexX  (P^  bridal  para- 
phernalia), from  the  bride's  house  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom. 

If  the  carrying  of  the  jayhez  take  place  on  the  day 


•  Or  rather,  touch  her  feet  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  kiss  the 
latter  or,  more  generally,  make  sulam  with  it ;  while  her  ladyship, 
scarce  allowing  it  to  be  done,  out  of  politeness  and  condescension 
withdraws  her  foot,  and,  taking  hold  of  her  hands,  says,  "nay,  don't 
do  that ;"  or,  "  enough  ;"  "  long  may  you  live ;"  "  come,  be  seated." 
Or,  if  she  be  married,  "may  God  render  your  soJiag  durable"  (i.e. 
may  God  presenre  your  husband).  If  he  be  dead,  "  may  God  cause 
your  end  to  be  happy." 

f  f .  e.  My  " blessing"  " senice"  or  "  salutation  to  you." 
\  Maynhdee  would  seem  to  be  the  term  applied  in  some  parts  of 
Hindoostan,  to  the  jayhez  paraphernalia.     Vide  Mrs.  Meer's  Obs. 
vol.  i.  377. 
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following  that  of  the  burree,  it  is  on  the  jayhex-A&y  that, 
in  the  bride's  house,  they  perform  tlie  ceremonies  of  placing 
the  water-pots,  painting  the  oil-pots,  and  making  the  mund- 
teny  ladieis  as  before  descrilied ;  and  some  of  the  food  of 
the  mtindway  ladies,  accompanied  with  music,  is  also  sent 
to  the  bridegroom  for  his  dinner.  On  thejV/yAer-day,  her 
qoran  (if  she  have  one),  is  first  forwarded,  accompanied  with 
music ;  then,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  fol- 
lowing bridal  paraphernalia,  vix. 

A  aayhra  of  moqeish,"  and  one  of  flowers,-}-  or  only  one  of 
fiowers,  (i.e.  a  garland  tied  round  the  head,  and  hanging 
down  to  the  knees). 
The  bridegroom's  wedding  dress;  consisting  of  a  red  pr/^ree, 
or  turban ;  a  red  mundeel,  a  cord  of  silk  and  gold,  or 
only  of  gold  thread,  rolled  over  the  turban  ;  a  nAjama, 
a  veiy  loose  garment  worn  mer  the  neema  ;  a  red  neema, 
or  a  garment,  half  as  loose  as  the  jama ;  a  red  ska/,  or 
shawl;  a  red  doputfa,  (lit.  two  breadths).  It  is  like  the 
next  article,  but  of  double  the  breadth,  and  is  thrown  over 
the  shoiddcr ;  a  red  putka,  a  cloth  worn  rutmd  the 
waist;  a  red  romal,  or  handkerchief;  a  red  eexnr,  ov 
long  drawers,  with  its  nara  or  band ;  a  red  joolee  kii 
jora,  or  pair  of  shoes ;  a  red  knnggun,  an  ornament  con- 
Eistiog  of  a  red  thread  tied  round  the  wrists  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom;  a  Ted p'hoolsoMignee, any  sweet-scenled 
Bowier  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  cloth  for  the  bride  to  smell ; 
and  two  red  (or  koossoom,  safflower  coloured)  romal,  or 
handkerchiefs  to  wave  over  the  bridegroom. 
A  quantity  of  the  bride's  clothes  whieli  have  been  worn. 


•  AfojewA,  (gold  or  silver  thread). 

f  If  XYteji^ei  and  tfiiiliguslit  take  plnr'i>  On  diRerent  dny*,  Italli 
lOj^irat  are  Rent  on  (lie  Utter  dnv,  aa  otherwiec  (he  flowers  would  fade. 
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A  Sohagpoara.  {inde  Glossary). 

Jewels ;  if  among  the  rich,  a  considerable  number ;  if  among 
the  poor,  in  value  according  to  their  means.  For  the 
nose,  a  nuthj  a  large  ring  worn  on  the  left  nostril,  of 
gold ;  and  a  boolaq^  a  ring  worn  on  the  centre  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  of  gold.  For  the  neck,  a  Ittchcha^  a  necklace 
worn  tight  round  the  neck,  of  gold  and  glass  beads,  and 
a  neembolee  (alias  hullaK)^  one  ditto  hanging  down.  For 
the  wrists,  a  bungreean  ka  jwa^  a  set  of  bracelets  of 
coloured  glass.  For  the  fingers,  an  tmggotheey  or  ring, 
of  gold  or  silver.  For  the  thumb,  an  ungooshtan  (thumb- 
ring)  of  the  same  metal.  For  the  toes,  an  anwut^  a  ring 
furnished  with  little  bells,  worn  on  the  great  toe,  of  silver, 
and  a  bichhwayy  one  without  bells  for  the  other  toes,  of 
silver. 

A  Singardan  (reticule  or  toilet-bag,  if  I  may  so  call  it)  of 
chintz,  velvet,  &c.  containing,  a  pandan^  a  box  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  brass,  for  holding  betel  and  its  appen- 
dages ;  a  chou^-ghurray,  a  small  box  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  four  partitions  for  holding  spices,  viz.  cloves,  carda- 
moms, nutmegs,  mace,  &c. ;  an  aeena^  or  lookiog-glass ; 
a  hunggyy  or  comb  of  wood ;  a  meesee^an^  a  box  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  or  brass,  for  holding  meesee  (or  powder 
made  of  vitriol) ;  a  soorma-dan^  a  similar  box  for  holding 
aoorma^^  generally  considered  to  be  antinwny,  but  what 
is  used  in^^ndia  is  an  ore  of  lead  ;  a  kafiUdan  (alias  kujfo^ 
tee)j  a  box  for  holding  kajtU  (or  lampblack),  of  gold  or 
silver,  with  its  aulaee  (or  probe)  of  gold  or  silver ;  an 
utturdan^  a  vial  for  containing  utiur  (or  oUo  of  roses), 
lit.  uttur-box,  a  receptacle  for  uttur ;  a  golabpashy  a  bottle 
of  glass,  gold,   or  silver,   out  of    which   rose-water  is 

•  f.  e.  Collyrium  for  staining  the  eye,  to  give  it  a  brilliant  ap- 
iarance. — (vide  GloMary). 


pearance. — (vide  Glossary). 
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sprinkled ;  ^JeA  ehfkUneej  or  totigue-acraper,  of  gold  or 
•Qver. 

An  jt^mangeereey  a/iiafta^  ekheei,  or  Vharwa ;  or  a  chandnee 
ai  white  cloth  (a  canopy  or  cloth  fastened  to  the  ceiling) ; 
adi0Mm»r9e0ri99,tape8trjoTclothtoadomawall;  tLpwrda, 
or  curtain ;  SLJae^umax^  a  doth,  &c.  on  which  they  per- 
ferm  their  devotions;  a  sktUrunjee  {aiiaBjamkkana  or  a 
Luge  carpet) ;  a  dusiurkhtoan,  a  substitute  for  a  table- 
doch,  which  is  spread  on  the  ground;  a  khwan^posh 
(or  lora-fNMA),  a  cloth  for  covering  a  tray,  a  tray-lid,  a 
doth  covering  for  didies;  a  sur-paah,  a  lid  for  any 
TCBtiAf  as  a  cup^  dish,  &c. ;  a  hoqcha^  a  cloth  for  wrapping 
othen  in. 

Furnitures,  mss.  a  PuUung^  bedstead  or  cot,  with  its  appen- 
dages,  vtsr.  a  toshuky  or  mattress;  a  Htkeea,  or  pillow ; 
mghrdag  (alias  gul  iukeea)^  a  small  round  pillow  laid  under 
the  cheek ;  SLputtung^paah  (corrup.  palampoTe)^  a  cover- 
kc,  a  counterpane ;  a  rwsaeey  a  quilt;  a  sof/jbundj  silk 
cords,  with  gdd  or  silver  tassels  to  them,  for  fastening 
the  mattress  to  the  bedstead ;  a  galeechOj  a  small  carpet 
spread  near  the  bed  ;  a  gadee^  a  thin  mattress,  or  any  thing 
stuffed,  spread  on  the  gcUeecha,  to  sit  or  lie  on ;  a  chawkee^ 
or  stoo) ;  a  sundooq^  a  chest  or  trunk  of  wood ;  a  sun- 
dooqeka,  abox  of  the  same ;  apofftaraj  a  large  rattan  close 
basket ;  a  paytaree^  a  small  one;  ajamdaneey  a  sort  of 
leathern  portmanteau ;  a  bayluUj  a  rolling-pin ;  a  putra, 
board  on  which  dough  is  kneaded  and  moulded ;  a  sundul 
km  WhoT^  a  piece  of  the  heart  (core)  of  sandal-wood ;  a 
mmmMomi,*  a  flat  circular  stone  on  which  the  sandal-wood 
is  triturated  or  ground  down ;  a  sayweean  ka  tukhta,  a 
board  for  making  sayweean  (or  vermicelli)  on. 


•  The  stone  being  too  insignificant  an  article,  is  not  sent  with  the 
rest ;  but  furnished  afterwards. 
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Utensils,  vix.  a  Dayg^  a  copper  caldron ;  a  daygcha^  a  small 
one  of  the  same  metal;  a  kufgeer^  an  iron  skimmer  per- 
forated with  holes,  like  a  colander ;  a  tambukhsy  a  large 
copper  spoon,  to  serve  out  rice  with ;  a  sheen,  a  copper 
cover  for  pots ;  a  lunggree,  a  large  shallow  ^pan,  used  for 
kneading  dough,  and  at  meals  for  serving  rice,  &c. ; 
a  luggtm,  a  large  flat,  hollow,  copper  utensil,  in  the  form 
of  a  basin ;  a  thalay,  a  small  flat  copper  dish ;  a  tuhuq,  a 
large  brass  one ;  raykabeeany  copper  saucers ;  a  badeea, 
copper  bowls;  salim  kay  kutoray,  copper  curry-cups; 
tushtureeafij  small  copper-plates ;  a  chumchoj  a  copper 
spoon;  a  tumbaloo  (alias  lota),  a  copper  or  brass  pot  for 
holding  water ;  a  chillumchee  (alias  aylabchee)  a  copper  or 
brass  wash-hand  basin ;  an  aftaha,  or  ewer  of  the  same 
metal ;  a  eorahee,  or  goblet  {gtyglet  or  goglet)  of  kala- 
jtjtat  (blende) ;  a  pa/nee  ka  kutora,  or  drinking-cup,  of 
copper  or  kala  jvst;  a  Vhopra  cVhUnay  kee  chowkee  or 
an  instrument  of  iron  for  rasping  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  ;  apooreean  kay  choontee,  or  a  pair  of  pincers  for  or- 
namenting pooreeans  (a  kind  of  cakes);  a  peekdan  or 
oogaldafiy  a  spittoon  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  or 
vidry ;  a  ahuma,  or  a  lamp  of  brass  or  kuastmd;  an  ood 
btUtee  ka  ek-a,  a  receptacle  for  pastils,  of  brass  or  kus- 
stmd ;  a  palkee,  or  palankeen  ;  a  bandee,  or  female  slave ; 
a  golamy  or  male  slave ;  a  horse,  cow,  buffalo,  goat, 
sheep,  &c. 
They  tie  a  red  thread  to  each  of  the  above  articles,  with 

the  exception  of  the  animals,  and  mark  it  with  sundtU, 

putting  into  each  utensil  a  pan  ka  beera  (or  mouthful  of 

betel),  prepared  for  mastication. 

Each  person  gives  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  the 

articles  contained  in  the  above  list,  as  his  means  will  allow. 
As  was  done  with  respect  to  the  burree  apparatus,  so 
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Ouiae  articles  are  in  like  manner  carried  with  a  similar  train, 
acuMnpanied  with  music,  &c.,  and  attended  by  all  the  rela^ 
Qvea  (save  the  bride  herself  and  her  parents),  and  friends, 
(as  marriage  attendants)  are  taken  to  and  delivered  at  the 
bridegroom's  house,  where  both  men  and  women  are  surap- 
tuou^y  entertained,  as  haa  been  minutely  detailed  on  the 
burree  occasion. 

As  on  the  hurree  evening,  polaoo,  &c.  were  sent  from 
the  bride's  house  to  the  bridegroom's,  so  likewise  on  the 
ja)*A«r  evening,  polaoo  and  curries,  &c.  are  despatched  from 
the  brid^room  to  the  bride.  The  latter,  as  well  as  the 
former,  is  termed  rungburree  ka  k'hana. 

The  jayhess  (or  the  above  paraphernalia),  remains  the 
bride's  property  as  long  as  she  lives.  In  the  event  of  her 
dying  childless,  her  nearest  of  kin  may  claim  it.  But  if 
■he  have  children,  it  becomes  their  property. 

6.  Jholphoma,  i.  e.  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  ghnl>gu»/it-tia.y,  having  decked  out  the  bridegroom's 
sister  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  they  get  her  to  perforin  jhol 
phorana ;  which  consists  in  her  forcibly  pressing  on  the 
cloth  tied  over  the  mouth  of  the  jhol  kay  ghurray  (or 
pots)  before-mentioned  {vide  p.  107.),  which  being  rent,  and 
ber  band  getting  into  the  contents  of  the  pot,  she  tastes  a 
little  of  the  duhee  (curdled  milk),  herself,  and  then  dis- 
tributes the  rest  amongst  the  people.  The  same  ceremony 
is  performed  by  the  bride's  sister  in  the  bride's  house.  The 
pots  are  left  where  they  were  unwashed. 

The  thuhgught  invitations  being  issued,  and  the  guests 
assembled  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  men  are  enter- 
tained  with  k'hara  polaoo  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till 
dusk;  and  the  women  in  the  female  apartment  in  the 
evening.  After  dinner,  the  latter  go  to  the  bride's  house, 
and  perform  on  her  the  ceremony  of 


7.  Put  kay  chawul  chhurana  (or  winnowing  the  rice  of 
chastity,  or  virgin-rice). 

They  put  a  teer  and  a  quarter  of  unboiled  ncv  into  a  red 
handkerchief,  and  with  a  moosiil  (or  lung  heavy  wooden 
pestle,  in  use  in  clearing  rice  from  the  husk),  to  which  a  betel- 
leaf  parcel,  tied  with  a  red  thread,  tiara*  is  attached,  all  the 
women,  together  with  llic  bride,  go  through  the  sham  ope- 
ration of  heating  it;  at  the  same  lime  singing  some  song 
usually  sung  on  such  occasions. 

8,  Afterwards,  the  ceremony  of  tail  churhana  is  per- 
formed :  that  is,  they  put  the  seven  empty  tail  ghurray 
(oil-pots)  painted  by  the  ladies,  together  with  an  ariDw 
having  a  jmn  kee  beeree  and  a  soha/ee  fastened  to  it  with  red 
thread,  into  a  bosket ;  also  a  small  piece  of  sugar-candy 
wrapped  up  in  a  betel  leaf,  and  a  little  tneesee  tied  up  in 
paper,  and  some  sweet  oil,  or  scented  oil,  in  cups.  But  pre- 
vious to  transporting  these  to  the  bride's  place,  the  ladies  rub 
a  little  meeaee  on  the  bridegroom  s  teeth,  and  give  liim  the 
sugar-candy  mentioned  above,  to  hold  between  his  teeth  for 
■  few  minutes,  apply  a  little  of  the  oil  to  his  forehead,  and 
then  placing  the  cups  on  trays  with  the  above  meesee  and 
uigar-candy,  carry  them,  accompanied  by. music,  to  the 
bride's  house.  On  their  arrival  there,  having  brought  the 
bride  out  under  the  shed,  and  seated  her  on  a  stool,  they 
hold  a  red  handkeri^hief  over  her  head  in  the  form  of  a 
canopy  ;  and  first  of  all  any  old  sohagin-vomaa  takes  up, 
with  the  tip  of  her  fore-finger,  two  or  three  times,  some  of 
the  meesee,  and  applies  it  to  the  bride'.t  teeth,  and  then 
makes  her  rinse  \t&  mouth :  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the 


*  By  Hra.  Henr*!  anmuDt,  il  appears  that  it  ia  tbe  office  of  the  eMer 
of  the  hoUK  to  lio  llie  Jiara  (which  is  n  curd  of  many  thremJa,  dyed 
red  and  yellow)  Ui  i\\e  vtowml  oa  Ihisoot-usioii.  (Vd.  i.  p.  391.)  The 
I,  Mrs,  M.  rcmarkB,  i«  allo^ther  of  Hindoo  origin. 
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bride  may  beeome  ai  old  a  sohagin^wcmxa  as  hwaelf :  and 
all  the  other  women  in  rotation  take  hold  of  the  arrow  with 
both  hands,  dip  the  end  of  it  into  the  oil,  and  then  apply  it 
three  times  to  her  knees,  shoulders,  puitee  (or  hair  over 
the  temple),  and  fiNrehead.  They  then  place  the  oil-pots, 
four  on  the  right  side,  and  three  on  the  left  of  the  bride. 
A  woman,  standing  on  the  right  side,  hands  the  four  pots 
Ofver  the  bride^s  head  to  a  woman  on  the  left;  and  the  latter, 
in  like  manner,  hands  over  the  three  on  the  left  side  to  the 
former.     This  operation  is  repeated  three  times. 

During  the  performance  of  all  this,  there  are  certain 
mrnkgi  cuir»it  among  wmnen  which  they  sing.  The  bride 
holds  between  her  teeth,  during  the  cer^ooony  of  tail  chuT' 
hmmmj  the  piece  of  sugar^candy  which  the  bridegroom  had 
hi  hismouth  (page  132);  and  after  the  ceremony  is  over 
she  gives  it  to  any  child  presait 

This  rite  being  concluded,  the.  brid^^rooom^s  female 
friends  go  home^  and  the  bride^s  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
to  the  bridegroom^  with  the  nine  oftl^pots  painted  by  the 
aoAoj^m-women  at  her  bouse,  together  with  the  meeseej 
some  of  which  they  had  applied  to  her  teeth,  and  a  bit  ai 
sugar-candy  which  she  had  held  in  her  mouth,  lift  the 
oil*pots  (as  just  described)  aj^y  the  meeseey  and  make  him 
hold  the  bride^s  sugar-candy  in  his  mouth.  In  short,  they 
perform  the  same  ceremonies  to  him  as  they  did  to  the 
bride* 

It  is  a  general  custom  not  to  use  meeaee  until  a  person, 
male  car  female,  is  married ;  it  is  therefore  thought  very  im- 
proper to  do  so.  Men,  however,  on  being  circumcised, 
necessarily  apply  it  once  (p.  44),  on  the  day  that  they  are 
adorned  with  flowers ;  but  females  never  use  it  before  th^r 
wedding-day :  and  it  is  by  the  black  mark  in  the  crevices 
between  the  teeth,  occasioned  by  the  af^cationof  the  mee^ee. 
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that  people  generally  distinguish  wlietlier  a  womati  be  mar- 
ried or  not ;  which  circumstance  as  to  men  is  not  so  easily 
discovered,  since  they  never  apply  meesee  to  tlieJr  teeth, 
except  at  their  marriages;*  (and  at  circumcision). 

At  the  houses  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the 
empty  oil-pots,  after  one  or  two  of  the  Fridays  of  the  honey- 
moon, are  given  away  to  the  aforesaid  sohagin-vfomea  who 
pointed  them. 

In  some  countries,  in  order  to  perform  the  above  ceremo- 
nies with  the  oil-pots,  the  latter  are  conveyeil  with  the  burree 
aadjaykess  respectively. 

Among  women  of  some  of  the  castes,  the  two  above  cus- 
toms of  put  kay  chawul  ch'hurana  and  tail  churhana  are 
considered  of  such  consequence,  that  no  marriage  is  thought 
to  have  been  properly  celebrated,  and  no  woman  is  esteemed 
fit  to  move  in  genteel  society,  at  whose  wedding  either  of 
them  has  been  omitted. 

Should  the  skuhguskt  take  place  on  a  different  day  from 
that  of  burree  and  jayheXy  after  the  ceremony  of  tail  ckur~ 
hana,  the  flower  and  mogeUh  snykra,  mentioned  in  the^ay- 
hex,  and  a  flower  pakViur-^  for  the  horse,  are  despatched 
with  music  to  the  bridegroom. 

9.  The  bridegroom's  shuhgusht,  alias  shuhurgueht  alias 
tuhurgitaht  (i.e.  nocturnal,  city,  or  dawn-of-day,  perambu- 
lation) : — 

"  Conseqaeotly  their  teeth  are  aiwajB  cIbbii.  It  is  only  by  enquiry 
tl»t  the  circumstance  can  be  aecertained.  Women  conceiving  tMesee 
to  be  B  sign  of  being  a  *oftaj  ini-ariably  use  it,  and  a  few  men  do  the 
aame.  At  the  time  of  the  ceremony  ai  tail  chitrhana,  at  the  bride's 
and  bridej^ooni'a,  Ihcy  1U90  perform  chott'k  bliurna,»B  described  under 
the  head  of  huldee  (p.  97)-  Thoy  never  obscne  Ihe  former  rile 
without  the  latter. 

t  Pok'huT,  literally  an  iron  armour  for  the  defence  of  a  hor*e  or 
elephant;  but  here  alluding  to  an  ornamental  one  made  of  flowers  and 
thrown  over  the  body  of  the  bridegroom's  horse. 
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The  night  oq  which  this  takes  place,  justly  deserves  to  be 
esteemed  a  grand  one ;  since  the  principal  part  of  the  nuptial 
cemnony  then  takes  place. 

After  the  tail  ckurhana,  the  bridegroom  has  himself 
ahared  and  bathes ;  and  if  he  wear  long  hair  on  his  head, 
be  has  it  fumigated  with  the  smoke  of  ood  (benjamin). 
After  this,  in  tying  on  the  turban,  should  any  venerable 
old  man  of  the  family,  whose  wife  is  still  living,  be  pre- 
aeot,  he  makes  two  or  three  turnings  with  the  end  of  it  on 
his  own  head,*^  then  removes  and  places  it  on  that  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  finishes  the  winding  of  it  on.  Having 
iben  decked  himself  out  with  the  rest  of  the  wedding 
dress  provided  by  the  bride's  friends,  and  liaving  applied 
Mfonua  to  his  eyes,  meesee  to  his  teeth,  chewed  betel, 
pasted  a/«Aa«-f-  on  his  cheeks,  put  garlands  of  flowers 
round  the  neck,  tied  the  golden  and  flower  sayhra  on  the 
head,  and  thrown  over  the  whole  the  muqna\  (or  veil), 
he  is  mounted  on  a  horse,  or  seated  in  an  ambaree,%  and 
caauneDceB  his  tour  after  midnight,  acconijianied  by  a 
numerous  throng  of  spectators,  relatives,  and  friends.  These 
carryiog  with  him  various  descriptions  of  artiticial  trees, 
made  of  difierent  kinds  of  coloured  paper,  bhetid\\  and  wax, 

'  n'ith  this  idea,  tliat  since  he  and  hi»  wife  have  lived  for  many 
rean  happily  tof^ther,  the  new-niarHed  couple  mny  do  the  same. 

t  Slnvdi  of  mo^eiih  ot  ciolh  woven  with  gold  or  silver  thread, 
chipped  rery  fine,  or  slips  of  gold  ar  silver  leaf  pasted  on  with  gum. 
Ttiis  is  properiy  a  female  ornament  in  use  among  the  lower  orders, 
bat  men  are  sometimes  foolish  enough  to  adopt  it. 

t  Among  the  great,  one  woven  with  golden  thread;  among  the 
poar,  of  red  coarse  mualia. 

%  Amlmref,  a  seat  with  a  canopy  placed  on  an  elephant,  in  which 
ihry  ride. 

II  Bhend  or  Shola,  nelly  shrub  or  pith  (aeschpumene  paludosa, 
Roxb.)  the  light,  spungy,  white,  coriiy-lixiliing  wood  uf  a  hondsomo 
•hrub,  used  in  making  artificial  birds,  flowers,  toys,  hat»,  turhans,  &c., 
and  lo  float  nets. 
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and  omamedted  with  mica  and  Miurtouruq  (gold4eaf  or 
tiiisel),  letting  off  fireworks  of  all  sorts  at  intervals,  proceed 
with  fiambeaux  and  lights  placed  in  earthen  cups  fixed  on 
ladders,^  attended  by  dancing«-girls,  some  on  foot^  others 
dancing  in  tukhi'-e-ratcan  (travelling  thrones  erected  on 
platforms  carried  on  men^s  shoulder^^  tasa  murfa^  haja 
hujmUuT^  nuqara  nawbut  (bands  of  music  of  different 
descriptions))  innumerable  fiags,   sepoys,  a  great  retinue 
with  much  pomp  and  state,  like  the  splendid  procession  of  a 
monarch,  halting  every  now  and  then  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  dancing^rls.    He  thus  proceeds  to  the 
mu^jid  (mosque),  whence,  having  performed  two  rukat  pray*- 
ers  and  ahookreea^  he  repairs  to  the  bride^s  house,  while  a 
^ower  or  paper  umbrella,  beautifully  constructed,  painted, 
and  ornamented  with  mica,  is  whirled  round  over  his  head. 
On  arriving  at  the  bride^s  house^  a  general  scramble  for 
the  araish  (artificial  trees,  &c.)  takes  place  among  the 
persons  who  have  accompanied  him.     Sometimes  the  person 
to  whom  they  belong,  prevMts  this  frolic^  and  on  the  kung^ 
gun-day  carries  them  along  with  the  bridegroom ;  but  on 
,that  day^  they  must  be  given  up  to  be  scrambled  for; 
^unless  they  be  borrowed,  in  which  case,  of  course,  this 
does  not  happen.     During  the  scramble,  there  is  much 
bustle  and  confusion,  shoving  and  pushing :  some  have  their 
clothes  torn,  and  others  are  thrown  down  as  I  myself  have 
witnessed.    After  that,  the  bridegroom^s  ^o/a,  or  some  one 
of  the  bride^s  party  if  Ae  be  not  present,  holds  a  bamboo 
across  the  gate,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  (Thingana 
(vulgo  dheegana  or  forfeit),  and  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  stands  to  oppose  his  entrance.     In  general   they 
take  with  them  a  small  earthen  mutkee^  either  fancifully 

*  Carried  horizontally. 
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painted  or  plain,  (to  receive  the  expected  present)  and 
demand  the  dPhingana ;  on  which  the  bridegroom^s  party 
call  out,  *^  Pray  who  are  you  that  dare  thus  obstruct  the 
**  king*s  cavalcade  7^    To  which  the  others  reply,  "  Why, 
*<  at  night  so  many  thieves  rove  about,  that  it  is  very  pos- 
^  sible  jrou  are  some  of  them.^    In  short,  in  this  way  they 
hold  a  long  jocular  conversation  together.    Nay,  at  times, 
out  of  froUcy  there  is  such  pushing   and  shoving,   that 
frequently  many  a  one  falls  down  and  is  hurt  At  last  they 
give  them  ten  or  twenty  rupees  (or  two  or  four,  in  short 
flomething  or  other),  according  to  their  means,  either  dropi* 
|mig  them  into  the  above  (Thingana  hudhnee^  at  putting 
them  into  their  hands,  and  thus  gain  admittance.    In  enter- 
ing the  compound,  one  of  the  bridegroom^s  people  takes 
him  off  his  horse,  and  carries  hhn  in  on  his  back.  The  slaves 
of  both  sexes  of  the  bride^s  party  again  demanding  a  pre- 
sent, obstruct  his  passage  in  the  area,  and  make  a  great  deal 
of  sport  with  the  burden-carrier,  to  his  no  small  annoyance. 
Tbe  Imd^room,  out  of  pity  toward  the  unfortunate  fellow 
who  bears  him,  consents  to  give  something,  and  proceeds  in. 
On  entering  the  house,  the  bridegroom  alone  is  borne  by 
the  man,  who  carries  him  to  the  door  of  the  dwelling,  or  to 
the  court-yard  around  it,  where  he  stops.    The  women  then 
holding  up  a  curtain  between,  and  one  of  them  having 
brought  the  bride  in  her  arms*  to  the  other  side  of  it,  they 
put  into  her  hands  flowers,  sugars,  and  unboiled  rice,  and 
direct  her  to  thrDW  them  three  times  over  the  skreen,  on  the 
head  of  the  bridegroom,  who  does  the  same  to  her.     This 
ceremony  being  concluded)  the  bridegroom  withdraws  to 
the  male  dewankhana. 

*  Or  rather,  the  bride  i«  seated  astride  on  the  woman's  hip,  with 
the  arma  of  the  latter  aroiwd  her  waist,  as  is  the  general  manner 
of  nursing  aiaongst  all  clasaes  of  the  natives  of  India. 
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Sect.  7.    Gmceminff  1.  Neekak,"  or  the  solemnization  of 

Matrimony.    2.  Joolwa,  or  the  Jirst  Interview  of  the 

new-married  Couple. 

1.  Neekah.'\  Should  the  hour  at  which  the  bridegroom 
reaches  the  bride's  house,  after  the  preceding  perambuktian, 
be  a  propitious  one,  the  neekah  is  imtnediately  performed ; 
otherwise  it  is  deferred  to  the  fourth,  or  any  other  auspici- 
ous hour  afterwards.  In  the  latter  case,  the  people  all 
retire  to  their  own  homes,  and  are  summoned  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  At  this  juncture,  should  any  tiling  in  the 
bride  appear  objectionable  to  the  bridegroom,  the  match 
may  be  dissolved. 

The  qanfee,  or  his  deputy,  is  generally  present  on  these 
occasions;  if  not,  they  send  for  either  of  them.  Previous 
to  commencing  the  reading  of  the  neekah,  the  bride's  jjeople 
send  a  palkee  (palanquin)  accomjwnied  by  l>aja  bujuniur 
(musicians),  for  the  bridegroom's  mother ;  or,  in  her  absence, 
for  his  elder  sister,  maternal  aunt,  he.  and  until  their  arri- 
val the  solemnization  of  neekah  does  not  take  place.  They 
ihen  commence  the  business  of  neekah,  discontinuuig  the 
music,  dancing,  Gic. 

The  qazee  appoints  two  bearded  individuals  as  witnesses 
on  the  side  of  the  bridegroom,  and  desires  them  to  go  to  the 
bride's  party,  and  request  them  to  issue  orders  regarding 


•  Neekah  ttnd  Shndee  ore  often  used  synpnymoualy;  though  in 
Bengal  ihe  former  is  only  apiilied  lu  a  secondary  liind  of  marriage, 
called  half- marriage.  By  the  ignorant,  it  ia  eeteetned  unlawful  and 
disrepulable,  equivalent  to  keeping  a  mistrcs*.  Whereas,  iu  reaJity,  it 
is  the  foundation  of  malrirai>ny,sAa(iM  signifying, and  being  merely  the 
'■  rejoicings"  on  the  occasion. 

t  This  ceremony  of  neekah  would  appear,  by  Mrs.  Meer'a  alalement, 
to  be  called,  in  thai  part  of  the  country  where  she  resided,  bunt  (u- 
aignment).  Because  on  thnt  nigbt  the  dowry  is  fixed,  and  generally  the 
bridegroom  takes  his  wife  to  hia  own  home.  Vol.  i.  p.  383. 
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the  neehah,  and  to  state  the  nature  of  the  marriage  portion. 
^Vhpn  these  have  carried  the  message,  an  absolute  tcukeel 
(ageut)  appointed  on  the  side  of  the  bride,  accompanies 
them  Itack,  to  arrange  the  matter.  On  their  return  from 
the  bride  wttii  the  icukeel,  her  ))eople  dismiss  them  with  a 
pankabeern  (mouthful  of  betel) ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  diver- 
rion,  they  inclose  the  leaves  of  some  tree  or  other  in  a  betel- 
leaf,  and  fold  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  bctel-parcel,  and  give 
it  to  then).  Occasionally,  at  the  time  of  so  doing,  the  hus- 
band's  brother-in-law  with  a  leathern  strap  gives  the  wit- 
nesses two  or  three  gentle  stripes,  obsening  to  them  that 
this  is  the  punishment  they  deserve  for  giving  false  evidence. 
The  qazee  then  repeats  the  same  thing  over  to  the  wuheel, 
who,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  as  it  is  suggested  to  him 
by  same  clever  old  dame  at  the  bride's  Iiouse,  aays  many 
witty  things:  e.g.  that  "the  child's  dowry  is  something 
"  so  c»nsiderable,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  bride- 
"  groom  to  hesiuw  it.  But  first  deliver  to  me,  as  eamest- 
"  money,  the  following  articles,  viz.  twelve  ships  laden  with 
"  Kilk,teDcamel-loadsofneedles,a  couple  of  vessels  freighted 
"  with  garlic  and  onion  husks,  fifty  white  elephants,  and  ten 
"  lak'hti  of  gold  niohurs :  I  shall  then  acquaint  you  with  the 
"  extent  of  the  marriage-portion,"  The  ijozee,  on  hearing 
this,  enquires  of  the  witnesses  wliether  the  statement  of  the 
wttkeet  he  correct,  or  whether  he  has  been  bribed  to  s]>eak 
thus  in  the  bride's  favour.  The  witnesses,  though  present 
al  the  conference,  carry  on  the  joke  by  saying,  "  He  went 
"  in  behind  the  skreen,  and  had  a  private  consultation ;  so 
"  that  we  cannot  say  but  he  may  have  been  bribed."  Tlie 
qajue  also,  in  return,  sends  back  a  jocular  r«ply :  such  as, 
"  Had  I  previously  been  aware  of  the  circumstance,  I 
'*  should  have  forwarded  these  articles  with  the  burree 
"  apparatus;  but  since  you  have  only  now  taken  a  fancy 
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"  to  tlicm,  I  shall  forthwith  dispatch  paper  dolls  to  procure 
"  them,  and  the  instant  they  arrive  they  shall  be  duly 
"  weighed  in  a  balance,  having  heaven  and  earth  for  its 
"  scales  and  the  wind  for  its  weights,  and  safely  delivered 
*'  over.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
"  you  inform  us  what  the  settlement  ia  to  be." 

After  contesting  the  jwiint  in  this  way  for  awhile,  a  mar- 
riage-iwrtiou  similar  to  that  wluch  the  bride's  mother  or 
her  father's  sister  may  have  had,  being  fixtd  upon,  the 
(jaxee  states  the  same  to  the  bridegroom,  and  inquires  whe- 
ther he  be  satisfied  with  it;  to  which  he  replies,  "  Perfectly 
so."  Sonic  settle  a  larger,  some  a  smaller  dowry  than  this, 
just  as  the  bridegroom  may  stipulate.  Then  the  qaseee, 
having  taken  the  miuina  and  aayftTa  (veils)  off  the  face  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  thrown  them  over  his  head,  before 
which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  removed,  makes 
him  gargle  his  throat  diree  times  with  water,  and  seating  him 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  qihia,  requests  him  to  repeat 
after  him  in  Arabic:  Ist.  the  ustugfar  (deprecation);  2d. 
the  four  qooU  (chapters  of  the  Qoran  commencing  with  the 
word  900/,  i.e.  "say,"  ri*.  the  109lh,  112th,  113th,  and 
114th  chapters);  3d.  the  five  ft«/m«y  (creeds) ;  +th.  the 
tiji-e-eeman  (articles  of  belief),  via.  belief,  1.  in  God ;  2.  in 
his  angels ;  'A.  in  his  scriptures ;  4.  in  his  prophets ;  5.  in 
the  resurrection  and  day  of  judgment ;  and  6.  in  his  abso- 
^  lute  decree  and  predestination  of  go(«i  and  evil.     5th.  The 

^^^^■^  Hoa^-qoonoot  (prayer  of  praise);  and  if  he  be  iUiterate, 
^^^^^1  intplains  to  him  the  meaning  of  these  in  Hindoostanee. 
^^^^^r       Then,  having  made  him  repeat  the  rJceAaA  ka  aeegah^ 
V  (also  in  Arabic,  and  illustrated  its  signitication),  he  desires 

H  the  tvukeel  and  bridegroom  to  join  hands  together,  and 


'tflinh  ia  ifega/i,  or  Ihe  iiiarrioge  ti 
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the  former  to  say  to  the  latter,  ^^Such  a  one^s 
daughter,  sudi  a  one,  by  the  SLgeaacy  of  the  umkeel  and 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  has,  in  your  marriage  with 
^  ber,  had  such  a  jointure  settled  upon  her :  do  you  con* 
•*  aent  to  it  ?^  The  bridegroom  replies,  "  With  my  whole 
**  heart  and  soul,  to  my  marriage  with  this  lady,  as  well  as 
^  to  the  above-mentioned  settlement  made  upon  her,  do  I 
^  consent,  consent,  consent ! !  !'*' 

During  the  ])erformance  of  the  above  ceremony  of  neekahj 
a  tray  is  placed  before  the  Qazeey  containing  some  sugar- 
candy,  dried  dates,  almonds,  and  betel-leaves.  In  some 
places  a  seer  or  a  seer  and  a  quarter  of  unboiled  rice,  some 
sundul  in  a  cup,  with  a  pote  ka  luchchha  (necklace  of  two 
strings  of  black  glass  beads)  in  it,  and  in  the  tray  also  the 
Qazee's  gifts  (alias  fee),  vix.  two  and  a  quarter  rupees,  to- 
gether with  such  other  presents  as  they  may  choose  to  give 
him,  consisting  usually  of  a  suit  of  clothes  together  with  a 
shawl,  according  to  their  means. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Qaxee  has 
no  right  to  expect  a  fee ;  for  when  a  Moosulman  wishes  to 
enter  into  so  lawful  an  engagement,  sanctioned  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  Mohummud,  it  is  not  only  highly  improper  and 
unbecoming,  but  unlawful,  in  a  Qazee  to  take  a  fine  from 
him  in  this  way ;  and,  for  this  reason,  that  Qaxees  have 
had  grants  of  land  in  eenam  (gift)  or  jageery*  or  daily 
pay,  or  monthly  salaries  bestowed  on  them  by  former  kings, 
which  the  Honourable  East-India  Company  (may  its  good 
fortune  be  perpetual!)  has  continued  to  them,  solely  for 
the  following  purposes,  viz, :  To  bury  and  inter  the  helpless 
poor  when  they  die ;  to  solemnize  their  neekah  (marriage) ; 


♦  Jageer  ;  land  given  by  government  as  a  reward  for  services,  or  aa 
a  fee ;  a  pension  in  land. 
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to  impart  epintual  knowledge  to  their  oifspriDg ;  to  act  as 
eemam  (priest),  and  read  prayers  daily  at  tbe  live  seasons 
in  tlie  mosque;  to  ap]xiint  a  mootuwulee  ur  superinten- 
dent of  the  nios(|iie ;  a  khvteeb  (preacher)  to  deliver  the 
khoiAba  (sermon)  on  feast  days  and  Fridays  (their  sab- 
baths) ;  a  nu>waxun  (crier)  for  sounding  the  azan  (suin- 
tnons  to  prayer),  and  a  khidmuttee,  to  sweep  the  mosque 
and  bring  water  wherewith  the  congregation  may  perform 
their  ablutioiiE,  all  of  whom  he  pays  out  of  his  own  purse. 

If  these  neglect  their  duties  in  the  least  degree,  the  ruler 
may  very  juutly  remove  and  dismiss  the  Qaaree  from  his 
situation,  and  appoint  another  in  his  stead;  for  the  object 
of  il  is  to  aSord  ease  to  God's  servants,  which  is  completely 
frustrated  when  a  poor  seepahee  (soldier)  who  wishes  to  get 
married  is  obliged  to  pay  two  and  a  quarter  rupees  for 
nothing.  But,  in  mttat  places,  the  servants  of  mosques, 
above  enumerated,  are  appointed  by  kings  and  rulers,  and 
receive  pay  from  them,  and  are  not  in  the  Qazee's  employ, 
therefore  the  latter  (the  Qaxee)  will  not  perform  the  neekiih 
unless  he  receive  the  usual  fee. 

Governors  have  appointed  Qascees  solely  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated ;  meu  of  science,  who 
can  exercise  their  own  judgment,  have  no  occasion  for 
them.  Being  masters  in  their  own  families,  they  can  solem- 
niae  matrimony  and  perfonn  the  funeral  obsequies,  &c, 
themselves,  against  which  there  is  no  prohibition,  either  by 
God  or  the  Prophet. 

After  iieekah  the  Q.(i.Tee  offers  up  a  supplication  to 
heaven  on  their  behalf,  saying,  "  O  great  God  .'  grant  that 
"  mutual  love  may  reign  between  this  couple,  as  it  existed 
■'  between  Adum  (Adam)  and  Huwa  (Eve),  Ibraheem 
"  (Abraham)  and  Sara  (Sarah),  and  affection  as  was  between 
"  Voosoof  (Joseph)  and  Zuleekha(Fotiphar*s  wife),  Moosa 
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•*  (Moses)  and  SuiToora  (Moseses  wife  Zipporah),his  highne^ 
*^  Mohummud  Moostuffa  and  A-aysha,  his  highness  AUy-ool 
^  Moortooza  and  Fateemat-ooz-Zohura.'"  Then  having 
helped  himself  to  the  contents  of  the  tray,  and  blown  (i,  e. 
the  supplication)  on  the  sugar-candy,  he  inserts  a  small  bit 
c^the  latter  into  the  bridegroom^s  mouth,  and  delivers  the 
poie  (or  glass  beads)  and  a  little  sugar-candy  to  the  bride- 
groom'*s  mother,  or  any  other  near  relative,  and  desires  him 
to  convey  them  to  the  bride ;  and  tells  her,  that  from  this 
day  she  must  consider  herself  married  to  such  a  person,  the 
son  of  such  aoiie,  and  that  such  is  the  jointure  settled 
upon  her ;  that  she  is  to  wear  the  necklace  as  emblematic 
of  it,  and  chew  the  sugar-candy.*  On  liearing  this  the 
hride  weeps ;  or  rather,  as  many  do,  pretends  to  weep. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  men  the  bridegroom  falls  on  their 
necks  (embraces)  and  kisses  their  hands,  and  is  loaded  with 
congratulations  from  all  quarters.  Were  the  bridegroom 
even  a  slave,  he  would,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  be 
allowed  to  embrace  all  the  gentlemen  present. 

Should  dancing-girls  be  present,  as  a  token  of  participa^ 
tion  in  the  bridegroom''s  joy,  they  continue  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  the  music;  in  the  meantime,  the  bridegroom'*8 
party  are  entertained  with  a  dinner  of  meetha  polnoo. 

Along  with  the  bridegroom  two  or  four  of  his  near  rela- 
latives  go  as  sumdeeans  (near  relatives),  to  whom  the  op- 
posite party  offer  sundul  hafh;  that  is,  a  red  cloth  is 
spread  on  the  floor  near  the  carpet  to  walk  on,  while  a  red 
cloth  canopy  is  held  over  their  heads,  and  as  they  enter> 
they  have  ^uncfu/ applied  to  their  Aa^A  (hands).  In  so  doing, 
many  out  of  frolic  besmear  also  their  mouths  with  some 
of  it,  and  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  expense.     Having 


*  As  emblematic  of  the  sweets  of  matrimony. 
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handed  them  a  pankabeera,  they  take  and  seat  them  on  the 
earpet.  By  placing  under  the  carpet  leather  or  fragments 
of  earthem  vessels,  they  contrive  to  play  them  a  number  of 
tricks;  after  which  they  bring  the  washhand-basin  and 
ewer,  and  holding  a  red  cloth  over  them  and  a  red  curtain 
all  round,  first  pour  a  little  shurbut  on  their  hands  and 
then  give  them  water  to  wash.  They  put  pan  kay  heeray 
on  a  tray  and  shurbut  into  a  bowl  or  bottle,  and  with  a 
small  cup  help  each  of  them  to  some  of  it,  and  hand  them 
WLpankabeera,  On  partaking  of  the  beverage,  each  aumdee 
drops  a  rupee  or  a,fanam  into  the  cup ;  apme,  also,  into 
the  washhand-basin  while  they  are  washing.  They  fre- 
quently, out  of  fun,  substitute  a  decoction  of  horsegram 
for  shurbut  The  instant  any  one  has  drunk  the  shurbut^ 
a  wag,  who  is  a  near  relative,  in  jest,  rubs  his  mouth  so 
excessively  hard  with  a  well-starched  towel,  handkerchief, 
or  brocade,  as  sometimes  to  make  his  lips  bleed. 

After  that,  they  hand  a,pankabeera  to  each  of  the  guests, 
spread  the  dustt^rkhwan  and  serve  up  choba.  Having 
mixed  plenty  of  ghee  with  the  meethapolaoo^  and  put  it  on 
the  plates,  they  cover  it  over  with  the  bund  (or  slices^  viz. 
the  cluibd)i  and  set  it  before  the  aumdeeans.  The  bride- 
groom also  joins  the  aumdeeans  at  dinner,  when  his  hands 
are  washed  by  his  brother-in-law,  who  puts  four  or  five 
handfuls  of  the  above  food  into  his  mouth.  At  every 
mouthful  he  makes  some  witty  remark,  in  the  manner  de* 
tailed  under  the  head  of  huidee  maynhdee  (page  117), 
after  which  the  bridegroom  eats  with  his  own  hand.*  If 
the  brother-in-law  be  not  present,  any  one  else  feeds  him. 
The  money  that  is  dropped  into  the  cup  or  washhand-basin 


•  No  spoons,  knives,  or  forks,  are  at  any  time  used  by  natives ;  the 
fingers  serve  as  a  substitute^ 
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in  the  act  of  drinking  shurbui  and  washing  hands,  becomes 
the  perquisite  of  the  servants ;  but,  in  some  places,  the 
landlord  takes  it  himself. 

This  being  concluded,  beteUleaf,  flowers,  uituvj  &c.  are 
handed  round ;  after  which,  the  marriage  attendants  retire, 
while  the  bridegroom's  nearer  relatives  remain  in  company 
with  him. 

Neekahj  agreeably  to  the  sacred  Qoran  and  the  Huddees- 
uNubuwee  (prophetical  traditions),  depends  on  three 
things :  1st  The  consent  of  the  man  and  woman ;  2dly« 
The  evidence  of  two  witnesses ;  Sdly.  The  settling  a  mar- 
riage portion  on  the  wife.  Should  any  one  of  these  be 
wanting,  the  marriage  is  unlawful. 

Men  of  property  usually  pay  the  whole,  or  sometimes  a 
third  of  the  dowry  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  while  the 
poor  pay  it  by  instalments.  It  being  the  divine  command 
to  give  it,  they  must,  partly  by  jewels,  partly  by  valuable 
dresses,  or  in  short  somehow  or  other,  satisfy  the  women  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  get  the  bride  to  remit  die  remainder. 
Should  the  husband  not  have  obtained  an  immunity  or 
cancelled  the  debt,  his  guilt  becomes  great  On  his  death, 
his  father  or  his  son  is  obliged  to  discharge  it.  Should  the 
wife  die,  it  becomes  her  parents^  due ;  and  if  not  paid,  they 
can  demand  it  by  force  of  law.  In  this  there  are  certain 
provisos ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  woman  of  her  own  accord 
leave  her  husband,  she  forfeits  the  dowry ;  if  the  husband 
turn  her  out  of  doors,  he  is  first  obliged  to  pay  her  the  mar^ 
rkgeporUon. 

2.  The  mode  of  performing  joolwa  (the  first  meeting  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  presence  of  the  relations)  is  as 
follows : 

Previous  to  the  bridegroom  withdrawing  from  the  male 
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to  the  female  assembly,  the  women,  having  bathed  the  bride, 
prepare  her  for  his  reception,  by  decking  her  out  in  all  sorts 
of  finery,  with  ornaments,  Sic-,  adorning  her  agreeably  lo 
the  wonted  fashion  on  these  occasions. 

After  the  neekah  is  over,  the  bride's  sayhra,  accompa- 
nied with  music,  arrives  from  the  bridegroom's.  The 
women  are  entertained  with  meetha  poiaoo,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  men. 

At  the  time  of  joolwa,  the  bridegroom's  mother,  sister, 
and  other  relatives.  Sic.  are  all  present  at  the  bride's  house. 

About  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  neehaJt- 
day,  the  mofMAofa  [female  jester)  having fa.ttciiod  the  aayhra 
on  the  bride's  head,  brings  her  on  her  lap  imd  seats  her  on 
the  cot.  Then,  having  seated  the  bridegroom  opposite  to 
her,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  each  other  and  having 
a  piece  of  red  cloth  held  up  as  a  curtain  between  thcni,  she, 
holding  one  end  of  a  long  pieue  of  red  thread,  puts  the  lat- 
ter, along  with  some  unboiled  rice,  into  the  bride's  hand,' 
and  taking  hold  of  it  makes  her  throw  it  over  the  curl.iiu 
on  the  bridegi-ooui's  head.  The  sister  of  the  latter,  tying  a 
gold  or  silver  ring  to  the  extremity  of  the  thread,  and  also 
putting  some  unboiled  rice  along  with  it  into  the  hand  of 
her  brother,  takes  hold  of  it,  and  makes  him  throw  them 
to  the  bride.  When  they  have  thus  thrown  it  (the  ring) 
backwards  and  forwards  three  times,  all  the  while  singing 
some  current  epithalamium  (called  hn/ooloha),  the  moo»hata 
desires  the  bridegroom  to  remove  the  curtain.  After  placing 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  bed,  the  female  jester 
exercises  her  ingenuity  in  aayiag  many  witty  things.  On  the 
bridegroom's  mother  or  his  sister  requesting  her  to  show  the 
bride's  face  to  the  bridegroom,  she  observes,  "  The  bride 
"  eclipses  the  moon  in  beauty ;  and  were  I  to  indulge  him 


L 
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^  with  a  single  gknce,  the  poor  fellow  would  go  mad  and 
^  become  distracted.** 

After  two  at  three  (lit.  four)  ghurrees  ^passed  in  this  way, 
she  places  a  bit  of  sugar-candy  on  the  bride^s  head,  and 
desires  the  brid^room  to  pick  it  up  with  his  mouth.  That 
being  d<Hie,  she  puts  the  same  on  her  shoulders,  knees,  and 
feet ;  but,  instead  of  removing  it  in  the  latter  case  with  his 
mouth,  he  offers  to  do  it  with  his  left  hand  (a  thing  totally 
inadmissible  among  them),  which,  of  course,  the  mooshaia 
does  not  sanction ;  and  at  this  juncture  amuses  the  brides 
groom^s  mother  and  sister  not  a  little  by  insisting  upon  the 
performance,  observing  that  it  is  but  right,  since  he  has 
taken  up  the  rest  with  his  mouth,  that  he  should  do  so  in 
this  case.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  is  allowed  to  take  it  up 
with  his  right  hand. 

Then  the  moa^atOy  singing,  takes  hold  of  the  bride'*s 
head,  moves  it  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  (lit« 
four)  times,  and  does  the  same  to  the  bridegroom;  after 
which,  holding  a  looking-glass  between  them,  she  directs 
them  to  look  at  each  other  in  it.  The  bridegroom  takes  a 
peep,  and  obtains  a  faint  glimpse  of  his  fair  one  (imme- 
diately after  which  the  Qpran  is  exhibited  to  his  view), 
while  the  modest  virgin  does  not  so  much  as  venture  to 
open  her  eyes.* 

They  then  give  the  bridegroom  some  milk  in  a  cup  to 
drink,  and  touch  the  bride^s  mouth  with  his  leavings  (hoping 
thereby  to  create  a  mutual  aifection  between  them). 

Having  assembled  all  the  bridegroom^s  female  relatives, 
and  such  of  the  near  male  ones  as  are  privileged  to  see  her, 


*  All  this  is  pretended  modesty ;  since,  before  the  match  was  con- 
crerted,  the  coaple  have  repeatedly  been  in  each  other's  company,  and 
become  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  one  another. 
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and  displayed  her  to  them,  the  latter,  on  being  gratified 
with  a  sight  of  the  Beauty  [not  unfrequently  she  is  ugly 
enough],  put  a  ring,  a  rupee,  or  some  jewel,  into  her  hands, 
and  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  her,  saying,  "  Long  may 
**  you  live  and  prosper."" 

The  bride^s  and  bridegroom's  mothers,  fathers,  sisters, 
brothers,  and  other  relatives,  being  assembled,  the  bride^s 
mother  takes  hold  of  her  right  hand,  and  placing  it  into 
that  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  says,  ^^  Hitherto  has  this 
^'  girPs  modesty,  honour,  reputation^  and  character  been  in 
'*  our  hands,  and  we  now  resign  them  over  to  you."**  The 
opposite  party,  on  the  other  hand,  by  numerous  consolatory 
assurances,  give  her  to  understand  that  she  need  labour 
under  no  apprehensions  on  that  subject,  that  her  daughter 
will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

After  that  the  bridegroom  stands  up  to  make  his  sulaniee 
(obeisance),  and  addressing  each  individual  male  aqd  female 
relative  of  the  bride  by  name,  makes  his  tusleem  (salutation) 
to  them.  The  ladies  in  return,  oiFer  him  a  present  of  a 
handkerchief,  ring,  rupee,  half-rupee,  dopuUa^  or  shawl; 
and  if  any  one  of  his  brothers  be  present,  they  also  oiFer  a 
handkerchief  or  a  ring. 

After  that,  in  the  same  style  as  the  bridegroom  came  the 
preceding  night  to  the  bride^s  house,  he  now  proceeds  home 
on  horseback,  and  she  along  with  him  in  a  meeana  (a 
palankeen)  with  doors  shut,  attended  by  music,  dancing, 
girls,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  relatives,  &c.  On  reach- 
ing his  house,  the  attendants,  musicians,  &c.  are  dismissed 
with  betel. 

Then  the  bridegroom,  on  taking  the  bride  out  of  the 
palankeen,  and  carrying  her  in  his  arms  into  the  house, 
meets  with  a  little  <^[^)06ition  from  his  sister,  who  insists 
upon  his  promising  to  let  her  have  his  first  daughter ;  to 
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whiith.  he  facetiotttlj  replies.  ^  You  shall  most  undoubtedly 
lim^e  the  first  daughter  of  my  bond-maid,  or  of  my  cat^ 
After  a  little  riuim  altercation,  he  promises  his  daughter, 
and  takes  in  the  bride. 

After  this  a  fowl  or  sheep  is  sacrificed  in  the  name  of 
the  couple,  and  distributed  in  charity.  Then  having  placed 
die  bride^s  and  bridegroom^s  arms  round  each  other^s  neck, 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  Qibla  (temple  of  Mecca), 
they  cause  them  to  make  two  sijdahs  (prostrations).  After 
which  the  bride  first  washes  the  brid^room'*s  feet  in  a  mix- 
ture of  sundul  and  water,  and  then  he  herV 

That  being  done,  the  couple  retire  to  their  bed-room  to 
enjoy  themselves  as  they  think  proper,  disburdening  them- 
selves of  all  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding  night;  but  that  is 
amcmg  the  better  ranks  of  society.  The  lower  orders  con- 
fdder  the  ceremony  of  the  kunggun  of  such  moment,  that 
they  never  think  of  consummating  the  rites  of  wedlock, 
until  this  be  performed;  for  which  see  the  following 
section. 

Sect.  8.  Concerning  Ku/nggun  Wholna^  (yr  untying  the 
Kunggun  ( Wedding  Bracelets)  from  the  wrists  of  the 
Bride  and  Bridegroom. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  shubgusht  it  is  custo- 
mary to  untie  the  kunggun.  If  the  ceremony  take  place 
on  the  former  day,  it  is  termed  bhoora ;  if  on  the  latter, 
chiowthee- 

The  kunggun  consists  of  a  few  pearls,  some  grains  of 
unboiled  rice,  one  or  two  flowers,  and  a  quarter  rupee  piece 
tied  up  in  a  bit  of  red  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  and 
fastened  on  by  means  of  red  thread  to  the  right  wrist  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  on  the  shubgusht  night. 

On  the  kunggun  day,  in  order  to  fetch  the  bride  and 
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bridegroom,  the  bride^s  parents  despatch  a  horse,  a  doolee^ 
some  Vheer  and  Khtckree  for  their  breakfast,  and  chickaa 
to  rub  on  their  bodies,  accompanied  with  music,  dancing- 
girls,  &c.  On  this  occasion,  the  bridegroom'^s  aala  (brother- 
in-law)  is  mounted  on  horseback,  and  the  bride''s  salee 
(sister-in-law)  rides  in  a  palkeCy  in  coming  to  call  on  the 
bride  and  bridegroom.  On  the  arrival  of  the  sala  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  the  bridegroom's  people  having  gone  out 
to  meet  him,  offer  him  a  doputtay  or  a  })rinted  handker- 
chief, and  assist  him  in  dismounting  from  his  horse.  In 
the  same  manner  the  females  go  and  welcome  the  salee, 
oflFer  her  a  dtwoneey  cholee^  and  bunggree,  or  merely  a 
cholecj  or  a  pair  of  bunggrees.  Until  these  are  given  they 
never  quit  their  conveyances ;  for  it  is  indispensable  on  this 
day  to  give  them  these  presents. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  bride  and  bride  • 
groom  proceed  with  the  same  splendour  and  pomp  as  at  the 
shiibgusfit,  without  flambeaux,  accompanied  by  all  the 
marriage  attendants,  to  the  bride's  house.  The  females  of 
the  bridegroom's  house  go  thither  in  carriages  or  doolees. 

Among  some  classes  of  people,  they  drink  taree,  saynd- 
hee,  &c.,  and  women  as  well  as  men  continue  intoxicated 
with  delight,  mirth,  and  jollity. 

All  that  day  the  people  of  both  houses,  men  as  well  as 
women,  remain  soaked  in  red  and  yellow  dye,*  with  which, 
taking  it  out  of  a  pitcher,  they  bespatter  one  another,  by 
squirting  it  through  syringes,  or  pelting  one  another  with 
eggshells  or  balls  made  of  sealing  wax,  formed  very  thin. 


*  The  yellow-dye  is  made  by  infusing  in  water  pulas  ka  p*hool 
(butea  frondosa^  koenig.),  the  tree  on  which  the  /oc-insect  feeds,  add- 
ing turmeric  to  it  and  boiling.  Red-dye  is  made  of  safflower.  V  ide 
koossoom  in  the  Glossary. 
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filled  wilh  it,  or  merely  tiirowing  it  with  the  haiuU.  This 
is  calltd  rung-k'fuJjta  (or  the  playing  wilh  colours). 

lu  the  evening,  at  the  bride's  house,  an  entertainment 
with  k'hara  potaoo  is  given  to  all. 

^Vfter  dinner,  the  men  having  retired  home,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a  carpet  under  the  shed. 
Into  a  large  setti  (alias  thalee  or  brass  disb)  they  put 
some  water,  greens,  mndul,  fie/etleuies  and  lemons.  The 
MoiHAatu  then  taking  the  kunggun  ulf  their  wrists,  and 
tliron-ing  them  into  the  dish  placed  between  them,  calls 
out,  "  Let  us  see  which  of  you  will  be  the  first  to  take 
"  ihem  out.""  The  bride  modestly  sitting  with  her  eyes 
shut,  and  head  hanging  down,  the  mooekata,  or  some  one 
of  her  relatives,  or  one  of  the  ladies  near  her,  takes  hold  of 
Iter  hands,  and  dipping  them  into  the  dish  takes  them  out. 

Should  the  bridegroom  be  the  first  to  seize  them,  he  is  in 
a  trice  attacked  from  all  quarters.  The  bride's  sister  and 
near  relatives,  such  as  are  adroit  in  sporting  and  playing 
tricks,  strike  him  with  flower  clChureeiins  (wands),  pelt 
him  with  sweetmeats,  such  as  mangoes,  figs,  butashii  and 
luddoo,  and  with  guavav,  pooreean,  garlic,  or  onions ;  and 
uue  of  the  bride's  sisters,  with  others,  rubs  the  poor  fellow's 
cheeks  and  ears  well.  In  short,  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
fim  and  merriment  on  the  occasion. 

When  the  bridegroom  gets  the  kungguus,  he  makes  the 
bride  beg  for  them  in  the  most  humiliating  manner,  say- 
ing, "  I  am  your  wife  and  slave."  She,  in  return,  causes 
him  to  do  the  same,  should  she  succeed  in  obtaining  them. 
Having  thus  taken  the  kunggu?ts  out  three  times,  they 
resign  them  to  the  dish. 

After  that  ihey  braid  the  bride's  ntee/iree  (side-locks) 
and  plait  her  cue  behind ;  and  then  make  the  brid^rooni 
unravel  one  of  the  side-locks  with  one  hand.     The  instant 
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he  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  other,  he  is  assailed  by  the  bride^s 
aster,  and  handled  in  the  same  rough  manner  as  at  the 
unt3dng  of  the  ktmggtm  juBt  mentioned. 

Subsequent  to  this  ceremony  from  the  bride^s,  according 
to  their  means,  presents  of  khilauts  or  suits  of  clothes  are 
offered  to  the  bridegroom^s  mother,  father,  sister,  brother, 
&C.  It  is  not  customary  to  offer  money  on  this  occasion, 
nor  would  it  be  accepted,  if  it  were  so. 

Then  taking  their  departure  thence,  all  accompany 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  home.  In  fact,  it  is  that  night 
only  that  the  husband  experiences  the  delights  of  a^jffuf 
(or  ^^  leading  a  wife  home*"). 

Sect.  9.  1.  Hdfh  burtanoj  or  the  resumption  of  the  use 
of  the  Hands ;  8.  Joomagee,  or  the  giving  of  Enter* 
tainments  on  Jive  successive  Fridays  (the  Mohummudan 
Sabbath)  during  the  honey-moon;  3.  Ku^us  kay  mafh 
oofhandf  or  removing  the  before-mentioned  Water^pots. 

1.  Hdfh  burtana  (or  the  resumption  of  the  use  of  the 
hands)  takes  place  three  or  four  days  after  the  taking  off 
of  the  kunggun ;  nay,  sometimes  it  is  deferred  till  the  last 
joomagee  (or  the  fifth  Friday  of  the  honey-moon);  and 
until  the  ceremony  is  observed,  the  newly-married  pair  are 
not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  employment  what- 
ever. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  new-married  pair  and  all  rela- 
tives, friends,  &c.  are  invited  by  the  sending  of  cardamoms^ 
and  in  other  forms,  to  an  entertainment  at  the  bridegroom'^s 
house. 

The  bride^s  mother,  sister,  &c.  on  coming  to  the  party, 
bring  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  fiour,  sugar, 
gheCf  almonds,  dates,  raisins,  betel-leaves,  flowers,  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  a  ring.     Then,  for  formes  sake,  they  get  the 
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bride  and  hndegtoom  to  liiake  and  fry  two  or  three  po&reean 
(cakes),  and  afterwards  make  them  perform  some  other  light 
work ;  such,  as  lifting  a  pot  of  water,  swinging  a  chheenka* 
(sling),  stirring  about  the  polaoo  with  the  skimmer,  dipping 
tbe  hand  into  the  vessel  containing  gram,  picking  vegetables, 
or  causing  the  bridegroom  to  unlock  a  trunk  and  therein  put 
ten  or  twelve  (lit.  ten  or  fifteen)  rupees,  and  getting  the 
bride  to  lock  it  again.     But  before  making  them  fry  poo* 
reeauj  they  cause  them  to  sit  down  in  one  place,  and  get 
them  to  break  kancheey  that  is,  they  fill  a  plate  with  wheat 
ihooUeej  pUoe  on  the  latter  tea  or  twelve  (fifteen)  kungooray 
(or  small  triangular  lumps  made  of  thoaUee),  a  little  apart 
horn  one  another,  and  deposit  a  piece  of  thread  in  a  parti- 
cular winding  direction  around  them,  with  the  two  ends  of 
it  so  artfully  concealed  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis« 
cover  them,  and  place  one  or  two  of  these  before  the  bride- 
groom, whom  they  desire  to  find  out  the  extremities  of  the 
thread  and  disentangle  them.     Should  the  bridegroom  be  a 
shrewd  lad  he  is  not  long  of  unravelling  it ;  if  the  reverse, 
he  continues  a  good  while  groping  about.     In  the  latter 
case,  the  sola  or  salee  pelts  him,  as  has  been  detailed  under 
the  head    of   ku/nggun  (p.  141).     Ultimately  the  bride- 
groom^s  mother  or  sister  shows  it  to  him.     After  that,  they 
get  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  break  the  kungooray^  and 
make  them  eat  a  little  of  it  out  of  each  other'^s  hands,  and 
distribute  some  to  all  the  ladies.     This  ceremony  is  deno- 
minated kanchee. 

Having  entertained  the  men  and  women,  and  the  bride- 
groom^s  party  having  made  presents  of  suits  of  clothes  or 


•  A  network  made  of  strings  or  cords,  to  place  any  thing  on  ;  the 
cords  of  a  bangy. 
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khikttUs^  to  the  bride^s  father,  mother,  and  sister,  the  party 
break  up. 

S.  There  are  five  Joamagee,  or  successive  Fridays  of  the 
honey-moon,  on  which  entertainments  are  given :  on  the  first, 
at  the  bride^s  house ;  on  the  three  following,  either  at  the  same 
place,  or  at  the  house  of  any  one  of  the  near  relatives;  and 
on  the  fifth  at  that  of  the  bridegroom.  On  these  occasions, 
musicians,  &c.  are  despatched  to  escort  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, together  with  their  relatives,  to  the  feast.  In  the 
forenoon  they  are  entertained  with  a  dinner,  consisting 
principally  of  K'heer  and  k'hichree;  and,  in  the  evening,  of 
pobwo.  Then  having  ofl\;red  the  bridegroom  a  present  of 
a  ring  and  a  handkerchief,  and  bestowed  on  him  their  bless- 
ing, they  dismiss  them. 

.    It  is  necessary  that  botli  the  bride  and  bridegroom  be 
bathed  on  that  day. 

S.  Oq  the  fifth  Joomoffee  (or  last  Friday)  the  water-pots, 
called  kuhis  kay  mdthy  are  removed,  and  thus  conclude  tlie 
ceremonies  of  marriage. 

Sect.  10.  Concerning  Ist.  the  number  of  Wives  authorized; 
*  2d,  Bekaives  whom  it  is  unbxwfid  to  marry ;  and  3J,  the 
subject  qf  Divorce. 

1.  Agreeably  to  the  precept  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace, 
&c.)  Moosulmans  are  allowed,  both  by  the  Qpran  and 
Shurra,  to  haye/bur  wives.  The  generality,  however,  have 
only  one  ;  a  few,  two  or  three ;  scarcely  any  four :  though 
some,  contrary  to  the  Shurra,  have  them  without  number : 


*  KhilmU  signifies  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  suit  of  cIothe<i,  the 
same  as  libns  or  jora ;  the  former  heing  the  court  language,  the 
latter  used  by  the  common  people,  independently  of  the  value  in  either 
case. 
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such  asy  for  instance,  Tippoo  Sooltan  (now  in  Paradise),  who 
actually  married  no  less  than  nine  hundred  women.* 

2.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  man  to  unite  himself  in  wedlock 
with  the  following  fourteen  of  his  relations,  friz,  1.  His 
MO, mother;  8.  mydur  ma,  step-mother ;  3.  baytee^  daughter ; 
4l  rtibedfa  baytee,  step-daughter ;  5.  buhunj  sister ;  6.  p'hoqp- 
hetj  paternal  aunt ;  7.  khaloj  maternal  aunt ;  8.  bhuteefee^ 
brother's  daughter;  9-  bhanjee^  sister^s  daughter:  nieces; 
10.  daee  doodh-piUaeef  or  doodh  ma^  wet  nurse,  or  foster- 
mother  ;  11.  doodh  buhun^  foster  sister ;  18.  aaas  or  khooah- 
damun^  wife^s  mother  (mother-in-law);  13.  buhoo^  daughter- 
in-law  ;  14.  «a/ee,  sister-in-law,  which  last  he  may  marry, 
however,  after  his  wife^s  death. 

On  this  head  there  is  a  certain  limitation  in  the  case  of 
foster  children. 

If  a  child,  previous  to  his  completing  the  age  of  two  years 
and  a  half,  drink  the.  milk  of  another  mother,  her  suckh'ng 
becomes  as  his  brother  or  sister,  and  the  mother  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  him  as  to  her  own  child ;  and  the  same 
relations  whom  one  is  prohibited  marrying  of  his  own,  he  is 
also  prohibited  marrying  of  his  foster-brother's.  After  the 
age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  if  he  suck  another  mother'^s 
breasts  it  is  of  no  consequence. 

S.  There  are  three  forms  of  tulaq  or  repudiation  :  1st. 
TtUaq-eJn^n,  which  consists  in  the  husband  only  once  say- 
ing to  his  wife,  "  I  have  divorced  you.""  8d.  Tulaq-e-rujaee, 
in  repeating  the  same  twice.  3d.  Tulaq-e-mootuluqqa,  in 
three  similar  repetitions. 

If  a  man  divorce  his  wife  by  the  tulaq-e^yfiy  he  may 


•  These,  according  to  Mrs.  Meer,  are  called  doolee  wives  ;  of  whom 
she  has  likewise  heard  of  some  sovereign  princes  in  Hindoostan  pos* 
sessing  seven  or  eight  hundred. 

I. 
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within  three  menstrual  periods  take  her  back,  but  not  after- 
wards. 

If  he  have  given  her  the  tulaq-e-rujaee,  he  may,  if  both 
agree,  either  maintain  her  within-doors,  or  giving  her  the 
dowry  send  her  away.  In  the  former  case,  should  the 
woman  be  unwilling  to  remain,  she  may,  by  resigning  half 
or  a  quarter  of  the  dowry,  depart  with  the  rest.  Such  a 
woman  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  take  back,  unless  he  marry 
her  over  again. 

With  a  woman  divorced  by  the  Tulaq-e-mootuhiqqa^ 
it  is  unlawful  for  the  husband  to  cohabit  until  she  has  mar- 
ried another  man  and  been  divorced  by  him. 

If  a  woman  wish  for  a  divorce,  and  the  husband  be  dis- 
posed to  grant  it,  he  has  recourse  to  the  stratagem  of  ex- 
pressing to  her  his  disinclination ;  adding,  that  if  she 
insists  upon  it,  he  will  indulge  her,  but  then  she  must  con- 
sent to  give  up  her  claim  to  the  marriage  portion.  The 
woman  having  no  alternative,  resigns  her  dowry  and  accedes 
to  the  divorce.  Had  he  not  adopted  the  above  scheme,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  given  her  the  dowry  be- 
fore repudiating  her. 

With  a  slave  girl,  it  is  unlawful  for  her  master  to  cohabit 
after  the  Tulaq-e-rujaee  (as  in  the  case  of  a  free  woman 
after  the  third  divorce),  and  she  need  wait  only  two  men- 
strua] periods^  instead  of  three,  before  she  marry  again. 

In  repudiating  a  wife,  the  husband  is  to  wait  till  post- 
menscm,  and  then,  without  touching  her,  divorce  her. 
Should  she  be  with  child,  he  is  to  wait  until  she  be  delivered ; 
and  then,  taking  possession  of  the  child,  dismiss  her ;  and, 
if  he  please,  the  mother  is  obliged  to  suckle  the  infant  two 
years. 

After  once  settling  the  dowry  (that  is  after  neekah)^  but 
previous  to  consummating  the  hymeneal  rites,  if  a  man 
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wish  to  divorce  his  wife,  he  is  obliged  to  give  her  half  the 
dowry ;  if  he  give  the  wholes  it  is  so  much  the  more  com- 
mendaUe 

It  is  directed  in  the  sacred  Qoran,  that  a  woman  may, 
four  months  and  ten  days  after  her  husband^s  demise,  marry 
again.  But  in  Hindoostan,  some  women  conceiving  it 
mcnre  hcmourable  not  to  marry  after  the  death  of  one  hus- 
band, never  do  so ;  and  when  it  is  done,  only  neekah  is 
performed,  not  shadee  (rejoicings),  the  woman  being  a 
widow  and  no  virgin. 

Sect.  11.  Concerning  postponing  and  expediting  the  per^ 
formance  of  the  matrimonial  rites. 

Most  princes  and  nobles  at  their  nuptials  continue  the 
huldee  for  six  months,  during  which  period  they  have  music 
and  enta*tainments  daily ;  and  performing  the  other  cere- 
monies every  fortnight,  month,  or  so,  complete  the  marriage 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Such  as  can  afford  it  occupy  two  or  three  months  in  per- 
forming the  various  matrimonial  rites. 

Among  the  respectable  and  middling  classes  of  society 
marriage  is  usually  finished  in  eleven  days,  or  less :  e.  g. 

The  first  three  days,  huldee  (or  sitting  in  state) ;  on  the 
fourth,  the  sending  of  maynhdee  from  the  bridegroom  to 
the  bride,  and  on  the  fifth,  vice  versa ;  on  the  sixth,  the 
bride^s  paoon  minut  (measuring  for  her  wedding  dress) ; 
apd  on  the  seventh,  the  bridegroom'*s ;  on  the  eighth,  the 
ceremonies  of  kuluskaymafh^  tail-ghurray^  beebeean  and 
burree ;  on  the  ninth,  jayhez ;  on  the  tenth,  jholp'^homa^ 
put  kay  chanwulj  tail  churhana,  and  shubgusht ;  on  the 
eleventh,  neekah  and  joolwa.  After  two  or  four  days  is  per- 
formed kungun  Kholna  and  hafh  burtana  any  time  within 
the  honeymoon,  usually  on  the  fifth  Joomagee  or  Friday. 

l2 
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Among  the  poor  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  all  the 
above  ceremonies  are  performed  in  three  days.  The  first 
day,  the  ceremonies  of  huldee  maynhdee  and  paoon  minut ; 
the  second,  burree^  (J-c.  jay  hex,  and  shuhgusht ;  the  third 
neekah  and  jix)lwa. 

If  they  be  much  pressed  for  time,  all  these  take  place  in 
one  day ;  a  ceremony  every  hour  or  so. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Concerning  the  Mohtimtrn,  or  first  month.  It  comprises  three  subjects, 
viz.  Ist.  The  Mohurrum  kec  eed,or  feast. — 2(1.  The  cause  of  the 
martyrdom  of  their  highnesses  Eem&m  Hussun  and  Hosein  (may 
God  reward  them!). — 3d.  The  ceremonies  observed  during  the 
Ashoora,  or  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Mohurrum, 

Sect.  1.  The  Mohurrum  kee  Eed,  or  Feast. 

The  Mohurrum  feast  was  in  existence  in  the  days  of  his 
highness  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (God  bless  him  !),  it  having 
been  observed  as  such  by  prophets  before  his  time ;  but  the 
prophet  Mohummud,  the  messenger  of  God,  enjoined  on 
his  followers  the  observance  of  ten  additional  customs 
during  the  Jshoora^  viz.  1.  Bathing;  2.  Wearing  finer 
apparel  than  usual ;  3.  Applying  soorma  to  the  eyes ;  4. 
Fasting ;  5.  Prayers ;  6.  Cooking  more  victuals  than 
usual ;  7.  Making  peace  with  one's  enemies,  or  establish- 
ing it  among  others ;  8.  Associating  with  pious  and  learned 
divines;  9.  Taking  compassion  on  orphans  and  giving 
them  alms;  and  10.  Bestowing  alms  in  charity. 

Nay,  in  certain  traditional  and  historical  works  it  is 
stated,  that  it  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Mohurrum 
that  the  following  events  took  place :  1st.  The  first  fall  of 
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Tain ;  2d.  Adam  and  Eve's  descent  on  earth,  and  the  esta- 
bliflhinent  of  the  propagation  of  the  species;  3d.  Divine 
missioo  granted  to  the  souls  of  ten  thousand  prophets.  4th. 
The  creation  of  Urah^  the  ninth  heaven,  or  the  empyrean 
throne  of  the  divine  glory  and  majesty ;  5th.  Of  Kowsee^ 
the  eighth,  or  crystalline  heaven,  supposed  to  be  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Grod ;  6th.  Bihisht,*  or  the  seven  heavens ; 
7th.  Doxukh^-f  or  hell ;  8th.  Lowh^  or  the  tablet  on  which 
the  decrees  of  the  Deity  are  inscribed;  9th.  Qulum^  the 
pen  wherewith  they  are  written ;  10th.  Tuqdeer^  fate,  or 
destiny ;  11th.  Hyat^  or  life ;  and  12th.  Mumaty  or  death. 
These  did  the  Almighty  in  his  infinite  wisdom  create. 

*  The  Mohtimmudans,  exclusive  of  the  eighth  and  ninth,  which 
they  do  not  term  bihisht,  reckon  seven  heavens,  viz.  1st.  Dar-ool-jullal 
(meaning  the  mansion  of  glory),  composed  of  pearls. — 2d.  Dar  00s 
nUamy  (the  mansion  of  rest),  of  ruby  and  garnet. — 3d.  Junmtt  ooi 
tnawa  (the  garden  of  mirrors),  of  yellow  pewter. — 4th.  Junnut  ool 
khooid  (the  garden  of  eternity),  of  yellow  coral. — 5th.  JunntU  oon 
Nueem  (the  garden  of  delights),  of  white  diamond. — 6th.  Junnut-ool 
Ftrdaos  (the  garden  of  paradise),  of  red  gold.-^7th.  Dar  ool  pirar 
(everlasting  abode),  of  pure  musk. — 8th.  Junnut-ool-iidun  (the  garden 
of  Eden),(a)  of  red  pearls. 

t  Of  hell,  also  seven,  viz, — 1st  Juhunnum  (meaning  a  deep  pit), 
destined  for  such  of  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  as  are  guilty. — 
2d.  Luzza  (a  blazing  flame),  for  the  Christians. — 3d.  Huttuma  (an 
intense  fire),  for  the  Jews. — 4th.  Sueer  (a  flaming  fire),  for  the  Sabians. 
5th.  Suqur  (a  scorching  heat),  for  the  Magi  or  (ruburs  (or  fire  wor- 
shippers).— 6th.  Jtthetnn  (a  huge  hot  fire),  for  the  Pagans  and  ido- 
lators. — 7th.  Haweea  (a  dark  bottomless  pit),  for  the  hypocrites. 

I  may  add  here,  that  the  Mohummudans  also  consider  the  earth  and 
aky  to  be  each  divided  into  seven  parts,  viz.  The  1st.  earth  is  composed 
of  ashes ;  2d.  of  crystal ;  3d.  of  gold  ;  4th.  of  pewter  ;  5th.  of  emerald  ; 
6th.  of  iron  ;  7th.  of  pearl. — 1st.  Firmament  (Adam's  residence),  com- 
posed of  pure  virgin  silver;  2d.  (Enoch's  and  John  the  Baptist's),  of 
fijold ;  3d.  (Joseph's),  of  pearls ;  4th.  (Jesus's),  of  pure  white  gold ; 
5th.  (Aaron's),  of  pure  silver ;  6th.  (Moses's),  of  ruby  and  garnet ; 
7th.  (Abraham's),  of  crystal. 

(a)  This  is  the  name  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  probably  refers 
to  it,  leaving  seven  heavens,  as  before  noticed. 
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Sect.  2. — The  cause  of  the  Martyrdom  of  their  high- 
nesaes  Eemdm  Husaun  and  Hosein  (may  God  reward 
them!). 

There  are  various  versions  of  the  history  of  the  death 
of  their  highnesses  Eem&m  Hussun  and  Hosein  (may  Grod, 
&C.) ;  but  all  concur  in  one  circumstance,  viz.  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  instigation  of  Ayzeed,  who,  wretched 
from  all  eternity,  was  the  ring-leader«  It  was  pre-ordained 
that  he  alone  should  be  the  author  of  their  martjrrdom : 
how  is  it  otherwise  possible  for  one  to  be  deprived  of  life 
by  the  mere  enmity,  tyranny,  or  command  of  another  ?  But 
thus  it  is,  that  whatever  the  eternal  Moonshee  (or  Re- 
gbtrar)  has  recorded  as  a  man^s  destiny,  must  unquestion- 
ably  come  to  pass;  as  a  proverb  justly  observes,  "diver- 
<'  sified  are  the  modes  of  dying,  and  equally  so  are  the 
<<  means  of  living:^  that  is,  though  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  does  not  appear  visible  in  either,  yet  he  is  the 
author  of  both. 

His  highness  Oosman  (the  peace  !  &c.),  during  his  reign 
granted  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  relative  Maweea, 
and  to  his  son,  as  successor. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  when  Ayzeed,  the  son  of 
Maweea,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of  Sjrria,  his  highness 
Eem&m  Hussun  was  on  the  throne  at  the  illustrious  Mu^ 
deena  (Medina),  having  succeeded  the  four  companions* 
to  the  kheelafut  (or  sovereignty)  of  Arabia. 

Ayzeed^s  subjects  excited  enmity  between  him  and  his 
highness  Hussun,  by  representing  the  latter  to  him  as  a 
mere  boy,  the  son  of  Sifuqeer  (religious  mendicant),  a  poor 
miserable  wretch  and  without  any  military  force ;  express- 


•  Aboo  Bukur,  Oomur,  Oosmaii)  and  Ally. 
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iDg  their  surprise  that  he,  who  was  a  mighty  monarch,  had 
an  inexhaustible  treasury  at  his  disposal,  and  a  numerous 
army  at  command,  could  for  a  moment  submit  to  be  ruled 
by  a  M edinite. 

Ayseed  (e-putteed,*  or  the  polluted),  thus  worked  upon, 
became  highly  elated  with  pride  and  demanded  homage 
from  Hussun.  He  wrote  to  him  thus :  ^^  Come  and  be 
subject  to  my  sway,  and  I  wilU  of  my  own  accord,  not 
ooly  make  you  king  over  Medina  and  Mecca,  but  will 
bestow  on  you  great  possessions  and  wealth.^ 
Hussun  replied,  ^^  This  is  passing  strange !  Fray,  whose 
duty  is  it  to  pay  homage  ?  Whence  did  the  constitution  of 
this  subjection  and  sovereignty  originate  P  Take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  it  for  a  moment,  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject with  impartiality.  Do  not  pique  yourself  thus  on 
worldly  wealth  and  possessions :  to-morrow  you  may 
have  to  answer  for  it  unto  Grod.*"  Ayzeed,  on  hearing 
this,  became  still  more  jealous. 

After  this,  another  affair  took  place.  Ayzeed  was  led 
to  understand  that  Abdoollah  Zoobayr,  an  inhabitant  of 
Medina  in  his  service,  had  a  most  beautiful  wife;  and 
being  himself  a  debauched  and  dissipated  character,  contem- 
plated, by  some  means  or  other,  gaining  possession  of  her. 
On  one  occasion  he  addressed  Zoobayr,  saying,  ^^you 
are  a  Medinite,  and  I  have  amongst  my  relatives  a  virgin 
sister,  a  quick,  sensible,  and  interesting  damsel :  if  you 
choose,  I  will  give  her  to  you  in  marriage.^  Poor  Zoo- 
bayr, unaware  of  his  stratagem,  answered,  ^^  O  king  of  the 
^^  whole  earth !  I  do  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  consent.^ 
He  then  took  Zoobayr  to  the  palace  and  requested  him  to 


«« 
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*  ThU  particular  nickname  they  gave  him  on  account  of  its  rhyming 
with  his  name,  a  common  practice  in  the  East. 
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be  seated.  After  the  expiration  of  an  hour  he  came  out 
to  him  and  said  :  *^  The  girl  observes,  that  you  are  ah*eady 
**  a  married  man,  and  unless  you  divorce  your  present  wife 
"  she  will  not  agree  to  be  yours."  The  moment  he  heard 
this  he  gave  his  wife  the  tuhiq  e  mootuluqqa  (p.  146-6). 
Ayzeed  again  retired,  and  after  several  hours  had  elapsed, 
returned,  and  said,  ^^  The  girl  has  certainly  consented  to 
*<  have  you,  but  requests  that  the  amount  of  the  marriage 
"  portion  may  be  first  paid,  for  until  it  be  delivered  into 
"  her  hands  she  will  on  no  account  consent  to  the  union.*** 
Zoobayr  said,  *^  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  probably  the  dowry 
<*  is  something  considerable ;  in  which  case,  whence  can  I 
"  procure  it?*"  Then  Ayzeed  satisfied  him  by  granting  him 
the  government  of  a  distant  province,  and  sent  him  thither. 
In  the  meantime  he  wrote  off  to  his  predecessor,  apprising 
him  of  Zoobayr^s  appointment  to  succeed  him,  and  direct- 
ing him,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  put  him  to  death ; 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

Then  Ayzeed  despatched  Moosa  Ushuree  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Zoobayr's  wife,  with  this  message:  ^^  Behold,  your 
^*  husband  has,  without  the  least  cause  or  reason  whatever, 
*<  through  sheer  worldly  covetousness,  divorced  you;  and, 
<<  you  see,  God  has  consequently  not  prospered  him :  and 
**  now,  if  you  will  consent  to  be  mine,  you  may  be  the  wife 
«  of  a  king." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador  at  Medina,  his  highness 
Hussun  observing  him,  enquired  whence  he  came  and 
whither  he  was  going.  The  ambassador  replied,  <^  I  am 
"  sent  by  the  Syrian  monarch  to  this  city  to  Zoobayr*s 
"  wife,  whose  husband  is  dead,  with  a  message,  offering 
"  marriage."  Hussun,  on  hearing  this,  said  :  "  O  Moosa 
"  Ushuree,  should  she  not  consent  to  Ayzeed'^s  proposals, 
"  deliver  you  the  same  message  in  my  name  also." 
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When  the  amhassador  had  related  to  Zoobayr^s  wife  all 
that  Ajzeed  had  commissioned  him  to  do,  and  eulogized 
his  wealth  and  grandeur,  she  said,  ^<  Well !  what  next  T* 
He  continued,  ^<  Eemim  Hussun,  the  khuleefa  of  this  town, 
^  the  son  of  Allee  and  of  the  daughter  of  Mohummud 
^  (the  blessing !  &c.),  has  also  offered  you  proposals.*"  She 
inquired,  *'  Any  thing  else  7^  "  Why,''  says  he,  "  if  you 
^  look  after  manliness  or  beauty,  here  am  I  present.'' 

Then  she  taking  a  peep  at  him  from  behind  the  screen, 
and  discovering  him  to  be  an  old  and  infirm  man,  said : 
**  O  Ushuree,  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  father ;  and  as 
**  to  your  beauty,  it  certainly  cannot  exceed  mine.  Re- 
^^  specting  Ayzeed,  who  can  place  any  confidence  in  his 
*^  wealth  and  possessions?  which  are  only  of  two  days^ 
^  duration,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  noontide  shade, 
<^  which  inclines  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  never  remains 
^  stationary.  It  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  accept  of 
*^  Hussun,  whose  wealth  will  last  to  the  day  of  judgment, 

and  whose  grandeur  and  dignity  are  in  the  very  presence 

of  the  Deity.'' 

The  ambassador  informed  Hussun  of  her  having  decided 
in  his  favour,  adding,  that  he  might  now  marry  her,  and 
bring  her  home.*  Then  Ushuree,  accompanying  Hussun  to 
her  house,  performed  the  ceremony,  and  Hussun  brought 
her  home. 

After  that,  Ushuree  went  and  related  minutely  all  the 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  to  Ayzeed ;  who  finding 
all  his  well-concerted  schemes  entirely  frustrated,  was  highly 
indignant  at  Ushuree,  and  from  that  time  became  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Hussun. 

*  Among  Moosulmans  the  marriage  rites  are  always  solemnized  at 
the  house  of  the  bride,  even  though  her  rank  be  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  bridegroom. 
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To  lengthen  out  this  narrative  will  avail  nothing ;  suffice 
it  to  flay,  that  through  Ayzeed's  contrivance  Hussun  was 
made  to  drink. poisoned  water,  and  became  a  martyr.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  it  is  said  that  poisons,  &c.  were  administered 
tO'him  in  various  ways  at  different  times ;  but  these  accounts 
are  so  contradictory  that  I  have  omitted  them.  However, 
this  one  circumstance  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Hussun  was 
ordered  to  be  poisoned  by  having  poisoned  water  given  him 
to  drink. 

: !  Hussun,  as  I  have  observed  above,  now  became  Ayzeed'^s 
laofit  inveterate  enemy,  both  in  a  religious  and  moral  point 
ef  view.  Ayzeed  used  to  write  to  him  hundreds  of  letters 
in  the  form  of  royal  mandates.  He  likewise  addressed  de- 
ceitful letters  to  the  inhabitants  of  Koofee  (Cufa),  urging 
them  to  contrive  some  means  to  entice  Hussun  into  their 
town  and  slay  him,  promising  the  situation  of  wuxeer  (or 
minister)  to  the  man  who  should  kill  him. 
.  The  £oofeeans  were  in  the  habit  of  continually  writing  to 
Hussun,  setting  forth  bitter  complaints  and  accusations 
against  Ayzeed^s  bad  conduct  toward  them,  and  stating 
their  utter  dislike  to  him  and  their  having  renounced  his 
sway ;  adding,  that  if  his  highness  should  come  amongst 
them^  they  were  prepared  to  join  him  in  battle  against 
Ayzeed.  Hussun  placing  confidence  in  the  friendly  dis- 
position expressed  in  their  letters,  took  his  departure  for 
Koofee.  When  he  did  this,  Ayzeed  despatched  his  minister 
Murwan  to  Medina.  On  the  road,  about  two  or  three 
HHurchesfrom  Koofee,  his  highness  Hussun,  finding  the  cli- 
mate of  a  town  called  Mousul  highly  salubrious,  took  up 
his  abode  there,  and  resided  in  the  house  of  another.  The 
landlord  of  the  house  gave  him  poison  along  with  his  food; 
but  it  had  no  effect.  He  gave  it  a  second  time,  mixed  up 
with  something  else  and  Hussun  became  very  ill. 
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He  dieii  wrote  off  to  Ayseed,  flppridng  him  of  ius  having 
twioe  administered  pcnaon  to  him,  and  that  although  not 
dead,  he  was  seriously  indisposed  in  consequence.  Ayzeed 
wrote  again,  requesting  him  to  endeavour  somehow  or  other 
to  put  an  end  to  Hussun^s  life,  and  that  he  would  reward 
him  with  a  umxeer-diip.  This  letter,  by  some  means, 
fdl  into  Hussun'^s  hand;  who,  cm  its  perusal,  maintained 
a  profiMmd silence, and  said  nothing  about  it;  since  it  is  un^ 
beeoming  for  one  while  living  in  another  man^s  house  to  hurt 
his  feelings;  but  it  appeared  evident  to  Hussun  that  his 
residence  there  was  no  longer  advisable. 

One  day  an  inhabitant  of  that  town,  pretending  to  be 
blind,  and  supporting  himself  by  a  spear  inverted,  the  point 
of  which  he  had  previously  poisoned,  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Hussun,  and  addressed  him  thus :  ^^  I  am  a 
^  blind  man,  and  am  desirous  of  rubbing  my  eyes  on  your 
*'  august  feet;  peradventure,  by  so  doing,  they  may  be- 
come whole.^  So  saying,  he  gradually  approached  Hussun, 
suppofled  by  the  spear,  and  struck  his  thigh  with  it  Hus- 
sun b^an  to  experience  excruciating  pain  and  torture,  and 
the  wound  bled  profusely.  The  people  were  about  to  slay 
the  man,  when  Hussun  observed,  ^^  Why  so?  From  the 
**  beginning  it  was  ordained  blood  for  blood;  but,  you  see, 
^  I  am  still  alive;  therefore  why  kill  the  man  without  cause? 
^<  Grod  himself  will  punish  him,  by  making  his  pretended 
^  blindness  real.***  In  short,  they  applied  ointments  and 
pledgets  to  the  wound,  and  it  healed ;  but  not  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  poisoned  one. 

Then  his  highness  Hussun,  disgusted  with  the  place, 
returned  to  Medina ;  where  at  that  time  was  residing  Mur- 
wan,  Ayzeed's  minister,  to  whom  Ayzeed  wrote,  saying,  "  If 
^  you  will  any  how  procure  the  death  of  Hussun,  you  shaU 
*<  be  exalted  to  high  dignity.*" 
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Murwan  sent  for  a  woman  named  Joada,  and,  handing  her 
some  virulent  poison  folded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  said, 
"  If  you  can  throw  this  into  Hussun^s  gugglet,  he,  on 
<<  drinking  a  mouthful  or  two  of  the  water,  will  instantly 
<<  bring  up  his  liver  piecemeal  ;^  at  the  same  time  loading 
her  with  a  variety  of  presents,  and  further  tempting  her  by 
fair  promises  of  receiving  greater  afterwards. 

That  wretch  of  obscenity,  through  his  contrivance  and 
her  love  of  gold,  repaired  in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  Hus- 
8un*s  chamber,  and  there  found  a  gugglet  standing  near  the 
head  of  his  bedstead,  having  its  mouth  covered  with  a  piece 
of  white  muslin :  through  this  she  sifted  the  poison  which 
she  had  brought  with  her.  Hussun  being  unwell,  asked 
his  sister  Koolsoom  for  a  draught  of  water  during  the  night, 
and  she  handed  to  him  the  gugglet  The  instant  he  swal- 
lowed  a  little  of  it  he  began  to  eject  pieces  of  his  liver  (or 
rather  stomach),  and  continued  from  time  to  time  vomiting 
blood:  he  became  extremely  restless,  and  was  affected 
with  violent  cramps  in  the  liver^  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Having  then  called  his  younger  brother  to  him,  he  gave  him 
numerous  precepts  and  admonitions,  and  delivered  his  son 
Qasim  into  his  charge.  The  families  and  relatives  of  the 
Hoosnein'f-  made  a  doleful  wailing  at  the  sad  catastrophe 
of  his  highness  Hussun  (the  peace  and  mercy  of  Grod  be 
on  him!)  resigning  his  soul  to  God.  Alas!  alas!  what 
language  can  express,  what  tongue  utter,  the  sum  of  their 
lamentations?  (Couplet) 

Pen  ink  and  paper!  vain  the  writer's  art, 
To  tell  a  tale  so  piercing  to  the  heart  !| 


•  Properly  stomach. 

t  The  word  Hoosnein  includes  hoth  Hussnn  and  Hosein. 
{  Subjoined  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  author's  own  words.  After 

advertinjr 
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Murwan,  an  hearing  this  joyful  intelligence,  was  highly 
ddighted ;  and  giving  Joada  a  khillaut^  and  various  other 
presents,  sent  her  o£F  to  Syria.     (A  verse). 

At  bearing  this  sad  tale  of  Hassun's  fate 

His  friends  roUM  in  the  dust  and  prostrate  lay  ; 

While  his  malignant  foes,  in  guilt  elate, 
To  Syria  exulting  took  their  way. 

His  highness  Hussun  was  buried  in  the  burying  ground 
at  3Iedina,  called  Junnut-ooUBuqqeea. 

Then  Hosein  being  left  alone,  became  very  pensive ;  and 
said,  ^^  O  thou  protector !  all  are  become  the  enemies  of 
*^  my  house ;  whither  shall  I  flee,  or  from  whom  seek  pro- 
*'  tection  but  from  thee  ?^ 

Again  the  Koofeeans  apologized  to  Hosein  for  their  con- 
duct, and  earnestly  besought  forgiveness  by  writing  to  him 
various  letters  containing  declarations  of  their  future  fide- 
lity, saying :  **  We,  the  undersigned,  swear  by  God,  that 
if  you  come  amongst  us  this  time,  we  shall  all  join,  and 
fight  to  our  last  breath  for  our  religion  with  you  against 
Ayzeed.""  Hosein  placing  confidence  in  their  loyalty 
and  goodwiU,  despatched  his  uncle^s  son,  his  highness 
Mooslim,  to  Koofee.  Mooslim,  on  his  departure,  took 
his  two  motherless  children  along  with  him.  On  his 
highness  Mooslim^s  arrival  at  Koofee,  thirty  thousand  men 
came  and  paid  him  homage,  and  were  day  and  night  sub- 
ject and  obedient  to  him.  His  highness  Mooslim,  delighted 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  Koofeeans,  wrote  ofi^  to  Hosein, 


4< 
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adverting  to  the  incapacity  of  man^s  ability  to  describe  the  acuteness 
of  grief  exhibited  by  the  spectators,  he  breaks  forth  thus  to  himself. 
"  Destroy  the  pen,  bum  the  paper,  throw  away  the  ink,  and  be 
'<  silent ;  for  how  is  it  possible,  O  Lalla  I  for  paper  to  contain  so  melan- 
"  cholv  a  narrative !" 
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informing  him  that  the  Eoofeeans  were  at  present  all  of  one 
mind,  and  were  in  his  favour,  and  that,  if  he  came  there 
now,  they  might  revenge  themselves  on  the  polluted  Ay- 
zeed.  Hosein,  with  all  his  own  and  his  brother^s  house- 
hold, set  o£F  for  Eoofee. 

Ayzeed  wrote  off  to  the  Eoofeeans,  saying,  ^^  Behold, 
"  beware !  If  I  find  it  true  that  any  of  you  have  paid 
*^  homage  to  Mooslim,  as  it  is  reported  some  of  you  have, 
'^  I  shall  dismiss  you  and  all  your  household  from  my 
'*  service,  and  not  permit  you  to  reside  at  Koofee.*" 

When  his  highness  Mooslim  ascertained  from  the  Eoo- 
feeans the  purport  of  this  epistle,  he  inquired  of  them 
what  their  intentions  were  ?  They  replied,  **  My  Lord,  we 
^  are  poor  defenceless  creatures,  and  he  is  a  mighty  prince 
^  who  thus  commands  and  threatens  us.  Besides^  he  has 
*'  despatched  both  horse  and  foot  from  Syria,  urging  his 
*<  people  somehow  or  other,  by  intimidating  us  with  his 
vengeance,  to  alienate  our  affections  from  you  towards 
himself,  and  desiring  them  to  make  a  martyr  of  you  at 
some  fit  opportunity.^  The  Eoofeeans  further  said  to 
him,  in  a  friendly  way,  that  his  residence  among  them  was 
no  longer  advisable,  because,  should  they  publicly  profess 
their  attachment  to  him,  the  despicable  Ayzeed  would 
be  highly  enraged  at  them ;  and  to  see  him  dishonoured 
would,  agreeably  to  their  religion,  be  their  ruin;*  since 
ev^  Moosulman  is  obliged  to  fight  in  the  defence  of  his 
religion. 

His  highness  Mooslim  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of 
an  honest  inhabitant  of  the  town,  named  Hanee.     The 


u 
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•  That  is,  they  would  he  ohliged  to  defend  his  (the  just)  cause,  and 
would  all  lose  their  lives. 
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gpvemor,  Abdocdbh,  on  his  arrival  from  Syria,  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  said  to  Hanee,  '*  I  have  been  positively 
^  informed  that  Mooslim  is  concealed  under  your  roof: 
^  therefore  deliver  him  up  immediately,  or  I  shall  cause 
you  to  be  beheaded,  and  your  house,  and  all  your  pro- 
perty to  be  bumt^  Hanee  replied,  ^^  As  long  as  I  live 
will  I  not  betray  him."  Then  Abdoollah,  the  governor, 
burning  with  rage,  at  the  head  of  the  assembly  directed 
Hanee  to  be  instantly  whipped  to  death,  and  he  forthwith 
attained  the  rank  of  a  martyr. 

Innnediately  after,  his  highness  Mooslim  was  likewise 
translated  by  martyrdom. 

The  two  orphans,  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  were  taken 
and  confined  in  prison.  The  gaoler  was  a  good  man  and 
a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  and  liberating  the  boys,  ad- 
vised them  to  make  their  escape.  They  went  and  hid  them- 
adves  in  the  house  of  a  Qazee  named  Shurra. 

Abdodlah  issued  a  proclamation  through  the  town,  di- 
recting the  man  who  might  have  concealed  Mooslim^s  sons 
to  deliver  them  up  speedily,  otherwise  when  he  should  get 
accurate  informatibn  respecting  the  person  thus  guilty,  he 
would  make  him  suffer.  The  Qazee^  Shurra,  becoming 
alarmed,  in  the  morning  before  daybreak  said  to  his  son, 
take  these  lads  and  let  them  join  the  karwan  (caravan) 
bound  for  Medina,  which  is  encamped  in  the  vicinity.  Then 
the  Qaxe^s  son,  agreeably  to  his  father's  desire,  said  to  the 
children,  '*  Look,  yonder  goes  the  qafeela  (or  body  of  tra- 
**  veDers),  run  and  accompany  them.''  The  two  boys,  partly 
with  goodwill,  and  partly  with  reluctance,  ran  crying.  It 
being  still  somewhat  dark  they  lost  the  road,  and  seeing  a 
date  forest  went  into  it.     (Couplet). 

While  anxioas  here  I  meditate, 
There  on  me  smiles  impeDding  fate. 
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The  boys  went  and  hid  themselves  in  the  hollow  of  a 
date-tree,  which  was  situated  near  a  well,  into  which  their 
shadows  fell.  Haris^s  bondwoman,  in  the  act  of  drawing 
water,  discovering  them  by  the  reflection  of  their  image  in 
the  water,  inquired  who  they  were  ?  They,  through  fear, 
b^an  to  cry.  She  asked,  "  Are  ye  Mooslim^s  sons  ?^ 
They,  on  the  bare  mention  of  their  father^s  name,  cried 
still  louder.  The  slave-girl  brought  them  home,  and  said 
to  her  mistress,  ^^  I  have  brought  Mooslim'^s  sons  with  me."" 
That  excellent  lady  acted  towards  them  as  if  she  had  been 
their  own  mother.  Embracing  them,  she  wept  bitterly; 
and  having  washed  their  hands  and  feet,  and  given  them 
food  to  eat,  she  put  them  to  sleep.  Oh  !  how  wonderful  are 
the  ways  of  Providence  !  While  this  good  woman's  husband, 
Haris,  is  from  morning  till  night  in  search  of  the  lads  to 
apprehend  them,  here  is  she  at  home  nourishing  them.  In 
short,  in  the  evening  Haris  came  home  quite  fatigued,  and 
called  out  to  his  wife,  <<  Bring  dinner  quickly ;  for  both  I 
*^  and  my  horse  are  completely  exhausted  to-day  by  a 
<<  fruitless  search  after  Mooslim'^s  two  sons,  whom,  if  I 
'<  could  but  apprehend,  I  might,  by  delivering  them  to 
^<  Abdoollah,  obtain  a  handsome  reward  from  Ayzeed.*" 
The  wife  said,  ^^  What,  art  thou  deranged  ?  What  cause 
<<  have  we  to  harbour  any  malice  against  the  Prophet^s  and 
^*  Allee^s  ofispring  and  descendants  ?  What  sort  of  a  Moos- 
<'  sulman  art  thou,  and  how  readest  thou  thy  creed  in  their 
<<  maternal  grandfather^s(Mohummud^s)  name!  Be  ashamed 
**  of  thyself.^  Thou  seemest  to  take  such  pains  in  ob- 
<*  taining  worldly  riches;  what  will  it  profit  thee  after 
^*  all  ?^  That  wretch,  after  loading  his  wife  with  curses 
and  reproaches  partook  of  his  meal  without  the  least  relish 
and  went  to  bed. 

The  two  lads  sleeping  in  the  next  room  dreamed  that  his 
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highness  tiie  Prophet  (the  peate,  &c.)  inquired  of  Mooslim 
how  ft  was  that  he  came  and  had  left  his  two  sons  amongst 
Ub  enemies?  To  which  he  replied,  <<  They  will  doubtless 
«  be  hete  to-morrow.'*  As  the  boys'  own  father  had 
apipeared  to  them  in  their  dream,  they  were  naturally 
crying  while  relating  this  to  one  another.  Haris  awoke 
at  the  noise^  and  inquired  what  children  these  were  crying 
in  die  house  f  So  sajring,  he  went  t6  them,  and  discovering 
tbem  to  be  MooaUm's  sons,  exclaimed,  ^<  WeU  done,  you ! 
««  «— While  I  have  been  fatiguing  myself  in  searching  after 
**  yon  all  over  the  jungles  (or  forests),  here  you  are  snugly 
«  asleep  r  Having  tied  the  side-locks  of  the  two  boys 
together^  he  set  off  with  them  early  in  the  morning.  His 
bond-man,  bondswoman,  son  and  wife,  all  interceded  in 
bebdf  of  the  lads  as  he  started  with  them ;  but  he,  after 
wounding  some,  and  killing  others,  proceeded  on  his 
jcAimey. 

On  his  way  meeting  with  a  river,  he  made  mart3rrs  of 
both;  and  throwing  their  bodies  into  the  water,  carried 
their  heads,  and  laying  them  before  AbdooUah,  said. 
Through  your  goodness  and  bounty  I  am  in  expectation 
of  the  promised  reward.*"  The  members  of  the  assembly, 
on  seeing  the  heads  of  the  poor  orphans,  all  wept  bitterly 
at  their  having  been  put  to  death  at  so  early  an  age.  Even 
Abdodlah  could  not  help  being  grieved,  and  in  a  violent 
rage  asked  Haris  how  he  dared  murder  these  children 
without  orders  ?  For  his  command  was,  that  whoever  appre- 
hended the  youths  should,  on  bringing  them  to  him,  receive 
a  reward.  He  further  demanded  of  him  where  he  had  slain 
them  P  On  being  told,  in  reply,  "  Near  the  bank  of  such 
"  a  river,"  he  desired  this  tyrant  and  oppressor  to  be  forth- 
with carried  thither  and  beheaded ;  and  directed  the  heads 
of  the  children  to  be  thrown  into  the  same  river.     Ac- 
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cordingly  they  took  Hans  there,  and  despatched  him  to 
hell  with  great  torture  and  pain.  In  the  Rowzut-oosShohtidaj 
it  is  stated,  that  after  the  heads  had  been  thrown  into  the 
river,  the  two  headless  corpses  rose  from  the  bottom  to  the 
surface,  and  having  united  with  their  respective  heads, 
sunk  again. 

Meanwhile  Eemam  Hosein  arrived  at  Koofee ;  and  on 
bearing  of  the  martyrdom  of  Mooslim  and  his  sons,  was 
extremely  dejected.  A  few  days  after,  two  of  the  villainous 
Ayzeed'^s  umzeers  (ministers)  arrived  from  Syria  to  meet 
Hosein,  to  wage  war  with  him,  and  wrote  to  him  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  Hosein,  if  your  life  be  dear  to  you,  come 
and  pay  homage  to  king  Ayzeed ;  otherwise,  you  shall 
not  depart  hence  alive.**^  His  highness  Hosein  felt  greatly 
incensed  at  this,  and  replied :  "  Ye,  of  our  race,  accom- 
plices of  Ayzeed,  have  ye  no  wisdom  or  discernment  P 
Do  ye  call  yourselves  Moosulmans  and  pious  men! 
"  Pray,  whose,  in  truth,  is  the  KhUafut  (successorship  of 
"  Mohummud)  ?  In  whose  family  did  it  orignate  ?  Whose 
<'  father  or  grandfather  established  the  religion  of  Islam  ? 
Whether  is  it  just  that  I  should  pay  obeisance  to  Ayzeed, 
or  he  to  me  ?  Notwithstanding  this,  Ayzeed  has,  with- 
^^  out  cause,  butchered  my  nearest  relatives,  my  innocent 
^'  brothers.  If  ye  desire  to  make  juhad  fee-^ubedrillah 
**  (or  holy  war)  with  uie,  I  am  ready  to  offer  up  my  head 
«  in  the  service  of  my  God," 

Having  transmitted  Hosein'^s  letter  to  Syria,  they  ob-^ 
tained  the  order  for  battle ;  which  was  to  this  effect :  that 
they  should  cut  off  Hosein  by  any  means  in  their  power. 
In  short,  they  ultimately  fixed  on  the  expediency  of  going 
to  war.  Ayzeed'^s  army  encamped  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Foorat  (Euphrates),  and  Hosein'^s  on  the  other  side 
of  an  intervening  jungle  (or  plain)  called  Mareea.     It  is 
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the  nme  that  is  also  denominated  Dusht-buUa  Kurb-bulla 
(vulgo  Kurbula). 

On  Hoeein^s  arrival  at  the  jungle  he  addressed  his  people, 
Mjing,  ^  Ye  Islamites !  as  ye  must  now  stand  up  to  fight, 
^  if  there  be  any  among  you  who  cherish  regard  for  their 
**  wives  and  familes,  I  do  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul 
^  grant  them  leave  to  return ;  for  I  see  plainly,  that  this  is 
^  the  spot  destined  for  my  martyrdom.  And  why  should 
**  you  unnecessarily  suffer  trouble  and  distress  ?""  On 
bearing  this,  some  took  their  departure  for  Medina,  others 
for  Mecca  or  Cufa. 

On  that  day  Hosein^s  forces,  including  himself,  consisted 
td  Heventy-two  men.  Afterwards,  however,  a  few  of 
Ayzeed's  people  under  Oomur  and  Abdoollah,  came  over  to 
1dm :  the  first  of  whom  was  Hoor  (e^Shuheed,  or  the  mar- 
tyr). He  joined  his  highness  Eeman  Hosein,  and  fought 
most  bravely  against  the  Ayzeed-eeans,  killing  many 
hundreds  of  them.  The  enemy^s  forces  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  while  on  the  other  side  were  only  seventy- 
two. 

A  more  minute  detail  of  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
may  be  found  in  a  Persian  work  entitled  Rowzut-oosh 
Sbohuda,*  of  which  there  is  both  an  enlarged  and  an 
abridged  edition,  in  prose,  by  Moolla  Hosein  Eashufee, 
the  author  of  the  Tufseer-e-Hoseinee.  In  Hindee,  the 
Rowzut-ooUAthar  and  the  Rowzut-oosh-Shohudaj  in  verse, 
are  wdl  known. 

Among  the  martjrrs  the  following  are  those  who  suffered 
and  distinguished  themselves  most ;  vix.  1.  Hoor  (e-Shu- 
heed,    or    the    martyr);    2.    Abdoollah;    3.   Aown;    4u 


•  Book  (praises,  &c.)  of  the  martyn». 
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HuntuUa;    5.  Hayl&l;     6*  Abbas  (e-Ullumdar,  or  the 
standard-bearer)  ;  7.  Akbur ;  8.  Qasim. 

When  each  one^s  turn  for  attaining  the  dignity  of 
martyr  had  arrived,  save  that  of  Hosein,  his  highness 
Zein-ool-Abaydeen,  who  was  confined  by  a  severe  fever, 
and  much  afflicted  at  seeing  his  father  the  sole  survivor, 
expressed  his  wish  to  join  the  fight  and  encounter  martyr- 
dom* Hosein  comforting  and  consoling  him,  said,  ^^  Long 
<'  may  you  live  and  prosper,  light  of  mine  eyes !  By  you 
<^  will  the  Almighty  continue  my  progeny ;  you  shall  not  be 
<<  killed ;  therefore  do  not,  without  cause,  go  and  harass 
<<  yourself.  Come,  and  I  will  impart  to  you  many  hidden 
*<  mysteries  of  godliness,  as  they  have  been  revealed  to  me 
<<  by  my  father,  paternal  grand£Either,  and  brother,  word 
'^  for  word,*  in  order  that  the  right  of  succession  may  be 
<'  known  in  all  the  earth,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.**" 

Having  therefore,  according  to  the  established  custom 
among  Peers  and  Mooreede^  given  Zein-ool-Abaydeen  such 
admonition  and  advice,  praise  and  blessing,  as  he  thought 
proper,  he  mounted  his  steed  Zool-junna,-|-  repaired  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  thus  addressed  the  enemy:  ^'  Oye  tribe 
'^  of  the  followers  of  the  Faith  !  Be  it  known  unto  you  that 
^  I  am  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  son  of  AUee, 
<'  he,  whose  grandfather^s  creed  (There  is  no  God  but  the 
^<  one  true  God,  and  Mohummud  is  his  messenger  1)  ye 
*^  repeat  night  and  day.  Behold,  consider  who  it  is  of 
'^  whom  Mohummud  is  the  friend.}  If  ye  have  any  fear 
^  of  God  or  his  messenger  before  your  eyes,  or  expect  the 


•  In  the  original,  '*  hand  in  hand,  from  ear  to  ear;**  an  expression 
in  use,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  persons  holding  each  other's 
hands,  while  the  secret  is  whispered  into  the  ear. 

t  Meaning  a  winged  wolf. 

t  They  call  Mohumniud  the  friend  of  God. 
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^  intercesrion  of  my  grandfather  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
**  then  fear  and  tremble.  Ye  have  already  exalted  many' 
"  of  my  relathres,  friends,  and  companions  to  the  dignity 
**  of  martyrs  I  Be  it  sa  I  haveonljr  one  request  to  make; 
^  and  that  is,  allow  me  and  my  household  to  quit  Arabia 
*^  and  proceed  to  Ujjum*  (Persia).  If  not,  (or  God*s  sake 
**  ghre  us  a  Httle  water  to  diink.  Your  cattle,  elephants, 
**  horses,  and  camels  have  plenty  to  drink,  but  my  feunily 
**ia  exceeding  distressed  and  crying  out  for  water. 
**  Among  wiiat  tribe  do  ye  find  it  thus?  The  children's 
^  throats  are  parched  with  thirst,  and  for  want  of  water 
^  the  milk  is  dried  up  in  the  mother's  breast^ 

Many,  on  hearing  Hosein's  sweet  voice  and  sound  argu- 
ment, were  confounded  and  withdrew  from  his  presence. 
Immediately  the  HMml  (or  drum)  of  peace  sounded. 

Hosein,  from  concomitant  circumstances,  was  led  to  con- 
eeive  the  jKobability  of  the  Almighty  having  softened  the 
beaorts  of  his  enemies;  and  wishing  to  see  the  residt,  whether 
it  W0uld  prove  a  message  of  peace  or  otherwise,  returned 
to  his  tent.  Here,  unongst  his  family,  nothing  was  to  be 
hemrd  but  lamentable  calls  of  <<  Thirst !  thirst !" 

The  author  would  observe,  that  however  great  the  dis* 
crepancir  in  the  details  of  the  events  here  narrated,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  they  suffered  dreadful  distress  from 
the  want  of  water,  even  to  such  a  degree  as  none  of  Adam 
bom  ever  before  endured. 

The  next  day  the  tubbul  (or  alarm)  of  war  beat  again. 
Hoeein  then  strictly  enjoined  his  family,  on  no  account  t& 
make  any  noise  or  clamour  after  his  martyrdom,  by  beating 
upon  their  breasts,  or  crying  and  bewailing  with  disheveUed: 
hair ;  observing,  that  such  customs  and  usages  only  became 


•  •*.  €,  Any  countr)'  not  Arabian. 
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the  ignorant ;  but  to  be  sorrowful  and  bear  it  with  quiet- 
ness and  patience:  for  that  such  was  the  conduct  that 
Qod  and  his  messenger  delighted  in. 

After  giving  them  further  admonition,  his  highness 
Hosein  displayed  great  intrepidity  and  bravery,  driving 
the  enemy  twice  back  as  feur  as  the  Euphrates.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  was  prevented  from  quenching  his  thirst 
through  the  artifices  of  the  enemy ;  on  the  other  he  avoided 
it,  by  bringing  to  his  recollection  the  deplorable  situation 
of  his  family.*  His  highness  Hosein  being  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  dismounted  and  let  his  charger  loose  <^on  the 
road  to  Grod.'^'f  Then  Oomur  and  AbdooUah  Zeead  said  to 
their  horsemen  and  footmen,  *'Now  is  the  time,  while 
'<  Hosein  is  sitting  exhausted:  whoever  brings  his  head 
**  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded  by  Ayzeed." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Ktmx  ool  gurraeb,  by  Abil  Hoonnooq, 
that  the  moment  his  highness  Hosein  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  a  man  appeared  to  him  having  a  human  countenance, 
but  the  arms,  legs,  and  body  of  a  horse.  The  figure,  after 
making  its  obeisance,  thus  addressed  Hosein :  <^  If  you  will 
«  allow  me,  I  shall  instantly  vanquish  all  your  foes.^' 
Hosein  inquired,  ^<  Who  art  thou,  that  at  this  season  of 
^  distress  hast  in  pity  come  to  my  succour  ?''  He  replied, 
<<  I  am  Jafiiir  the  son  of  Tyar,  king  of  the  Fairies.  I  am 
**  under  infinite  obligations  to  you ;  for  your  father  r^- 
^^  dered  mine  an  essential  service  at  the  battle  of  Beer-ooU 
•'  ullum.  Wh«i  the  whole  race  of  Genii  were  overruled 
^  and  made  Moosulmans,  he  appointed  my  father  king 
"  over  them."  Hosein  observed,  "  Thou  wilt  be  invisible 
^  to  them,  though  they  be  visible  to  thee :  such  treacherous 

*  Meaning,  why  should  he  indulge  himself  with  a  draught  of  water 
when  his  poor  family  were  djring  of  thirst? 
t  That  isy  in  pity,  that  the  poor  animal  might  not  also  be  slain. 
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*^  warfare  is  not  pleasing  unto  God,  nor  will  I  sanction  it.'' 
Jaffiir  entreated  him  a  second  time,  saying,  ^^  I  beseech 
^  you,  Hoeein,  for  ypur  own  sake,  to  allow  me  for  a  couple 
**'  of  ghurrees*  to  assume  a  human  form  and  stand  up  in 
^  thy  defence.*^  Hosein  again  replied  with  his  blessed 
tongue^  ^^  What  use  is  there  now  in  fighting  P  I  am  only 
**  a  momentary  sojourner  in  this  transitory  world  (lit.  a 
^  guest  of  one  breath) :  my  relatives  and  companions  are 
**  all  gone,  and  what  will  it  profit  me  to  remain  behind  ? 
I  king  for  nothing  now,  save  my  martyrdom ;  therefore 
depart  thou,  and  may  the  Lord  recompense  and  bless 
thee.^  Jaffur  then  departed,  much  grieved,  and  weeping. 
As  each  of  Ayzeed^s  party  approached  Hosein  to  cut  off 
his  h&ul,  they  shrunk  back  at  the  very  sight  of  him ;  for 
who  would,  without  cause,  willingly  bring  upon  his  head-)* 
the  blood  of  Hosein  ? 

At  last  came  Seenan  the  son  of  Arwa,  together  with 
Sboomur-Zil- Jowshun,  who  had  previously  offered  a  stipu- 
lation to  Oomur  and  AbddoUah,  that  they  would  bring 
them  Hosein''s  head,  provided  these  would  promise  to  recom- 
mend that  each  should  receive  ajageer  as  his  reward.  The 
point  rested  with  them;  they  both  consented.  Seenan 
stood  behind  Hosein,  while  Shoomur  with  a  veil  over  his 
face  stood  before  him.  Hosein  addressed  the  latter,  saying, 
"  What  is  thy  name  ?  Take  off  thy  veil."  When  he  un^ 
covered  his  face,  behold,  he  had  a  couple  of  boards  tusks, 
and  on  his  chest  was  a  black  mark.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  well-attested  fact,  both  signs  being  doubtful.  Hosein 
said  to  him,  <<  Wait  a  moment :  this  is  Friday  (the  Mohum- 
^  mudan  sabbath),  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Mohurruniy 


*  Two  and  ^-h^i ghurrees  are  equal  to  about  one  hour, 
t  Lit.  "  Upon  his  neck." 
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^^  and  it  is  the  season  for  the  xahur  (or  aftenKx»i)  prayer ; 

grant  me  a  reprieve  while  I  offer  up  two  f^x^mkai 

prayers'"  Shoomur  stept  to  one  side,  and  after  the  first 
9^fda  (prostration))  as  be  was  in  the  act  of  making  the 
second,  Shoomur  severed  his  blessed  head  from  his  body. 
Alas !  alas !  and  woe 's  me  a  hundred  times !  for  it  was  an 
awful  catastrophe  which  no  man  can  describe. 

After  Hosein's  martyrdom,  Oomur  and  AbdooUah  had 
all  their  own  dead  collected ;  and  having  had  the  uumwfhe^ 
junaxa  (or  funeral  service)  read  over  them,  caused  them  to 
be  buried. 

On  the  third  day,  having  mounted  Hosein'^s  family  on 
camels,  and  distributed  all  the  beads  of  the  martyrs^  includ- 
ing that  of  Hosein  (the  mercy  and  peace,  &c.)  am(H:ig  part 
of  the  soldiery,  horse  and  foot^  to  each  a  few  enclosed  in 
boxes,  and  delivered  Hosein's  to  the  particular  charge  of  an 
officer  named  Khooke,  a  relatioii  of  Shoomur,  he  directed 
them  to  be  conveyed  to  Ayzeed  in  Syria.  On  passing 
through  each  town  the  head  of  Hosein  was  displayed  oa 
the  point  of  a  lapce»    (Vide  p.  180). 

As  Hosein''s  holy  family  were  about  to  proceed  to  Syria> 
the  soldiers  conducted  them  along  the  road  over  the  field  of 
blood  where  the  headless  bodies  of  their  relatives  still  lay. 
S|;^bur-bano^  the  wife  of  l|is  highness  Eemam  Hoa»n,  and 
ZynuU  i^d  KooIsqoia  his  twa  sisters,  perceiving  the  «orpses 
of  th^  m4^yr%  began  U>  shdek  and  bewail,  beating  their 
breasts,  and  crying,  •*  Oh  grandfather !  oh  Ahmud  !♦  Yon- 
'*  d^  lies  {foaein,  thy  daughter's  son,  whose  neckf  waa 

i)i^  fpot  where  thou  was  wont  to  kiss ;  and  k>,  now  it 

bea^  t\m.  nwk  of  the  bloody  weapon  (the  dagger) ;  and 


*  A  name  of  Mohummud. 

t  Literally,  "whose  throat  was  thy  6o«*-^<i//;''  perhaps  meanings, 
on  whose  neck  he  used  to  haog  in  kissing  (him). 
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^  these  toe  of  thy  fiumly  sod  houadiold,  now  without  house 
«<  or  home,  detorted  and  forlorn*^  Thus  distressed  and 
lamendi^y  they  wore  led  captive  to  Syria.  In  witnessing 
how  deefily  Zynub  and  KooIsqobi  were  affected  and  agitated, 
mat  only  their  firiends,  but  ev^  their  enemies  shed  tears. 

At  eveiy  stage  oa  th^  road  some  miracle  cor  other  used  to 
be  manifested  firomHoseipV  head.     It  is  stated  by  Eemam 
Lmaedt  cm  ^  authority  of  Atnl  Hoonnooq,  that  on  the 
aniyal  of  the  head^  in  the  dty  of  Mousel,  they  were  aD, 
including  Hosejn^  deposited  in  a  temple,  and  locked  up 
during  tbe  night     One  of  the  mounted  sentinels,  in  the 
deaA  of  the  night  obsarved,  through  an  orifice  in  one  c^  the 
doofs,  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  white  beard  and  of  immense 
stature^  who  took  Horn's  head  out  of  the  box,  and  kissed 
and  wept  over  it.    By  and  by  a  whole  assembly  of  ancestors 
aiiiTed,  and  in  like  manner  kissed  and  wept  over  it.    Con. 
cetving  that  these  people  might  probably  walk  off  with  the 
head,  he  instantly  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in ;  when 
some  one  gave  him  a  vkdait  slap  on  the  face,  and  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  ^  The  prophets  are  come  hither  on 
^^  a  morning  visit  to  the  bead  of  the  deceased.   Whither  art 
^^  thou  venturing  thus  div espectfuily  ?^    The  slap  left  a 
Uack  mark  on  im  cheek.     In  the  morning  he  related  the 
circun^stanof  to  the  commandifi^  officer,  and  sliowed  him 
hia  cheek* 

On  the  beads,  being  brought  to  Ayzeed,  they  first  brought 
Ho0ein''s,  and  dLiplayiug  it  to  the  grandees,  observed,  ^^  Be- 
^*  b<dd»  y«  nobles  of  Syria,  the  head  ot  hint  whose  object 
*'  wa^  the  destruction  of  the  race  of  Ahee  Soofeean  and 
*^  Oomeea,^  and  whose  ambition  was  to  become  the  kInUeefa 


*  Oomeea  begat  Abee-soofeeao,  Abee-soofeean  begut  Muweca,  Mu 
weea  begat  Ayzeed. 
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(caliph)  of  Arabia  and  Ujjum  (Persia).  Grod  has  pu- 
nished him  according  to  his  deserts,  without  permitting 
'^  him  to  execute  his  project.^  This  speech  was  considered 
highly  improper  by  Zein  ool  Abaydeen,  who  said,  *^  Ye 
^^  Ayzeedeeans,  avaricious  noblemen,  residents  of  Syria ! 
«  Do  ye  read  the  creed  of  Abee  Soofeean,  or  of  my  grand- 
^^  father  Hosein  ?  Keep  the  fear  of  Grod  before  your  eyes."*^ 
Ayzeed,  in  a  rage,  ordered  the  boy  to  be  beheaded ;  ob- 
serving, that  he  was  extremely  impertinent.  Many  peti- 
tioned and  interceded  on  his  behalf,  saying,  <<  He  is  yet  a 
*^  lad,  and  the  death  of  his  father  is  still  fresh  in  his  me- 
*'  mory;  and,  besides,  he  is  an  orphan.^  Ayzeed  then 
desired  Zein  ool  Abaydeen  to  state  without  reserve  what 
his  wishes  were  ?  he  replied,  ^'  Three  things,  vix.  1st. 
Deliver  up  to  me  my  father'^s  executioner;  Sdly.  De- 
spatch me,  giving  me  the  heads  and  families,  to  Medina ; 
^^  Sdly.  To-morrow  being  Friday,  let  me  read  the  khootba 
*'  (sermon  or  service)" 

Ayzeed  consented  to  his  requests,  but  privately  desired 
his  own  Syrian  khuteeb  (priest)  to  read  the  khoofba^  and  to 
offer  up  praises  and  eulogiums  in  the  names  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Abee  Soofeean  and.Oomeea.  Accordingly,  on 
Friday  the  Syrian  khuteeb  read  the  khootboy  and  praised 
the  race  of  Abee  Soofeean  and  Oomeea,  and  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  the  offspring 
of  Allee,  and  of  the  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother 
of  both  the  Eemama.*  Zein  ool  Abaydeen  was  much  hurt 
at  this ;  and  observed,  *^  If  thou  be  a  monarch,  act  not 
^*  contrary  to  thy  promise.  Didst  thou  not  assure  me  that 
^'  I  should  read  the  khootba  T 

All  present  petitioned  the  king>  saying,  "  He  is  a  Me- 

*  t.  €.  Hu88un  and  Hosein. 
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^  dinite,  and  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  performing  the 
^  pilgrimage;*  we  also  are  particularly  desirous  of  putting 
^  the  skill  and  eloquence  of  this  boy  to  the  test,  and  ascer- 
**  taining  their  extent^  Then  Zein  ool  Abaydeen  read  the 
kkooAa;  and,  after  praisiiKg  and  eulogizing  the  descendants 
of  the  Prophet  and  of  Allee,  the  Almighty  put  words  with 
audi  effisct  into  his  mouth,  that  the  devout  Syrians  on 
hearing  them  wept ;  which  Ayzeed  observing,  quickly 
directed  the  Mowazun  to  read  the  qamuty\  lest  symptoms 
of  war  should  appear,  for  the  hearts  of  the  congregation 
had  melted  away. 

After  prayers^  all  the  heads,  with  expenses  for  the  road, 
clothes,  &c.  having  been  given  to  Zein  ool  Abaydeen, 
they  were  s^it  off  to  Medina.  Some  say  that  the  execu- 
tioner was  also  delivered  up  to  him,  whilQ  others  contradict 
it.  At  all  events,  they  were  despatched ;  forty  days  after, 
they  brought  thenS  back  to  Kurbulla,  and  buried  the  heads 
separately,  each  with  its  own  body,  and  departed  to  Medina. 
Here  they  wept  over  the  tombs  of  Mohummud  Moostuffa 
(the  peace,  &c.)  and  Hussun;  and  all  Medina  become 
subject  to  Zein  ool  Abaydeen. 

Hosein^s  martyrdom  happened  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
the  Hijree,  now  1202  years  ago ;  since  which,  the  rejoicings 
at  the  eed  (or  festival),  have  been  abolished,  and  moiu*nings 
and  lamentations  established  in  lieu  thereof. 


*  These  are  generally  very  eloquent. 

t  Qamut  (or  creed) ;  meaning,  to  proceed  with  the  service. 
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Sect.  3.  The  Ceremonies  obseroed  during  the  Aahooraj  or 
first  ten  days  of  the  Month  Mohurrum. 

The  Mohurmm*  or  Mohumim  festival,  commences 
on  the  evening  the  new  moon  becomes  visible,  which  is 
called  the  first  Vhunj  or  day  of  the  moon ;  but  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Mohurrum  is  dated  from  the  moming-f- 
fdlowing.    , 

The  Mohtemtmj  including  the  Zeearut^X  may  be  said  to 
last  till  the  twelfth  of  the  month  (i.  e.  the  thirteenth  Fhtm) ; 
but  the  feast  itself  continues  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the 
month,  which  period  is  called  Ashoora. 

Houses  are  appro{mated  for  the  purpose,  in  which  they 
set  up  uUumSf  tabootSj  shah-nusheensj  booraqs,  &c. ;  and 
sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  they  set  up  tutteeans 
(screens,  vide  page  186.)  around  them,  made  of  mica,  &c. 
These  places  are  called  Ashoor-khana  (ten-day-house); 
Taxeea4chana  (the  house  of  mourning) ;  and  Astcma  (a 
threshold,  at  fuqeer^s  residence).  Strangers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  go  near  them,  as  the  threshold  is  required  to  be 
kept  pure  and  undefiled  for  the  purposes  of  reading  the 
fateeha  and  durood. 

Five  or  six  days  previous  to  the  Mohurrum^  they  pre- 
pare the  Ashoor-khana,  by  plastering,  white- washing,  erect- 
ing a  shed  in  front,  &c.,  and  wait  in  expectation  of  the  new 


*  This  feast  is  in  commemoration  of  the  martyrdom  of  Husson  and 
Hosein :  the  latter  of  whom  was  killed  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
after  a  desperate  battle  of  twenty  days ;  the  former  was  poisoned  a 
short  time  before,  as  has  been  related  in  the  preceding  section. 

t  The  Mohummudans  calculate  their  days  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m., 
and  night  vice-versa ;  and  consider  the  night  preceding  the  day,  as  the 
one  belonging  to  it. 

X  Or  visiting;  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  visiting  the  grave  on  the 
third  day  of  onc^s  demise.     Vide  Chap,  xxxix. 
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moon.  The  moment  that  they  see  the  Mohurrum  new 
mooDf  they  perfona  kadalee  mama.  That  is,  after  having 
c&eredfEdeeka  over  some  sugar  in  the  name  of  the  Hoas* 
Mrin,  attended  by  music,  at  the  spot  where  they  intend 
digging  the  aUawa,  they  strike  the  kodalee  (spade)  two  or 
three  times  into  the  earth,  and  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
dig  the  hole. 

In  front  of  each  oihoor-Jchana  is  dug  a  circular  pit,  from 
one  cubit  and  a  half  to  eight  cubits  in  diameter,  and  the 
same  in  depth  ;  occasionally,  with  a  small  wall  round  it. 
This  is  called  an  aUawa  (bonfire).  These  are  dug  annu- 
alty  on  the  same  spot.  Commencing  from  that  day  inclu- 
arre,  they  kindle  fires  in  these  pits  every  evening  during 
the  festival;  and  the  ignorant,  old  as  well  as  young, 
amuse  themselves  in  fencing  across  them  with  sticks  or 
swords;  or  only  in  running  and  playing  round  them, 
calHngout,ra^//ee.^  VaJllee!  (OhAUee!  OhAUee!); 
Skah  HuMun!  Shah  Husstm!  (noble  Hussun !  noble 
Hussun  !);  Shah  Hosem!  Shah  Hosein !  (noble  Hosein  ! 
noble  Hosein  !) ;  Doolha  !  doolha !  (bridegroom  !  bride- 
groom !) ;  Haee  dost !  haee  dost !  (alas,  friend !  alas, 
friend!);  Ruheeo!  ruheeo!  (stay!  stay!)  Every  two  of 
these  words  are  repeated  probably  a  hundred  times  over,  as 
loud  as  they  can  bawl  out. 

Of  those  who  have  vowed,  some  leap  into  the  still-burn- 
ing embers,  and  out  again ;  others,  leap  through  the  flame, 
and  some  scatter  about  handfuls  of  fire. 

Women  likewise,  without  an  ashoor-khanay  dig  an  aUawa, 
and  repeating  murseea*^  beat  upon  their  breasts. 

In  general  it  is  customary  to  play  round  the  allawa  at 

night ;  seldom  in  the  day. 

■     - 

*  A  funeral  eulog^iom,  particularly  one  sung  during  the  mohurrum 
in  commemoration  of  the  descendants  of  Allec. 
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Women,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  exclama- 
tions, call  out  aloud,  while  violently  beating  their  breasts,* 
hundreds  of  times  over,  the  following  words :  Haee !  haeei 
(alas!  alas!);  Shah  juwan!  Shah  juwan!  (excellent 
youths !  excellent  youths  !) ;  Teeno !  teeno  !  (all  three  ! 
all  three!);  Luhoomen !  Luhoomen !  (in  blood  !  in  blood  !); 
Doobay!  doohay!  (drowned!  drowned!);  Girayl  girayl 
(fallen  !  fallen  !)  ;  Muray!  muray !  (dead  !  dead  !);  Pu- 
ray!  pur  ay!  (prostrate!  prostrate!);  Ya  Allee!  (Oh 
Allee!) 

Having  called  out  Ya  Allee,  (prbnouncing  it  only  once 
and  very  long,)  as  a  sign  of  conclusion,  and  taking  breath 
awhile,  should  they  know  any  murseea  (dirge),  or  recollect 
a  line  or  couplet  of  one,  they  repeat  it,  with  moumfiil  lamen- 
tations ;  and  beating  upon  their  breasts,  again  reiterate  the 
exclamations  above  mentioned. 

Some  women  substitute  in  the  place  of  an  allawa,  a  lamp 
placed  on  a  wooden  mortar,  or  an  inverted  earthen  pot, 
over  which  they  make  their  lamentations. 

On  the  first,  third,  or  fourth  Vhurij  they  deck  out  the 
a8ho(yrJchana\  with  carpets,  ceilings,  tapestry,  transpa^ 


*  Women  who  thus  heat  upon  their  hreasts  are  called  Seena-zunnee 
(hreast-beaters),  and  are  all  of  the  Sheeah  persuasion  ;  Soonnees  con- 
sider it  unlawful  to  do  so. 

t  *'  The  opulent  people  of  Mussulman  society  (particularly  in 
^  upper  Hindoostan),  have,  instead  of  an  ashoarkanOy  what  they  call 
"  an  emambaray  which  is  a  sacred  place  erected  for  the  express  pur- 
**  pose  of  commemorating  Mohurrum.  The  founder  not  unfrequently 
''  intends  this  also  as  the  mausoleum  for  himself  and  Camily.  It  is  a 
"  square  building,  generally  erected  with  a  cupola  top,  the  dimensions 
*'  guided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  founder.  The  floor  is  matted 
"  with  date-leaf  mats,  in  common  use  in  India,  on  which  is  a  shut- 
"  runjee  (cotton  carpet),  and  over  this  a  clean  white  calico  covering, 
**  on  which  the  assembled  party  are  seated,  during  the  several  periods 
'*  of  collecting  together  to  remember  their  leaders.     These  meetings 

"  are  termed  mujlis, 

"  The 
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renciesy  hanging-lamps,  lustres,  chundoo,  floor-lamps,  wax- 
candles,  benzoin-pastile  stands,  fishes  formed  of  paper  or 
tnifld,  ostrich  ^gs,  artificial  flowers  of  paper,  fountains,  &c. 

**  The  tazeea  is  placed  against  the  wall  on  the  side  facing  Mecca 
**  under  a  canopy  of  rich  embroidery  A  reading-desk  or  pulpit 
^  {mMmr)  is  placed  in  a  convenient  situation  for  the  reader  to  face 
^  Mecca,  and  his  voice  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  assembly  of  people ; 
**  it  is  constructed  of  silver,  ivory,  ebony,  &c.  to  correspond  with  the 
**  iaxeeOj  if  possible :  the  steps  are  covered  sometimes  with  gold  cloth, 
**  or  broadcloth  of  black  or  green  if  a  S^e(rs  property,  being  the 
**  colour  worn  by  that  race  for  mourning.  The  shape  of  a  mimbwr 
'^  is  a  flight  of  steps  with  a  flat  top,  without  any  railing  or  enclosed 
*'  place ;  the  reader,  in  his  recitings,  occasionally  sitting  on  the  steps 
**  or  standing,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  himself. 

*'  On  the  walb  of  the  emambara,  mirrors  and  looking-glasses  are 
**  fixed,  in  suitable  situations,  to  give  effect  to  the  brilliant  display  of 
**  light  from  the  magnificent  chandeliers  suspended  from  the  cupola 
*^  and  cornices.  The  nobles  and  the  wealthy  are  excited  with  a  desire 
**  to  emulate  each  other  in  the  splendour  of  their  display  on  these 
^  occasions.  All  the  mirrors,  glass  lustres,  chandeliers,  &c.  are 
^  brought  together  to  this  place  from  their  several  stations  in  the 
'^  mansion ;  and  it  is  due  to  them,  to  admit  the  efiect  to  be  often  im- 
posingly grand,  and  the  olaze  of  light  splendid. 

On  each  side  the  tazeea^  the  whole  length  of  the  wall,  banners 
*'  are  arranged,  in  great  variety  of  colour  and  fabric  ;  some  of  them 
«  are  costly  and  splendid.  I  have  seen  many  constructed  of  the  richest 
embroidery,  on  silk  grounds,  of  gold  and  silver,  with  massy  gold 
fringes,  cords,  and  tassels ;  the  staff  is  cased  with  gold  or  silver, 
worked  into  figures  of  birds  and  other  animals  in  every  variety ;  the 
the  top  of  which  has  a  crest,  in  some  a  spread  hand,  in  others  a  sort 
of  plume,  and  not  unfrequently  a  crest  resembling  a  grenade, 
formed  of  the  precious  metals,  and  set  with  stones  of  great  value. 
**^  On  the  base  of  the  tazeea,  the  several  articles  are  placed  con- 
ceived likely  to  have  been  used  by  Hosein  at  Kurbulla :  a  turban  of 
gold  or  silver  tissue,  a  splendid  sword  and  belt,  the  handle  and  hilt 
set  with  precious  stones,  a  shield,  the  Arabian  bow  and  arrow. 
'*  Wax-lights,  red  and  green,  are  also  placed  in  great  numbers  about 
its  base,  in  silver  or  gold  candlesticks ;  and  censers  of  gold  and 
silver,  burning  incense  perpetually  during  mohurrum.  Many 
*'  other  minor  tributes  to  the  emams  are  discovered  near  the  tazeea, 
"  as  choice  fruits  and  garlands  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  offerings 
"  of  ladies  of  the  family  to  their  relative's  tazeea.'^ — Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali's 
Obs.  on  Mussulman's  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  33 
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The  uUums  are  also  called  shudday,  punjay^  eenMfn- 
nfadayj  peeravij  sahiban,  and  eemamein ;  and  all  such  as 
come  out  previous  to  the  tenth  Xp^Atm,  are  further  termed 
aufvaree  (mounted)  uH/umSy  and  distinguished  by  having 
two  or  three  lemons  suspended  to  them. 

An  vUum  is  a  representation  of  a  standard.  Among  all 
lt>yal  forces*  there  are  standards  called  mahee  and  moo- 
ratib.  Mahee  (fish)  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
ot  the  figure  of  the  head  of  a  fish,  made  of  silver  or  gold, 
being  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  which  is  decorated 
with  a  tosh  or  moqeish  doputta  from  top  to  bottom ;  and 
moaratib  is  any  one  of  the  uUu/ms  (crests)  similarly  fastened 
to  a  bamboo,  and  decorated  with  taah  and  badla^  moqeish 
and  zurbuftf  shawl,  tafta,  or  white  cloth.  These,  mounted 
on  elephants,  are  carried  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and  are 
meant  for  colours. 

In  like  manner,  at  the  Mohurrum  they  form  uUums 
intended  to  be  fac-similes  of  Hosein*s  banner,  and  to  these 
the  people  of  Hindoostan  have  given  the  names  of  parti- 
cular martyrs.  Thus  they  have  the  ptrnja^-e-Hydurj  alias 
Hyduree  punja  (Hydur'sf  palm  i.  e.  of  the  hand) ;  punja^ 
e^moartooxa  AUee  (the  palm,  or  fist,  of  Alice  the  chosenf); 
pwyasher-e-khoda  (the  palm  of  the  lion  of  Grod"f-) ;  punja- 
e-muxhurool  ajaeb  (the  palm  of  the  displayer  of  wonders'!*) ; 
punja^e-mooshkU  koosha  (the  palm  of  the  disperser  of  dif- 
ficulties'!*) ;  Beebee  ka  zUlum^  or  uUum-e-Beebee  Fateema 
(Lady  Fatima^s  standard) ;  Haaeinee  ullum,  or  Hoaeinee 
SWMJDUT  (the  Hoseinee  standard  or  leader);  ultum-e-Abbasy 
or  Abbas-e^yllumdar  (Abbas,  the  standard-bearer) ;  uUum- 
e^arinif  ulhtm^e-AUee^kbtiTj  and  ullumr-e'tASgur  (these  are 
likewise  called  Eemam-xaday^  priest-born) ;  ullum-e-doazda 


•  f .  e.  Of  Indian  princes.  f  Different  names  of  Allee. 
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EemmHf  (the  twdte  Eenkunsj  cir  chie£{)rie8ts) ;  ullum-e* 
Eemam  xamin;  dfhal  sahib;  hwrstsukhee  or  qoodruttee 
nUum;  zooljuqqar  (or  double-bladed  sword  of  AUee,  ori« 
fpoaSij  Mohummud^s);  nal  sahib. 

These  uUums  are  genendly  made  of  copper,  brass,  or 
sledy  occasionally  of  gold  or  sQver,  and  even  set  with  pre- 
cKHia  atooes ;  and  fuU  sahibs  besides,  of  paper  or  wood. 

Those  made  oi  metal,  whether  new  ones,  or  old  ones 
gtYcn  to  be  cleaned  and  burnished,  are  brought  in  pomp 
and  state  cm  trays,  accompanied  with  music,  from  the  gold- 
smith's house  to  the  ashoor-Jchanasj  in  each  of  which,  four, 
five,  six,  or  seven  are  set  up.  They  are  fixed  on  sticks  or 
staffs,  which  are  occasionally  ot  silver,  though  generally  of 
wood,  and  decked  out  in  clothes  ;*  and  on  the  first,  fourth, 
or  fifth  evening  of  the  moon,  stuck  up  in  holes  made  in  the 
flocH",  or  are  fastened  on  stools,  and  in  front  of  them  are 
placed  lights,  moorch^hulsyf  oodsoz,l  toys,  &c. ;  and  some- 
times on  one  side  is  a  representation  of  the  foot  of  the 
Messenger,  called  Q^dum'S^russool  {vide  page  S34.).  At 
the  time  of  setting  up  the  uUums^  while  burning  incense, 
they  ofier  fateeha  in  the  name  of  the  martyrs,  over  sugar 
or  shufbuty  and  then  distribute  them  to  both  rich  and  poor. 
Id  like  manner,  every  evening  they  make  fateeha  and 
khuiun^e-qordn»§  and  adorn  the  punjay  with  flowers.    Ft^ 

*  ^  These  are  in  the  shape  of  a  long  scarf  of  usually  white  muslin, 
^  bat  sometimes  of  rich  silk  of  bright  florid  colours,  forming  an  agree- 
"  able  variety,  some  being  blue,  purple,  green,  yellow,  &c.  embroidered 

▼ery  deep  at  the  ends,  which  are  furnished  with  gold  and  silver 

bailion  fringes.  It  is  caught  together  near  the  middle  and  tied 
''  with  rich  gold  and  silver  cords  and  tassels  to  the  top  of  the  staff, 
"  just  mider  the  head  or  crest ^ — Mrs.  Meer  H.  AH.  These  dresses 
of  the  Ulhims  are  called  dhuttees, 

t  Fans  for  driving  away  flies. 

X  Utensib  for  burning  ood,  as  a  perfume. 

4  Khuiumf  a  reading  through  of  the  entire  Qoran.  For  the  method 
of  doing  it,  vide  chap,  xxxix. 

N 
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Qtfdr^  of  variauB  descriptions  are  in  attendance.  In  the 
morning  they  only  read  the  Qorath  and  sit  i^  all  night 
reading  the  Mawzui  imb  Skokuda  (Book  o£  Martyr&>»  or 
reciting  murseea  nowh  (noMHMmf ul  dirges)»  ai^d  noake  lamei^ 
tations,  beating  their  hreasta.  Should  Providence  have 
blessed  them  with  the  means,  then  either  in  the  morning  or 
in  the  evening,  or  at  both  periods,  they  have  k'bickree^ 
cooked  ivithout  meat>  and  shurbut  prepared ;  and  having 
offered  fateeha  oyer  these  in  the  name  of  £emam  Hoos^einx 
they  partake  of  these  themselves^  aa  well  as  distribute  them 
among  the  poor. 

Every  night  murseea  khwanee  (the  recitation  of  funaral 
eulogiums)  takes  place  in  the  ashoor-khana  o£  some  one  €x 
other.  They  train  up  for  the  purpose,  boys  possessing 
musical  voices,  invite  tbeij?  friends,  fuqeer^j  and  nuperous 
spectators  to  hear  them ;  and  hold  ^hyb^HM/darw,  (noctuiMi 
vigils)^  The  day  is  sp^ut  at  each  tuhooT'Jfihana  in  refidj^g 
the  Qf>rqn^  From  the  first  to  the  seventh  k'^Aun^  wigth  the 
exceptjoA  of  the  above-mentioned  jfa/eeia,cIurooc^  khufum* 
e-Qoro^,  Murafieoy  preparing  victui^ji  ^hwrlmi^  &c.  aodiiii^ 
takes  place.* 

On  the  seventh  k%un  (and  by  the  ignorant  on  the  seyi^th^ 
day  of  the.  month),  the  iMmf^-s-qflnjn-^^uheed^  distin^ 
guished  by  havixig  a  little  silver  or  gold  umbrella  fixed,  qa. 


I>S<      ' 


*  By  Mrs.  M.  II.  All's  account,  (voL  i.  p.  57.)  it  would  appev  th^t 
at  Luckoow  the  baDoers  are  taken  out  of  the  ashoorkhanas  or  emam-^ 
Ifiaras  on  the  ifth  day,  and  conveyed  in  solemn  procession  to  a  parti- 
cular dMrgah  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  consecrated^  which  is  done  by  touching  with  them  the  original 
crest  of  Hosein's  banner,  deposited  there.  The  order  of  procession 
of  one  of  the  Ullums,  and  that  of  a  rich  man,  she  describes  with  great 
minuteness  and  accuracy;  justly  adding,  that  some  are  more  splendid 
than  others,  and  that  the  very  poor  people  parade  their  banners  with 
perhi4>s  no  other  accompaniment  than  a  single  dram  and  fife,  and  the 
owner  supporting  his  own  banner. 
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Ui  head,  Mtkes  hk  debut  cm!  i£  doom  in  the  afternoon.* 
He  ii  Ixmie  bj  a  man  cm  banebtdt,  accompaBtied  whh 
musiey  ftecw;  bat  iiutead  at  the  dandng-^girk  vbo  are  |ire- 
«»t,  tiBgaig  BDOgi,  tlMff  lepcat  uMifWiMi  tunrA  (ffUMval  eulo- 
giuBis);  wmi  tfsaidi^  lamentntkms,  beating  vpon  their 
faRfliii,  proceed  to  the  pkeea  deiired.  If  they  caimot 
flftjfd  a  faorse  Ibr  the  nOwm^  a  man  on  foot  earries  it, 
immiag  every  now  and  then,  reelhig  to  and  fro  like  a 
unypretendiBg  to  be  distracted  with  grief;  while 
\j  ran  aftnrhhn  like  bo  many  maxhsen,  all  exdaimtBg 
afaud  dmlhaf  dootha  t  (i  e.  farid^room  !  bricfegtoom  !)^ 
at  accDODt  of  Qaaim^s  rece«t  maniage  before  nuut  jrdonu 

When  Ae  uBmn-s-qeabn  neets  with  any  aUawa»  on  the 
wmAj  be  goes  to  their  mBh&orMtmuUy  and  hsmagmmSoa  his 
to  the  arfimne  there^  and  offered /o^eefta  over  the 
of  BMjandn,  takes  bis  leaveir 

After  krving  thus  gone  rotiml  his  Tisking  excnrdon, 
wiih  a  mwr^hUt  waving  over  him;  and  frankincenee  bom* 
fajg;  he  iveoiiveyed  home  to  his  own  mghfsar-khana,  where 
they  liy  him  down  on  a  stool.  Considering  him  jnst  to 
hare  suffered  martyrdoin,  they  cover  him  up  with  any 
deacfipdon  of  doth,  and  tivat  him  as  a  real  corpse ;  asnd  as^ 
OD  Ihe  dieath  of  any  one,  they  are  wont  to  stirihe  their 
head#  and  best  their  breasts,  so,  in  like  manner,  they  weep 
SDMwtimcs  ibr  the  deceased  and  lament  his  loss.  After 
having  offered  fiUeehm  ever  two  or  three  earthen  pots  of 
Mhwrbuty  termed  rttn-  ka  shurbut  (the  war-lemonade),  they 


M 


*  ^  This  niglit  is  called  the  night  of  Maynhdee  in  some  parts  of  the 
coantry,  where  they  have  a  public  display,  intending  to  represent 
^  the  marriage  ceremony,  so  called,  for  Qasim^  who  was  marrivd  t«k 
**  the  favourite  daughter  of  Hosein  on  the  morning  of  the  celebrated 
"  battle.  On  this  night  they  have  the  same  showy  parade  which  dis- 
^  tin^uishea  the  Maynhdee  procession  of  a  real  wedding  ceremony.'^ 
Mn.  M.  U.  Ali,  vel  i.  p.  74. 

Kg 
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distribute  it  among  such  attendants  and  spectators  as  par- 
take of  Moosulman  food  and  drink.  They  then  go  away, 
and  the  landlord  sets  up  the  ullum  again  in  its  place. 

On.  the  seventh  k'htmj  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  they 
fdso  take  out  the  neexa  (spear)  on  its  peregrination.  The 
neexa  is  a  lance  or  spear,  which  they  dress  up  with  clothes, 
}eaving  two  ahvmlay*  waving  in  the  air,  and  £x  a  lime  on 
the  top  of  it,  emblematic  of  Hosein's  head,  which  was 
thus  carried  by  Ayzeed^s  order  through  different  cities  on 
the  point  of  a  javelin  (vide  p.  168).  Some  substitute  a 
thin  bamboo  for  the  spear,  on  which  they  wind  a  turban- 
doth,  and  near  the  top  of  it,  below  the  lime,  fasten  a  split 
bamboo  bow  across,  to  the  two  extremities  of  which  they 
sometimes  suspend  a  couple  of  swords ;  and  above  the  bow 
they  generally  wind,  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  red  and 
white,  or  black  and  white  cloth,  in  a  spiral  form.  Accom-^ 
panied  with  music,  fuqeersy  &c.  they  walk  about  with  it 
finom  house  to  house,  begging.  The  people  of  th<9  house 
first  throw  one  or  two  pots  of  water  on  the  fi^e^o-bearer^s 
feet,  and  then  make  him  a  present  of  a  rupee,  fanam,  or 
pice,  or  a  little  grain.  The  moojawir  (attendant  of  the 
ashoorJchana)  with  his  own  hands  takes  some  eebodee,  or 
the  ashes  of  the  oodrdariy  and  gives  it  to  him:  he  receives  it 
with  great  devotion,  and  applies  it  to  his  own  eyes  as  well 
as  to  those  of  his  children ;  and  sometimes  even  eats  a 
little,  and  makes  them  eat  of  it.  After  that  they  bring  it 
home  and  stick  it  up  in  front  of  the  aahoor-khana  ;  and 
when  the  iaboota  and  tMums  are  taken  out^  the  neeza  is 
carried  in  front  of  them.  There  is  one  of  these  at  each 
as/ufOT'khana, 


•  Shvmlay,  the  worked  or  embroidered  end  of  a  turban  or  kummur- 
btmdf  sometimes  tucked  into  the  folds  and  sometimes  left  flying  loose. 
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In  the  evemng  of  that  d&j  they  take  out  the  Bed>ee  ka 
ftUum^  Hoaeinee  tMumj  fMi{-«aM6,  and  xoolfaqqarj  accom- 
panied with  flambeaux,  as  before,  repeating  muraeea-^unvhy 
making  lamentations  after  the  same  fashion  as  has  been  de« 
tailed  in  the  case  of  uUktm-e-qarim^  but  without  the  horse. 

Nal-mMb  (vulgo  nahab;  literally  Mr.  Horse-shoe)  is 
made  of  gold,  silver,  steel,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metals ; 
or,  what  is  more  common,  of  wood  or  paper  besmeared  with 
sundulj  of  a  somewhat  larger  size*  than  a  common  horse- 
dioe.  With  this  (as  an  emblem  of  Hosein's  swift  horse),  they 
run  moat  furiously,  frequently  upsetting  infirm  men,  women, 
and  dnldren,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  by-standers, 
wIm>  quiz  them  (the  suflRsrers)  into  the  bargain.  Some^ 
through  ignorance,  construct  with  cloth  something  of  a 
human  shape,  and  substitute  the  shoe  for-  its  head.  Many 
people  take  a  long  thin  bamboo,  like  a  fishing-rod,'  wind 
round  it  any  two  kinds  of  paper,  pasting  them  over  its 
whcJe  length,  and  on  the  upper  end  of  it  fix  an  aftab-geeree 
(parasol),  consisting  of  a  fan  in  the  shape  of  a  peeptdAeai, 
to  ward  off  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  fan  is  made  of  coloured 
paper,  tinsel,  or  mica,  with  a  fringe  all  round,  prettily  con- 
structed with  one  or  three  moorcKhuls  tied  to  the  point  of  it; 
and  they  fasten  a  rope  or  two  which  reaches  to  the  ground 
cdose  to  the  aflah-geeree.  Resting  the  lower  end  of  the 
bamboo  on  the  Immmurbundy  they  support  it  with  one  hand 
whfle  they  balance  it  by  means  of  the  rope  with  the  other, 
and  thus  run  with  Nal^ahWa  cavalcade.  When  it  is  too 
heavy  for  one,  other  two  men  assist  him  in  balancing  it,  by 
means  of  two  ropes  acting  like  the  stay  of  a  ship's  mast. 
Whenever  he  halts,  they  lower  the  aftab-geereeB  and  shake 
them  over  his  head ;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  do  so,  they  very 


•  Sometimes  a  foftt  long:. 
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often  stdke  them  against  one  aootber,  by  which  they  are 
bix>ken.  Many  do  tbk,  eSli^  ihdr  wishes  have  beaa  acoom*' 
plished,  to  fulfil  vows  (vide  Nuxur^o^^fOMSf  diap.  xxvii.) 
which  they  may  have  made. 

,  Sometimes  a  womaa  makes  a  vow  to  Nal^^ahib,  saying, 
^^  Should  I,  dirough  your  £^vour,  be  blessed  with  offspring, 
^<  I  shall  make  it  run  with  your  equipage."  Should  it  so 
happen  that  she  afterwards  brings  f<»th  a  child,  she  accord* 
jngly  puts  an  aflab-geeree  into  its  hand  when  it  attains  the 
seventh  <Mr  dghth  year  of  its  age,  and  causes  it  to  run  along 
with  the  cavalcade.  The  rich  make  their  children  run  only 
a  short  distance,  and  then  let  servants  run  for  them; 
whereas  the  poor  are  wont  to  run  themselves ;  and  some  with 
swcnrds  and  shields,  or  only  with  sticks,  run  round  and  round 
the  processkHu  A  greater  crowd  accompanies  it  than  any 
other. 

In  short,  in  this  way,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  k^huuj 
they  take  out  the  bttr/nskhee,  alias  qoodruUee  uUum  ;  and 
on  the  following  night  (the  ninth)  the  AbbM  ka  ullum  and 

The  day  for  taking  out  the  various  tMum$  differs  in  a 
trifling  degree  in  different  countries.  If  two  uUuma  on 
their  mounted  excursions  meet  one  another  on  the  road, 
they  mutually  embrace  (or  rather  the  men  cause  diem  to 
touch),  and  having  offered  faieeha^  after  burning  incense 
they  pass  on. 

On  the  tenth  k'^htm  all  the  uUunu  and  taboots  (except 
the  ullum-e^asim)  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  attended  by 
fuqeera  of  every  description,  perform  ahvbgusht  (nocturnal 
perambulation)  in  great  pomp  and  state;  the  lower  orders 
in  the  evening,  and  the  higher  at  midnight  On  that  night 
the  streets  are  illuminated,  and  every  kind  of  sport  takes 
place.    Among  others  is  an  exhibition  of  the  phantasmagoria 
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or  magic-lioiteni  kind)  in  which  the  shadowv  of  tlie  figures 
tJH  on  a  irUte  doth  skreein  lepreaenting  battles,  &€., 
vUdh  attiacts  owwds  of  people  to  the  spot  In  shortj  the 
wbttle  town  is  awake  that  night,  and  presents  one  general 
mane  of  noiie^  bustky  ttnmilt,  and  confusion. 

The  iabooi  alias  #<upm»  (or  bier)  is  a  fname^-work  of 
bandioo  in  the  shi^  of  a  mausoleum,  (intended  to  represent 
dw  one  at  tbe  plain  of  Kurblilla  •tweeted  over  the  remains 
of  Hotein,)  made  with  a  sort  of  net-work  of  paper  nicely 
clipped  (sometimes  with  plates  of  mica  on  the  back,)  and 
pasted  to  it«  It  is  further  (Hiiamented  with  different  kinds 
of  ookmred  ptper,  formed  into  various  devices,  tinsel 
firingM,  &c^  with  a  dome,  which  is  sometimes  so  contrived 
as  to  move  round  at  the  slightest  breath  of  air.  When  the 
whole  is  lighted  up  witUn  and  without,  it  has  a  beautiful 
a{^)earance.  It  is  a  square  edifice,  its  sides  varying  from  two 
tD'  Ibnrteen  cubits,  and  the  proportion  of  its  height  is  half 
asBmehagainas  that  of  one  of  its  sides  (vide  Plate  I.  fig*l)* 
Withilft  it  are  placed  uUunu,  or  a  couple  of  little  artificial 
tombs,  intended  to  represent  those  of  Hussun  and  Hosein. 
Some,  instead  of  the  net-wcH*k  paper  about  the  taboot,  con- 
stniet  it  by  tying  bwnggreeaxi  to  one  another,  and  over 
the  places  where  they  touch,  fasten  various  kinds  of  flowers 
made  of  white  paper;  and  behind  the  hunggreea  they  tie 
red  (AmMSoois-coloiired)  cloth,  or  paste  red  paper.  When 
lighted  up,  it  has  a  very  pretty  appearance.  This  is  termed 
iunggr€ean4ca^aboat* 

Others  again,  instead  of  using  the  paper  net-work,  make 
it  of  flowers  and  leaves  formed  of  wax  of  various  colours, 
so  admirably  executed  as  to  resemble  natural  roses  and 
tuberoses;*    which  the  people  view  with  astonishment. 

•  Polyanthus  tuberosa. — Lin, 
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When  it  is  carried  about  on  the  shub-gtMht  night,  they 
squirt  water  on  it  by  means  of  syringes,  to  prevent  its 
melting  by  the  heat  of  the  torches  and  blue-lights.  With 
the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the  torches 
and  blue-lights,  it  is  not  unlike  a  chumvmh  (parterre)  with 
flowery  shrubs  in  full  bloom.  This  is  called  mom  ka  taboot 
(or  wax  taboot). 

Some  construct  a  tazeea,  consisting  of  a  representation 
of  the  Mudeena  nvqsha  (Medina  picture),  which  is  a  fac^ 
simile  of  the  Prophet's  mausoleum  there.  This  they  orna- 
ment variously  with  gilding  and  enamelling,  and  so  beauti- 
fully, that  by  candle-light  it  has  a  very  splendid  appearance. 
It  is  so  elegantly  formed  that  the  spectators  never  tire  of 
viewing  it 

The  generality  of  people  conceiving  it  to  be  an  exact 
resemblance  of  the  Prophet's  tomb,  proceed  eagerly  to  the 
spot  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  it.  Instead  of  the  net-work  on 
the  taboots,  some  people  substitute  cloth,  and  by  dabbing 
it  over  with  earth  get  surson  (mustard-«eed)  to  vegetate 
on  it,  which  makes  the  taboot  look  by  candle-light  as  if 
it  were  entirely  formed  of  emerald.  In  the  same  way,  they 
sometimes  construct  and  erect  a  camel,  punjay^  and  tMums 
with  sursouj  and  some  make  an  artificial  chvmbaylee  hay 
mandwOf  uncommonly  well  executed,  in  imitation  of  the 
chvmbaylee  (jasmine)  creeper  on  a  mtmdwa  (shed) ;  and 
as  they  carry  this  about  on  the  shuhadut^ay^  people  throw 
gt^fray  on  it  as  it  passes  along  the  streets.^ 

•  In  short,  the  tazeea  is  formed,  as  Mrs.  Meer  observes,  "of  every 
"  variety  of  materials,  from  the  purest  silver  down  to  bamboo  and 
"  paper.  Some  have  them  of  ivory,  ebony,  sandal-wood,  cedar,  &c.*' 
and  she  has  seen  some  beautifully  wrought  in  silver  filigree.  The 
handsomest,  to  her  taste,  is  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty  the  king 
of  Oudc,  composed  of  green  glass  with  brass  mouldings,  manufactured 
in  England. 
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Some,  insteflid  of  a  tabobti  erect  a  ahah-fiuaheen  (royal 
«eat)y  alias  dadrmahal  (palace  ci  justice).  This,  like  the 
itAooij  is  constructed  of  bamboos,  paper,  tinsel,  &c.,  and  in 
rihape  somewhat  resembling  a  palace.  It  is  placed  against 
the  wall,  and  uttuma  are  set  up  therein*  It  has  sometimes 
in  eadi  comer  a  transparency  in  the  form  of  a  table-shade, 
whiried  round  with  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  hence  its 
name,  ckurkhee  fanooa  (revolving-shade).*  These  shades 
are  at  times  made  apart  and  placed  in  front  of  the  ahah^ 
ittisAeen.  Some  also  construct  around  the  taboota  and 
uUumBy  or  set  up  separately  in  the  ashoor-khanasy  what  they 
call  tuHeeanjf  made  of  ubruk  (mica)  and  mercury,  which 
glitter  and  shine  with  great  splendour  by  the  reflection  of 
the  light.  When  blue-lights  are  burnt  before  them  they 
present  such  an  elegant  appearance  that  it  baffles  descrip^ 
tion:  it  can  only  be  credited  on  ocular  demonstration. 
Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rupees  are  annually  exr 
pended  in  the  construction  of  these  tuttees:  in  the  city  <^ 
Hydrabad  they  are  particularly  in  vogue.  Some  erect  in  the 
ashoarJchanas  artificial  mangOj  pine-apple,  custard-apple, 
and  other  trees,  so  beautifully  formed  that  they  appear  like 
real  trees  laden  with  blossoms  and  fruits ;  and  on  these  they 
have  likewise  representations  of  different  species  of  birds 
and  squirrels,  in  the  act  of  eating  the  fruits.  Crowds  of 
people  assemble  to  see  them,  and  view  them  with  astonish- 
ment ;  for  they  resemble  real  trees,  birds,  and  animals. 
Sometimes  they  set  up  human  figures  of  different  kinds, 
of  various  colours  and  shapes.     Some,  for  instance,  are 


*  Also  termed  fanoos-e-kheeal ;  a  lantern  which  revolves  hy  the 
smoke  of  the  candle  within,  and  has  on  the  sides  of  it  figures  of  va- 
rious animals,  &c.     For  these  see  Plate  I.  iig.  2  and  2. 

f  TuUeean,  Frameworks  containing  square  pieces  of  mica  made 
into  looking  glasses. 
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icpKsented  as  in  the  actof  prajing)  or  of  going  through  the 
diSerent  forms  of  dtting,^  standing,  and  prostratioa ;  one,  in 
the  character  of  a  Mpojf,  appears  as  sentind,  "vrith  his  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulder,  walking  up  and  down,  keeping  watch ; 
one  sitting,  moves  his  head  backwards  and  forwards;* 
anoth^  saluting  (i.  e.  making  sulam).  Near  to  these, 
again,  they  also  place  artificial  birds  and  animals;  suc^  as 
bu^ay  (paddy-birds),  myna  (martins),  parroquets;  also 
miakes,  ducks,  cats,  dc^s,  &a;  and,  by  some  ingenious 
oontrivimce,  an  artificial,  dove  comes  every  now  and  then  cmt 
of  its  cage,  and  after  cooing  awhile  like  a  real  dove,  he 
walks  into  it  again.  In  some  cMawaa^'f  on  a  raised  citt- 
hootru^  they  set  up  a  large  doll  or  female  figure,  made  of 
cloth  or  wood,  dressed  up  as  a  female,  and  place  a  duikkee 
(hand-mill)  before  her :  she  taking  hold  of  the  handle  of  it 
with  one  hand,  and  putting  wheat  or  rice  into  it  with  the 
other,  goes  through  the  operation  ^  grinding.  As  the 
flour  accumulates  round  the  mill  the  proprietor  removes  it. 

ScMnetimes  they  take  a  cucumber,  a  wat^-^melon,  or  a 
green  plantain,  and  having  pierced  it  through,  near  its 
centre  with  a  couple  of  sharp  knives,  with  their  cutting 
edges  inclined  from  one*  another,  pointing  upwards  and 
downwards,  they  suspend  the  one  by  its  two  ends  to  a,  beam 
or  rafter,  whilst  th^  attach  a  stone  weighing  ten  ortwelve 
^eera  (twenty  or  twenty-four  pounds)  to  the  other;  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  knives  do  not  divide  this  very 
succulent  vegetable. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  the  month  Mohutrttm^  the 
boardqy  made  of  wood,  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  beau- 
tifully painted  and  decorated,  with  such  neck,  arm,  nose, 

■  ■  H  ■  I  I  II  mil  I  111  111  I  ■   1 1  I  II  I         I  I 

*  As  Moosulmans  are  wont  to  do  in  the  act  of  readingp. 
t  Ashoar'khenaSf  in  common  conversation,  are  called  allatcfis;  be- 
cause the  latter  are  in  front  of  them. 
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-jewds  mod  head  omameBts  as  are  usually  worn  by 
MoBsnlinans^  is  lami^t  firom  the  fsainter^s  houses  aooom- 
paided  by  HgfaCed  torchas,  nmrseea^nawh^rtdtersj  &c.  to 
the  ^ukoor-kkama,  where  it  is  pkoed  before  the  ulbtma 
facuig  forwards.  This  is  intended  to  be  a  fac-shnile  of  die 
botrdq^  or  horse,*  which  the  Almighty  sent  frcHn  heaven  by 
fbt  angid  Jibreel  (Gabriel),  to  convey  to  him  his  highness 
Mohmnaiiid  Moostuffii  (the  peaoe^  be.)  on  a  visit  The 
description  of  this  animal  is  as  follows:— He  had  the 
Iwad  and  face  of  a  man;  ears  long;  fovdiead  broad,  and 
shining  like  the  moon ;  eyes  Mack,  like  those  of  a  deer, 
and  brilliant  as  the  stars;  neck  and  breast  of  a  swan;  loins 
of  a  lion ;  tail  and  two  wings  of  a  peacock ;  stature  of  a 
mimma^aee  or  ci  s,  mule;   speed  of  burq  (lightning): 

the  derivaticm  of  its  name,  booraq. 
Many  of  the  Hindoos  have  such  faith  in  these  iaboota^ 

r,  hooraqBj  &c  that  they  even  erect  them  and  like* 
beoome  fuqeen.  And  if  any  fighting  and  bloodshed 
take  piafie  between  the  two  cos/erf-  during  the  Mohurrun^ 
the  Hindoos  who  have  turned  Mc^ummudan  fuqeera  take 
the  part  of  the  Moosulmans  and  fight  against  the  people  of 
their  own  caste ;  nor  do  they,  during  that  period,  partake 
of  any  animallbod  dut  has  not  been  regularly  made  ivti&fiA, 
or  aacarificed  according  to  the  Moosulman  rites  (vide  «ubuh^ 
Glossary). 


*  Or  an  ass,  according  to  some  authorities.    Plate  T.  fig.  4. 

t  Ab  was  the  case  at  Cuddapah  in  1821 ;  when  owing  to  the  greatest 
featt  of  each  of  the  two  castes,  viz.  the  Mohurrum  of  the  Mohum- 
modans,  and  Uie  Dussera/i  or  Churruck  Pooja  of  the  Hindoos,  oc* 
eorring  on  the  same  day,  neither  would  give  way  and  many  were 
killed.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  agreeably  to  Moosulman 
custom,  their  feast  can  not  be  deferred ;  whereas  that  of  the  Hindoos 
■lay,  and  they  may  be  bribed  to  postpone  their's  to  a  more  convenient 
season. 


i 
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During  the  thirteen  days  of  the  Mohurrum  festiTsI, 
Moosulmans  keep  their  dwellings  and  garments  remarkably 
neat  and  cleun,  and  their  bodies  pure  and  undefiled.  They 
even  refrain  from  conjugal  embraces;  and  what  is  also  ex- 
traordinary, some  from  the  first,  others  from  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of  the  moon  till  the  ninth,  pro- 
hibit themselves  even  the  use  of  meat  and  fish,  We/-leaf,  and 
sleeping  on  a  bed.  Should  they  ^eep  on  a  cot,  it  is  turned 
topy  tur\y;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  would  be  disre- 
sj^ectful  in  them  lo  sleep  on  an  elevation,  when  their  Eemams 
(prieflts)  arc  standing  on  the  ground.  On  the  tenth  some 
partake  of  these  enjoyments ;  but  others  abstain  from  the 
tenth  to  the  thirteenth  day. 

From  the  fifth  A' Awn,  at  every  ashoor-khana,  the  nobility 
in  front  of  their  dewan-khanas,  merchants  at  their  gates, 
and  shopkee[>erB  before  their  shops,  have  abdar-kkanae 
(places  where  water  is  kept  for  drinking),  nicely  decorated 
with  a  cloth  ceiling,  and  otlier  ornamental  contrivances. 
There  they  dispense  milk,  ahiirbut,  water  cooled  and 
scented,  to  all  the  people  i  and  at  night  have  illuminations, 
&c.  at  these  placcs- 

On  the  fifth  k'hun,  almost  all  people,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  put  on  a  sj/lee*  or  gnjra,  especially  unmar- 
ried people,  who  are  particularly  fond  of  it:  the  married 
SL'ldom  wear  them.  Married  women  are  not  allowed  to 
show  their  faces  to  their  husbands  during  the  ten  days  of 
the  first  Mohurrum  ^fter  marriage,  at  which  time  they  are 

•  ^Ift  is  pmbtcniBtic  of  Ihp  dress  uf  Ihe  rc«l  Brntwn-fu^rs  who 
are  euU  to  have  taxneifaqeer)  ihruugh  i^lcf  fnr  Hussun  nnd  Ilosciiii 
Thoy  have  it  mndc  of  hair ;  whereas,  on  thia  occusiuo,  it  is  made  of 
Ibrcad,  green  or  red,  Ihe  former  to  rejireBcnt  the  green  colour  of 
lliuBuo's  body,  rendered  bo,  loun  after  hla  deHlli,by  the  uffecta  of  the 
[Hiiaoa;  Iho  latter  the  Wood  with  which  Hoseiu'a  body  wns  imhueit 
when  sloiii  in  the  lielit  of  hsttlc. 
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kept  iqpart  from  one  another*  They  observe  the  same  custom 
during  the  i4mira  tayxee  (first  thirteen  days  of  the  month 
Sufur)  as  also  during  the  days  of  the  bafa  wufat^  from  the 
first  until  the  oor«*-day  (in  the  month  Rubbee^oaa-sanee) ;. 
fiir  these  days  are  esteemed  evil,  and  no  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment should  take  place  during  them.  The  learned  con- 
ttder  such  things  unlawful  and  never  wear  them. 

It  is  undoubtedly  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  Mohum- 
mudan  law ;  but  so  it  is,  that  in  Hindoostan  they  attend 
more  to  these  customs  than  to  the  (Jurx)  divine  commands. 
I  mean,  such  as  appljring  ubeer  to  the  faces  of  children, 
putting  on  them  green  dresses,  such  aa  jamas,  ungurkhasj 
or  kooriaa,  and  wearing  these  themselves.  The  nobility, 
as  well  as  the  respectable  among  the  middling  classes  of 
peofde,  content  themsdves  with  merely  tying  a  aylee  or 
gnfra  round  their  wrists. 

Descriptitm  of  the  Mohurrum  Fuqeers, 

Of  these  there  are  many  varieties,  most  of  whom  attire 
themselves  in  their  new  garb  on  the  fifth  k'hun ;  a  few  on 
the  second ;  and  still  fewer  on  the  sixth  or  seventh.  These 
I  shaU  separately  notice ;  and 

Ist  The  Sylee  toala  (vulgo  Suhaylee  tvalay»  or  those 
who  wear  a  aylee  (a  necklace  of  coloured*}-  thread  worn  by 
Juqeers). 

Attaran  (perfumers)  and  putway  (makers  of  fringe  and 
tape)  manufacture  for  the  occasion  red  and  green  sylee, 
alias  asdee  (a  necklace  of  a  skein  of  thread),  as  well  as  brace- 
lets, termed  mwnurun  and  gujra,  beautifully  ornamented 
with  g(dd  and  silver  thread,  which  are  purchased;  but 


•  Vide  Oors^  Glo«8ary. 

t  Sglee$  of  flowers  are  worn  on  other  occasions. 
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pvdPious  to  poltiDg  Aeon  on,  they  place  together  with  tkem 
OA  a  tray,  some  sweetmeat,  and  wogftDa  («&v.  eAooraoay, 
sugar,  and  pkooiafUHf)y  and  a  cAicragee ;  and  baying  offered 
fmUfAa  QFier  them^  tb^  first  pat  a  small  asdee  around  the 
Amidols  neok^  and  thao,  either  there  (Ht  after  ^ng  home, 
wear  them  round  thai  necks  and  wrists^  if  the  gujfa  be 
worn  only  on  one  hand,  it  is  invariably  on  the  right;  the 
goammnm  is  always  on  the  right  only.  Their  dress  ia  the 
usual  one.  The  moc^awir  after  the  fateeha  helpe  bimaelf 
to  tbe  churagee  and  some  of  the  fmks,  and  returns  the  rest^ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  old  and  young  peo]^  tie 
a  piece  of  green  doth  on  both  the  upper  annsb 

Settle  of  these  fuqeer^  ^PP^y  ^^^b^T  to  their  iaces;  and 
holdup  an  oad  hutt&s  (benjamin  pasiile)  lighted  in  thar 
bander  ga  out  abegging. 

2.  Banuwa  (prop,  bay  nutvaj  L  e.  indigent,)  fuqeeratu 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  following  dress.  They  wear 
on  the  head  a  topee  (Juqeer's  taj  or  cap),  a  sylee^  a  shawl, 
or  a  gold  mundetl ;  on  tbe  neck,  a  kufnee  at  an  alfii^  ied» 
grec^  or  white,  and  a  syteet  tmbeek.  (see  Grlossary),  awi 
huniha ;  on  the  wrists,  a  ioomurmn  or  gn^ ;  round  the 
waist,  a  hong^  dhotee^  or  limggote ;  and  round  the  r%ht 
ankle,  a  dot  or  a  rilfer  toraj  or  nothing  at  all.  They  apply 
vibeer  to  the  face^  asd  carry  in  the  hand  a  £nii  or  ch^kuan*e€ 
(a  switch),  a  sword,  or  sang  (a  javelin  wholly  composed  of 

Theyfageeira  of  this  class  have  adistinet  guroh  (band) 
among^  tfaemseWes,  wiA«  different  ranks  and  denDminatiaas^ 
thus:  1.  a maoraitod  or  sur-guroh  (chief  of  the  troop),  whom 
they  all  agree  to  obey.  Under  him  there  is,  2.  a  kkule^ii^ 
who  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  him  as  a  minister  to  a 
king ;  3.  a  Vhundaree  shahy  a  house-steward  who  has  charge 
of. the  storebouse>or  distributer ;  i.axiiaue  siak,  to  call  and 
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pceflg  aad  cogvcy  orders  (an  aide-de^^amp  ?)^ 
njahtiskak,  to dired  Ae  order  of  movements;  6L  a 
to  keep  ofder  and  discipline;  7.  a  dad,  the  friend; 
8L  an  oi  M4»im'94iliik  (literally^  6od  ia  tbe  judge) ;  9.  an 

cotnnander;   10.  a  fmqed^-oot-^bqroy  wbose 
it  ia  to  pioeecd  in  £rant  of  the  tioopy  and  proclaim 
tlie  pnites  and  atttibatea  of  the  Detty>  as  an  injuncticni  U> 

On  arriving  at  an  aAoor-kkauaf  the  troop  of  Jkqeers, 
dbamng  themeelvea  up  in  two  or  three  lines  in  front  of  it^ 
the  dmi  calk  out  his  own  name  *^  dost\^  the  kfOwal  answers 
^^h/T'duxi^'^nuM-agHjst.^*  Then  the  o^AooAm-^  fitfoAf  fn^n 
iba  Tight  flank  eaUa  out  his  own  name  twice^  and  from  the 
left  at4awrirlMlnr>  re*echoes  his  name  twice.  After,  the 
adabii  Aah  repeats  ihefateeha  bay  dwrfaX  alone  with  a  loud 
vdce,  and  at  the  conclusion  caUs  CNit  the  word  ^fakdiar 
when  aD  the/k^ders  repeat  the  a9ora-e-€i24titiuf§  once,  and 
a^  qooUkoo-aUah^  three  times,  and  read  the  duroodi  and 
finish  h]r  drawing  ih^  hands  over  their  faces.  Then  the 
mkfhtt  skah  (lawgiver)  repeats  sentences  or  couplets  which 
have  reference  to  the  excellence  of  his  own  profession — the 
law,— «nd  then  bawls  out  the  following  exclamations :  ^'  Eh- 
mara-e^hyduree  f  ^  when  the  rest  resound  "  Fa-Aoor** 
Again,  the  former  calls  out  "  ek  narore-ptrnjutun  Tf  f  they 
all  exclaim  "ya  hooT  "«A  narare-char-yar-erbasuffarW 


*  *'  What  pl«a3e8  Him,"  ue.  the  Almighty. 

t  Wbicli^  like  uU-umr-e-UUahy  signifies,  <<  the  command  is  from 
God."  t  Or  introductory  part  of  the/rf^Ma. 

§  Chap.  i.  Qoraiu  li  Chap.  cxii.   Qoran, 

V  An  exclamation  to  Hydur.  **  O  Hel  (i.  e.  God). 

tt  A  call  to  the  five,  t.  e.  Mohummud,  Allee,  Fateema,  Hussun,  and 
Uowiq. 

IX  A  call  to  the  four  virtuoua  fsiends,  viz,  Aboo  Buknr,  Oomur^ 
Oosman,  and  Allee. 


(( 
(( 
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the  rest  call  out  ^^ya  hoo  f  ^^  ek  nara-e^huheedan-dusht'e' 
kurbullar*  they  reply  ^^pa  kooT  After  that  the  adalut 
fhahj  having  repeated  the  following  hemistich,  remains 
silent,  viz.  <<  ya  hoo  ya  man  hoo  la-morha  U-ltiUarho  r  f 
the  band  oifuqeers  reply,  ^^  wuh  da-hoo  la  skureeku  lu  hoo 
o  ush-hudrdo-wCna  MohunCmudoon  nbdurhoo  oomdurhoo*  o 
russool-lu^hooyX    Then  the  adalut  shah  repeats  this  line, 

arzoo  darum  hay  hhdkayan  gudum.'^§    The  band  answer, 
'Jbo4ee-d-ayy  chusm-e^dzunif  dum^iu-dum.'^W 

As  they  proceed,  the  ftuqeeb  ool/bgra  calls  out  ^^hosh 
buT'dum;  nuzur  bur  qudum;  sujffur  dur  unttun;  khiltvut 
dur  anfamun.    Bu-Juztd-e  pwyutun.     Ya  attee  mudud!^% 

If  this  band  of  Juqeers  sit  at  any  ashoor-hhanai  the  pro- 
prietor of  it  treats  them  with  a  hoogqa^  tumbohoo  (tobacco), 
shurbutj  cloves,  and  cardamoms ;  and  if  he  can  afford  it, 
entertains  them  with  Khichree, 

Those  dus-masee^  or  ten-month;/ii9e^«  (so  called  because 
for  ten  {lays)  speak  and  converse  in  the  same  style  as  the 
real  /nqeers  or  devotees,  who  are  termed  bara-maseey  or 
twelve-month^/iije^tf,  because  they  continue  so  from  one 

*  An  exclamation  to  the  martyrs  of  the  plain  of  Kurbulla. 

t  <'  O  God,  thou  art  the  only  true  God,  and  there  is  none  else." 

I  <*  He  is  One  and  there  is  not  another  with  him,  and  I  give  true 
**  witness  that  the  man  Mohummud  is  his  faithful  servant  sent  by  him." 

$  Grant  me  the  dust,  beneath  that  foot  which  lies, 

II  As  a  coUyrium  to  adorn  mine  eyes. 

IT  Literally  "  guard  your  breath ;"  i.  e.  have  always  God's  name  on 
your  lips.  "  Keep  your  eyes  on  your  feet ;"  i.  e.  whilst  walking,  con- 
stantly repeat  the  kuima,  (a)  "  Travel  sitting  at  home ;"  t .  e.  let  your 
mind  contemplate  God  and  his  works.  "In  assemblies  converse  with 
your  beloved ;"  t.  e.  in  all  places,  even  in  a  crowd,  have  sweet  commu- 
nion with  God.  <'By  the  grace  of  the  Punjutun.  O  Allee!  Assist." 


(a)  This  consists  in  four  words  which  the  pious  invariably  repeat 
over  and  over  when  walking,  and  revolve  in  their  minds  one  word  at 
every  step  they  take.  The  words  are,  Ist.  Lah,  2d.  Il-lah-heih,  3d. 
Il-lajff  4th.  L^h. 
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end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  Among  themselves  they  call 
one  another  by  the  name  of  *^eea  hadee  attah  ^  ^^^^  fnoordmd 
attak^  *^eeako9em^  *^eea  eemumT  and  if  they  call  one,  or 
address  him,  they  say,  ^*  bawa  P  or  <^  data  /^  or  <'  dooneea^ 
door  /*  **  What !  will  you  not  give  theyiijcerd  some  hAorOn 
kowree*  (money)  to  purchase  «oo»iioo/(arsenic — theirfood)  ?^ 
jRtfeers  technically  denominate  rupees  kotora-kowree.  If 
any  one  does  not  give  them  something,  they  repeat  the 
fcdiowing  couplet : 

Data  ihay  to  mwrgy-ay^  ruh-gy-ay  mukk*hee  choos  ; 
DaymhlayfM  hooch  nu-heen^  lumay  ko  mowjood. 

The  gen'rous  all  are  dead  and  gone, 
And  niggard  churls  remain  alone ; 
Of  charity  we  hear  no  more, 
But  struggling  each  to  swell  his  store.f 

When  they  are  about  to  depart  from  any  place,  the 
nuqeeb-ool^fbgra  repeats  the  following  couplet : 

Ugurgaytee^  ntr-a-sur^  badyeerud^ 
Churag-e-MooqlnUan  hurgiz  numeerud. 

Were  this  vast  universe  one  blast  of  rushing  air, 
The  lamp  of  Ood's  elect  would  bum  undying  there.t 

and  after,  calls  out  ^^shakir  ho  shuhur^  moonhir  ko  "  tukkur.*^^ 
Then  the  band  reply,  "  rah  e-mowla  deen-e-pygumbur.'' 


*  Kowra  literally  means  a  large  shell ;  kowree  a  small  one. 

t  Literally, 

<'  The  generous  are  all  dead,  misers  are  only  left; 

"  There  is  no  giving  or  taking,  but  they  are  e'er  ready  to  fight.*' 

X  Lit.  "  Were  the  whole  universe  filled  with  wind,  it  could  not 
*<  possibly  extinguish  the  light  (t.  e.  the  offspring)  of  the  Elect." 

S  Literally,  "  sugar  to  the  believing  (f>.  grateful  worshipper),  and  a 
**  thump  to  the  unbelieving ;"  i.  e.  may  the  benevolent  be  rewarded, 
and  those  who  deny  us  be  punished ;  or,  blessings  be  to  the  charitable 
and  curses  to  those  who  refuse  us. 

II  **  We  are  on  the  road  to  heaven,  and  our  religion  is  that  of  the 
«  Prophet." 

O 
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These  fkqeers  go  about  repeating  and  acting  as  above 
described. 

3.  Mufnom-  ^  The  dress  is  as  follows :  on  the  head,  a 
fooFs-cap,  or  a  long  sugar-loaf  paper  cap,  having  a  queu 
behind,  made  of  slips  of  paper,  traib'ng  along  the  ground, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  gold-Ieaf,  &c.  Sometimes  the 
cap  h  made  with  panes  of  glass  all  round,  in  the^  form  of  a 
lantern,  having  suspended  on  the  outside  of  it  shreds  of 
baygur  (tinfoil)  or  tinsel,  or  white  and  red  net-worked 
paper.  They  put  a  lighted  wax-candle  inside  of  it,  and 
wearing  it  at  night,  walk  about :  it  has  a  pretty  appearance. 
Instead  of  a  cap  they  sometimes  wear  a  shawl  or  red  doputta^ 
or  any  other  cloth ;  others  again  have  ripe  lemons  threaded 
dangling  all  round  the  head.  Round  the  neck,  a  red,  yellow, 
black,  or  white  doputta  is  twisted,  and  worn  in  the  form  of 
a  hudHhee  or  heemaely  or  a  shawl  or  handkerchief  passed 
through  rings.  The  body  is  besmeared  with  sundul  or 
Khwrree  (pipe-clay).  On  each  arm  two  or  three  handker- 
chiefs are  tied,  with  their  ends  dangling,  and  sometimes  a 
bttzoo4nmd  over  one  of  them.  Round  the  waist  is  a  goargee 
(breeches)  or  lomggee.  In  their  handb  they  carry  a  korla 
(prop,  kora)  cat-<M)ne  (thick)  tail,  a  kuChar  or  dagger,  a 
sword,  a  bicK'hwa  (sort  of  dagger),  a  truiroOf  or  two  antelope- 
horns  joined  at  their  base,  a  sang  (a  javelin  all  of  iron),  a 
qwnchee  (whip),  or  a  cKhwrret  (switch).  On  the  legs  is  a 
g^hoongroo  or  g*hdntee.  Some  dso  having  fixed  limes  to  the 
points  of  a  couple  of  bicKhway^  fasten  one  on  each  arm. 

Thus  equipped,  they  proceed  to  each  ashoor-hhana  and 
dance  in  a  circle  (which  dance  is  termed  ghoomnay  or  whirl- 
ing), and  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  duff,  (Append.  Mus. 


♦  LiterallVf  **  Frantic,"  the  name  of  a  famous  lover,  whose  mistress 
was  Lyla  (p.  195) :  the  Abelard  and  Heloise  of  the  East. 
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laitr.)  *  The  figure  of  the  dance  consifits  in  four  motions, 
to  which  thej  keep  time  by  repeating  the  following  words 
prntracted  in  the  utterance  ^*allee!  alleef  allee!  Vhum  T* 
4  LylOy  the  wife  of  (the  preceding)  MufnooMi.  Among 
the  ihgmaa  set  cifiiqeerB  ^there  is  one  to  represent  Lyla, 
whote  dress  is  as  follows :  He  has  the  whole  surface  of 
Us  body,  from  head  to  foot,  glued  over  with  cotton ;  even 
the  cloth  which  he  wears  in  the  form  of  a  Acn^pofe  around  his 
waist  (the  only  dress  he  has)  undergoes  the  same  operation. 
In  his  hands  be  holds  a  cup,  scnnetimes  full  of  swidid  or 
Mkaarbmiy  or  a  man^s  skuU-cup,  a  cocoa-nut  shell,  or  a  turtle 
ektppa  (calipash)  and  a  fan  or  paper  nosegay.  On  the 
bead  he  wears  a  three-cornered  paper  cap. 

5.  Rhurrung,  This  man^s  whole  body  is  besmeared  with 
talgayroo  (red  ochre)  mixed  with  water.  He  ties  a  shawl, 
handkerchief,  or  any  coloured  cloth  on  the  head  ¥rith  a 
•mall  flag  fixed  on  the  top;  and  like  the  mt^jnoona  he 
wears  heemaelg  (shoulder-belts)  of  doputtas.  On  his  loins 
or  legs  are  g'hoang-rao,  ghanteean,  or  zung  and  goorgee 
(breeches).  He  girds  his  loins  well,  and  in  dancing,  kicks 
his  posteriors  with  his  heels,  calling  out  ^^  AUee  i  AUee  / 
"  AUee!  zungT 

6.  AfuUung.  Their  head-dress  consists  of  a  knob  or  knot 
00  one  side  made  with  the  hair  or  cloth,  passed  through 
a  ekukkuvyf  around  which  they  twist  red  thread,  kin* 
nateej^  or  gofha.§    On  each  wrist  are  two  or  four  kurray 


•  JSrhuntf  or  Bhooniy  a  corruption  of  g*hoom  {i.  e,  go  round). 

t  Chukkur,  a  weapon  (resembling  a  quoit  in  size  and  shape),  used 
principally  by  the  geeks  (sikhs)  consisting  of  an  iron  ring,  which  they 
throw  with  great  dexterity.  They  carry  it  about  them  on  the  head 
placed  on  the  top  of  their  turbans. 

t  Kinnaree,  broad  gold  or  silver  lace. 

k  Goi^ha,  narrow  gold  or  silver  lace. 

o2 
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(metallic  bracelets*).  The  edge  of  a  handkerchief  (gooloo^ 
bund)  is  passed  under  one  arm  and  the  two  upper  ends 
fastened  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  a  aylee^  kunfha, 
mala^  and  tuabeeh  are  put  round  the  neck.  A  kufMnur- 
bund  of  any  kind  of  cloth  encircles  the  waist ;  a  lungota  is 
passed  round  the  loins,  and  on  the  right  ankle  is  a  dal  or 
tora. 

These  men  likewise  roam  alK)ut,  visit  the  ctshoor-kkanay 
and  moving  their  hands,  rattle  the  hurray ;  and  so  doing 
call  out  "  Kurk  shah  mudar  Tf  or  "  Kurk  hoo  TJ  Then 
one  of  the  mullungs  repeats  the  following  couplet : 

Hurchu  daree,  surfkoon  dur  reth-e  hooy 
Lun  timahoU  bum  huia  tunjnqoo; 

Let  all  your  wealth  to  pious  works  be  gi%*en, 
What*8  sown  in  charity  is  reaped  in  Heaven.^ 

then  all  the  rest  sing  out  in  reply,  "  Kurk  deen  r  \\ 

7.  Anggayt'hee  shah  (or  king  Chafing-dish).  His  garb 
is  as  follows,  viz. :  the  head  bare,  or  a  aylee  wound  round 
it ;  a  lunggotee  round  the  loins,  and  an  iron  chain  for  a 
waist-belt.  The  body  is  rubbed  over  with  Vhurree  (pipe- 
clay) or  bhubhoot  (cow-dung  ashes) ;  and  he  carries  in  one 
hand  a  dust-ptmna  (or  pair  of  tongs). 

He  walks  about  with  an  anggaythee  or  chafing-dish  ;  ».  e. 
a  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel  held  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  kindling  and  blazing  a  fire,  in  which  he  heats  one 
end  of  an  iron  chain,  while  the  other  end,  with  a  rope 
fastened  to  it,  hangs  outside.  Thus  h6  visits  the  ashoor- 
khanas ;  and  there  holding  up  the  chain  by  the  rope  with 


•  Of  iron,  brass,  or  copper. 

t  A  call  to  our  saint.  Shah  Mudar !  t  A  call  to  Hira ! 

§  Lit.  Whatever  you  have,  spend  it  on  the  road  of  Him  (in  the  ser- 
vice of  God) :  they  will  never  obtain  any  good  until  they  bestow  it. 
II  A  call  to  religion ! 
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one  hand,  dips  the  other  into  oil,  and  draws  it  along  the 
ved-hot  part;  when  instantly  an  immense  and  sudden  blaze 
is  prodiioedy  to  the  great  consternation  and  surprise  of  the 
bystanders,  who  are  equally  astonished  that  his  hand  does 
not*  bum  by  carrying  in  it  so  much  fire  on  a  thin  earthen 
▼easeL  The  latter,  however,  he  contrives  to  do,  by  filling 
the  bottom  of  the  chafing-dish  with  a  mixture  of  the  pulp 
of  aloes  and  cow-dung,  and  placing  over  it  ashes,  which 
lenudn  moist  under  a  kindled  fire  twenty-four  hours,  and 
prevent  the  vessel  getting  hot 

&  Siddee  (prop,  syedee),  or  African.  Ten  or  twelve 
men  blacken  their  bodies  with  lamp-black  and  oil,  to  re- 
semble so  many  negroes.  Their  dress  is  as  follows.  For 
the  head,  an  ill-shaped  cap,  made  of  sheep  or  goatskin,  with 
the  wool  or  hair  on,  or  of  blanket  or  mat.  Round  the  waist, 
over  a  small  lunggotecj  they  wear  deer  or  sheepskins  with 
the  hair  or  wool  on,  blankets,  sackcloth,  or  mats.  In  the 
left  hand  they  carry  a  bow  made  of  bamboo,  and  in  the 
right  a  small  stick  fastened  to  a  cocoanut-shell,  containing 
some  gravel  covered  with  white  cloth,  and  sometimes  Yiscv^ 
ing  ghoangroas  (small  bells)  also  attached  to  it. 

Thus  equipped  they  visit  the  ashoar-Jchanas^  and  dance 
to  the  rattling  of  their  cocoanut-shells,  with  the  handle  of 
which  they  strike  their  bows. 

In  place  of  the  bow  and  cocoanut-shell,  they  sometimes 
have  a  moosul  in  the  left  hand,  on  which  they  strike  with  a 
stick  in  the  right 

By  contorting  their  mouths,  they  mimic  the  talk  of  ne- 
groes, to  which  the  imitation  bears  a  strong  resemblance, 
and  they  appear  to  people  like  real  Africans. 

Sometimes  among  their  troops  one  assumes  the  character 
of  the  gentler  sex.  Her  complexion  and  head-dress  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  men,  but  she  has  a  blanket  wrapped 
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round  her  waist,  hanging  down  to  the  feet,  and  wears  a 
cholee  (bodice),  and  is  more  particularly  distingui^ed  by 
having  an  artificial  breast  dangling  down  to  her  knees.  She 
is  employed  in  beating  the  ground  with  a  moosul  (or  long 
wooden  pestle),  while  the  men,  dancing  round  her,  laugh 
and  joke  with  her. 

9*  Bur-go-lay  or  bug4ay  (paddy  birds).  Ten  or  twelve 
moi,  all  of  one  height,  rub  the  whole  of  their  bodies  over 
with  cow-dung  ashes,  and  wear  on  their  heads  white  paper 
caps,  all  of  one  pattern,  and  a  lunggota  round  the  loins. 

They  go  about,  holding  one  another  by  the  waist,  imi- 
tating the  sound  of  paddy-birds.  One  of  them  assumes 
the  character  of  a  bhyree  shah  (king  hawk),  and  every  now 
and  then  suddenly  darts  upon  the  paddy-birds;  who  in- 
stantly crouch  or  disperse,  and  conceal  themselves  behind 
the  people.  If  they  surround  any  one  out  of  fun,  they 
keep  whirling  round  him  and  do  not  allow  him  to  escape. 
In  short  they  sport  like  real  falcons  and  herons. 

10.  Kuwway  shtih  (king  crow).  They  besmear  their 
whole  bodies  with  pipe-clay,  wear  a  Jama  made  of  a*  blanket 
and  sylees  on  their  heads  and  around  their  necks;  and 
saying  a  variety  of  ludicrous  things,  walk  about  each  with 
a  cage  in  his  hand,  containing  a  crow,  (sometimes  also 
a  frog)  or  carrying  a  branch  of  a  tree,  with  a  crow  fastened 
to  it  by  the  l^s. 

11.  Hafh  kutoray-wiilay  (carriers  of  jugs  in  their  hands). 
They  wear  a  shawl,  ayke,  or  daputta  on  the  head,  imd  a 
gooloobund  and  kufneej  or  heemael,  all  red,  green,  or  yel- 
low, round  the  neck.  The  body  or  face  is  besmeared  with 
etmdulj  and  they  have  gujray  on  their  wrists;  handker- 
chiefs on  their  arms ;  a  UMng  round  their  Icnns,  and  a  silver 
taray  or  dal  round  the  right  ankle. 

With  a  cup  in  the  hand,  they  go  about  recounting  the 
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florrows  of   the   Makurruim  before-mentioDed^  narrating 

oelebnited  battles,  or  reciting  eulogiums  on  individuals. 

The  people,  od  being  pleased  with  these,  drop  some  money 

into  the  cup.    These  go  about  in  pairs,  and  moving  their  cups 

from  side  to  side,  sometimes  sing  to  the  following  effect : 

Pyia  day  na  ray  Baboo  ; 
Pysa  day  na  ree  Maee : 
Pysa  day  na  ray  AlWi ; 
Hdfh  kutora  doodhka. 

O  God !  grant  some  money ; 
Good  master !  some  money ; 
Sweet  mistress !  some  money ; 
For  the  milk-jug,  my  honey  !* 

or, 

Durreea  menjuhazan  chtdana; 
Deen  ka  bowta  churhana  ; 
Bayyee  Bungata  layna; 
Syr  kurro  Room  o  Sham  ka. 

Our  ships  must  sail  across  the  ocean, 
Our  sacred  flag  be  put  in  motion. 
To  seize  Bengala's  plains  combine. 
Then  march  through  Rome  and  Palestincf 

Concluding  with  the  chorus  "  HdtJi-kutora  doodh  ka^ 
(or  the  milk  hand-jug). 

12.  JtUlaleean  or  khakeean.  These  have  no  particular 
dress,  but  wear  fanciful  caps  of  every  description,  and  im- 
mense turbans  of  straw,  leather,  or  mat.  On  the  neck  they 
have  rosaries  and  necklaces  made  of  all  sorts  of  fruits. 
Some  have  their  faces  half  blackened.  Their  bodies  are 
covered  all  over  with  pipeclay ;  they  wear  thousands  of 
kinds  of  garlands  around  their  necks ;  and  sometimes  have 
dried  pumpkins  hanging  suspended  from  all  parts  of  them. 

One  of  the  band  carries  in  his  hand  a  female  doll  of  a 


•  Lit.  I  say,  master,  give  pice !  I  say,  mistress,  give  pice !  O  God, 
grant  some  pice  !  To  the  carrier  of  the  milk-jug. 

t  Or  rather  through  Syria  and  Turkey  or  the  Eastern  empire. 
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hideous  fonn,  with  which  he  taunts  people  by  telling  them 
that  it  is  their  grandmother ;  while  each  of  the  rest  has 
some  leather  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  club,  with  which 
they  strike  every  poor  man  or  woman  on  the  head  that 
comes  in  their  way.     Thus  they  go  about  sporting. 

IS.  Nugshorbimdee  (a  particular  class  of  fuqeers  so 
called).  Very  few  assume  this  character.  Their  dress  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Baninoa  fuqeers  before  mentioned, 
with  two  things  additional,  A-kwrta  and  an  alfa ;  but  their 
characteristic  mark  is  a  lamp  burning  in  the  hand,  and  their 
making  their  appearance  only  at  night.  The  lamp  is 
formed  into  two  compartments,  the  upper  one  (in  the 
centre)  contains  the  oil ;  the  other  is  empty,  to  receive  the 
pice  or  cowries,  or  such  presents  as  the  charitable  are  dis- 
posed to  give.  They  walk  about  the  lanes  and  bcunarSj  re- 
peating excellent  verses  in  praise  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the 
anguish  of  the  grave :  also  rehearsing  the  innumerable 
advantages  of  a  light ;  thus : 

Ldkh'dn  kuror  khurch  ka, 
Bdn/^hay  ug^w  muhuiy 
KMleepurra  ruhayga 
Dumree  ka  nuheen  churag. 

If  on  one  palace  millions  you  expend, 
Without  B  lamp  of  half  a  farthing's  cost, 

Your  edifice  is  void  from  end  to  end, 
Its  colours  hlank,  its  gorgeous  beauties  lost. 

He  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  spec- 
tators, men,  women,  and  children.  When  any  one  brings 
a  child  to  him,  he  applies  a  little  of  the  burnt  wick  of  his 
lamp  to  its  forehead  or  cheek,  in  order  that  the  diild  may 
not  cry  much  and  be  obstinate. 

14.  Hcyee  Ahtnuq  and  Hajee  Bay^umqoof  (Pilgrim 
Fool  and  Pilgrim  Idiot).  They  wear  uncommonly  long 
caps  on  the  bead;    aifoy  or  a  large  joobba  and  mala 
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louDtl  (he  neck;  and  eaich  one  carries  in  the  liand  an 
axffiDous  sized  rosary,  a  wooden  platter,  large  or  small, 
sod  an  imtneDse  long  walking-stick-  They  have  a  beard 
reaching  down  tu  the  navel,  inustacliioN,  the  hair  of  the 
heaii  formed  of  flax,  and  enurnious  artificial  paunches; 
which,  visiting  the  ashoor-khanas,  they  strike  against  one 
another;  and  standing  back  to  back,  say  their  prayers,  and 
stooping,  also  strike  their  posteriors  together.  Tliey  hold 
such  comit^al  cunversations,  and  have  such  ogling  with  one 
anotlier,  that  a  person  who  has  not  smiled  for  a  dozen  years, 
or  is  absorbed  in  religious  reverie,  will  at  the  very  sight  of 
thc«e  bufluuns,  and  on  hearing  their  arguments,  scarcely  be 
ul>le  to  refrain  from  laughing. 

15.  BooddhOf  Booddhee  (an  old  man  and  an  old  woman). 
A  couple  of  men  representing  these,  sit  on  a  high  scaftoUU 
ing.  The  old  man  exhibiting  a  male  countenance  painted 
on  ck>th  fastened  to  his  face,  with  a  long  white  beard,  and  a 
wooden  swcrd  in  his  hand,  threatens  tlie  spectators  below, 
if  any  one  utter  aught  against  the  old  woman,  his  wife. 
He  sits  in  a  state  of  taciturnity  shaking  his  head ;  the  two 
every  now  and  then  kissing  each  other.  The  old  woman, 
also  wearing  a  female  mask  painted  on  cloth  with  a  large 
Tiuth  (or  ring)  suspended  to  her  nose,  and  imitating  the 
ahrill  voice  of  an  old  woman,  keeps  chattering  a  number  of 
such  ridiculous  things  as  no  one  ever  heard  before.  Aa  to 
the  vtJubility  of  Hajee  Jkmufi,  Sjc.  they  may  be  said  to  be 
children  or  infants  compared  to  this  old  woman  whose  gift 
of  the  gab  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with 
among  old  women  in  real  life,  and  can  only  be  conceived 
by  hearing  her. 

16-  BtSffh  (or  tiger).  They  make  on  artificial  figure  of 
a  tiger  with  split  bamboos  and  cover  it  with  cloth  painted 
like  its  skin,  arming  his  nails  with  sharp  iron  claws  like 
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those  of  that  animal.  The  man  entering  his  cell  runs 
crawling  on  all  fours,  playing  about  in  the  bazar.  Or  they 
paint  their  own  bodies  in  imitation  of  a  tig^,  wear  aoftotea 
and  kacVha  about  the  waist,  and  a  chain  or  ix^  tied  to 
the  loins,  with  a  long  bamboo  tail  suj^rted  by  two  or 
three  men;  and  walking  and  running  about  with  a  piece  of 
flesh  in  their  mouths,  frighten  the  people.  The  children 
run  away  at  the  sight  of  them.  If,  to  witness  sport,  any 
person  gives  one  c^  them  a  sheep,  he  throws  it  down  on  the 
ground,  and  like  a  real  tiger,  catches  it  by  the  throat  with 
his  teeth  and  sucks  its  blood ;  and  tearing  open  its  abdomen, 
he  takes  out  its  entrails  and  even  eats  a  little  of  its  flesh : 
the  people  who  attend  him  walking  ofi^  with  the  rest.  Some 
make  a  hollow  tiger^s  head  with  wood,  and  insert  the  head 
into  it,  and  wear  a  sburraee  and  angurVha  painted  over 
like  the  skin  of  a  tiger. 

17.  Muikee  Shah,  Four  or  five  of  thejuUaleefuqeera 
carry  each  a  mtUkee  (small  earthen  pot)  in  their  hands, 
containing  ohunnay  (Bengal  horse-gram),  rattling  them  aa 
they  go  along.  Every  now  and  then  they  take  a  handful 
of  the  gram  and  offer  it  to  the  people ;  but  the  moment  any 
one  stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  they  put  it  into 
their  own  mouth,  and  point  to  the  heavens. 
'  First  one  of  them  repeats  some  ludicrous  verse  or  other 
by  himself;  then  the  rest  join  him  and  repeat  the  same  in 
chorus. 

.  18.  Chutnee  Shah.  His  dress  is  like  that  of  the  jallalee^ 
but  he  has  a  small  mortar  tied  to  his  loins  and  a  pestle  in 
bis  hand*^  Having  put  into  the  mortar  a  little  green  g^ger, 
garlic,  tamarind,  chillies^  sweetmeats,  nuyoon^  bhung^  in 
short  any  thing  eatable,  he  pounds  them,  innging,  ^\I  am 
^^  making  qaxee^e  chuinee  T  '^  I  am  making  kotwaVs 
^^  chutnee r  ^^IwoitnakivigaoobuhdaT'e  chutnee T  '^Most 
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Ndelkious  ckutnee .'"  "  Bravo,  chtttnee  r  and  as  he  some- 
in  distributes  some  of  it  among  children,  there  is  gene- 
lb  ■  great  number  surrounding  hiin.  Occasionally  Iwth 
B  and  women  among  tlie  spectators  l>eg  some  of  it  and 
^it ;  for  being  comjxised  of  a  variety  of  eatables,  it  has 
rthe  time  a  very  agreeable  taste ;  but  when  majoon  or 
witung  is  mixed  with  it,  the  young  and  old  }Kople,  not 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  inebriating  substances,  are  so 
^■^HpKh  alTected  by  it,  that  some  lie  innensible  for  hours, 
^^^^■Be  others  become  incoherent  in  their  speech. 
^^^^39-  Hukeem  (or  physician).  His  dress  is  like  that  of  the 
'  benutra.     He  ossiunes  the  character  of  an  old   sage,  and 

liaviug  procured  a  lean  miserable  looking  tattno,*  places  on 
his  back  upwards  of  two  hundred  little  bags,  with  all  sorts 
of  seeds,  leaves,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.  and  either  takes  his  seat 
on  the  animal  or  walks  alongside  of  him.  Wherever  he 
rests  he  takes  the  drugs  off  the  Iiorse;  and  repeating  their 
name*,  jocularly  descants  on  the  peculiar  and  excellent 
vinuea  of  each.  For  example,  holding  up  a  parcel  to  the 
ifiectators,  he  obBer^■es:  "  Thiscontainsan  excellent  powder 
'■  which  is  a  capital  laxative  ;  if  given  to  one  whose  bowels 
"  are  r^iJar  and  wlio  does  not  require  it,  it  gently  ojwns 
"  them,  procuring   certainly   not   more  than  a  hundred 

k evacuations,  and  each  motion  reducing  the  patient  to  hi.s 
last  extremity.  By  the  use  of  it,  not  the  slightest  vestige 
of  impurity  or  corruption  will  remain ;  nay,  the  very 
sntestiites  themselves  will  be  purged  out:  but,  that  is  a 
Xiatter  of  not  the  least  consequence.  To  remedy  the 
looeenesft,  I  shall  administer  such  a  bolus,  that  the  dis- 
"  charge  will  continue  even  after  death."  Again:  "  I 
"  hare  a  pill  of  such  virtue  in  my  possession,  given  to  me 

"  A  very  inferior  ■peciea  of  horse,  bred  in  the  country,  value  from 
•even  tu  twenty  rupees,  i.  e.  from  about  fourteen  to  forty  ehillingij. 
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^^  by  my  father  on  his  death-bed,  called  jummal  akhta^  that 
'*  if  it  be  exhibited  to  a  ba-wuqoof  (sensible  man),  he  will  in 
<<  a  very  few  minutes  be  transformed  into  sifakhtii,  alias 
^^  a  &aj^tc;t49Qo/'(orfool).'"  And^^Hereisanto^'unmadeofa 
^*  seed  which  his  highness  my  preceptor,  Zad  ooUa  hoo 
^^  OomuruhoOj  first  of  all  taught  me,  named  jummdl  gota  :* 
^^  a  capital  application,  and  an  excellent  remedy  for  diseases 
^*  of  the  eye.  If  you  apply  the  jummdl  gota  to  one  eye, 
'*  instantly  both  become  lota  (blind).  In  short,  I  have 
*^  such  excellent  remedies,  'that  whoever  makes  use  of  them 
*^  dies  even  before  his  appointed  time."" 

In  this  way  he  talks  ironically,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
being  listened  to.  He  adds :  ^^  The  Almighty  has  endowed 
^^  me,  to  such  a  wonderful  degree,  with  the  knowledge  and 
^^  skill  of  the  healing  art,  that  into  whatsoever  house  I 
*^  enter,  my  footsteps  seem  to  it  like  the  welcome  approach 
^^  of  the  angel  of  death.^  Should  any  one  say  to  him, 
^^  Doctor  Sahib,  feel  my  pulse  ;^  or  should  the  doctor  him- 
self offer  to  do  so,  he  applies  some  of  the  down  found  on 
the  pod  of  the  co witch  f  to  the  end  of  his  fingers,  and  rubs  it 
on  the  wrist  while  in  the  act  of  feeling  the  pulse.  The 
instant  it  touches  the  patienf  s  skin,  it  occasions  such  an 
intolerable  degree  of  itching,  that  by  unavoidable  scratching 
sweUings  are  produced.  The  patient,  in  distress,  inquires 
of  his  physician  what  he  has  done  to  him.  To  which  the 
other  replies,  ^^ Nothing  at  all,  my  child;  Almighty  Grod 
^*  has  blessed  me  with  such  powers  of  working  miracles  and 
<*  cures,  that  the  mere  touch  of  my  finger  has  developed 
your  malady.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  I  am  now  about  to 
apply  such  a  capital  embrocation  to  it,  that  it  will  make 


(( 

<€ 


•  Croton  nut.     Croton  tiglium,  Willd. 

t  Cow-itch  or  cow-age.     Stizolobium  pruriens,  P.  S. 
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^  the  artery  bunt,  and  cause  the  blood  to  flow  ao  freely, 
^  that  the  moment  life  becomes  extinct  the  itching  will 
<*  cease."*  So  saying,  he  is  about  to  apply  something,  when 
the  patient  alanned  and  in  a  great  rage,  loads  him  with 
abuse  and  walks  off. 

M.  Mcasc^  Shah  (or  his  majesty  the  traveller).  His 
dre»,  &C.  is  like  that  of  the  banuwa  fuqeers.  He  carries  a 
laige  bag,  with  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones  in  it,  con- 
tainiDg  eatable  materials  and  cooking  utensils,  together 
with  a  vaottoT  and  pesde,  sieve,  furnace,  &c.  on  his  back, 
in  imitation  of  a  traveller,  visits  every  ashoor-khana,  and 
there  makes  a  display  of  them.  He  is  so  well  provided 
with  all  the  requisites  of  a  traveller  that  he  does  not  require 
to  go  elsewhere  for  anything.  Sometimes  going  to  one  of  the 
principal  ashoar-khanasj  i.e.  where  there  is  a  surgurohy  he 
puts  down  his  load,  lights  a  fire  and  prepares  rotee  or  salun, 
and  takes  and  deposits  it  in  presence  of  the  stirgurohj  eating 
a  little  of  it  himself,  and. distributing  some  by  small  por- 
tions among  the  other  fu^ere;  for  it  is  a  technical  phrase 
among  them 

Where'er  their  bed,  there  is  their  seat, 
And  where  they  sleep,  they  cook  and  eat. 

21.  Mogol  (Mc^ul).  His  dress  is  like  that  of  Hajee 
Ahmuq^  but  he  carries  in  his  hand  only  a  rosary  and  a  stick. 
He  has  four  or  five  attendants  about  him,  dressed  like  him- 
sdf.  The  names  of  all  of  them  terminate  in  beg:  thus, 
Gajur  Beg,*  Shulgum  Beg,-|*  Mirchee  6eg,|  By  gun  Beg,§ 
with  whom  he  jocundly  converses  in  a  jargon  of  Persian  and 
Hindee. 

522.  Bayaj4chara  (usurer).  Their  dress  is  like  that  of 
the  juOalee ;  only  that  some  have  their  faces  half  blackened, 

•  Lord  Carrot,     f  Lord  Turnip,     t  Lord  Chilly,  (kyan  pepper). 
§  Lord  Bhnzal,  or  egg  plant ;  solanum  mclongcna,  Lin. 
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Others  wholly  so ;  and  they  observe,  <<  I  am  such  a  fair 
^  beauty,  that  I  shall  be  the  first  individual  whom  the 
*^  Almighty  will  summon  at  the  day  of  resurrection ;  for  I 
^<  shall  be  speedily  recognized  by  every  one,  wbo  will 
<'  observe,  ^  Ah !  this  is  one  of  Grod^s  elect.^  As  to  the 
^*  profes8i<M  of  gaining  my  livelihcxkl  by  usury,  it  has 
<^  descended  to  me  from  my  forefathers,  and  therefore, 
'^  should  even  my  own  father  owe  me  interest,  were  it 
<<  merely  a  cowree,*  I  would  not  permit  his  corpse  to  be 
<^  buried  until  the  said  interest  was  paid ;  and  if  any  one 
<<  wishes  to  bormw  money  from  me,  let  him  first  pay  me  the 
<<  interest  of  the  same  for  the  period  he  is  desirous  oi  having 
^^  the  loan  of  it,  and  when  that  time  is  expired  as  much 
^^  interest  again ;  for  Grod  has  enjoined  in  the  Qtfrany  that 
^^  the  face  of  every  man  who  receives  usury  shall  be  turned 
'^  black  at  the  day  of  resurrection,— -mine  excepted.^ 

He  morepver  carries  a  paper  in  hir  hand,  and  looking 
into  it  says  to  every  one  he  meets,  ^^  I  have  a  small  account 
<^  to  adjust  with  you.  Look  here:  on  such  a  day  yeu 
^^  borrowed  money  from  me,  and  have  not  discharged  the 
'<  debt;  I  may  remit  the  principal,  but  I  shall,  on  no 
^*  account,  give  up  the  interest.^ 

its.  Jfoorda /uro^A  (carriers  of  the  dead)«  Ten  or  twelve 
jmlhUeeanB  lay  an  artificial  human  figure,  shrouded,  on  a 
country  (Indian)  cot,  with  a  shoe  and  a  slipper  under  the 
head  for  a  pillow;  and  waving  over  him  a  broom  for  a 
moarchhtd,  they  put  some  fire  on  a  large  piece  of  a  broken 
ohatfy  (earthen  pot),  or  on  a  plate,  and  instead  of  burning 
incense  they  bum  dried  cow  or  horse-dung,  near  its  head. 
Weeping  and  saying  many  amusing  things,  they  walk  about 


*  A  cowree,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  of  which  go  to  a  pice  (or 
hal^enny). 
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with  it  Uiwwgh  the  hoMorSf  callmg  out,  ^  This  individual 
^  died  without  any  owner;  pray  bestow  something  for  its 
^  boriaL*^    The  people  of  every  house  to  which  they  go, 
anxioot  to  get  rid  of  so  disagreeable  and  inauspicious  a 
iq[ht»  instantly  give  them  something  as  an  inducement  to 
depait.     Should  they  not  give  any  thing,  but  begin  to  dis- 
pute the  point,  they  throw  red  chillies,  hair,  and  all  sorts 
of  ofiiBiisive  materials,  into  the  fire  on  the  pkte,  and  pkcing 
it  before  them  obso^e^  ^^  This  is  scent  which  will  refresh 
^  your  qpirits:  smdl  it  well ;  for  it  is  the  odour  destined 
^  for  you  after  death.^    They  get  vexed  at  this,  and  fn 
cfder  to  get  rid  of  such  an  additional  annoyance,  they 
to  give  them  a  trifle ;  and  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
depart  until  they  get  something. 
S4^  J%ar  9hah  (king  tree).    His  dress  is  that  of  the 
juttalee*    He  takes  a  small  tree^  suspends  various  kinds  of 
fruits  on  its  branches,  ties  a  crow  to  it  by  the  legs,  and 
carries  it  about,  calling  out,  ^  Take  care  f  crouch  down  ! 
^  for  a  black  owl  has  made  its  appearance  and  devoured 
^  the  prince  of  fruits  r  concluding  with  ^^  Hdty  hdi  bhi^ 
"  gorayr* 

26.  Jogeean  (Hindoo  mendicants).  Four  or  five  men 
having  rigged  themselves  out  in  the  garb  of  YimAxx}  jogees 
(mendicants),  go  and  remain  at  the  aahoarJchanas ;  and 
|daying  upon  aeetar,  duff,  dholkee,  and  khunjeeree^  sing 
songs,  degies,  mournful  ditties,  and  funeral  poems,  in  a 
beautiful  manner. 

9&  Buqqal  (a  Hindoo  shop-keeper)^  He  is  dressed  like 
one  of  that  caste,  vix.  on  his  head  a  turban ;  on  his  forehead 
streaks  of  cow-dung  ashes,  with  a  spot  in  the  centre,  made 
with  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  quicklime,  or  sundtU  and 


*  An  exclamation  for  driving  away  birds,  &c. 
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turmeric;  to  his  ears,  pogoot  (alias  koondul)  or  large 
Hindoo  ear-rings ;  suspended  from  his  neck,  a  zttonar  (Brah- 
minical  thread) ;  on  his  wrisia,  kurruy  (bangles) ;  on  his 
fingers,  gold  or  silver  rings ;  round  his  waist,  a  kurdora, 
and  round  his  loins,  a  while  punchee.  He  carries  in  his 
hand  an  iron  style  and  a  bundle  of  palmyra  leaves  wliereon 
to  write  his  accounts. 

One  accompanies  him  in  the  uniform  of  a  sepoy,  who, 
ever  and  anon,  beats  and  threatens  him,  saying,  "  Look 
"  here,  you  fool,  you  have  considerably  overcharged  me." 
He,  on  the  otlier  hand,  not  understanding  a  word  the  sepoy 
Bays,  returns  him,  in  joke,  plenty  of  abuse  in  his  own 
peculiar  phraseology, 

27.  Sfiowbala  (or  boy)-  They  select  an  uncommonly 
pretty  boy,  deck  Iiini  out  in  female  apparel  of  gold  or  silver 
tissue,  and  adom  him  with  a.  superfluity  of  ornaments  and 
jewels,  and  seat  him  on  a  small  eminence.  While  he  as- 
sumes a  very  sedate  countenance,  jesters  and  buffoons 
stand  below,  and  say  a  variety  of  obscene  and  ludicrous 
things,  endeavouring  to  make  him  laugh,  but  in  vain. 
Should  he,  however,  betray  the  slightest  symptom  of  a 
smile,  they  instantly  drop  a  curtain  to  prevent  its  being 
perceived  by  the  spectators,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
raise  it  again. 

S8.  Sur-e-bay-tun,  tuii-e-bay-«ur  (head  bodiless;  body 
headless).  In  some  aahoor-kft'inan,  one  man,  by  some  con- 
trivance, conceals  his  head  under  ground  or  under  a  country- 
€ot,  and  only  displays  his  body;  while  another  buries  his 
body,  and  makes  his  head  appear  above  ground,  to  repre- 
sent a  decapitated  corpse-  Between  these  they  place  a 
bloody  sword,  and  sprinkle  the  spot  with  a  red  dye  to  imi- 
tate blood.  Sometimes  two  [lersons,  resembling  robbers, 
are  seen  there ;  and  a  man,  acting  in  the  character  of  a 
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womaD,  .Bitfl  crying  and  saying,  ^^  Robbers  have  murdered 
^  my  brother  (or  husband) ;  bestow  something  that  I  may 
^  go  and  bury  him.^ 

89-  Nuqiee  shah  (king  Story-teller).  His  dress  is  that 
of  ihejuttalee.  He  keeps  about  him  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rat,  a 
dow,  and  an  ass,  and  relates  a  number  of  most  amusing 
anecdotes.    A  large  concourse  of  people  always  surround 


80.  Kummul  shah  (king  Blanket).  Two  or  three  people 
take  each. a  country-blanket,  and  having  made  a  hole  in  it^ 
put  their  beads  through.  Advancing  forwards,  and  step- 
ping backwards,  they  repeat  verses  replete  with  ludicrous 
allusions,  such  as 

Upon  ray  wedding  day  »  good  fat  cock  was  slain. 
And  with  two  pounds  of  rice  we  fed  ten  thousand  men. 
A  penny  was  proyided  for  a  treat  so  grand, 
And  when  the  bills  were  paid  three  farthings  left  in  hand.* 
Chonis.  8ay»  how  how  how  ?  Bay  how  how  how  f  Say  how  how  how  P 
Why !  so  so  so !  why !  iso  so  so !  why!  so  so  so ! 

Again: 

My  doating  mother  reared  me  with  tenderness  in  stores ; 
She  decked  me  in  a  blanket,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors. 

31.  Khogeer  shah  (king  Saddle).  One  in  the  dress  of  a 
juUalee  wears  a  khogeer  (a  native  saddle)  roimd  his  neck  and 
a  red  sylee  wound  round  his  head ;  and  promising  a  horse  to 
a  parcel  of  boys, calls  out,  ^^  I  am  going  to  get  ahorse  given 
**  you !  I  am  going  to  get  a  horse  given  you  !""  Six  or  seven 
lads,  dressed  in  blankets,  or  like  jullalees^  call  out,  following 
him,  ^  Now  he  has  proved  himself  a  liar !  Now  he  has 
*^  proved  himself  a  confounded  liar  !^    He  only  answers  as 


*  Lit,  At  my  marriage  was  slaughtered  one  cock : 
Half  a  seer  of  rice  distributed  to  lak'hs ! 
At  my  wedding  was  said  to  be  expended  one  pice ! 
But  on  settling  accounts  remained  three  quarters. 

P 
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he  goes  along,  ^^  Han !  han !  (yes,  yes),  lam  going  to  get  a 
**  horse  given  you  f" 

Sometimes  he  repeats  verses  somewhat  to  this  effect: 

In  every  lane,  in  every  street. 

The  heaps  of  sweetmeats  rise ; 
Nose-jewell'd  damsels,  not  less  sweet. 

View  them  with  longing  eyes.* 

32.  Shurabee  (a  drunkard).  He  is  dressed  as  sijulkUee 
or  banufvay  having  a  black  alif  (or  letter  A  thus  \)  marked 
bn  his  forehead,  with  a  grog-bottle  filled  with  shurbut  or 
water  in  his  hand,  repeating  verges  and  sentences  of  the 
Qoran  in  praise  of  wine,  and  imbibing  it  at  the  same  time 
in  liberal  potations.  Many  of  the  Mohurrum  fuqeers  sit 
with  him  for  two  or  four  days  together  in  the  same  spot, 
contending  and  £sputing  on  the  subject  with  much  argu- 
ment and  controversy ;  as  in  the  Qoran  God  has  pronounced 
both  drinking  wine  and  eating  pork  to  be  unlawful ;  yet 
he,  declaiming  eloquently  on  the  lawfulness  of  his  beverage, 
helps  himself  to  it.  He  sometimes  wears  a  leathern  zoon- 
nar  (or  Brahminical  thread)  around  his  neck. 

83.  Qaxeef-e^Lueen  and  Qassee^-Bay  deen  (the  cursed 
priest  aiid  the  irreligious  priest— that  is,  the  devil^s  chap- 
lains).  They  wear  a  large  dlfay  a  leathern  cap,  and  flaxen 
beard  imd  mustachios,  and  counting  chaplets  which  they 
cany  in  their  hands,  they  disseminate  their  religious  prin- 
ciples «ind  doctrines  toicmg  the  people ;  but  all  ironically. 
Thus :  «*  H6  that  prays,  fasts,  or  gives  alms,  will  be  ex- 
alt^ tt^  the  seventh  hell;  he  that  gets  drunk,  gambles, 


(( 


*  In  every  lane  I  traversed,  I  beheld  heaps  oi  goolgooleeoB 

And  a  mWh-iot  Boolaq-)  lady  casting  at  them  longing  looks, 
t  Qazee  signifies  a  judge  or  magistrate,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  here 
the  latter  only,  or  rather  a  priest. 
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*'  conitniU  adultery,  accepts  of  usury  or  bribe,   will  be 
"  doomed  to  the  Beventh  heaven." 

34.  Nuwwab  (nabob).  This  man  has  Iiis  whole  body 
wound  round  with  straw,  wears  an  enormous  cap  or  turban 
of  the  same  material,  long  flaxen  beard  and  uiustachios. 

He  is  mounted  on  horseback,  and  lias  four  or  five  people 
attached  to  his  train,  one  of  wliom  carries  a  chaJr,  another 
a  hooqqa  (consisting  of  an  earthen  vessel  with  a  bamboo 
fised  to  it),  and  like  other  great  folks,  he  talks  liig,  and  in  a 
ppremplory  tone  dehvers  his  commands  to  his  dependents, 
while  in  mounting  his  horse  he  frequently  tumbles  over  on 
the  opposite  side. 

35.  Maykh  Shah  (king  Tent-peg).  He  is  dressed  like  one 
of  the  jaUalee,  but  has  a  few  cords  tied  round  his  waist,  to 
the  end  of  one  of  whii;h  a  parcel  of  tent-pins  are  fastened, 
trailing  along  the  ground.  He  carries  a  tent-peg  in  one 
band  and  a  mallet  in  the  other,  and  says  to  every  one  whom 
he  meets;  "  If  you  dare  speak,  I'll  hammer  you;— if  you 
"  flare  sdr, — if  you  dare  say  '  yes,' — if  you  dare  say 
"  *  humpli ! ', — if  you  dare  look  at  me, — if  you  dare  remain 
"  silent, — I'll  hammer  you." 

36.  JChodovi-^aroa  (dig  and  bury).  He  wears  on  liis 
head  a  straw  cap  or  turban  encircled  with  ropes ;  on  his 
body,  a  mat  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  through  which  the 
head  is  thrust ;  his  waist  is  entwined  with  ropes ;  he  carries 
on  his  shoulder  a  spade,  and  on  his  back  a  iuttee  (or  frame). 

Thus  attired  he  goes  about,  saying,  "  whomsoever  I 
"  please,  I  take  hold  of,  throw  down  {JShodon-garon),  dig 
"  and  bury  (or  k'hoda  gara),  have  dug  and  buried  ;  and 
"  should  he  sjteak,  I  throw  a  few  additional  tuttees  (or 
"  frames)  of  earth  over  him.  For  digging  a  small  grave  I 
**  daige  a  hundred  rupees,  for  a  large  one,  five  rupees." 

At  times  he  stands  still,  eulogizing  the  beauty  of  his  suit 
p  2 


dam 
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of  clothes,  saying :  <^  I  am  decked  out  in  a  turban,  a  mun- 
^^  deelf  a  jama  and  a  shdl,  and  armed  with  a  pickaxe ;""  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  other  pleasantries ;  and  through  mis- 
chief, when  he  sees  a  villager,  he  quickly  digs  a  small 
hole,  and  catching  hold  of  him  lays  him  down  in  it,  and 
throws  a  few  spadefuls  of  earth  on  him.  Then  one  observes 
to  him,  "  Arise,  thou  dead,  and  eat  some  Vheer  ;'^  and  he, 
nearly  suffocated,  gets  up  as  quickly  as  he  can,  and  runs 
off;  while  the  others  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  expence. 

37.  Hoonnoor  Hosein  kay  fuqeeran  (^fuqeers  of  St. 
Hoonnoor  Hosein).  One  or  two,  dressed  like  the  banuwoy 
save  that  their  alfa  is  dyed  with  red  ochre,  and  that  they 
have  over  their  ears  ringlets  of  natural  or  artificial  hair, 
carry  in  one  hand  a  small  tray,  or  a  sooplecy  with  a  couple 
of  cakes  of  dried  cow-dung  on  it,  covered  with  ten  or 
twelve  beautiful  gold  and  silver-tissue  handkerchiefs,  and 
adonied  with  flowers ;  in  the  other  a  moorcKhul  waving 
over  it,  declaiming  in  praise  of  it  thus :     "  The  remains  of 

a  personage  of  no  small  consequence  are  concealed  here : 
he  performed  wonderful  miracles. Whoever  will  undertake 
"  a  visit  to  his  tomb  and  make  the  circuit  (tuwaf)  of  it,  shall 
**  never  experience  the  torments  of  hell-fire ;  therefore  pe- 
"  tition  him,  and  make  your  requests  known  unto  him." 

When  any  express  great  anxiety  to  see  the  gentleman,  he 
removes  the  handkerchiefs  one  by  one,  with  great  dilato- 
riness,  and  at  last  displays  the  contents  of  the  tray ;  on 
beholding  which,  those  who  asked  him  for  a  sight  of  it, 
feel  quite  ashamed. 

38.  Ncmuk  shaky  alias  Nanuk  punthee  (a  follower  of 
Nanuk).  Four  or  five  men  assume  this  character.  They 
wind  round  their  heads  two  or  three  coloured  syleeSj  or 
wear  white  caps ;  in  the  centre  of  their  foreheads  is  a  ieeka 
(or  spot)  of  lamp-black ;  their  faces  are  besmeared  with 
mndul ;  on  their  necks  are  a  gooloobundj  heemaeel,  and  a 
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necklace  of  white  beads  ;*  round  their  waists  two  coloured 
dopuiias  are  twisted;  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  a 
couple  of  dubs. 

They  visit  every  euhoor-khana,  and  to  the  music  of  their 
clubs  struck  together,  they  sing  verses  in  honour  of  Hosein. 

89.  G*huggree  walay.'f  Their  dress  is  either  white  or 
red.  Their  faces  and  bodies  are  rubbed  over  with  cowdung 
adies;  they  wear  on  their  heads  a  doputta  with  a  sylee^ 
or  a  quantity  ot  fringe,  tape,  thread,  or  either  broad  or 
narrow  gold  or  silver  lace  wound  over  it,  or  only  sylee^  with 
gdkl  or  sflver  tassels  dangling  from  it ;  on  their  ears  they 
have  gold  or  silver  toorra  (or  feather  cockades);  round 
each  arm  three  handkerchiefs  are  tied  d  la  MujnooaxL,  and 
round  the  upper  arm  bazooJmnds  or  bhooj-hunda  (armlets) ; 
a  lungotee  or  loong  round  their  loins,  and  on  their  right 
ankles  a  tarray. 

One  of  them  precedes  the  rest  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
and  two  standard-bearers  carry  the  colours,  which  are  white, 
green,  or  red.  All  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
adalut  ehahj  wear  on  the  right  thumb  a  couple  of  g'hug- 
greea ;  and  while  repeating  the  vei»ified  narrative  and  eulo? 
logics  of  Hosein,  they  keep  time  by  rattling  them. 

In  front  of  the  band  of  fuqeersj  a  couple  of  boys,  or 
rumnay  wcUay,  each  having  a  painted  earthen-jwt  with 
some  gravel  in  it,  or  with  a  cAotrn-wr  J  in  their  hands,  dance 
or  rather  move  their  legs  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  verse,  by  stooping  or  sitting,  and 
getting  up  quickly,  they  mark  time. 


•  Sach  B8  Rajpoots  wear,  made  of  sunk'hy  or  a  species  of  largpe 
shell. 

t  From  g'huggrecy  which  are  hollow  brass  rings  worn  on  the  thumb, 
cootaining  a  few  brass  shots  which  tingle  on  being  shaken. 

X  Chowvi'Ur,  or  vhowuree,  an  instrument  for  driving  away  flies. 
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Two  or  four  adatut  shahs  (p.  191.)  statid  mi  each  flaak, 
or  walk  up  and  down  in  froot,  with  drawn  swords  in  their 
hands ;  and  two  men  act  as  sang  hurdar  (spearsmen),  i.  e. 
they  carry  a  spear,  or  a  long  thin  bamboo  in  the  shape  of  a 
spear,  rolled  over  with  two  or  three  kinds  of  coloured  paper, 
in  tht'ir  hands,  and  go  before  the  guroh.  When  the  latter 
halts  any  where,  they  tie  the  sangs  in  the  middle  like  a 
pair  of  scissars,  and  stand  with  them  in  front  at  a  short 
distance,  to  prevent  other  gurohs  approaching  tltem,  and 
continue  reciting  verses  in  praise  of  \h<Ar  jai-eUns. 

These  have  likewise  a  surgurok  {chief  of  tlie  troop),  and 
in  many  respects  resemble  the  hanuwas. 

40.  Ga-^TTo-ree  shah.  His  dress  is  like  that  of  vhcjuUa- 
lee,  but  he  wears  a  toorra  or  feather  on  his  turban,  and 
carries  a  pootiggee*  in  his  hand.  Ten  or  twelve  form 
this  l)and,  and  perform  at  every  place  many  jugglers'  tricks. 

41.  Chindurr  shah  (or  king  RagamufBii).  Aman  encircles 
his  head  with  a  quantity  of  rags,  which  he  also  suspends  all 
round  his  neck,  hanging  down  to  his  feet,  and  thus  ho 
quietly  walks  about  the  lanes  and  boxers,  without  uttering 
a  single  word  to  any  one. 

43,  A'hind-ur  shah  (Tatterdemalion,  or  king  Clout). 
Eif^ht  or  ten  men  wear  rags  on  their  heads,  or  only  k'hiful- 
rmy-f- round  their  necks,  and  eholnay;  have  k'hind-^ray 
handkerchiefs  in  their  hands,  and  going  in  front  of  each 
askooT-khana,  first  flog  one  another  with  them,  and  Uien 
come  to  kicks  and  blows,  and  falling  down  roll  and  tumble 
themselves  about  on  the  ground, 

43,  Guleez  shah  (king  Filth).  He  is  marked  with  a  black 
teeka  or  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  wears  a  raw  leather 

*  Poonggi'e:  Viii^  list  of  nimical  instniinenls,  Ajipoiniin. 
t  Severnl  folds  of  old  eloth,  cbiiitz,  rags,  &f.  ncwi'd  together  iii  llie 
form  of  a  thick  quill. 
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gmdooiund  and  9^huf^g^dee^  He  has  his  whole  body  an- 
ointed  with  hooey ^  to  attnct  flies,  and  walks  about,  sing- 
ing satirical  and  ludicrous  verses;  and  invariably  makes 
it  m,  rale  to  go  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 

M.  BeeeVh  shah  (king  Bear).  A  man  dresses  him- 
adt  out  in  a  black  goat^s  skin  with  the  hair  upon  it,  and 
two  or  three  fellows  dressed  in  blankets  run  after  him,  all 
imitaring  the  growling  of  the  bear.  They  go  about  in  every 
laoe  and  baxar  frightoiing  women  and  children. 

45.  Boorr4HKhrrook  shah  (king  Double-drum).  Two  or 
four  men  refMresenting  this  character,  of  a  class  of  Hindoo 
devotees  of  that  name,  wear  their  garb.  They  wear 
an  enormous  turban,  made  up  of  two  or  three  different 
colours,  a  Jama  and  eezau  vith  a  doputta  tied  round  tlie 
waist,  and  carry  in  their  hands  a  boorboorka,* 

Whenever  he  sees  a  person  approaching  him,  he  says,  <^  I 
^  aaw  a  good  qmen  to-day :  you  will  become  a  very  wealthy 
*'  man,  and  receive  a  palkee^  an  elephant,  and  a  horse,  in  a 
^'  preaenU^  Thus  saying,  he  goes  about  sounding  his  booT' 
baarkoj  and  blessing  people. 

46.  Marwaree.  Their  dress  is  like  that  of  the  Mat" 
9taree.f  They  stick  a  long  pen  in  one  of  their  ears  with  a 
book  of  accounts  in  the  hand,  and  one  or  two  bags  full  of 
small  broken  pieces  of  earthen-ware,  the  mouths  tied  up  and 
sealed,  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  one  or  two  men ;  they 
have  them  carried  along  with  them  to  represent  bags  of 
rupees  or  gold-mohurs ;  and  walking  about,  they  say  in  the 
Marwaree  tongue,  to  every  one  they  meet,  '^  So  long  we 
^  have  had  dealings  with  one  another,  let  us  now  settle  our 
"  accoimts;  for  I  am  about  to  proceed  to  my  native  country. 


*  A  small  doublc-dnim. 

t  Marwaree,  the  inhabitants  of  Marwar,  a  division  of  the  Ajmccr 
province,  to  the  west  of  Jye-Nuggur. 
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My  wife,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  has  written  to 
me  that  she  has  been  brought  to  bed.*^  When  any  en- 
quire, saying,  ^^  Mr.  Merchant,  why  you  have  been  hfere 
^^  for  the  last  twelve  years,  how  could  your  wife  bear  you 
<^  a  child?  It  is  probably  some  other  personV:^  he  replies, 
^*  No,  sir;  I  had  a  meeting  with  her  in  my  dream,  and  she 
^<  conceived;  and  sudi  is  the  case  with  women  of  our  caste, 
^<  that  they  bring  Sotih  children  without  the  union  of  the 
^*  sexes,  and  on  the  birth  of  the  child  send  word*  to  the 
^^  husband  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be,  and  he  on  hear- 
^'  ing  of  it  becomes  so  delighted,  that  he  prepares  luddo&s 
<^  and  distributes  them.^:  Those  of  the  Marwaree  caste,  on 
hearing  this,  feel  very  much  ashamed  and  angry;  while  the 
spectators  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  expence.  This  fuqeer 
says  so  many  ludicrous  things,  diat  people  eagerly  crowd 
round,  him  to  listen. 

47.  Ooni  shah  (his  majesty  king  Camel).  They  con- 
struct a  small  camel  with  bamboos,  cover  it  over  with  paper 
or  cloth,  and  paint  it  over  with  a  colour  resembling  that  of 
the  camel.  A  hole  is  left  from  the  back  to  the  belly  of  the 
figure,  and  the  man  entering  it  stands  on  the  ground,  with 
his  head  and  chest  above  the  camel^s  back,  to  represent  a 
man  mounted  on  it,  while  his  body  and  legs  down  to  the 
calf,  are  concealed  within  its  body.  The  camel  is  fastened, 
with  its  legs  above  ground,  to  the  waist  of  the  man,'  who, 
thus  equipped,  goes  dancing  with  it  round  every  alUtwa. 
It  is  so  well  formed,  that  were  it  not  for  the  legs  of  the 
man  being  visible  and  its  low  stature^  it  would  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  £rom  a  real  one.  " 

*  Tbe  natives  are  likewise  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  money  to 
their  relatives  and  friends  at  a  distance  by  the  hands  generally  of 
friends,  sometimes  of  a  mere  acquaintance  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
they  are  not  oftener  robbed  of  such  remittances. 
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Lurnggwr  Neekalna  (or  the  taking  out  the  anchor),  is  as 
fioBovB: 

-  Men  as  wdil  as  women  sometimes  make  vows,  that  if  a 
Km  or  dav^ter  be  bom  to  them,  they  will  take  out  a 
Immggyr  (anchor)  annually,  for  three  years,  or  for  twdlve, 
or  as  loBg  as  the  child  lives.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  parmts,  the  individuid  for  whom  the  vow  was  made 
liilfila  it  himself,  by  carrying  out  his  own  lunggur. 
•  Those  who  have  thus  vowed,  perform  the  ceremony  in 
general  on  the  fifth  l^hun  (i.  e.  the  fourth  day  oi  the  month 
Jfokmrtini);  sometimes  not  until  the  sixth.  In  short,  it 
nay  be  doiie  on  any  day  between  the  fourdi  and  tenth. 

.  Thisy  fiuten  to  the  waist  of  the  boy  or  girl  a  string,  of 
Aofwers,  or  of  the  leaves  of  subxay,  with  or  without  an  iron 
diain,*  both  long  enough  to  trail  along  the  ground.  They 
put  into  one  hand  of  the  child  an  ood  buttee  kayjhar  (ben- 
jamin-^pastile  tree) ;  into  the  other,  a  silver  tMiim  of  two  or 
four  annas*  wc»rth,  or  a  golden  one  of  ten  or  fifteen  rupe^^ ; 
and  holdii^  a  canopy  over  him,  he  is  accompanied  on  both 
sides  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  each  carrying,  for  shew,  a  cocoa- 
nut  leaf,  or  a  little  flag.  In  ten  or  twelve  red  earthen  jars 
they  put  shturbuty  and  covering  them  with  earthen  saucers, 
place  a  small  pot  on  the  top  of  each.  To  the  necks  of  the 
jars  they  fasten  garlands  of  flowers  and  subzatf-le&yes  with 
red  thread,  coat  them  outside  with  stmdul^  and  carry  them 
in  bkungeean  (bangles)  or  on  Coolies^  heads;  in  trays 
they  have  sugar  or  goer;  in  a  couple  of  dishes  polaoo.  or 
Vhichreej  some  ready  money,  benjamin,  flowers,  a  bundle 
of  wood,  accompanied  with  music,- fuqeera  ot  the  banuway 
g'^httggree,  &c.  kind.  If  it  be  at  night,  they  are  accompanied 
•with  flambeaux   and  fire-works;  and  loudly  vociferating 

*  This  is  intended  to  represent  the  anchor. 
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«  Shah  Hoaeinr  "  Eea  EemamT  "  Eea  4Ueer  and 
burning  benjamin  they  proceed  to  the  whoor-khana.  On 
reaching  it,  having  walked  round  the  aUawa  three  times, 
and  thrown  the  bundle  of  wood  into  it,  and  oC&^fateeha 
in  presence  of  the  uUuma,  the  moqfatoir  (or  proprietor) 
puts  the  flowers  which  were  brought,  on  the  punjay;  takes 
the  lunggur  from  off  the  loins  of  the  child,  and  gives  the 
benjamin  ti^ee  back  to  the  party ;  keeps  the  plate  o{k*hichree 
or  polaoo  and  a  couple  of  jars  of  shu/rbutj  together  with  the 
ready-money  offered  to  the  iMum.  Then  having,  alter 
fateehoy  poured  one  or  two  ^hurray  of  ^kuihu^  into  the 
iUlawa^  and  with  the  retinue  returned  home  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  went,  the  attendants  are  entertained  with 

« 

VhichreSf  shurbtU^  duhee^  chutneeanj  satnay^  turkareean, 
without  aninud  food  or  fish. 

In  some  countries  the  poor  and  indigent,  Hindoos  as  well 
as  Moosulmans,  make  a  vow  for  the  child,  or  mei^ely  as  an 
offering,  that  in  the  event  of  success  attending  their  wishes, 
they  will  take  or  send  to  the  shudday^  one  or  twp  small 
diver  tUlttmSy  and  three  or  four  pots  of  goor-shurbuif  toge- 
ther with  some  l^hichreey  one  and  a  quarter  or  one  and  a 
half  fice  as  a  churageey  and  some  benjamin  and  flowers 
fox  the  uU$Hn9. 

The  nobility  and  the  wealthy  also  take  out  lungguTj 
whetb^  it  be  to  fulfil  a  vow  en*  not.  This  they  do  in  great 
pomp  and  state,  e.g.  First  proceed  the  staudaids  carried 
on  elephants ;  then  follow  rocketmen^  drummers,  &c.  suc- 
ceeded by  a  line  of  injEsntry ;  in  the  rear  of  them  nuqat" 
thee  in  howiae^  playing ;  then  again  come  the  khcuburdara 
{matchlock-men),  a  number  of  respectable  people,  some  on 
elephants,  others  on  foot ;  men  firing  off  muskets  (or  match- 
locks), horses  richly  caparisoned,  musicians  followed  by 
porters,  carrying  branches  of  lime  and  orange-trees,  and 
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abundance  of  ooooanut-leaves.  After  that  a  shameeana 
(canopy)  embroidered,  or  of  plain  white  cloth,  under  which 
goes  die  faidividufd  in  whose  name  the  vow  was  made,  with 
the  wreath  of  flowers,  and  a  tiWer  chain  fastened  on  to  his 
Unsy  balding  in  his  hands  ten  or  twelve  small  silvar  ul» 
lum$y  and  fimr,  five,  or  six  benzpin^pastile  trees.  Sometimes 
dancii^-girls  accompany  them,  repeating  muraeea  i  and  all 
iQund  about  him  call  out,  ^  Eea  AUee!  Eea  AUee!  Eea 
Sussun!  Eea  Huswn!  Eea  Hosein!  Eea  Hosein! 
Dmdkal  DooUkar 

When  they  send  the  hmggm  merely  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  wdfiEure,  or  as  an  offering  (and  not  to  fulfil  a  vow),  it  is 
carried  by  a  servant  under  a  ehameeanaj  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  caldrons  of  k^hiehreej  one  or  two  puWhale^ 
and  hundreds  of  earthem  pots  of  ihrnhut  prepared  with 
sugar-candy,  soft  sugar,  &c  having  cloths  tied  ov&  their 
mouths;  and  one  or  two  bundles  of  wood,  also  covered 
"  with  red  doth.  If  the  p^ son  vowed  tor  [leases,  he  rides 
in  an  OM&oree*  or  Aotodof .  Last  of  all  come  the  nM^aray, 
beating,  on  an  elephant  or  camel ;  and  thus  they  proceed 
lo  the  particular  uUum  to  which  they  had  vowed  to  go. 

I  shall  now  describe  some  of  the  Mohurrum  Nuxur-^a- 
NyoM  (or  Mohurrum  vows  and  oblations)  as  practised  by 
women. 

They  vow  thus :  <<  If  such  or  such  a  thing  which  I  wish 
*<  oome  to  pass,  I  shall,  fetsting,  sweep  the  ground  around 
^  such  an  aduwr-khancCe  allawa  with  my  wet  locks.^  Or, 
«  I  shall  bathe  my  head  in  fire.**^  In  which  latter  case  she  sats, 
having  her  head  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  the  nmffawir  (or 
profurietor)  throws  some  fire  on  her  head,  with  a  kufgeer 

*  Ambaree^  a  homda  with  a  canopy  or  cover, 
t  Howdrt,  an  open  litter  fastened  on  an  elephant,  and  used  in  the 
eaat,  in  which  the  nobility  travel. 
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(skimmer),  three  times,  and  as  readily  brushes  it  off  again 
with  a  mooTcfChuL*  Or,  "  I  shall  break  fast  with  no  other 
**  food  than  what  is  procured  by  begging."  Or  "  at  such 
*^  an  askoar-khana  I  shall  bum  a  ghee  lamp  and  have 
^^  fateeha  offered  over  sugar.''  Or,  *^  I  shall  suspend  to 
^^  (lit.  mount  on)  such  an  ullum  a  flower  gend  guhwara  or 
**  a  silver  rofe/^  Or,  "  I  shall  go  and  tie  on  to  such  an 
^^  tUlum  an  unripe  or  a  silver  lime,  over  which  I  have  had 
^*/a/ecAa  offered.*' 

When  their  particular  desires  are  accomplished  they 
fulfil  their  vows  most  rigorously.  Or  they  go  and  beg  at 
ten  or  twelve  houses,  and  to  what  they  may  collect  add  some 
money  of  their  own ;  and  having  had  a  gold  door  or  baoolee 
(ear-rings)  made  on  the  Shuhadut  ka  roz  (lit.  day  of  martyr- 
dom ;  i,  e.the  tenth  of  the  month  Mohumim),  they  have  it 
inserted  into  the  ears  of  their  boys  by  the  goldsmith,  under 
the  taboot  borne  on  men's  shoulders.  If  the  offspring  be  a 
girl,  a  boolaq  is  put  into  her  nose.  The  goldsmith  at  the 
same  time  receives  a  present  of  some  dal^  chawulj  goor^  and 
a  few  pice ;  or  merely  a  few  pice. 

On  the  night  of  the  tenth  Vhtm  takes  place  the  Mohur" 
rum  kay  ShtUhgusht  (or  the  Mokurrum  nocturnal  peram- 
bulations). 

On  that  night  an  innumerable  throng  of  men  and  women, 
Hindoos  and  Moosulmans,  in  short  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  from  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
assemble,  and  the  shopkeepers  also  decorate  their  shops  on 
the  occasion. 

All  the  ullumsy  (large  and  small),  tabootSf  booraqsj  &c. 

-  Moorch^huli  a  Am  for  driving  away  flies,  especially  made  of  pea- 
cock's feathers,  held  over  great  men  as  a  token  of  royalty,  &c. 
Also  used  at  ceremonies  with  the  same  view ;  such  as  over  uUumSf 
&c,f  at  the  mohurrum,  and  on  other  occasions. 
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after  fateeha  has  beeii  oifered  over  sheerbirrinjy  pokxoOj 
9kufinitj  Vhichreey  &c.  in  the  natne  of  the  Hoosnein,  are 
taken  out ;  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  during  the  first 
watch  of  the  night,  and  by  the  great  at  about  midnight, 
aooompanied  with  flambeaux,  fireworks,  haja  bujuniur, 
iawa  muffoj  the  various  troops  of  fuqeers  (called  maylay^ 
and  dancing  girls  reciting  murseea ;  or  sometimes  without 
any  music,  &c.  Having  performed  with  them  the  circuit 
of  their  respective  allawds  thrice,  they  traverse  every  baxar 
and  lane,  burning  incense  and  Benjamin-pastiles,  making 
IaiDeotati<»is,  and  repeating  murseea  notch.  Having  done 
this  with  great  noise  and  bustle,  they  return  home  with  the 
fiOumSj  taboots,  fcc.  to  their  respective  aahoorJchanas  at 
daybreak,  or  somewhat  earlier,  next  morning ;  and  having 
laid  the  uttutns  down  to  sleep,  betake  themselves  also  to 


Some  people,  after  offering  the  above-mentioned /a^6eft0, 
instead  of  taking  the  ullums^  &c.  on  their  p^egrinations, 
merely  perform  the  circuit  of  their  a/Zatra^  three  times, 
bring  them  in,  and  lay  them  aside  (thunda  kurtay ;  lit,  oodi 
them)* 

The  next  day  (tenth  of  Mohurrvm  or  eleventh  Vhtm) 
•is  the  ShuhaduUkor-Toz  (day  of  martyrdom). 

On  it,  from  nine  a.m.  to  three  p.m.,  generally  about  nine 
or  ten  o^clock  in  the  forenoon,  all  the  ullumsy  &c.  from 
every  ashoor-khana  are  carried  with  the  same  pomp  and 
state  as  on  the  preceding  night,  save  without  lights,  to 
the  KurbuUa  ka  mydan  (or  plain  of  Kurbulla),  i.  e.  a 
plain  near  the  sea  or  any  river  or  tank,  whither  they  are 
annually  in  the  habit  of  carrjdng  them* 

On  taking  out  the  ulluma^  &c.  from  the  different 
ashoor-khanas,  they  first  kindle  the  fire  in  their  respective 
aUawasj  go  round  them  three  times,  and  with  the  tdlums 
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facing  the  Qtbla  perform  faieeha.  After  that  they  put 
into  a  little  earthem  pot  a  half  or  a  whole  pice,  with  some 
milk  and  shurUiii  and  having  adapted  a  cover  to  it,  place 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  allawa^  and  fill  it  up  with  earth, 
forming  a  little  mound  over  it,  and  having  stuck  up  a 
branch  of  the  pomegranate  tree  on  it  proceed  to  the  plain 
of  Kurbulla.*  The  following  year,  when  the  same  spot  is 
dugi  the  pot  formerly  buried  is  found ;  and  the  wom«i,  by 
giving  something  to  the  mtx^awir  (proprietor)  of  the 
ashoor^d^anOj  obtain  the  pice  which  was  put  into  it  Hav- 
ing bored  a  hole  or  attached  a  ring  to  it,  they  suspend  one 
of  these  coins  to  the  necks  of  each  of  their  children,  with 
the  view  of  warding  off  evil  spmts. 

Seme  people,  after  the  aUawa  is  closed,  pour  a  pot  of 
^ku/Hnd  over  it,  and  plaoe  on  it  the  vessel  which  contained 
ity  inverted. 

Some  bum  a  light  on  it  every  night,  for  three  or  for 
forty  days.f 

Some^  chiefly  shopkeepers,  to  fulfil  vows  which  they  have 
made^  throw  at  the  uUufBSj  &c.,  as  they  pass  their  shops,  or 
on  the  plain  of  EurbuUa,  handfuls  of  nuqoly  rayoareeau, 
or  cowries ;  and  women,  esteeming  such  cowries  or  shells 
sacred,  eagerly  pick  them  up,  and  threading  each  one  sepa- 
rately, suspend  one  round  the  necks  of  their  children,  in 
order  that  th^  may  be  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  the 
deviL 

In  the  progress  of  the  uUums^  &c.  towards  the  plain, 
whenever  they  meet  with  an  aahoorJchanay  they  6Serfaieeha 
at  it^  and  proceed. 

*  For  further  particulars  of  this  imposiug  spectacle,  yide  Mrs.  M. 
H.  All's  description,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

fin  imitation  of  visiting  the  grave  of  the  deceased  on  those  days 
after  death.     Vide  chapter  39  and  40. 
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Some  vow  tliat  should  they  recover  from  any  particular 
disease  with  which  they  may  be  afflicted,  they  will,  in  front 
of  the  uiium  or  taboot,  go  rolling  on  the  ground,  all  (or  part 
of)  the  way  to  the  plain  of  Kurbulla.  Should  such  wishes 
be  acGotoplished,  they  tie  on  a  looriff  which  covers  the  pelvis, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  naked,  and  roll  themselves  on 
(he  ground.  Women  pen-eiving  them  thus  rolling,*  throw 
water  on  them  to  cool  them ;  while  their  friends  precede, 
clearing  the  way  through  the  crowd,  and  removing  any 
Etone,  bone,  thorn,  or  other  obstacle  on  the  road,  to  prevent 
their  sustaining  any  injury. 

At  the  plain  of  Kurbulla  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
assemble;  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  of  all  classes  and 
denominations.  The  crowd  is  so  great,  that  it  in  difficult 
to  pass  through  it.  In  some  parts,  shopkeepers  of  every 
description  erect  booths ;  and  turn  whicli  way  you  will, 
you  see  nothing  but  shops  full  of  fruits,  sweatmeats,  pati- 
»«*opflrce,cofFee,  fiooA'AiM  ooA'A, all  sortsof  play-things,  iROjoOTi, 
bhung,  &c. ;  and  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  tumblers, 
jugglers,  wrestlers,  hear  and  monkey-dancers,  &c.,  whirli- 
gigs and  swings  (in  which  their  owners  allow  people  to 
swing,  on  paying  some  pice) ;  and  spectators  sitting  under 
awnings,  or  in  tents  and  raootees,  enjoy  the  sight.  There 
are  also  abdar-khanas,  where  water  and  shurbut  are  dis. 
penned ;  and  water-carriers  going  about  with  leathern  bags 
full  of  water,  ringing  their  cups ;  and  either  by  taking  a 
few  coteries  or  gratis  (in  which  case  they  call  out  mbi)ety 
nbbd,  i.e.  gratis,  gratis)  they  give  the  people  water  to  drink. 

Having  placed  the  taboots,  ullums,  kc.  near  the  water- 
edge,  and  given  fateeha  in  the  naoie  of  the  Hoomein  Euid 


*  probably  in  ihe  middle  of  n  sultry  dav,  unJcr  a  burning  s 
■  heated,  diuty,  ur  aaiidy  road  ! 
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the  xtiartyrs  over  rotey*.  shurbutff.  choangga^,l  booOee, 
K^kichree^^l^  polaoo  aweetxn^at3,  they  distribute  part  of  it 
on  the  spot  and  bring  the  rest  home  as  a  sacred  thing. 
Those  who  can  procure  eyen  the  smallest  morsel  of  this 
food,  consider  themselves  very  fortunate;  and  partake  of 
it  with  great,  satisfaction. 

After  the  faieeha^  having  taken  off  all  the  tinsel  about 
the  tob^  and  removed  the  uUmns  out  from  the  interior, 
they  take  the  two  models  of  the  tombs  that  were  in  it,  and 
dip  them  in  the  water.  Some  bring  home  the  taboot  un- 
injured, while  others  throw  them  into  the  water.  .  In  which 
latter;  casc^  should  one  express  a  wish  to  have  any  part  of 
the  papOT.net^w<n:k,  &c.  no  objection  is  made.  ^ 

The  tajboots  that  are  brought  home  untnutilated  are  .^t 
yp^aa^^.they  were  before,  for  the  three. days**  following. 
Atiac  that,  having  offered  fateeha^  they  take:  off  the  net- 
work paper,  &c.  and  keep.it  for  future  use. 
,  £rom  the  uUiuma  they  also  take  off  the  dhutteCf  flowers, 
pmamentsy.&c*,  which  they  put  into  pM/toro^,  dip  them 
naked  in  the  water  two  or  three  times,  and  wash  them. 
Jkfeii/and  boys,  Hindoos  as  well  as  Moosulmans,  eagerly  run 

.  .  *  Mote,  •we«tene4  wheaten  cakes  besmeared  with  twiduL 

t  Shurhuty  made  of  goor  (raw  sugar)  and  water>  and  prepared  in  a 
new  red  pot, 

•  |-  (C^oi^is^ay^  nr^  fried  cakes  made  of  wheat  flour^  tagar  (or  ^oor) 
9J^Aghee. 

§  BooUeey  or  a  mixture  of  tyar  (curdled  milk)  and  rice. 

If'  IChichtee,  tfaM  variety  prepared  with  meat 
.   Y  Uluring  the.fint  ten  daya,  it  is  supposed  to  be  aliFe  <or.  to  contain 
the  real  bodies  of  the  martyrs);  when  no  European  is  allowed  to 
touch  it;  but  now  the  corpses  l>eing  removed  and  this  bier  of  no 
furttier  use,  may  be  kicked  abont  and  any  thing  done  with  it 

••  Mohummudans  reckon  part  of  a  day  for  the  whole ;  thus,  what 
they  mean  by  three  days,  is,  the  day  on  which  it  is  brought  home 
and  the  two  following ;  t.  e.  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
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into  Ae  wttar  after  them,  and  catch  the  drops  of  water  as 
they  fidl;  ant!  conceiving  it  good  (possessed  of  peculiar 
Tirttie),  drink  it,  and  apply  it  to  their  eyes.  After  washing 
Aeai,  they  hiy  them  in  puttaray,  (i.e.  rattan  boxes),  or  on 
trays  ^  and  having  covered  them  up  and  offered  fateeha* 
iprer  some  of  the  before-mentioned  food,  distribute  it,  carry- 
ing a  small  portion  home. 

The  bodraqa  and  ruUsahibs  do  not  undergo  the  operation 
of  doekinrg.  They  are  taken  home  and  laid  aside;  the 
fiirmer'is  painted  afresh,  and  the  latter  annually  besmeared 
inthsundul. 

Waving  moOTcKhida  on  all,  burning  incense,  repeating 
w&wneea  and  akoeeda^  they  return  to  their  respective  asfioor- 
kkanas;  and  there  having  set  them  down  and  made  lamen^ 
tatioDs  over  them,  they  offer  fateehoy  eat,  and  distribute 
the  victuals  brought  home.  After  which  the  diflerent 
peoffie  retire  to  their  own  houses. 

The  bdoraqs  and  faboots  have  only  a  thin  cloth  curtain 
tlirown  over  them,  and  are  brought  home  as  the  uUufns  to 
their  ashoor-khanasy  and  placed  near  the  latter. 

The  uUums,  &c.  which  were  not  taken  to  the  plain  of 
Kuibulla  are  this  forenoon  taken  out,  and  made  to  perform 
the  circuit  of  their  aUawaa  three  times,  bathed,  ftUeeha 
offered,  and  the  food  distributed. 

Those  who  have  become  fuqeersy  eith^  at  the  plain  of 
Kurbulla,  or  having  come  home,  bathe  themselves,  and  lay 
aside  their  mendicant'*s  garb,  &c. ;  and  those  who  had  worn 
mfke  and  gujray  either  throw  them  away  into  the  water,  or 
wet  them  and  bring  them  home.  And  every  band  of /«- 
qeera^  previous   to   taking   off  their  fuqeefn  dress,  have 


*  The /aieeha  is  offered  either  before  or  ufter  the  bathing  of  the 
ullums. 

Q 
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f(Ueeha  offered  in  the  name  aCt  the  Hooendn  over  sweet- 
meats, send  some  of  it  to  each  9UT-guroh^  and  distribute  the 
rest  among  themsdves.  Sometimes  all  the  fuqeera  sit  in 
the  market-place  at  the  plain  of  EurbuUa,  conversing  toge- 
ther for  a  short  while,  and  reciting  funeral  eulogiuros. 
Some  do  not  change  ^m  fuqeer'a  habit  till  after  the  third-^ 

On  that  day  (the  shuhfidut-kajrox)^  in  every  house  they 
must  cook  palaoo  or  k^hichreCf  curriesy  meat,  &c.  and  having 
uttered/o/eefta  over  them  in  the  name  of  Mowla  Allee  and 
the  Hoosnein,  they  eat,  distribute  among  their  friends,  and 
give  them  away  in  charity. 

From  that  day  (the  11th  Khun)^  the  generality  of  people 
commence  eating  meat,  though  some  not  until  the  twelfifch  or 
thirteenth. 

Some  people  on  the  shuhadtUJca^ax,  in  the  afternoon, 
take  out  what  is  called  run  ka  taboot^  or  run  ka  doluj^ 
which  consists  in  little  square  frame-works  made  of  thin 
pieces  of  bamboo,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  tabooUy  and 
covei*ed  with  white  cloth.  These  are  carried,  with  the 
same  pomp  and  state  as  \}[ie  taboota  were,  to  the  plain  of 
Kurbulla ;  and  on  returning  thence  they  run  with  tfaem^ 
calling  out,  '^  Deen !  Deen  T,  and  every  now  and  then 
halting  and  repeating  mureeeaj  beat  vehemently  on  their 
breasts ;  and  having  brought  them  home,  set  them  up  as 
they  were  before,  till  the  third  day  after,  when  they  are 
taken  to  pieces,  and  reserved  for  future  use. 

The  xeearut -f  of  the  ullumsy  or  the  third-day  tee^Oy^'  fol- 


*  They  are  intended  to  represent  the  boxes  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  seventy-two  martyrs  were  carried  (vide  page  168),  and  sometimes 
are  composed  of  that  number,  as  in  Bengal. 

t  Zee€arui  (or  the  visiting);  that  is, of  the  grave  of  deceased  persons 
on  the  third  day  after  their  demise;  which  is  also  called   Teefa, 

meaning 
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hms.  On*  the  19lh  VhtOiy  they  agidn  sit  up  all  night  reciting 
— liinJOii,  itiiitiiig  the  Q^an  and  Mudh^Hoeein.*  Early 
next  mondiig  (the  10th  Vhnn),  they  prepare  polaoo  or 
l^kkArm^  whh*  meat,  or  t^hickra,  and  shurbui^  &c.^  and 
bttrfaig  tthndfateeka  in  the  name  of  the  Hoosnein,  they 
est  and  distribute  them  in  charity.  T^at  night  they  jdaoe 
near  the  uUum9  all  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers,  urgujja^  uttuTy 
beldUleavetf,  flic. ;  tad  after  the  faieeha^  distribute  these 
UlMwiae. 

They  takd  down  the  sheds  that  were  erected  in  front  of 
the  OMkooT-khanas^  and  lay  by  the  tUltims  in  boxes. 

Should  they  haye  borrowed  the  dkuttee  clothes  from  any 
one^  they  go  and  return  the  same  to  them ;  but  if  they  be 
tmkhimi  {%.  e.  corered  with  gold  and  silver-leaf  ornaments), 
bought  in  the  bazar ^  they  reserve  them  for  future  use.  If 
any  one  at  that  time  desire  to  have  part  of  them,  they  grant 
it,  receiving  something  by  way  of  a  nusisur  in  return ;  or 
give  diose  away,  which  people  had  brought  and  mounted 
on  them,  to  fulfil  vows.  Women  generally  take  these  and 
tie  them  round  the  necks,  or  upper  arras  of  their  children, 
to  prevent  the  shadows  (evil  influence)  of  Genii  and  Fairies 
from  falling  upon  them. 

Some  likewise  observe  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  fortiethf 
day  of  mourning,  &c.,  nay,  some  even  the  intermediate 
days,  wh^  they  cook  various  kinds  of  food,  have  fateeha 
offered  over  them,  and  eat  and  distribute  them. 


meaning  "  the  third  day/'  when  oblations  are  offered.  For  further 
particalars,  vide  chap,  xxxix. 

•  Mudh-e-Hosem,  or  eulog^ums  on  Hosein. 

t  Chiefly  on  the  fortieth  day,  which  happens  on  the  twentieth  of  the 
following  month  Sufur,  and  in  some  part  of  the  country  is  held  as  a 
festival  called  sur  o  tun,  or  head  and  body,  in  commemoration  of  the 
junction  of  the  head  and  body  of  Hosein. 

«2 
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Some  perform  the  fortieth  day  teeja  (vide  note  p.  227 
and  chap,  xl.),  and  on  that  day  assemble  a  great  crowd  to 
repeat  murseea ;  and  if  they  please,  invite  the  assembly  by 
letter.  Whether  the  crowd  meet  during  the  day  or  mgbt, 
they  come  in  parties  in  succession,  sit  in  the  assembly  for  a 
short  time,  and  recite  murseea.  The  auditors,  on  hearing 
the  melancholy  narrative,  make  grievous  bewailings. 

The  dtrnguUkumay-noalay «.  e.  assooibler  of  the  crowds 
offers  to  the  mur^eeo-reciters  coffee,  betel-nuts,  sooWhmock'hf 
or  sweetmeats ;  and  those  who  can  afford  it  entertain  -diem 
with  dinner. 

From  that  day  till  the  following  year  there  is  an  end  of 
the  mokunrum  mourning. 

,  During  th^  thirteen  festival  days  M oosulmans  never  do 
any  work,  perform  no  cobjugal  duty,  and  neither  drink 
intoxicating  liquors,  nor  marry,  &e.  Should  any  one  hap- 
pen to  die,  they  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  perform  the 
funeral  rites;  but,  with  this  exception,  they  do  no  work  of 
any  description  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

C<Mieenifaig  the  Tc^a  tayzeCy  or  the  first  thirteen  evil  days ;  and  the 
jikkfm  Ckar  Shoamba  kae  Eed^  or  feast,  held  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  the  second  month,  S^ffwr, 

The  Tayra  tayssee  (or  the  firs^  thirteen  days)  of  the  aus- 
picioiis*  month  Suffur  are  considered  extremely  unlucky, 
on  juxxmnt  of  the  Prophef  s  (the  blessing !  &c,)  having  been 
•eriously  indisposed  during  those  days,  and  it  was  on  the 
thirteenth  day  that  some  change  for  the  better  showed  itself 
in  his  malady. 

Should  a  marriage  take  place  about  this  time,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  on  no  account  allowed  to  see  one 
anodier,  nor  is  any  good  work  undertaken  on  those  days. 

On  the  18th  taysf^eef  (i.  e.  the  ISth  day  of  the  month),  and 
some  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month,  all  bathe.  They  take 
some  maaa/h  unboiled  rice,  wheat,  and  tUy  mix  them  together, 
and  put  them  on  a  tray,  and  deposit  a  small  cup  containing 
oil,  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  of  com :  sometimes,  in  addition, 
eggs  and  a  pice  or  two.  They  then  look  at  their  faces  in 
the  oil  three  different  times,  and  each  time  taking  up  a  few 
grains  of  com  drop  them  into  it.     After  this,  these  articles 


*  Several,  not  all  of  the  months,  have  some  such  honorary  title 
affixed  to  them ;  thus,  1  st.  Mohurrum  ool  Huram^  or  the  sacred 
month  Mohurrum  ;  2d.  Suffur  ool  Moozufir,  or  the  victorious  month 
S^ffur  ;  7th.  Rujub  ool-Moorujib^  or  the  honoured  month  Rujub  ;  8th. 
Shaban  ool-MoajiUy  or  the  revered  month  Shaban;  9th.  Rumznn  ool- 
Moobariky  or  the  blessed  month  Rumzan  ;  10th.  Shuwal  ool-Mookur- 
rum,  or  the  noble  month  Shuwtd, 

t  Calculated  from  the  evening,  on  which  the  moon  becomes  visible ; 
whence  called  Tayzee  (the  day  of  the  moon),  similar  to  what  k^hun  was 
in  the  month  Mohurrum,  The  first  day  of  Si^ffur  not  beginning  till 
six  A.M.  the  day  following. 
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are  given  away  in  alms  to  beggars  and  kuhtlkhorB.*  In- 
stead of  the  above,  some  prepare  thirteen  small  ratea  and 
dispense  them  in  charity. 

On  this  day  they  prepare  and  eat  Whiehreey  sheep^s  kul- 
le^ee  and  head,  and  despatch  some  to  their  relatives  and 
friaids. 

Others  make  a  decoction  of  chimna  and  wheats  and  add 
to  it  sugar,  sliced  Khapra^  and  poppy-seed;  and  having 
offered  faUeha  in  the  name  of  the  Prc^het  (the  blessing ! 
&C.),  they  throw  a  small  quantity  on  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  eat  and  distribute  the  rest. 

There  is  no  proper  reason  for  observing  the  bathing,  &c. 
on  this  day :  it  is  entirely  a  new  custom,  introduced  by  the 
female  sex. 

The  last  Wednesday  of  this  month  is  termed  akhree  char 
shoamba^  i.e.  the  last  Wednesday.  It  was  on  this  day  that 
the  Prophet,  experiencing  some  degree  of  mitigation  in  the 
violence  of  his  distemper,  bathed,  but  never  after;  having, 
on  the  12th  day  of  the  following  month  (vide  p.  S33),  re- 
signed bis  soul  to  God.  It  is  on  this  account  customary 
with  every  Moosulman,  early  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
to  write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  the  seven  stUams^  with 
safiron-water,  ink,  or  rose-water,  on  a  mango,  peepul^  or 
plantain  leaf,  or  on  a  piece  of  paper,  viz,  1st.  Sulamoon 
qawlun  min  ribbir  ruheem ;  Peace  shall  be  the  word  spoken 
unto  the  righteous  by  a  merciful  Liord  {Qfrranj  chap,  xxxvi. 
Sale,-f  p.  306).  ^.  StUamoon  alia  Noohin  fil  alumeen ; 
Peace  be  on  Noah  among  all  creatures  (chap,  xxxvii.  p.  31S). 
3d.  Sulamoon  alia  Ihraheem ;  Peace  be  on  Abraham  (ib. 


*  Outciurts,  or  at  least  the  lowest  caste  of  people,  generally  sweepers 
or  employed  in  the  meanest  or  dirtiest  employments ;  so  called,  be- 
cause by  them  all  sorts  of  food  are  considered  lawfid. 

t  8ale*8  Koran,  edition  of  1825. 
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p.  S14).  4Ch.  Sulamoon  alia  Mooaa  tvo  Haroon ;  Peace 
he  oo  Moses  and  Aaton  (ib.).  dth.  StUamoon  alia  EeleC" 
aaeen  ;  Peace  be  on  Elias  (ib.).  6th.  Sulamoon  aUykoom 
Ubioom  fiiudkhoolooha  khalideen;  Peace  be  on  you !  ye 
bftve  been  good ;  wherefore,  enter  ye  into  Paradise ;  remain 
therein  for  ever  (chap,  xxxix.  p.  338).  7th.  Sulamoon  heea 
kuUrn  muUa  il  fujr ;  It  is  peace— until  the  rising  of  the 
mora  (chap,  xcvii.  p.  497).  They  then  wash  off  the  writing 
wkh  water,*  and  drink  the  liquid  that  they  may  be  pre* 
served  from  aflSicdons  and  enjoy  peace  and  happiness. 


*  This  would  at  first  sight  seem  strange,  that  the  writing  could  be 
ao  easily  efiaced ;  but  Mrs.  Ali  has  the  following  remark  (vol.  ii.  p.  69). 
^  The  ink  of  the  natives  is  not  durable ;  with  a  wet  spunge  may  be 
**  erased  the  labour  of  a  man's  life."  And  again :  **  out  of  reverence 
**  for  God's  holy  name,"  (always  eiqpressed  in  their  letters  and  every 
other  species  of  writing  by  a  character  at  the  top  of  the  first  page, 

which  is  an  ^,  or  )  for  AUahy  an  abreviation  for  Bu  Ism  Allah; 
eoiitr.  BismUla^  t.  e,  in  the  name  of  God),  "  written  paper  to  be 
**  destroyed  is  first  torn,  and  then  washed  in  water  before  the  whole 
'*  is  scattered  abroad.  They  would  think  it  a  sinful  act  to  burn  a  piece 
^  of  paper  on  which  that  holy  name  has  been  inscribed." 

As  even  Mrs.  Meer  confesses  her  ignorance  of  the  composition  of 
Indian  ink,  by  observing  that  she  has  that  '^  yet  to  learn,"  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  for  inserting  here  an  excellent  receipt  for  preparing 
the  same : — ^Take  of  lamp-black  twelve  pice  weight  (six  ounces) ;  gum 
arabic  five  pice  weight  (two  and  a-half  ounces) ;  Heera  kushtsh 
(green  ritriol),  and  JlfbA/>^«/(gallnuts),  of  each  a  half  pice  weight  (two 
drams) ;  and  Bol-e'Chinia  (socotorine  aloes),  a-third  of  a  pice  weight 
(eighty  grains).  Boil  a  handful  of  Neem-leviyes  (Melia  azadirachta, 
Lin.)  in  any  quantity  (say,  one  seer)  of  water.  When  boiling,  throw 
into  it  the  lamp-black  (kajtU)  tied  up  in  a  bit  of  cloth.  After  a  little 
while,  the  oil  which  the  lamp-black  may  have  contained  will  be  found 
floating  on  the  surface ;  then  take  it  out  and  throw  away  the  water. 
Pound  and  sift  well  the  other  four  ingredients,  put  them  into  a  copper 
vessel  or  cup,  with  the  lamp-black,  and  with  a  pestle  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  A«em-tree,  mounted  at  the  end  to  about  an  inch  with  copper, 
mix  them  all  together.  Make  an  infusion  of  Beejaysur  (Dukh.),  and 
Ekseekurra  or  Soween-kurra  (Tel.)  four  pice  weight  (two  ounces). 
Infuse  for  two  days  in  boiling  water,  two  pounds.  Triturate  the  pow- 
ders with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  infusion  every  day  for  forty  days ; 

(or 
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The  writing  of  such  amulets  is  the  province  of  Mcwlun 
weean  and  preceptors,  who  from  regard  to  God  write  them 
gratis. 

On  the  above  account,  it  is  highly  proper  on  this  day  to 
bathe,  wear  new  clothes,  use  uttur,  prepare  goolgoolay, 
offer  fateeha  oyer  them  in  the  name  of  the  Pro[^et,  eat  and 
distribute  them,  to  enjoy  walks  in  gardens,  and  say  prayers. 
Some  of  the  lower  orclers  of  the  people  have,  for  their 
pleasure  and  amusement,  either  in  gardens  or  their  own 
houses,  dancing-girls  to  dance  and  sing  to  them,  and  a 
numerous  throng  regale  themselves  on  such  occasions  with 
saynd'hee  and  other  intoxicating  beverages. 

On  this  day,  also,  tutors  grant  eedees  (p.  49)  to  the 
scholars ;  t.  e-  they  write  a  verse  on  illuminated  or  coloured 
paper,  and  insert  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  name  of  the  pupil; 
and  giving  it  to  the  child,  desire  the  latter  to  take  and  read 
the  same  to  its  parents.  The  child  accordingly  does  so,  not 
only  to  the  parents  but  other  relatives,  who  on  hearing  it 
give  the  scholar  a  rupee  or  two,  according  to  their  means, 
to  carry  to  the  schoolmaster. 

(or  fiye  or  aix  days ;  the  longer  however,  the  better ;)  till  all  is  dis- 
solved. Then  form  lozenges,  dry  them  in  the  suo,  and  preserve  for  use. 

A  more  common  process  and  simpler  method  for  preparing  it,  is 
thus  detailed  in  Ainslie's  *'  Materia  Medica  of  Hindoostan :" — *'  Take 
^*  of  lamp-black  and  gum-arabic,  equal  quantities,  and  pound  them 
"  together  into  a  very  fine  powder.  Moisten  it  with  the  juice  of  the 
^*  pulp  of  ih^kuttdtay  (small  aloe),  and  rub  well  at  intervals  for  two 
*'  days  together;  after  which,  form  it  into  little  cakes,  put  them  on 
*<  plantain-leaves  and  dry  in  the  sun."  When  required  for  use,  dia* 
solve  in  water. 

A  late  publication  gives  «noth6r  receipt  for  what  it  states  to  be  the 
Persian  mode  of  making  ink,  and  that  *'  the  finest  and  most  durable 
'<  in  the  world.'*  It  is  as  follows: — "  Take  of  lamp-black  and  (green) 
'^  vitriol,  equal  parts :  the  weight  of  both  of  fine  galls ;  the  weight  of 
'<  all  three  of  pure  gum-arabic :  pulverise  and  triturate  them  on  a 
"  marble  slab  for  five  or  six  minutes,  mixing  water  till  it  be  of  a 
"  proper  consistency  to  write  with." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

€>mtmaxi!g  Bora  fTu/at,  or  the  Death  of  the  Prophet  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  third  month  Rubbee-ooi-awul, 

The  Rvhbee^ool-awul  month  is  likewise  denominated  ba/ra- 
wufltij*  liecause  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  his  high 
excellency  the  Prophet,  Mohummud  Moostufia  (on  whom 
be  !  &c.)  departed  this  life. 

On  this  account,  on  that  day,  the  following /a^e^Aa  is 
oiboerved  by  all  Moosulmans  in  every  country,  whether 
Arabian  or  foreign.  It  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  of  them 
to  perform,  for  its  virtues  are  superior  to  that  of  the  mohur- 
mm  and  all  other  fateehaa.  It  is  therefore  but  right  that 
riipahees  should  have  leave  on  this  occasion  for  a  couple  of 
days,  to  enable  them  to  celebrate  the  sundul  on  the  llth^ 
and  the  oora  on  the  ISth. 

Where  there  are  learned  and  scientific  men,  they,  either 
in  musfids  or  in  their  own  houses,  constantly  rehearse, 
during  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  month,  the  praises, 
eulogies,  and  excellencies  of  Mohummud  Moostufia  (the 
peace !  8z:c«)  as  contained  in  the  sacred  Hvddees^  in  Arabic 
or  Persian,  and  explain  it  in  Hindee  to  the  vulgar. 

Some  assemble  'daily  in  the  morning  or  evening,  either 
at  their  own  houses  or  in  the  mosques,  and  read  the  sacred 
Qforan ;  and  having  cooked  polaoo  or  k^hichreey  with  nan 
and  quleea  or  aheerbirrinjf  and  arranged  every  one^s  por- 
tion separately  on  the  dusturkhwany  burning  benjamin, 
they  offer  ftUeeha  before  and  after  dinner  in  the  name 


*  From  hara^  twelve ;  and  wtifcU,  death« 
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of  the  Prophet  (the  peace !  &c.),  and  transfer  the  beneficial 
influences  of  the  sacred  Qoran  to  their  souls.* 

Some  people  keep  a  qtuttMn^e-mssool-f  (Footstep  of  the 
Prophet),  or  the  impression  of  a  foot  on  stone  in  their 
houses,  placed  in  a  box  and  covered  with  a  mahiabee  or 
tugtee  covering ;  and  this,  they  say,  is  the  impression  of 
the  foot  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace !  &c«). 

On  this  day  such  places  are  elegantly  decorated.  Having 
covered  the  chest  with  moqeish  and  xurbaft,  they  place  the 
qudum-e-moi^iaTik  (blessed  foot)  on  it,  or  deposit  it  in  a 
taboaty  and  place  all  round  it  beautiful  moorcKhuh  or 
chownrurs  ;  and  as  at  the  Mohurrum  festival,  so  now,  they 
illuminate  the  house,  have  music,  bum  frankinaense,  wave 
moorcKhids  over  it.  Five  or  six  persons,  in  the  manner  of 
a  song  or  murseea,  repeat  the  motoloodf  durood,  Qtyrom,  his 
mawjeexay  (or  miracles),  and  wufat  nama  (or  die  history 
of  his  death) ;  the  latter  in  Hindoostanee,  in  order  that  the 
populace  may  comprehend  it,  and  feel  for  him  sympathy 
and  sorrow. 

*  Moosulmans  conceive  men  to  have  three  souls  or  spirits ;  one  the 
Rooh-e-Siflee  (lower)  alias  Rooh-e'Jaree  (the  travelling  spirit),  whose 
seat  during  life  and  death  is  the  brain  or  head ;  2d.  Rooh-e-moqem  (the 
resident  spirit),  which  inhabits  the  grave  after  death  ;  and  3d.  JRooh' 
C'Oolwee  (the  lofty  spirit),  which  dwells  aloft  in  the  heavens. 

t  The  history  of  the  blessed  foot  is  said  to  be  as  follows.  As  the 
Prophet  (the  peace !  &c.)  after  the  battle  of  Ohud  (one  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  battles  in  which  the  Prophet  had  been  personally  engaged)  was 
one  day  ascending  a  hill,  in  a  rage,  by  the  heat  of  his  passion  the 
mountain  softened  into  the  consistence  of  wax,  and  retained,  some  say 
eighteen,  others  forty  impressions  of  his  feet  When  the  angel  (Gabriel 
(peace  be  unto  him!)  brought  the  divine  revelation  that  it  did  not 
become. him  to  get  angry,  the  Prophet  (the  peace!  &c.)  inquired 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  rebuke  P  Gabriel  replied,  "  Look  behind 
'*  you  for  a  moment  and  behold.*'  His  excellency,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  impressions  of  his  feet  on  the  stones,  became  greatly  asto- 
nished, and  his  wrath  immediately  ceased.  Some  people  have  these 
very  impressions,  while  others  make  artificial  ones  to  imitate  them. 
— Note  of  the  Author, 
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In  ilKxiy  €0  the  elevnth  aiid  tweUlth,  splendid 
take  place,  anilar   to  the  Mokurrmm  akubguM  (aide 
p.5iaO). 

On  the  dJeventhy  m  the  evenmg,  some  pec^  a  little 
bdbfe  wm-eet,  perfinm  the  Braphet^s  (the  peace!  &&) 
Bumdul;  i.  e.  they  place  one  or  more  cups  containing 
uwg^ffa  (6I0S8.)  on  one  or  two  hoortuqa^  or  on  a  tray,  or 
in  a  iabooij  called  maynhdee  or  mu^fid  (p.  lOS),  and  cover 
it  with  a  p^kool  kaff  dntddur  (or  flower-sheet).  Along  with 
this  they  carry  ten  or  twelve  trays  of  muUeeda  with  a 
canopy  held  over  them,  accompanied  by  bajdy  tdsd,  &c* 
fireworks^  flambeaux,  repeating  durvod  and  mawlood  in 
Hindoostanee  or  Persian,  and  burning  frankincense  (wo- 
ceed  fiom  some  cdebnUed  place  to  the  house  where  the 
qmdmm  is.  On  their  arrival  there,  having  oflered^^Aa, 
each  one  dips  his  finger  into  the  eundul  or  urgtyjoj  and 
applies  a  little  of  it  to  the  foot :  they  then  spread  the 
flower-sheet  on  the  qudum  and  distribute  the  ftmlleeda 
amongst  all  present 

The  reason  why  they  carry  the  sundul  on  a  booraq  is, 
that  it  was  the  Prophet'^s  steed.  The  booraq  should  not  be 
taken  out  at  the  Mohurrum  as  is  usually  done;  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  take  him  out  on  this  occasion,  that  the  com- 
mon people  may  know  that  it  was  on  such  an  animal  Mohum* 
mud  Moostufia  (the  peace !  &&)  ascended  into  heaven ;  but 
agreeaUy  to  the  Shurroj  doing  such  things,  and  keeping 
such  models,  as  well  as  keeping  other  pictures  in  the 
house,  are  unlawful.  The  booraq  is  left  near  the  qudum 
until  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth*  In  general,  the  land- 
lord of  the  qudum  likewise  makes  a  booraq  and  carries  out 
sundul  on  it,  and  all  vowers  also  have  them  made  and 
bring  them  as  offerings  to  the  qudum. 

On  the  twelfth,  or  day  of  Oorsy  they  have  grand  illumi- 
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nations,  and  sit  up  all  night  reading  mawlood,  durood, 
Huddeesy  Qpran  khtvanee ;  ana  having  prepared  polaoo,  &c. 
distribute  them  to  all. 

The  women,  each  agreeably  to  her  means,  carry  some 
ghee^  sugar,  gooTj  sweetmeats,  ood,  and  a  churragee  to  the 
qudumf  and  burning  frankincense,  have  fateeha  offered 
there,  give  a  little  of  the  sweets  to  the  landlord,  pour  the 
ghee  into  the  lamp,*  and  bring  the  rest  home. 

At  the  place  where  the  foot  is,  they  bum  benjamin  and 
benjamin-pastiles  daily,  for  the  first  twelve  days  of  the 
month. 

Fot  the  Prophet^s  (the  peace !  &c.)  fateeha  they  usually 
prepare  eheerbirrinjy  as  he  was  particularly  fond  of  that  dish, 
and  at  times  called  it  8yed^-ool4aam  (the  prince  of  foods). 

Some  people,  during  the  first  twelve  days  or  any  day  in 
the  month,  fill  two  or  more  kocndon  (large  earthem  pots) 
with  sheerUrrinJ  and  pooreean,  which  ceremony  is  called 
poor  (full). 

Some  keep  by  them  an  asar-eshurreef  (L  e.  the  sacred 
emblem),  alias  asar-e-moobarik  (the  blessed  token),  which 
they  say  is  a  hair  either  of  the  Prophet^s  beard  or  mus- 
tachios.  This  is  preserved  in  a  silver  tube,  imbedded  in 
ubeeVf  aind  its  dignity  is  supposed  to  be  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  sacred  foot 

At  the  place  Where  the  hair  is  they  likewise  cfferjhteehay 
repeat  duroody  have  illuminations,  music,  &c.  Most  of 
these  hairs,  however,  are  impositions  and  counterfeits. 


^  Whicli  is  a  large  one ;  and  when  fiill,  after  the  donors  have  taken 
their  departure,  it  is  in  a  great  meaaore  emptied  into  a  yessel,  for  the 
drepeption  of  a  fresh  supply,  and  the  decanted  ^hee  is  reserved  for 
culinary  purposes. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

CUmeeroinf^  his  excellency,  Peer  e  Dustogeer  Sahib's  OeearweeOf*  on 
tbe  eleventh  day  of  the  fourth  month  Rubbee-oos-Sanee^  and  the 
potting  on  of  the  Bayree^  Towq^  or  Buddhee, 

His  high  excellency  Peer-e-Dustugeer  (may  God  sanc- 
tify his  beloyed  sepulchre!)  has  no  less  than  ninety-nine 
names;  but  the  principal,  and  those  best  known,  are  the 
following:  Peerarire-Peer ;  Gowa-oolrAzum ;  Gowa-ooa^ 
Sumdanee;  Muhboob-e-Soobhanee ;  Meeran  Mo-hy-ood- 
Deem;    Syed abd^oot-qadir-Jeelanee  Hussunee-ooUHo^ 


He  is  esteemed  the  chief  among  ttmUeeSf  and  is  a  great 
poribnner  of  miracles.  The  disciples  and  followers  of  his 
housebcdd  are  very  numerous.  To  them  at  yariou3  times 
he  appears  whilst  they  are  asleep,  and  gives  lessons.  The 
author  speaks  from  personal  experience;  for  to  him  at 
times  of  need,  when  he  was  oppressed  in  mind  conceiving 
things  which  he  desired,  he  used  constantly  to  repeat  his 
ninety-nine  names,  and  vow  before  the  Holy  Grod,  implor- 
ing his  assistance  by  the  soul  of  Peer-e-Dustugeer ;  and 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  his  excellency  Gows- 
ocl-Azum  presented  himself  to  him  in  his  sleep,  relieved 
him  of  the  perplexities  which  distressed  him,  and  vouch- 
safed his  behests.  Let  those  of  my  persuasion  not  conceive 
these  assertions  absurd  or  false,  or  that  I  affirm  them  with 
a  view  to  raise  the  dignity  of  my  peer,  or  to  aggrandize 
myself;  for  should  it  prove  true,  may  God^s  curses  descend 
upon  those  who  disbelieve  it,  and  may  their  religion  and 
livelihood  be  annihilated  ! 

•  Geearween,  or  the  eleventh. 
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The  MOfmees  consider  Peer-e-Dustugeer,  a  great  perso- 
nage, and  in  their  hearts  believe  in  him ;  whereas  some  of 
the  Bheehas^  through  ignorance,  slander  him,  by  asserting, 
that  in  the  days  of  king  Haroon-oor-Rusheed,  this  peer^ 
Mahboob-e-Soobhanee  (may  God !  &c.)  occasioned  the  death 
of  his  excellency  Eemam  Jaffur  Sadiq  (may  Grod!  &c.)  by 
causing  him  to  swallow  melted  lead.  This  proceeds  from 
pure  malice,  and  is  impossible ;  for  the  space  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  between  the  days  of  his  excellency  Eemam  Jaffur 
Sadiq  and  that  of  his  excellency  Muhboob^e-Soobhanee, 
was  no  less  a  period  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Hie  sacred  tomb  of  Peeran-e-Feer  (the  saint  of  saints) 
is  at  Bagdad. 

On  the  tenth  of  this  month  they  perform  his  sundtU,  on 
the  eleventh  his  chttragan  (lamps)  alias  oors  (oblations). 
That  is,  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  they  carry  out  a  large 
green  flag,  having  impressions  of  the  hand  made  on  it  with 
snndtUf  and  with  it  they  carry  stmdulj  mtUeedaf  sugar, 
flowers,  benjamin,  accompanied  with  numerous  flambeaux 
atid  music,  and  having  perambulated  the  town  in  great 
pomp  and  state,  proceed  to  the  place  appointed,  and  there 
set  it  up.  Then,  having  offered  fateeha  in  the  name  of  Peer- 
e-Dustugeer,  they  apply  the  flowers  and  etmdtU  to  the 
flag,  and  distribute  the  mtUeeday  &c.  to  the  people. 

On  the  eleventh  day  they  cook  polaooy  &c.,  read  Mou^ 
load,  Duraodj  and  Khutu<mr-e-Qpran^*  offer  fateeha^  and 
distribute  the  victuals,  and  sit  up  all  night,  having  illu- 
mination, and  reading  the  Mowloody  Durood,  Qorafiy  and 
repeating  the  ninety-nine  names  of  his  excellency  Peer-e- 
Dustugeer. 

When  the  cholera  or  any  plague  is  raging,  they  take  out 

*  Khutum-e-Qoran,  or  the  finishing  the  reading  of  the  whole  Qoran, 
It  is  done  in  two  ways.     Vide  cbap.  xjtxix. 
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in  the  above-mentioned  masons^f  in  the  name  of  hit  holkbss 
Peenuwe-Peer,  9l  fhunda  (flag)  and  walk  about  with  it- 
thnNigh  every  street  and  lane,  halting  every  now  and  then, 
when  the  assaxi  is  proclaimed.  At  this  time  Hindoos  a» 
wdX  as  Moosulmans,  according  to  their  means,  make  them 
presents  of  something  or  other,  which  they  deposit  on  the 
aoA4an,  Sometimes  they  also  oSex  fateeha  over  sweet- 
meats o^  sugar.  Aflter  perambulating  the  city  they  bring 
it  back  and  set  it  up  in  its  original  place.  In  this  way 
they  walk  about  with  it,  eith^  one,  or  three,  or  five  suc- 
cessive Thursdays  in  the  month.  Many  make  small 
fhmmdtu  in  the  name  of  his  holiness*  and  having  offered 
fateeha  over  them  in  his  name,  set  them  up  in  their  houses 
or  over  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  that  with  the  view  of 
obtainii^  security  from  misfortunes.  In  general,  by  having 
recourse  to  this  means,  through  the  blessing  of  his  holinesc^ 
the  virulence  of  such  plague  is  arrested. 

Some  people  vow  to  this  saint,  that  should  they  be  bles^ 
sad  with  a  son  or  daughter,  they  will  make  him  or  her  his 
slave ;  andshould  their  wishes  be  accomplished,  on  the  tenth 
or  the  Seventh  of  this  month  they  take  a  large  silver  Aiilgfa 
(ring),  alias  Bayree  (lit.  a  fetter,  but  here  meant  for  a  mg, 
worn  round  the  ankle),  on  which  they  annually  pass  a  small 
ring.  They  dress  some  muUeedOf  place  on  it  eleven  smidl* 
lamps  made  of  flour-paste,  and  light  them  with  ghee  and  red 
cotton  wicks;  and  burning  wood-aloes  or  benjamin^  oflTer- 
faieeha  and  put  them  on ;  if  a  bayree^  on  the  right  ankle ; 
if  a  tawq  (collar),  around  the  neck  of  the  child.  Some, 
instead  of  these,  have  a  silver  or  leatharn  Buddhee  (belt) 
made,  and  put  on.  The  generality  only  prepare  a  small 
quantity  of  polaoo  merely  for  the  faieeha ;  while  a  few 
have  abundance  o{  polaoo  cooked,  invite  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  entertain  them  (as  also  ie&difuqeersy  with  it. 
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The  fateeha  is  termed  geearween  (or  the  11th)  on 
account  of  its  being  the  day  that  Gows-ool-Azum  departed 
this  life.  Somct  however,  say  that  he  died  (lit.  marched, 
%.€.  to  the  other  world)  on  the  17th  of  that  month.  But  as 
for  eleven  days  in  every  month,  he  was  himself  in  the  habit 
of  offering /a^e^Aa  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace! 
&C.),  and  usually  abstained  from  eleven  things,  the  former 
day  has  been  preferred  as  the  one  on  which  to  oSerfateeha 
in  his  name. 

Some  people  on  any  day  during  the  month,  others  on  the 
11th  of  every  month,  have  fatetka  offered  in  the  name  of 
his  excellency  Peeran-e-Peer  over  polaoo,  or  merely  over 
some  (more  or  less)  sweets. 

Some  have  a  maynhdee  in  the  shape  of  a  taboot  (vide  p. 
IQS),  made  with  green  paper,  or  of  wood  painted  green, 
with  some  silver  about  it ;  and  on  the  oor«-day,  or  on  any 
day  of  that  month,  suspend  to  it  flowers,  sayhraSf  and  fruits 
moist  and  dry,  light  lamps,  and  set  it  up. 

Many  have  the  maynhdee  carried  about  in  pomp  and 
state,  accompanied  with  music,  &c.,  and  after  having  peram- 
bulated the  town,  bring  it  home  again  and  set  it  up.  Some 
people  collect,  in  the  name  of  Peeran-e-Peer,  what  is  called 
gti^;*  that  is,  they  take  a  tumbaloo  or  mutkee,  besmear  it 
outside  with  stmduly  tie  up  its  mouth  with  a  piece  of  cloth, 
in  the  centre  of  which  they  make  a  small  rent,  place  it  in 
some  clean  spot,  and  deposit  into  it,  through  the  opening  in 
the  cloth,  a  pice  or  two  daily,  or  a  handful  of  cowries  or 
pice  daily,  or  four  or  eight  annas,  or  one  or  two  rupees, 
every  week,  fortnight,  or  month,  according  to  their  means ; 
and  that  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  And  on 
the  oor^ay,  or  on  any  day  in  that  month,  they  take  out 


*  Literally,  grain  or  com,  but  here  signifying  money. 
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e  gulla  and  sum  up  the  amount,  and  with  it  perform 
:  holiaess's  geeanceen.  Some,  adding  more  money  to 
iat  has  been  collected,  give  sumptuous  entertainments. 
His  escellency's  bhanja  (sister's  son)  was  Syed  Ahmud 
■  j^ubecr  Rufaec;  from  whom  has  descended  the  class  of 
■leligiDus  mendicants  colled  fuqei^-e-rufaee  or  goorzmar: 
X  an  account  of  whom  vide  Chap,  xxviii,  which  ti-eats  of 
e  different  classes  otfuqeera. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

itceming  Zindn  S/inh  Madar's  C/iurirgan,  and  Baddtiee  ;  D/iammul 
odmui,  »nA  Onee  looiana,  observed  on  the  sBveateenth  day  of  tbo 
b  monlb,  Jummaiee-otil-Aimd. 

His  excellency  Sliah  Buddee-ood-Deen,  alias  Zinda  Shah 

Ifudar  of  Syria  (may  the  holy  God  sanctify  his  sepulchre  !) 

«  a  great  wullee  (saint)  and  a  performer  of  miracles.    He 

I  to  a  great  age;  nay,  some  consider  him  ever  alive, 

lOugh  apparently  dead,  wherefore  lie  is  called  Zinda  (i.e. 

e  living)  Shah  Mudar.    He  was  partial  to  bLtck  clothes, 

I  neither  married  nor  ever  had  sexual  intercourse.     He 

r-elled  through  various  countries ;  and  on  reaching  Hin- 

wstan  admired  the  situation  of  Mul(-k'hunpoor,*  and  tool< 

Q  his  abode  there,  where  his  blessed  tomb  now  is.+ 


A  town  alxnit  forty  milea  from  Cawapore. 

rine  is  visited  BDDDally  bynparly  ■  million  of  people,  men, 
M,  kiid  children.  A  ffioyto  (fair)  is  llie  consequence  of  ihts  au- 
;riDiBg(',  wbicli  conlinuee  seventeen  days  in  su(-i'G6m»ii,  and 
s  togetber,  from  msny  miles  distant,  ihc  men  of  businesa,  the 
tc-minded,  and  the  faithful  devulees  of  every  elws  iu  the  upper 
"  Women  can  never,  with  snfciy  to  themselves,  eulcr  the 
It  "  mauiulcuui 
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As  in  the  preceding  case  of  Peer-e-Dustiigeer,  so  in  this, 
they  vow ;  and  making  flower  or  leathern  gold  and  silver 
buddheeSf  put  them  round  the  necks  of  their  children. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  this  month  that  he  died.  Some 
on  that  day,  others  on  the  IGth,  prepare  sooireeanf  polaoo^ 
or  mtUleedaf  and  having  placed  thereon  seventeen  lamps, 
ofier  fateeha  over  them,  and  put  the  huddhee  on  the 
child. 

Some  perform  d^hummtd  koodana ;  that  is,  they  kindle  a 
large  heap  of  charcoal,  and  having  sent  for  the  tuhqatee  or 
Shah  Mudarfuqeera  (ch.  xxviii.  sec.  2.),  offer  them  a  present. 
The  latter  perform  fateeha^  sprinkle  sundul  on  the  fire,  and 
the  chief  of  the  band  first  jumps  into  it,  calling  out  '^  dum 
Mudar  ;^  *  when  the  rest  of  them  follow  him,  and  calling 
out  "  dum  Mudar !  dum  Mudar  r  tread  out  the  fire.  Afte^ 
that,  they  have  the  feet  of  these  fuqeers  washed  with  milk 
and  sundul^  and  on  the  examination  of  the  (probable)  injury 
find  that  not  a  hair  has  been  singed,  and  that  they  are  all 
as  they  were  at  first.  They  then  throw  garlands  of  flowers 
around  their  necks,  offer  them  ahurbut  to  drinks  and  having 
given  to  each  some  polaoo  or  sootreean  alias  chtdeoleean 
and  muleeday  with  some  ready  money,  a  handkerchief  or 
loong^  grant  them  their  leave,  i.c.  to  depart 

Gaee  lootana.  Some  having  vowed  a  black  cow,  a  few 
on  the  17th,  either  at  their  own  houses  or  at  any  of  the 
astanas  (p.  1 72),  make  a  zooba  (sacrifice)  of  it  in  the  name 


'*  mausoleum  containing  his  ashes ;  they  are  immediately  seized  with 
<^  violent  pains,  as  if  their  whole  hody  was  immersed  in  flames  of  fire." 
Vide  Mrs.  Meer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 

*  Dum  Mudar,  or  **  by  the  breath  of  Mudar,"  having  the  same  su- 
perstitious faith  in  this  charm  as  the  Persians,  who  believe  it  to  secure 
them  against  the  bite  of  snakes,  and  the  sting  of  scorpions ;  and  the 
courage  with  which  those  who  are  supposed  to  possess  it  encounter 
those  reptiles,  is  remarkable. 
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of   Shah  Bikldee-ood-DeeD)   and  distribute  it  in  ehairity 
wmcmg  fuqeers. 

In  some  places  they  set  up  an  tMum  in  the  name  of  Zinda 
Shah  Mudar,  and  the  plaoe  is  called  Mtidar  ka  astana. 
Heie  they  generally  erect  a  black  flag  (J'^himda)^  and  on 
the  17th  perform  his  oora ;  on  the  16th  (the  day  preceding^ 
agreeably  to  custom)  his  stmdul ;  and  in  a  similar  manner 
they  carry  this  flag,  Yfith  the  same  pomp  and  state  as  they 
did  that  of  Peer-e-Dustugeer.  Both  nights  they  sit  up 
reading  and  recounting  his  mudah  (eulogiums),  moonaqih 
(virtues),  celebrate  his  praises.  At  the  oars,  as  at  all  wrses^ 
they  have  splendid  illuminations  and  perform  nocturnal 
▼igils.  The  above  uUum  is  left  all  the  year  round  in  its 
ociguial  situation,  and  never  removed  as  those  of  the  fna- 
harrumsffe. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Concerning  Qadir  WiUlee  Sahib* s  OorSy  observed  on  the  1 1th  day  of 
the  Mxth  month  Jumrnadee-ool-Akhir  (or  Akhir  Muheena). 

The  sacred  shrine  of  Qadir  WuUee  Sahib*  is  at  Nagoor 
near  Nagputun  (Negapatam);  the  Mohummudan  inhabi- 
tants of  which  place  are  chiefly  of  the  shafaee^  sect,  such 


*  It  would  seem  by  an  account  given  by  MoB«ieur  Garcin  de  TaBsy 
on  the  authority  of  Jawan,  in  his  work  entitled  *'  Bara  Masay*  that 
this  saint  it  likewise  named  Khwaja  Moycen  ood  deen  Chishtee ;  and 
hence  the  month  itself  is  sometimes  called  by  that  name.  *'  Memoire$ 
9ur  des particuiariUs  de  la  religion  Musulmane  dans  Vlnde^'*  p.  63. 

t  There  are  four  principal  ^oumi  (sects)  of  the  Mohummudan 
faith,  called  after  their  respective  founders ;  viz. 

R  2  1.  Hunufee 
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as  lubbays^*  mapullays  (Moplays-f )  &c. ;  and  these  people 
highly  revere  this  great  personage. 

At  that  place  is  held  on  the  ninth,  his  sundul ;  and  on 
the  tenth  his  oora ;  both,  m  the  manner  above  described 
(p.  238).  Such  as  preparing  maleeda^  cooking  polaoo^ 
reading  mowloody  &€.,  sitting  up  all  night,  making  illumi- 
nations ;  and  that  in  a  splendid  style.  Probably  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  rupees  are  expended  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  eleventh  they  break  the  Wheer  kee  hundee  (the 
rice-and-milk  pot) ;  that  is,  on  seeing  the  new  moon,  or  on  the 
second  or  fourth  day  of  it,  a  hir-gurroh  of  any  of  the  silsiUas, 
or  else  a  fuqeer,  generally  one  of  the  Mullung  tribe,  sits 
on  a  bedding}^  spread  on  the  ground  in  a  closet ;  and,  without 
either  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  obeying  the  calls  of 
nature,  he  engages  himself  the  whole  time  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Deity.  He  does  not  go  out  of  it,  nor 
speak  to  any  one,  until  the  1 1th,  when  the  moojatvirs  cook 
ffheer  in  a  large  pot,  and  placing  it  on  the  head  of  one 
among  them,  convey  it  in  great  pomp  and  state,  attended 


1 .  Hunufee  ^JCi>>'  or  Hanifites,  from  their  founder,  Aboo  Huneefa^ 

chiefly  found  in  Turkey  and  Usbec  Tartary ;  but  comprising^  persons 
from  among  all  the  four  sects,  Syed,  Sheikh,  Mogol,  and  Putthan. 

2.  Shafaee  ^^ii\A  or  Shqfeites^  from  their  founder,  Aboo  AbdooUah 

Shafeeut,  met  with  principally  at  Nagore  (Goromandel  Coast) ;  com- 
prising the  Nuwa-aytays  and  Lubbays  (both  Sheikhs). 

3.  Malukee  |j3tc  or  Malekitesy  from  their  founder,  Malek  Ebn 
Ans,  most  prevalent  in  Barbary  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

4.  HumbuUe   Xd^*  or  Hanbalites,  from  their  founder  Ebn  Hanbal, 

chiefly  found  at  Bagdad,  in  Arabia ;  generally  very  devout 

Of  the  two  last  of  these,  none  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hindoostan ; 

but  they  are  numerous  in  Arabia. 

*  A  class  of  people  who  go  about  selling  beads,  precious  stones,  &c. 
t  This  class  of  people  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  on  the  Malabar 

coast.  X  t.  e.  A  mattrass  or  quilt 
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Bity  Baja  Bujuntur,  to  the  above-mentioned  fuqeer.     Tlie 
I  latter  nffers  fateeha  over  it  and  tastes  a  tittle  of  it ;  then 
■(getting  lip,  leaves  his  closet  and  goes  and  joins  liis  own 
I  cUfs  of  fuqeera  ;  while  the  moojawirs  take  the  ft'Aeer-pot, 
MWitb  tlie  same  pomp  and  state  as  before  to  the  seo-beoch, 
HXfae  spot  where  tliey  are  annually  wont  to  carry  it,  and  there 
ftdasli  it  to  pieces.     Then  all  tlic  people,  falling  one  upon 
^ncother,  scramble  for  some  of  the  k'heer :  nay,  many  regard 
Hpien  a  piece  of  the  broken  pot,  as  well  as  tlie  sand  of  the 
B^xtt,  sacred  relics.     In  the  act  of  scrambling  they  take  up 
Bp>  much  sand,  as  to  leave  an  excavation  of  a  cubit  or  a  cubit 
Bud  a-half  in  depth ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  amidst 
Hdl  this  bustle  and  confusion  not  an  individual  is  ever  hurt, 
■     A  few  days  previous  to  the  oors,  various  tribes  otfuqeers 
^mom  a  distance  as  well  as  from  the  vicinity,  resort  to  the 
HfJace  and  sit  in  assembly  together  {chowk  byCh-lay*),  but 
■the  different  bands  apart  from  one  another.     In  each  there 
Ri  a  sir-gurroh  or  leader.     If  any  one  of  the  fuqeere  have 
been  guilty  of  an  improper  act  unworthy  of  his  calling,  he 
is  punished  on  this  occasii>n  agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the 
nr-ffurrok,  by  being  loaded  with  numerous  beddings  pro- 
cured from  all  t\\e  ftiqeera  present,  or  in  some  other  way; 
he  U  further  made  to  express  contrition  for  his  fault,  to  beg 
for  mercy,  and  to  give  a  written  bond  to  that  effect.     He  is 
then  restored  to  his  former  tribe ;  or,  in  presence  of  the 
jumma-ooUah,  his  tusma  is  cut  into  two,  and  he  is  excom- 
municated from  their  gurroh.     In  the  latter  case,  he  ia 
ctmsidered  unworthy  thereafter  to  ait  in  the  assembly  of 
fuqeert. 

They  act  also  in  this  way  at  other  noted  oorsen ;  such  as 

*  Chowk  bi/t'h-na  13  the  technical  temi  applied  to  ibe  aucmbly  of 
fitifwts,  and  it  siguifies  sitting  togellier  In  a  circle,  thougli  the  term 
fhviiek  hterslly  mcana  a  sqaarc. 
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that  of  Tubur-^Alumj  Bawa-boodun  (alias  ITya^Ott/tiii- 
duf)  and  Bawc^Fuqur^ood-Deeny  && 

When  Bifuqeerj  or  one  of  their  peers  has  never  been  to 
an  ooT8^  he  is  esteemed  imperfect. 

At  some  oorsea,  fuqeera  accept  of  money  from  moqjawirs 
by  way  of  present  {nuxzur8\  and,  distributing  it  amongst 
them,  take  their  departure  home. 

Moosulman  ship-captains  and  sailors  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  vows  and  oblations  in  the  name  of  his  excellency 
Qadir  WuUee  Sahib ;  e.  g.  when  they  meet  with  any  misfor- 
tune at  sea,  they  vow,  that  should  the  vessel  reach  the  de- 
sired haven  in  peace  and  safety  with  their  property  and 
cargo,  they  will  spend  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  offering 
faieeha  to  hitn. 

On  first  beholding  the  new  moon  of  that  month,  they 
erect  a  flag  (or  ^om*,  as  it  is  called)  in  his  name,  about  five 
or  six  cubits  long. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  also,  as  at  Nagore,  those 
Moosulmans  who  venerate  this  saint  set  up  a  jfom»  and 
annually  offer  fateeha  in  his  name ;  or  some  (each  accord- 
ing to  his  means,)  merely  offer  fateeha  in  his  name  over  a 
little  maleeda. 

As  to  his  miracles,  they  are  innumerable ;  suffice  it  to 
relate  two  or  three  noted  ones  as  specimens. 

1st.  A  certain  person^s  ship  sprang  a-leak  at  sea,  and  the 
vessel  was  nigh  sinking,  when  the  nakhoda'f^  (captain) 
vowed  with  a  sincere  heart,  that  should  Qadir  WuUee  Sahib 
vouchsafe  to  stop  the  leak,  he  would  offer  up,  in  his  excel* 
lency^'s  niune,  the  profits  of  the  cargo,  and  likewise  a  couple 


•  Gom  or  centipeded  flag,  because  made  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  centipede. 

t  Nakhoda^  from  naoy  vessel,  and  khoda^  god ;  the  lord  or  master 
of  the  vessel. 
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of  small  modelfl  of  vessels  formed  of  gold  and  silver.  At 
that  moment  the  saint  was  engaged  with  the  barber,  in  the 
operation  of  shaving,  and  instantly  became  acquainted  with 
the  predicament  in  which  the  captain  stood.  Out  of  kind- 
ness he  threw  away  the  looking-glass  he  held  in  his  hand,* 
whidi  by  some  wise  dispensation  of  Providence  flew  off  to 
tfie  vessel,  and  adhering  to  the  aperture  of  the  ship  stopped 
the  leak.  On  the  vessePs  reaching  its  destination  in  safety^ 
the  commander,  agreeably  to  promise,  brought  his  offering 
of  gold  and  two  little  vessels,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of 
silver,  and  presented  them  to  him.  The  saint  directed  the 
captain  to  restore  to  the  barber  his  looking-glass ;  on  which 
the  skipper,  in  astonishment,  inquired  what  looking-glass  he 
meant;  and  received  in  answer,  that  it  was  the  one  adhering 
to  the  aperture  at  tlie  bottom  of  his:  ship  where  the  water 
had  entered.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  firmly  attached 
to  the  vessel ;  and  was  accordingly  removed  and  produced. 
5faL  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  washing  his  face  near  the 
edge  of  a  tank,  having  at  the  time  a  small  boil  on  one  of 
his  hands,  he  observed  a  woman  with  unusually  large 
breasts.  He  imagined  they  were  large  boils  (or  abscesses'f*) ; 
and  feeling  compassion  for  her,  said  to  himself,  if  the  pain 
that  I  experience  from  so  small  a  boil  be  so  intolerable, 
what  excruciating  agony  must  that  poor  woman  not  en- 
dure !  He  supplicated  heaven,  saying :  "  Grant,  O  Grod  I 
**  that  this  woraan**s  boils  may  be  far  removed  from  her  ;^ 
and,  it  is  said,  her  breasts  instantly  withered  away.     The 


•  It  18  customary  with  natives,  while  the  barber  shaves,  for  the 
individual  who  undergfoes  the  operation  to  look  at  himself  in  a  small 
lookinjj-f^lass  which  he  holds  before  him. 

t  This  saint  is  said  to  have  passed  his  life  in  deserts,  and  never  seen 
a  woman  before ;  whereas,  at  Nagore,  the  women  go  about  with  the 
upper  half  of  their  bodies  completely  exposed. 
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Woman,  in  consequence,  became  sadly  grieved,  and  related  to 
her  neighbours  that  difuqeer  had  seen  her,  and  by  mum- 
bling something  to  himself  had  caused  her  breasts  to  dry 
up.  They  repaired  to  his  holiness,  and  stated,  that  at  his 
desire  the  woman^s  breasts  had  disappeared ;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  he  had  supposed  them  to  be  immense  boils, 
and  hoped  that  since  they  were  breasts,  the  Almighty 
would  restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  On  his 
sajring  this,  her  breasts  re-appeared. 

3d.  Near  the  sacred  tomb  of  this  saint  is  a  grove  of 
cocoanut-trees.  The  custom-house  officer  observed  to  the 
owner,  that  the  revenue  which  it  yielded  was  considerable, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  pay  a  tax 
for  it.  The  proprietor  replied,  that  the  garden  belonged  to 
a  great  wu^ie  and  had  never  been  taxed  before,  and  why 
should  it  now  ?  The  other  said,  it  did  not  signify  to  whom 
it  belonged ;  the  duty  must  be  paid :  adding,  that  cocoanuts 
had  no  horns  that  he  should  be  afraid  of  them.  No  sooner 
had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  horns  sprouted  out  of  a 
couple  of  them !  From  this  circumstance  the  duty  on  these 
trees  has  been  dispensed  with  To  this  day  are  the  two- 
homed  cocoanuts  suspended  near  the  head  of  his  blessed 
shrine. 

Gkxi  knows  whether  these  things  be  true  or  not.  I  have 
only  stated  what  I  have  heard.  The  lie  be  on  the  neck 
(head)  of  the  inventor  of  it! 


Smct.  1.       RUJUB'S  KUNDOREE :  7th  MONTH.  S49 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Concerning  1.  Rujub  Sdldrs  Kundoree ;  2.  Syed  JuUdl-ood-DeenU 
(of  Bokhara)  Koondon ;  3.  His  holiness  Mohummud  Moostuffa^s 
(the  peace !  kc.)  Mirqf  (or  Ascension),  observed  in  the  seventh 
month  Rujub. 

Sect.  l.^^RvJab  Solaria  Kundoree. 

This  takes  place  on  any  Thursday  or  Friday  in  the 
mcmth  Rujubj  agreeably  to  a  vow  previously  made,  in  the 
name  of  Rujub-Salar,  alias  Salar-Musuood  Gazee,  whose 
miracles  are  well  known,  and  whom  people  esteem  a  grei^t 
fcullee.    His  sepulchre  is  at  Bhuranch.* 

The  ceremony  of  kundoree  is  performed  as  follows.  First 
of  all  a  hole  which  was  dug  at  the  first  kundoree,  either 
within  doors  or  out,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  hands 
over  it,  and  of  throwing  therein  any  refuse,  such  as  bones, 
rinds  and  stones  of  firuits,  the  parts  of  vegetables  not 
eaten,  be,  and  that  has  been  covered  up,  is  opened  after 
offering  the  kundoree  ka  fateeha ;  and  the  vow  being  oon«* 
duded,  it  is  closed,  after  this  fateeha  has  been  again  of-* 
fered.  This  hole  is  termed  an  allawa: — ^which  many  people 
dispense  with  altogether.  It  is  the  superstitious  part  of  the 
female  sex  alone,  who,  supposing  it  inauspicious  for  the  sky 
to  behold  any  part  of  this  food,  dig  allawa^,  and  bury  the 
refuse  in  them. 

With  the  exception  of  fish  and  eggs,  they  prepare  all 
sorts  of  rice,  bread,  curries,  vegetables,  also  wheat-flour 
horses  boiled  in  syrup,  and  take  fruits,  radishes,  onions, 
leeks,  mint^  chutnee,  cheese,  vinegar,  be,  and  arrange 
them  on  plates  and  in  cups  on  the  dusturkhwan,  each  one^s 

*  A  town  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Lucknow 
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portion  separately  by  itself.  Then  burning  incense,  they 
offer  fateeha,  eat,  and  distribute  them. 

Some  make  little  horses  of  wheat-flour  and  boil  them  in 
syrup  made  of  soft  sugar  or  goor  (Jaggree),  sometimes  add- 
ing milk,  and  a  plate  or  two  of  chunnay  kay  dal,  soaked  in 
eymp  of  goor,  as  if  intended  for  the  horses ;  and  having 
offered  fateehay  est  and  distribute  them  within  doors ;  the 
generality  of  peofde  partaking  iirst  of  a  little  of  the  chunna, 
and  then  of  the  other  victuals. 

Some  occasionally  prepare  what  they  call  k'hoolay^''horay 
(loose  horses),  so  called  because  the  eating  of  them  is  not 
confined  within  doors  as  the  former;  hut  fateefia  having 
been  offered,  they  are  distributed  and  sent  abroad. 

The  reason  for  observing  thisfateefia  is  as  follows.  Sick 
people,  especially  those  affected  with  disorders  of  the  legs, 
vow  that  should  they,  through  the  favour  of  his  excellency 
SaiarMuauood  Gaxee,  recover,  they  will  prepare  Vhoolay- 
fflwray^  have  fcdeeha  offered  in  his  name,  and  distribute 
tbfim* 

Ss^T.  2.^---^yed  JtMalrOod-JJeerL^  Koondoxx. 

'  Some  people,  on  any  Thursday  or  Friday  of  that  nKmth, 
plooe  either  in  conjunction  with  the  abov&-mentioned.  kun* 
doree,  or  separately,  two  or  four  (or  more)  large  or  small 
koondan,*  containing  meetha^laooj  or  k'^hara-pohoo,  or 
ABertirririjj  almonds,  dates,  &c  The  generality  of  people 
fill  them  brimful,  nay,  as  high  as  possible,  with  duhee, 
sugar,  and  boiled  rice;  and  having  offered  fateeha  in  the 
name  of  Syed  JuUdLoodnDeen  (of  Bokhara),  some  eat 
them  out  of  the  koondoviji^  ^^diile  otbera  serve  them  up  in 
plates,  eat,  and  distribute  them. 


*  KoondoUf  or  earthen  pots  used  for  kneading  dough  in. 
t  Bight  or  ten  dipping  their  hands  ia  at  the  aame  time. 


Sbot  S,  3.  MOHUMMUD'S  ASCENSION.  851 

Some  people,  especially  skeeahsj  perfonn  koondon  in  the 
name  of  Mowla  AUee. 

The  obflerrance  of  mioh  rites  is  not  enjouied  in  books ; 
they  are  only  current  in  Hindoostan.* 

Sect.  8. — Mohttmrnu^a  Miraj  {or  AscensUm). 

On  the  15th  or  16th  (most  of  the  learned  say  on  the 
87th)  of  Rujubf  the  angel  Gabriel  conveyed  his  holi- 
ness the  Prophet  Mohummud  M oostuffa  (the  peace ! 
&c.)  mounted  on  the  booraq  {vide  p.  186)  to  the  Al- 
mighty. People  regarding  that  as  an  important  night, 
commemorate  it  by  sitting  up  all  night,  reading  the  nume- 
rous narratives  written  concerning  it,  and  next  day  (the 
27th)  keep  fast.  I  may,^  however,  remark,,  that  the  custom 
is  peculiar  to  the  learned,  pious,  and  devout;  the  vulgar 
neither  observe  nor  know  any  thing  about  it. 

The  account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  huddees  (or  tra- 
ditions regarding  Mohummud).  The  particulars  may  be 
learnt  by  consulting  a  work  entitled  Marijin^nubooa,  as 
well  as  others  well  known. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Concerning  the  8hali&tt  feast ;  vit*  Sfiub^^Burai,  hel4  on  i\\e  14tb  , 
and  its  ar/ay  on  the   13th  day  of  the  eighth  month,  Shaban, 

The  word  burat^  agreeably  to  the  interpretation  in  the 
QfiTon  and  dictionaries,  signifies  a  register.  It  is  the  book 
of  record,  in  which  are  registered  annually  all  the  actions  of 


•  The  above  ceremony  would  appear  to  be  also  called  Hazat>^0i 
aoeording  to  professor  Garcin  de  Tassy,  on  the  authority  of  the  3ara 
Masa,  by  Jawan,  page  59. 
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men,  which  they  are  to  perform  during  the  ensuing  year ; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  fifteenth  night  of  this  month,  that 
the  true  and  holy  Grod  annually  records  them  in  the  book. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  feast  in  commemoration  of 
the  event  has  obtained  the  name  of  ShtA-e-Buraty  or  the 
night  of  the  record. 

In  the  Khuzana^uwahir-JuUaleeay  by  Mowlana  Fuz- 
zul-Oollah,  son  of  ZeearOoUAbasee,  the  hurat  is  thus 
noticed,  mz.  That  Almighty  Grod  has  in  the  Qoran  given 
four  names  to  this  night.  He  has  called  it — 1st.  Burat,  or 
the  night  of  record ;  2d.  Lylut-ool-moobarik,  or  the  blessed 
pight ;  3d.  Ruhmutj  or  the  night  of  mercy ;  4th,  Farayqa, 
or  the  night  of  discernment. 

The  ceremony  of  its  arfa*  is  observed  by  some,  and  is 
as  follows.     On  the  13th  of  the  month,   either   during 
the  day,  or  in  the  evening,'!'  they  prepare  in  the  name  of 
deceased  ancestors}  and  relatives,  potaooj  and  curries,  or 
hukva  and  bread,  or  only  some  meetha  polaoo ;  and  putting 
some  of  it  on  separate  plates  in  each  one's  name,  they  offer 
fateehay  first  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  over  one  dish,  then 
over  the  others  in  the  names  of  the  respective  individuals. 
That  being  done,  they  put  the  rice,  &c.  on  a  large  platter, 
and  having  offered /o/e^Aa  over  it  in  the  name  of  all  those 
collectively  to  whom  they  are  under  obligations,  or  from 
whom  they  hope  for  favours,  they  dispatch  a  portion  of  the 
food  to  the  houses  of  all  their  relatives  and  friends. 


*  The  ar/a  of  feasts  are  always  observed  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  feast  itself.  The  following  two  only  have  them,  viz.  the  l^aban 
feast,  alias  Shub-e-Buratf-Bud  the  Buqr-Eed, 

t  Which  is  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  the  month  according  to  the 
Mohummudans. 

I  f .  e.  of  as  many  as  they  can  remember ;  for  they  keep  no  written 
register  of  them. 


Utr  day  of  the  8th  MONTH. 

The  14th  i»  the  feast  day.  Those  who  have  not  observed 
the  arfa  prepare,  either  during  the  day  or  at  night,*  certain 
delit-ious  viands,  and  offer  fateeha  over  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Prophet  (the  peace!  &c.)  and  their  deceased  an- 
cestors, and  amuse  themselves  in  letting  off  tire-works. 

Boys  generally,  for  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the 
feast,  go  about  playing  on  small  tumkeean  and  tasay. 

Those  who  have  performed  arfa  prepare  on  this  <lay  afteer- 
birrittj  or  meethapolaoo,  anil  offer  fateeha  over  it  in  the  name 
of  his  holiness  Mohummud  Moostuffa  (the  peace!  Sic.).-f- 

Some,  in  the  name  of  their  children,  when  they  have  a 
family,  make,  if  they  be  boys,  elephants,  if  girls,  paooteea,^ 
of  clay,  ornamented  or  plain,  cither  large  or  small,  and 
light  lamps  on  them.  In  front  of  these  on  trays  tlicy  place 
ckoorwat/,  /f'hoprat/,  dates,  almonds  sliced,  and  sugar,  with 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  offer  fateeha  over  them  in  tlie  name 
of  tile  Prophet  (the  peace !  &c.). 

Some  also  offer  faleeha  over  the  elephants  in  the  name  of 
Moortooza  Allee,  and  over  the  paootees  in  the  name  of 
Bccbec  Fateema.     This  last  is  also  a  species  of  vow. 

In  front  of  the  elejihants  and  paootees  they  erect  a  scaf- 
folding with  sugar-cane  or  wood,  and  make  illuminations 
by  lighting  lamps  on  them :  they  have  also  fire-works,  such 
as  blue-lights,  matches,  and  flower-pots,  Sic. 

The  female  relatives,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  fateeha, 
drop  into  the  lamp  a  nn)ee  or  half-rupee  piece.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  choortvay,  fruits.  Sic.  are  sent  from  the 
person  who  performed  the  vow,  by  the  hands  of  the  boys 
and  ^rls,  to  the  near  relatives;  who,  on  receiving  them, 

*  I.e.  the  night  of  the  lathuf  Ihc  Mobunimudan  monlh. 
1  Liearnt^d  men  never  otkr fateeha  over  food ;  probably  bccButt  the 
Prophet  never  did. 
t  Paoolee,  a  kind  of  lamp. 
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put  into  their  hands  a  rupee,  a  half,  or  a  quarter  rupee 
piece,  as  a  present.  With  this  money,  as  well  as  with  that 
put  into  the  lamps  the  preceding  night,  they  prepare  chuko- 
teean  (alias  sooireean)^  and  distribute  them  among  their 
friends;  after  which  they  place  the  elephants  and  paootees 
over  the  doors  of  their  houses  or  on  the  walls  of  their  com- 
pound* 

The  sitting  up  all  that  night,  repeating  one  hundred 
rukai  prayers,  reading  the  sacred  Qoran  and  diuroody  fast- 
ing next  day,  are  all  commands  of  the  Prophet  The  arfa 
is  bidaut^hooana ;  *  but  all  the  other  ceremonies  are  inno- 
vations, and  are  superfluous  and  extravagant. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  many  spend  large  sums  <^ 
money  in  all  kinds  of  fire- works, f  and  frequently  have 
sham  battles,  by  standing  opposed  to  each  other,  and  lettitig 
off  fire-works  one  upon  another.  This  sport  generally  ter- 
minates seriously ;  for  the  clothes  of  many  catch  fire,  some 
even  lose  thdr  lives  on  these  occasions,  and  numbers  are 
wounded. 

At  this  feast,  likewise,  schoolmasters,  by  distributing 
eedeeaxi  (p.  49)  among  their  scholars,  exact  presents  of 
money  from  the  childrens^  parents,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  akhree  char  ahoomba  (p.  S8S). 


■     Illl.jll  .lllt»  «■«■!  lltltll 


*  Thst  it,  it  msy  either  be  observed  or  not  Its  obeervsnce  is  not 
mtritorious,  and  vice  versd, 

t  There  are  more  fire-works  let  off  at  this  feast  than  at  any  other, 
and  presents  to  one  another  on  this  day  inirariably  consist  of  fire- works. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

Concerning  Itt  The  Rumzan  ka  Roza  (or  Fast) ;  2d.  The  Turaweeh 
Prayers;  3d.  ^^-to^-Arq/'byt'hna;  4X)i,  LyltU-ool-qudur's  Shub-bay' 
d&reey  observed  in  the  ninth  month,  Rumzan, 

Sect.  1. — The  Rumxan  Fast.* 

The  appomted  time  for  breaking  fast  {suhur  or  sukwr^ 
gahee,  as  this  meal  is  termed  during  the  Mohummudan 
Lent)  is  from  2  to  4  a.  m.>  beginning  with  the  morning 
that  succeeds  the  evening  when  the  Rumxan  new  moon 
becomes  visible.  From  the  above  period  until  sun-set  it  is 
unlawful  to  eat,  drink,  or  have  connubial  intercourse.-f- 

In  this  manner  they  fast  every  day  during  this  month, 
and  continue  day  and  night  engaged  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Deity  .$ 

The  blessings  attendant  on  the  observance  of  this  fast^^ 
with  further  particulars  respecting  it,  wiU  be  found  in 

Chap.  xii.  sect.  3.  p.  66. 

—       -  -  ■  -    -  ■_  - — - —      — .      -      - _  ^_^^^_^^_^-^____ 

*  It  was  in  the  sacred  month,  Rumzan^  that  the  sacred  Qonm 
descended  from  heaven.  It  is  the  divine  command,  that  both  the 
Commencing  and  the  breaking  of  fast  daily  should  be  preceded  by  tfie 
performance  of  neeutj  or  vowing  to  that  effect. 

t  In  the  evening,  before  the  Mugrib  (page  55)  prayer  season  thej 
breakfast ;   this  meal  is  termed  Ifktr. 

t  "  There  are  some  few  who  are  exempt  from  the  actual  neCMtfily 
"  of  bating  during  Rumzan  ;  the  sick,  the  aged,  women  giving  nou- 
'*  rishment  to  infants,  and  those  in  expectation  of  adding  to  the  mem- 
**  hers  of  the  family,  and  very  young  children :  these  are  all  com- 
**  maaded  not  to  fast.  There  is  a  latitude  granted  to  travellere  also ; 
*'  but  many  a  weary  pilgprim,  whose  heart  is  bent  heavenward^  will  be 
found  taking  his  rank  among  the  Rozadars  of  the  time,  without 
deeming  he  has  any  merit  in  refraining  from  the  privileges  his  code 
has  conferred  upon  him.  Such  men  will  fast  whilst  their  strength 
«  permits  them  to  pursue  their  way.*' — Mrs.  Meer's  Observations, 
vol.  i.  page  190. 


« 
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Sect.  2. — The  Turaweeh  Prayers. 

These  consist  of  twenty  rukat  prayers,  which  it  is  the 
Prophet^s  command  (to  his  followers)  to  read  aloud  in  the 
company  of  others,  with  the  eemamy  after  the  time  of  the 
ayaha  (p.  66)  prayer,  and  when  three  rukats  of  the  wajUh- 
ooUwUtur  prayers  (p.  78)  are  still  unrepeated.  After  the 
former  being  concluded,  the  latter  are  to  be  read. 

For  the  purpose  of  reading  the  turaweeh  prayers  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  an  eeman  or  hctfiss^  as  they  finish  them 
in  a  few  days.  When  the  whole  Qpran  has  been  read 
through,  the  turaweeh  prayers  .are  discontinued.  The 
hqfix^  or  he  who  has  officiated  in  reading  the  turaweehj  is, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Qorany  rewarded  with  money 
or  clothes,  as  may  have  been  previously  settled. 

Some,  after  the  Qoran  has  been  once  read  through,  con- 
tinue repeating  the  turaweeh  prayers  and  reading  the  chap- 
ters of  the  QoraUy  commencing  from  the  one  entitled 
Alum-e-turkyf  or  Feel  (Elephant,  t.  e.  chap.  106.),  or  from 
any  succeeding  chapter  to  the  end  of  the  book,  over  and 
over,  until  the  day  before  the  last  of  the  month. 

If  there  be  no  hafix^  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  tura-- 
weeh  for  thirty  days.  At  the  end  of  every  fourth  rukaty 
the  eemam  with  uplifted  hands  offers  supplications  to 
heaven,  and  all  the  congregation  respond  Amen!  and 
Amen! 

The  aheea^  do  not  read  these  prayers,  nor  even  enter  the 
mosque;  and  for  this  reason:  that  after  every  four  rukats 
the  congregation^  as  well  as  the  priest,  repeat  eulogiums  in 
the  name  of  the  four  companions,  which  they  cannot  bear 
to  hear. 

Every  Friday*  the  congregation  assemble  in  the  mosque, 

*  The  Mohummudan  sabbath. 
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and  the  qaxee^  khuteeb,  or  even  the  mowaxunj  stands  in 
Iront  of  them.  When  the  mowaxun  is  present,  he  first  of 
all  sounds  the  axcm  (or  summons  to  prayer,  p.  75)  they 
then  repeat  any  thing  that  they  may  remember  or  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing ;  after  which,  the  khuteeb  (priest)  reads 
ihekhoaiba  (sermon),  which  contains  praises  and  eulogiums, 
admonition,  and  advice;  but  on  the  last  Friday  of  the 
month,  they  give  such  a  solemn  and  pathetic  discourse  on 
the  Rumzan  separation  called  ulweeduj  and  on  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  night,  first  in  Arabic,  and  then  expound  it 
in  Hindee  or  Persian,  that  many  of  the  respectable  and 
learned  are  seriously  affected  by  it,  even  to  tears. 

The  generality  of  Sheeas  observe  the  night  of  his  ex- 
cellency Allee;  (may  God  reward  him !),  and  that  in  a 
grand  style,  either  on  the  21st  or  20th  of  this  month. 
They  form  a  zureeh  (tomb)  in  the  shape  of  a  tabootj 
and  take  it  out.  Beating  upon  their  breasts,  they 
perambulate  the  streets  and  bring  it  home ;  and  having 
cooked  various  kinds  of  food,  they  offer fateeha  in  the  name 
of  his  excellency  Allee,  and  eat  and  distribute  them.  The 
reason  for  observing  it  on  these  particular  days  is,  that  his 
excellency  Allee  departed  this  life  on  one  of  them  (which 
is  uncertain). 

The  Soonnees  likewise,  without  taking  out  the  zureeh^ 
according  to  their  means,  cook  victuals  and  offer  fateeha 
over  them. 

Sect.  3. — Ay4ay-kafbyfhna  (or  to  be  engaged  in  constant 

prayer  in  the  mosqtie). 

Most  people  during  the  whole  month,  some  for  fifteen 
days,  while  others  merely  on  the  last  day  or  during  three 
days  and  three  nights,  remain  in  a  comer  of  the  mosque 
enclosed  by  a  curtain  or  skreen,  never  go  out  except  to 
obey    the  calls  of  nature,  or  for  the  legal  purifications 
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wuxoo  and  gbMol.  They  never  convene  widi  any  one  <m 
worldly  matters,  and  never  cease  reading  the  Qoran  or 
praising  the  Almighty.  It  is  highly  meritorious  to  read  it 
in  a  loud  and  audible  voice.  By  sudi  actions  many  have 
become  men  of  excellence  and  penetration,  and  whose 
words  are  powerful  as  a  sharp  sword.*  In  the  case  of 
those  professional  men  whose  pressing  avocations  afford 
no  leisure,  the  observance  of  Ay-iayJoaf  f(Hr  a  day  and  a 
night  is  sufficient. 

The  rite  of  ay4ay4caf  hyfhna  Y^furx-keefateu^  by  which 
term,  in  fact,  many  denominate  it ;  that  is,  if  one  indi- 
yidual  of  a  town  perform  it  for  the  whole  population,  or  a 
single  person  out  of  an  assembly,  this  is  equivalent  to  all 
having  observed  it.  In  the  same  way  as  at  rufnxan^  when 
one  man  out  of  a  town  sits  go^Aa  nusheen  (i.  e.  in  a  comer 
or  retired  place,  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity), 
it  is  the  same  as  if  all  the  inhabitants  did  so ;  e*  g.  if, 
when  one  makes  a  mUam  to  an  assembly,  any  member  of 
the  company  rise  and  return  it,  every  one^s  ^^neck'^'  is 
thereby  equally  relieved  from  the  obligation. 

Sect,  4. — The  LyluUooUqydur  (night  of  power). 

This  has  been  decided  by  learned  men,  both  in  Arabia 
and  Ujjumj  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  Qprany  the  twenty- 
seventh  night  of  the  month  Rumxan. 

On  this  date  they  sit  up  all  night,  burning  frankincense- 
pastiles,  repeating  ntifleny-f  reciting  the  praises  of  the  Al- 
mighty, reading  the  Qoran,  and  proclaiming  the  curon^ 
(vide  p.  77). 

On  those  who  remain  awake  all  that  night,  the  angels 


*  Whose  blessings  or  curses  take  effect, 
t  PI.  of  nf(/S/— particular  prayers.     Vide  p.  78,  and  Glossary. 
t  They  proclaim  the  azan  (or  summons  to  prayer),  every  now  and 
then  daring  the  night. 
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from  heaven  continue^owering  down  every  hour  the  peace 
and  Uemng  of  Crod,  even  until  sunrise  next  momiog. 
Q[%e  exoeHencies  of  that  night  are  innumerable.* 

Among  the  people  of  the  faith  (Moosulmans)  there  are 
two  things,  which  are  not  known  to  any  but  prophets ;  mar. 
Ist.  LfkU-ool-qtkltir,  a  night  on  which  the  whole  vegetable 
creatioQ  bow  in  humMe  adoration  to  the  Almighty,  and  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  become  sweet ;  and  that,  all  in  an  instant 
of  time.  2d.  latn-e-^^xum  (the  great  attribute).  It  is  an 
attribute  possessed  of  such  virtues,  that  a  person  endowed 
with  a  knowledge  of  it  can  effect  whatever  be  pleases.  He 
^«n  killthe  Hving  and  raise  the  dead  to  life;  and  he  c»i 
WBlastiy  transport  himself  wherever  he  pleases. 

Hie  Gffr  Muhdee(p.  14)  erect,  each  in  his  own  district 
^f  the  town,  a  Jammaui^khana  (meeting-house),  where  on 
the  night  of  Lylut-oal-qudnr  theyassemhley  read  dogana 
{two  rukat)  prayers  in  the  name  6i  Muhdee,  after  which 
they  call  out  three  times  these  words :  ^^  Allah-iUah-unmi 
Ulehummud  Nuheena  al  Qoran  wul  Muhdee  amunna  wo 
Mqufma  ;^  t.  e,  **  God  is  almighty,  Mohuramud  is  our  pro- 
phet, and  the  Qoran  and  Muhdee  are  just  and  true  ;*"  and 
oondude  by  saying,  ^^  Eem&m  Muhdee  has  come  and  is 
gone ;  whoever  disbelieves  this  is  an  infidel.''  On  hearing 
which' the  aoormees  become  so  enraged,  that  they  first  get 
boys  to  pelt  them  with  stones  as  if  in  sport,  and  then  attack 
ihemwith  swords.  The  adversaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
considering  it  martyrdom  to  die  on  such  a  night,  stand  >up 
in  self-defence  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.     For  the  above 


*  What  is  included  in  this  section  under  the  head  of  LyltU-ool 
quduT*s  Shid>'baydareey  would  seem  to  have  been  confounded  by  Mrs. 
Meer  with  Sliub-e- Burnt y  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and 
observed  in  the  preceding  month. — Vide  Mrs.  M.  11.  Ali's  Obs. 
vol.i.  p.  303. 

s2 
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reason  this  inveterate  hatred  continues  to  exist  between 
these  two  classes  of  people  to  this  very  day,  and  numbers 
of  lives  are  in  consequence  annually  sacrificed.  The  author 
has  himself  been  present  at  two  or  three  of  these  bloody 
battles,  but  ha&  never  seen  the  Gyr  Muhdeea  come  off 
conquerors.  He  has  also  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  a 
common  report,  that  their  dead  invariably  fall  on  their 
faces.  When  people  bring  this  circumstance  to  their  notice, 
saying,  that  their  falling  in  that  position  arises  from  their 
unbelief,  they  reply,  "  Not  so :  our  corpses  are  in  the  act 
"  of  sijdah  (or  prostration  in  devotion)."  The  real  origin 
of  their  enmity  is  this :  The  Soonnees  and  Sheeas  expect 
the  coming  of  Eemam  Muhdee,*  while  the  Gyr  Muhdeea 
consider  Syed  Mohummud  of  Jeoowpooree  ( Jeypoor  ?)  to 
have  been  Muhdee,  and  assert  that  he  has  been  on  earth, 
and  is  departed,  and  will  never  return ;  and  they  venerate 
Muhdee  as  highly  as  they  do  the  Prophet  (the  peace !  &c.), 
and  say,  whoever  denies  him  is  undoubtedly  destined  for 
hell.  On  that  account  they  are  called  by  others  Gyr 
Muhdee  (without  Muhdee)^  while  they  name  themselves 
real  Muhdee-walay^  or  Daeeray-tvalay  ;-f-  and  denominate 
others  by  the  appeUations  kafir  (infidel)  or  Dustugeer- 
walay :  by  the  latter,  because  they  themselves  place  no 
faith  in  Peer-e-Dustugeer  (p  237).  The  generality  of 
Gyr  Muhdees  (Note,  p.  14),  are  of  the  Putfhan  tribe ; 
but  their  number  is  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  So<h 
nees  and  Sheeas^  that  this  adage  is  quite  applicable  to 
them :  "  as  salt  in  wheat  flour.'' J 


•  Eemam  Muhdee,  the  twelfth  and  last  Eemam^  Mohummud  sur- 
named  Muhdee ;  t.  e,  the  director  and  leader,  whom  the  Persians  be- 
lieve to  he  still  alive,  and  who,  according  to  their  belief,  will  appear 
again  with  Elias  the  prophet  on  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ 

"t  The  name  of  the  circular  wall  which  they  erect  on  this  occasion. 

X  Alluding  to  the  small  quantity  of  salt  which  is  mixed  with  a  large 

proportion 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CoocerniDg  Eed'Ool-JUr^  or  Rumzan  kee  Eed,  held  on  the  1st  day  of 

the  tenth  month,  ShuwaL 

The  Eed-oolfitr  (or  feasts  of  alms),  called  also  the  feast 
of  Rumzatij  is  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
Shuwal.*  This  month  is  likewise  termed  Doodh-ka-Mu- 
heena,  Khalee  Muheena^  and  Eed-kay-Muheena,  or  the 
feast  month.  It  is  called  Doodh-ka-Muheena  (the  milk 
month)  by  the  lower  orders,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
preparing  aayweean  (vermicelli)  boiled  in  milk  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  Khalee  Muheena  (or  the  vacant  month)  for  this 
reason,  that  it  is  the  only  month  in  which  no  feast  takes 
place.-f" 

On  this  day,  before  the  feast-prayers,  all  Moosulmans,  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  bathe,  apply  soorma  to  their  eyes, 
wear  new  clothes,  and  perfume  themselves.  But  previous 
to  going  to  the  eed^gahX  to  prayers,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
distribute  the  stidqa^  alias  Jitr  (p.  57)  in  alms  amongst 
fuqeers  or  the  poor.  It  consists  of  two  seers  and  a  half  of 
wheat,  dates,  grapes,  or  any  grain  commonly  used  for  food 


proportion  of  flour  in  preparing  the  whcaten  cakes,  which  constitutes 
the  chief  food  of  the  Putt'hans. 

*  This  feast  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  fast  kept  during  the  pre- 
ceding month. 

t  The  one  just  detailed  being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  pre- 
ceding month  Rumzany  hence  denominated  the  Rumzan  kee  eed  or  the 
Rumzan  feast,  it  being  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mohummudan  Lent, 
and  consequently  attached  to  it. 

X  Eed-gdhy  a  place  of  feast;  or  Numaz-gahy  a  place  of  prayer; 
from  Eedy  feast ;  num^Zy  prayer ;  and  gcthy  a  place. 

§  SudqOy  alms,  propitiatory  offerings.     Vide  Glossary. 
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in  the  country,  or  the  value  in  coin :  they  may  then  go  to 
prayers. 

In  general  the  people  conduct  the  qazee  from,  his  house 
to  the  numax-gah,  and  bring  him  back  again  in  great 
pomp  and  state,  accompanied  by  baja  bujuntur ;  and  the 
people  of  every  quarter  of  the  town  also  assemble  and  pro- 
ceed thither,  and  return  home  in  the  same  manner.  On 
their  return,  their  mothers,  sisters,  &c.  take  some  water 
coloured  red  or  yellow,  and  while  still  outside  of  the  door 
wave  it  over  their  heads  and  throw  it  away  ;  in  order  that, 
should  any  malignant  eye  have  fallen  upon  them,  or  should 
they  have  trampled  upon  any  thing  unpropitious,  the  effect 
may  be  averted.  This  ceremony,  however,  many  dispense 
with.  While  proceeding  from  their  houses  to  the  eed-gah, 
they  repeat,  or  should  repeat,  softly  all  the  way  the  tukbeer 
(or  creed)  viz.  allah-ho-akbur,  allah-ho-akbur^  laMtah-ha 
Illaylahj  allahJio-^kburj  allah-ho-akhur^  wul  lillakhoo  ul 
humd ;  (p.  81)  t.  e.  "  Grod  is  great,  God  is  great,  there  is 
**  no  other  Grod  save  the  one  true  God ;  Gt>d  is  great,  Gtxi 
"  is  great,  and  praise  be  to  God.^' 

Should  those  who  keep  the  fast  neglect  to  give  the^^a, 
their  fast,  turaweeh,  ay-tay-kaf^  and  prayers,  will  be  kept 
suspended  in  the  air  midway  between  earth  and  heaven. 

The  khuteeb  (priest),  after  repeating  two  rukat  prayers, 
alias  shookreeay  ascends  to  the  second  or  middle  step*  of  the 


*  The  Soonnees  have  three,  the  Sheeas  four  steps  to  their  nUmbaror 
pulpit,  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  which  constitutes  the  Eed-gah^  or  a 
place  of  assembly.  It  is  said,  that  the  Prophet  used  to  stand  on  the 
uppermost  step;  his  successor.  Aba  Bukur,  on  the  second;  and  Oomr^ 
his  successor,  on  the  third  or  lowermost ;  but  Oosman  his  successor, 
remarking  that  at  this  rate  they  would  reach  the  bottom  of  the  earth, 
discontinued  the  practice  of  descending  one  step  at  each  succession, 
and  fixed  upon  the  second,  or  middle  step,  as  the  established  one  for 
standing  upon,  in  reading  the  khootba  or  sermon. 
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mimbur,  and  the  coitgregatioa  being  seated,  he  reads  the 
kkooiba;  t.0.  offers  glory  to  God,  praises  the  Prophets, 
and  passes  eulogiums  on  his  companions.  He  then  descends 
to  the  lowermost  step,  recounts  the  many  virtues  of  the 
king,  and  offers  up  supplications  on  behalf  of  hi^i.  The 
king  is.  he  whose  coin  is  current  in  the  realm,  and  in  whose 
name  prayers  are  offered  up  after  the  khootba  is  read  at 
the  mosques  and  at  feasts.^ 

Should  a  HUW'Wab  (nabob),  as  the  king's  representative, 
be  present,  he  makes  the  khuteeb^  at  the  time  of  reading  the 
UumSmj  a  present  of  a  khUaut ;  or  some  opulent  native  of 
the  town,  or  the  lib^al-minded  among  aocbah-daref  and 
jumuidar%X  spread  a  piece  of  muslin  over  him  as  a  present 
Some  throw  gold  and  silver  flowers  over  the  qaze^s  head, 
and  which  his  servants  or  relatives  pick  up  for  him. 

After  that,  the  khuted)  again  ascends  to  the  middle  step 
and  offers  moonajat ;  i.  e.  supplicates  heaven  for  the  pros- 
perity of  their  religion  and  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of 
all  Moosulmans,  for  the  safety  of  pilgrims  and  travellers, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  for  increase  of  rain,  for  abun- 
dance o£  corn,  for  preservation  from  misfortunes,  for  free- 
dpm  from  debt  He  then  descends  from  the  pulpit,  sits  on 
a  jae-numaz  (p.  78,  119),  and  offers  up  supplications  in 
behalf  of  all  people ;  the  congregation  at  the  end  of  each 
sentepce  (or  prayer)  say  ameen  (amen).  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  moonajat  J  the  whole  congregation  rising  up,  call  out 
the  word  ^^  deen^  (religion),  and  fire  off  gun^  and  muskets. 

*  At  present  (183^)  it  i's  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Dehli;  but  ia 
the  author's  opinion  erroneously,  as  it  should  be  in  the  name  of  the 
Honourable  East-India  Company. 

i  Soobah'dar  (holder  of  provinces ;)  but  now  applied  to  the  first 
rank  in  the  native  army  of  the  Honourable  East- India  Company. 

t  Jumadar  (properly  Zujncendar  or  land-holder),  to  the  second 
rank. 
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Then  friends  mutuaUy  embracing,  and  strangers  shaking 
hands,  congratulate  one  another  by  wishing  each  other 
*^  good  health  ^  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast ;  and,  repeating 
the  durood  (or  blessing),  they  perform  du^ibosee^  or  shake 
(lit  kiss)  hands  with  the  qaxee. 

At  such  times  there  is  a  large  concourse  of  fuqeera  and 
beggars  assembled,  who  crave  charity ;  when,  those  who  can 
afford  it,  dispense  among  them  cowriesy  ptce,  or'quarter,  half, 
or  rupee  pieces.  Should  people  at  that  time  not  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  any  of  their  relatives  or 
friends,  or  with  any  men  of  rank,  they  proceed  to  their 
houses,  to  pay  them  visits,  when  the  latter  offer  the  visitors 
pan-soopareey  and  sometimes  also  apply  swndul  to  their 
necks  and  uttur  to  their  clothes,  and  even  entertain  them 
with  something  in  the  way  of  food. 

The  same  ceremonies  are  observed  at  the  buqr-eed  (vide 
p.  266). 

The  above  prayers  are  to  be  read  between  7  or  8  a.  m. 
and  noon,  and  not  to  be  deferred  till  after  that  time. 

On  this  day,  previous  to  going  to  hear  the  khootba  read, 
they  prepare  sayweecm,  and  cook  it  ^ith  ghee,  milk,  sugar, 
almonds,  dates,  dried  cocoa-nuts  sliced,  poppy-seed,  chee^ 
rawnjee  and  moonuqa ;  and  having  offered  fateeha  over  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace !  &c.),  they,  either 
then,  or  after  their  return  from  hearing  the  khootba^  send  off 
a  portion  of  it  to  all  their  friends,  distribute  some  among 
the  poor,  and  partake  of  it  themselves. 

Some  people  send  to  their  relatives  and  friends  more  or 
less,  according  to  their  means,  of  the  different  ingredients 
of  which  it  is  composed,  uncooked. 

At  this  feast,  also,  schoolmasters  (as  related  before,  p.  49) 
distribute  eedeean  (holiday  gifts)  among  their  scholars  on 
the  day  preceding,  and  receive  presents. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Concerning  Bunda  Nuwax*a  Cht^ragan  (or  lamps,  t.  e,  illumiDations), 
x>bterved  on  the  16th  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  Zeeqaeda;  also 
-called  Bimda-nutoaz'B  month. 

His  holiness  Bunda  Nuwaz,  surnamed  Gaysoo  durax,  or 
•*  the  long-ringletted,"  (may  Grod  sanctify  his  sepulchre !) 
was  a  great  toullee.  He  observed  in  one  of  his  religious 
reveries,  that  in  the  event  of  people  being  unable,  for  sub- 
stantial reasons,  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
their  visiting  his  mausoleum,  once  in  their  lives,  would  be 
attended  with  the  same  benefit  as  performing  the  pilgrimage. 
His  blessed  shrine  is  at  Grool-burgah  ♦  (Calburgah).  There, 
on  the  16th  of  the  month,  in  the  day-time,  they  perform  his 
sttndfd^  and  on  the  night  following  the  17th  day  {i.e.  the 
18th  night  of  the  Mohummudans),  they  observe  his  oors 
with  the  same  splendour  and  state  as  that  of  his  excellency 
Qadir  Wullee  is  observed  at  Nagore-Nagputtun  (p.  248) ; 
nay,  if  any  thing,  with  greater  splendour. 

In  other  countries,  however,  it  is  on  the  16th  and 
16th  that  they  have  illuminations  in  his  name,  cook 
mateeda  or  polaooj  offer  fateeha  over  them,  send  some  to 
their  relatives,  partake  themselves  of  it,  and  distribute  to 
others. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  (i.  e.  the  17th  night  of 
the  Mooeulmans,)  some  people  pour  ghee  into  sixteen 
lamps  previously  prepared  of  silver  or  paste,  and  having 
therein  lighted  wicks,  place  them  on  maleeda  and  offer 
fateeha  over  them,  as  described  at  p.  238. 


•  Oool-burgah,  or  a  place  of  roses ;  from  goolbwr^y  rose-petals,  and 
gahy  a  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Concerning  the  Buqr-eed  {qoorhanee^  or  sacrifice) ;  alias  Eed^ool-zolM  ; 
its  Arfa  and  Eed  (or  feast),  held  on  the  9th  day  of  the  twelfth 
month,  Buqr-eed* 

On  the  day  or  evening  of  the  9th  of  the  month  Zil- 
Iwjja  or  Buqr-eed,  they  cook  polaoo,  hultva,  and  chupa- 
tefioxij  and  perform  arfa,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ahaban, 
ali^.  $hub-e-burat  arfa,  was  observed  and  described  at 
p..S5%;  such  as  offering  fateeha  in  the  names  of  de^ 
ceased  ancestors ;  and  on  that  day  some  even  keeping  fast ; 
a  fast, called  nuhury  which  continues  for  one  and  a  quarter 
w^utch  (i.  ef  till  within  a  quarter  of  ten  a.m.). 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  they  proceed  to  the  eed-gah 
tQ  prayers,,  repeating  the  tukbeer  aloud  all  the  way  from 
tb^ii:  bouses  to  the  eed-gah^  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
did  at  th^  Eedre-Rimzan  (or  Eed-ooljitr,  p.  261).^ 

Among  the  opulent3  each  person,  after  prayers,  sacrifices 
^.  sheep-f  (carried  thither  on  purpose)  in  the  name  of  Grod ; 
oi:  seven  individuals,  men  women  and  children  conjointly, 
sacrifice  a  cow  oi:  a  camel,^  (p.  67)  for  those  whp.  oficr 
9uch  sacrifices  will  be  carried  by  these  animals  as  quickly  as 


*  Kings,  princes,  or  NutO'toahs  proceed' to  the  Eedgak  in  great  pomp 
^d  state.  A  very  iDtereqting  and  ^curate,  account  of  proce^pns  9|[| 
these  occasions  is  given  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

t  This  feast  is  held  in  commemoration  of  Abraham's  intending  to 
saorifice  his  soi»  lamaeely  agreeably  to  the  Mohummudane,  and  not 
Is-haq  (Isaac). 

I  The  reason  for  sacrificing  the  camel,  &c.  (according  to  Mrs. 
Meer),  is  that  such  animals  will  be  in  readiness  to  assist  those  who 
offer  them,  o&  thjeir  passage  over  the  Poolsiraty  to  eternity.  Vol,  i. 
p.  140. 
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a  hflfffle  goes,  or  aa  lightmng^  over  the  PoeMrat,^    This 
does  not  lodiide  poor  people^,  because  diey  are  not jSoAjJMh 

IMMib(p.58> 

Odier  partioulaES  relative  to  the  sacrifice,  haying*  already 
been  detailed  under  the  head  of  Pilgrimage  (p.  60)^  Tur^ 
flMe»(p.  65^  and  Qoor&onM  (p*  67),  I  have  hece  treated^ 
the  subject  conciaely^ 

Moreover,  after  every  fuf^  prayei,.  from  the  moroing  of 
Jffa  (the  9th)  until  the  season  of  the  uasur  (or  afternoon- 
prayer,  p.  56)  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  they  are  to  repeat 
once  the  tuibeerf-e^tuahreek  (p.  69). 

After  prayers  they  prepare  kid)ab  of  the  meat  sacrificed 
as  above,  and  n^tee ;  and  eackone  at  his  own  house  having 
hadfateeha  ofiered  over  them,  in  the  name  of  his  holineso, 
IbMheem  and  Ismaeel,  and  having  distributed  them  to 
pec^le,  they  break&st. 

Some  fast  till  after  the  khootboj  when,  having  prepared 
smkh'ToieeJl,  they  oflfer  fateeha  over  it,  and  eat 

Many  cook  various  delicious  dainties  on  the  occasion  and 
distribute  theou 

Some,  who  possess  the  means,,  send  to  each  lelaishre  or 
friend,  according  to<  their  rank,  one,  two,  or  more  sheep  ; 
while  others  again  send  one  or  two^fore  or  hind  quatters,  or 
distribute  only  some  portions  of  it. 

The  flesh  of  tfie  animal  so  sacr£Sced  is  divided  iniD>  diree 
portions ;  one  is  for  the  use  of  the  sacrificer  hnoscjlf ;:  m 
second  is  given  in  alms  to  the  poor  and  indigent ;  the  third 
is  bestowed  among  relatives  and  friends  (p.  67). 

As  at  the  EetUe-Rumzan  (p.  264),  so  at  this^  school* 

*  Pool-sirtU^the  bridge  over  the  eternal  fire»  across  which  the  Moo- 
sulmans  believe  they  must  pass  into  paradise.  t  P&g«  262. 

X  Seekh  properly  means  a  skewer ;  but  hero  signifies  meat  trussed 
OD  skewers  broiled,  and  served  up  with  rotee  or  bread. 
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masters  distribute  eedeean  (p.  49)  among  their  scholars, 
and  procure  in  return  eedeeana  (holiday  presents). 

Among  Moosulmans,  the  eei-oolfitr  and  eed-ooi-Zoha 
(or  Buqr-^edy  are  two  grand  eeds  (festivals).  On  these 
occasions,  both  the  learned  and  illiterate  resort  to  the  eed- 
gahj  considering  them  real  feasts.  Independently  of  these, 
however,  there  are  others ;  such  as  the  Ashoora^  Akhree- 
charshoomba,  Shuh'eJ)urat9  &c.  which  properly  are  not 
feasts^  but  are  observed  as  such ;  consequently,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  former,  all  that  has  been  related,  as 
occurring  in  the  other  months  of  the  year,  are  nothing  more 
than  fateeha  offered  in  the  names  of  eminent  saints,  and 
cannot  be  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  eeds 
or  feasts. 

In  many  towns  and  villages  there  are  the  shrines  (chillas 
or  astanaSf  as  they  are  called)  of  celebrated  saints ;  where 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  annually,  in  different  months 
of  the  year,  perform,  according  to  their  convenience,  sundul^ 
oorsj  and  fateehay  in  their  names.  For  example,  at  Hydra- 
bad,  in  the  name  of  his  holiness  Mowla  Allee,  they  perform 
his  simdul  on  the  16th,  and  his  churagan  (or  oors)  on  the 
17th  of  the  month  Rujub^  and  that  on  a  hill  named  after 
him,  about  five  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  cantonment 
of  Secunderabad  and  about  three  or  four  coss  (six  or  eight 
miles)  from  the  city  of  Hydrabad.  The  noise  and  bustle, 
which  take  place  there  on  that  occasion,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  an  eye-witness.  It  continues  during  the  above 
two  days  in  all  its  grandeur,  but  people  are  busily  occupied 
about  it,*  a  day  or  two  before  and  after.     Nay,  there  is 


*  Erecting  booths  where  all  sorts  of  things,  eatables,  drinkables, 
&c.  are  sold,  decorating  houses  (some  of  the  latter  with  European 
articles  of  furniture),  from  the  terraces,  windows,  and  verandahs  of 
whichy  a  fine  view  is  obtained  on  the  festival  days,  of  the  scene  below, 

where 
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mcnre  fiin  and  sport  going  on  at  this  than   even  at  the 
ashoora.* 

On  the  18th  day  of  this  month  another  feast  is  cele- 
brated, and  that  solely  by  the  Sheeahs  or  Emameins, 
called  Gudeer  jJ>«Xc  (alluded  to  at  p.  10).  It  is  described 
in  the  Bara  Masa  as  being  a  great  solemnity,  which  the 
soul  rejoices  to  reflect  upon,  the  happy  mention  of  which,  is 
listened  to  with  delight.  All  use  but  one  language  (the 
author  observes)  in  extolling  the  excellencies  of  this  feast, 
which  is  in  commemoration  of  the  express  declaration,  made 
on  that  day  by  Mohummud,  agreeably  to  the  command  of 
Grod,  that  Allee,  the  commander  of  the  faithful  and  the 
king  of  saints,  was  to  be  his  successor.  This  message  was 
delivered  at  a  place  called  Gudeer  Khoom^  a  halting  station 
for  karwans  (caravans),  where  there  are  a  number  of  con- 
stantly running  streams,  situated  half-way  between  Mecca 
and  Medina.  It  is  from  the  name  of  this  place,  that  the 
feast  has  derived  its  appellation.  It  is  moreover  said,  that 
whoever  observes  this  feast  will  be  entitled  to  place  his 
foot  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Concerning  Nuzur-o-Nyaz,  or  Vows  and  Oblations. 

There  are  various  kinds  and  descriptions  of  vows  and 
oblations,  or  dedications. 

Men  and  women,  Sheeahs  and  Soonneesj  to  the  extent 


where  an  innumerable  crowd  of  men,  women,  children,  elephants 
beautifully  caparisoned,  horses,  &c.  passing  and  repassing,  present  a 
motley  appearance.  •  i.  e.  Mohurrum,  q.  v.  p.  172. 
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of  each  one's  belief  in  these  things,  vow,  that  when  what 
they  desire  shall  come  to  pass,  they  will,  in  the  name  of 
Ood,  the  Prophet,  his  companions,  or  some  touUeej  present 
dfierings  and  oblations.  For  instance,  if  any  should  recover 
from  sickness,  or  find' a  lost  sheep,  or  obtain  employment 
(serWc^),  or  be  blessed  with  offspring,  or  if  his  foe  be  ruined 
or  -  killed,  or  if  his  master  be  pleased  with  him,  or  if  he 
obtain  promotion,  then  in  the  name  of  each  of  these,  there 
are  certain  forms  observed,  and  particular  tictuals  cooked. 
Of  this  I  shall  selects  few  examples. 

NuxuT'Ooliah  (an  offering  unto  God).  This  consists  in 
preparing})o/aoo,  9oofma,'and  totee^  and  distributing  them 
among  friends  and  the  poor,  and  giving  any  sort  of  grain,  a 
sacrifice  sheep,  dothes,  or  ready-money  in  alms  to  'the 
indigent. 

Some  women  prepare  doodN^ayrayj  or  pinJdeean^  with 

fliugar,  milk,  and  rice,  or  wheat  flour;  others  aiso  muUeeda 

and  goolgoollay^  offer  fateeha  over  them,  and  distribute 

them  to  all. 

It  is  not  essentially  necessary  \\iht  fateeka  should  be 

offered  in  the  name  of  Grod ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  vow,  that  the  oblation  is  in  the  name  of 
Grod.  It  is  merely  the  vulgar  who  have  such  faith  in  it, 
that  they  never  dispense  with  the  custom,  or  eat  the  food, 
without  first  having  offered  fateeha  over  it.  The  above 
pindeean  are  called  ooUahrTuhv/m  kay  pindeeariy  or  only 
Ttihtim.* 

Some  fry  flour  in  ghee^  add  to  it  sugar,  fruits,  Vhopra, 
dates,  sliced  almonds,  and  chironjee^^  and  offer  fateeha 
over  them.     This  is  called  a^an  (easy). 


*  I.  e.  The  merciful  God's  Pindeean  ;  or  "  the  merciful." 
t  Nut  of  the  chironjia  f  iq»tda,  Roxb.  also  called  Pyol, 
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Many  women  prepare  ruhum  {vide  above)  g66lgo6llayy 
nudleedoy  Ai^d  observe  rutjugga  (nocturnal  vigils),  sitting 
up  all  night,  playing  on  the  cTAo/  anil  singing. 

Some  women,  at  weddings,  or  at  any  other  time,  after 
their  wishes  have  been  realized,  prepare  pindeeaxij  in  the 
name  of  Peer  Shittab.  The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as 
fellows.  A  9ohagin  (married)  woman,  or  a  widow,  is 
bathed,  dressed  neatly,  and  supplied  with  red  twisted 
diread,  te  which  are  formed  nine,  eleven,  or  nineteen  knots. 
She  is  then  dispatched  to  all  their  relatives  and  friends  for 
the  purpose  of  begging.  On  her  arrival  at  the  doors  of  the 
different  houses,  she  calls  out,  '^  I  am  come  to  Untie  the 
^  knots  of  Peer  Shittab.^  Then  the  people  of  the  house 
throw  into  her  lap  half  a  seer  or  a  eeer  of  unboiled  rice ; 
whereupon  she  unravels  one  of  the  knots.  When  all  the 
knots  have  been  thus  undone,  and  she  has  begged  at  the 
several  houses  corresponding  to  the  number  of  knots,  anld 
returned  home,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  with  the  rice  thus 
obtained,  prepares  pindeeanj  and  transmits  one  to  every 
house  where  the  woman  had  begged. 

Or,  in  the  name  of  Peer-millaoo,  they  prepare  rotee  of 
wheat,  or  dress  maat-kay'hhajee^*  and  place  along  with 
them  j^oor,  sugar,  ghee^  or  til  (gingilie)  oil,-f*  offer /a/^eAa 
over  than,  eat,  and  distribute  them  within  doors,  but  never 
carry  them  abroad.  Some  dig  an  alluwa  (p.  173),  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  over  which  they  wash  their  hands ;  J 
and  having  thrown  the  food,  together  with  the  remnants  b{ 
the  meal,  into  it,  they  fill  it  up  with  earth. 


*  Amaranthus  tristis,  Lin. 

t  Ol.  Sesam.  orientale,  Lin. 

X  The  Indian  mode  of  washing  hands  differs  from  the  European : 
they  do  not  dip  their  hands  into  the  water,  but,  while  an  attendant 
poors  water  out  of  an  ewer,  wash  the  hands  over  the  basin. 
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Or,  they  fill  Peer  Deedar^s  koonda^y*  with  duhes  and 
boiled  rice. 

Or,  in  the  name  of  KcU  Bawa  Sahib,  they  prepare  a 
curry  of  a  cock  and  rotee,  offer  fateeha  over  them,  and 
distribute. 

Some  women  preserve  chooniees  -f  (p.  S2),  from  one  to 
five  in  number,  on  their  children's  heads,  and  consecrate 
them  in  the  name  of  some  celebrated  totUleey  saying,  '*  I 
'<  dedicate  this  to  so  and  so ;  and  when  the  child  has  at- 
<<  tained  such  an  age  (specifying  it),  I  shall  prepare  polaoo^ 
^<  &c.,  offer  fateeha^  and  have  the  chooutees  shaved  by  the 
"  barber."" 

Again,  some  in  the  Dukk'hin  (or  south,  erroneously 
written  Deccan),  after  their  wishes  have  been  fulfilled, 
float  juhaz  (mimic  ships),  as  has  already  been  described 
under  the  head  of  htUdeef  in  the  third  section  of  the  chapter 
treating  on  **  Marriage.*" 

Or,  they  merely  take  one,  two,  or  three  lamps  made  of 
paste  or  earth,  light  them  with  thread-wicks  in  ghee,  put 
them  on  an  earthen  or  brass  plate,  with  cowries  in  them, 
more  or  less  according  to  their  means,  and  carry  them  to 
the  sea-beach,  or  to  the  margin  of  any  river,  spring,  or 
well,  offer  fateeha  over  them,  and  leave  them  there.  In 
carrying  them  thither,  shopkeepers  as  well  as  travellers  put 
cowries  and  pice  into  them.  After  the  fateeha^  children 
scramble  for  the  cowries  and  pice ;  but  the  brazen  dish  is 
brought  home  by  the  owner. 

There  are  some  people  who,  every  Thursday  in  the  year, 
put  a  few  flowers  and  some  sugar  in  a  dona^l  and  launch  it 


•  An  earthen  vessel,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  flower-pot 
t  ChoorUeey  the  plait  or  tie  of  hair  behind  the  head. 
{  Daruiy  a  leaf  folded  up   so  as  to  hold  a  parcel  of  ^^Meaves, 
flowers,  food,  or  any  other  thing. 
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cm  the  water,  in  the  name  of  Khoaja^khizur,  and  at  times 
throw  a  number  of  kowriea  into  the  water. 

I  understand  that)  in  Bengal,  it  is  usual,  on  any  Thurs* 
day  (but  among  the  rich  generally  on  the  last  one)  of  the 
Bengalee  month  BhadoHy  for  both  men  and  women  to  fast 
all  day  in  the  name  of  Khoaja-khizur ;  and  tliat  having 
made  one  or  two/wAajr,  alias  bayra^  or  mohur-punVhee^  or 
fuchka^  of  split  bamboo  frame-work,  covered  with  coloured 
paper,  ornamented  with  tinsel,  beautifully  formed,  and  elc^ 
gantly  lighted  Up  with  kittVTiwul^  and  decorated  with 
flowers,  they  bum  incense,  and  carry  sheei'Mrrinj  or  duleea^ 
and  roieeauy  or  fowl^urries  with  roteean^  or  sweetmeats, 
sometimes  to  the  amount  of  twenty  rupees'  worth;  and 
playing  on  tasa-^murfay  baja-bujuntur^  nuqaray^  letting  off 
fire^^orks  in  great  pomp  and  state,  accompanied  by  friends 
and  relatives,  convey  them  on  men^s  shoulders,  as  they 
do  taboots  (p.  182),  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  where  they  fix 
them  on  floating  rafts,  made  by  trussing  the  trunks  of 
plantain-trees  on  bamboo  skewers.  They  also  take  a  couple 
of  plates,  one  containing  the  food  of  oblation,  the  other  the 
paste  or  silver  lamps,  lit  up  with  ghee  and  thread  (as  a  wick), 
and  having  haAfaieeha  offered  over  them  by  the  moolla  in 
the  name  of  Khoajap-khizur,  they  give  to  the  inoolla  his  fee 
of  a  rupee  or  two  for  performing  the  fdteeha ;  and  having 
put  the  above  two  plates,  with  some  cash,  as  an  offering, 
into  it  they  set  it  adrift  on  the  water.  Afterwards,  grown-up 
persons  as  well  as  boys  jump  into  the  water,  swim  for,  and 
plunder  it. 

Some  take  the  bayras  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 


*  Kuwn-wui,  lit.  the  lottiSf  but  here  referring  to  a  sort  of  a  shade 
maile  with  mica  and  coloured  paper,  intended  to  represent  the  loHUf 
within  which  they  bum  wax  candles. 

T 
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there  set  them  adrift ;  but,  previously  to  so  doing,  set  afloat 
on  the  stream  hundreds  of  earthen-plates,  one  after  another, 
containing  lamps.  A  few  of  the  i^ore  wealthy  construct 
the  above  rafts  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  allow  hundreds 
of  people  to  stand  on  one  of  them;  and  fixing  numbers  of 
fmAur-punk'^heeSy  kc.  on  it,  with  a  great  deal  of  illumina- 
tioD,  letting  off  fire-works,  burning  blue-lights,  and  firipg 
off  matchlocks,  they  float  down  with  the  tide  in  theioiddle 
of  the  riven  The  whole  presents  a  fine  spectacle,  and  the 
crowd  of  spectators  enjoy  its  splendour  in  a  most  agreeable 
manner  from  the  shores.  After  which,  .the  vowers  bring 
the  food  home,  entertain  their  friends  and  relatives  with  it, 
and  distribute  some  of  it  among  the  people  of  the  house. 

The  pooF;  place  on  two  earthen  plates,  two  goochee*  betel- 
leaves,  with  ti\eeoopareef  in  each,  a  little  j^ee/o^  sheemeel 
fdlded  up  in  plantain§  leaves,  and  iwp^,  lamps  with  ghee^ 
together  with  fivey  nine,  or  twenty-^ne  fj^owries^  or  as  many 
ffundasjl^  of  them,  and  take  along  with  thes?  an  empty  lotOf 
and  proceed  in  the  evening  to  the  banks  pf  the  river ;  and 
there,  having  lighted  up  .the^l^mps,.  they  get  the  futeeha 
offered  in  the  name  of  Khoiya4chizur  by  the  mooUa  (to 
whom  they  give  the  kowrie^)^  and  jBiof^t  the  plates  on  the 
water,  which  the  children  immediatsely.  plunder.  People 
behold  the  fun,  enjoy  a  laugh>  and  are  delighted.  At  last 
the  person  who  has  made  the  vow  fills  the  lota  with  water 
and  brings  it  home,  and  with  a  mouthful  of  that  water 
breaks  fast,  takes  his  meal,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

After  the  same  fashion  they  perform  other  vows :  such  as. 


*  A  goochee  is  a  bundle,  of  a  hundred  betel-leaves. 

t  Sooparee^  areca-nuts,  or  betel-nuts. 

J  Peetaiee  sheemeet  cakes  oijaggree  or  raw  sugar. 

§  Musa  paradisiaca,  Liu  ||  Four  of  any  thing  is  d^ffimda. 
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Lunggwr^  detailed  under  the  head  of  Mohurrumj  p.  217 

Gendgukwara ;• • •• SSO 

Ddar^  Baoolee^  Boktq    • do. 

Bmyree.. S89 

BuMhee 9ASt 

MTundaree    ....^ 240 

&hara9 250 

KKmdap • •••• do. 

And  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  name  of  renowned  indi- 
▼iduals,  they  put  on  their  children  nufh-nees^  htinslees, 
towqSj  xunjeersj  and  tarras. 

It  is  a  general  custom  that  when  about  to  undertake  a 
journey,  or  when  a  misfortune  befalls  a  person,  they  tie  up 
a  pu»j  a  quarter,  half  or  one  rupee  piece,  or  a  ch'hullay*  in 
a  fait  of  cloth  dyed  yellow  with  turmeric,  in  the  name  of 
Emam  Zamin,  and  wear  it  tied  on  to  the  left  upper  arm. 
On  reacting  their  destination  in  safety,  or  in  getting  rid  of 
their  affliction,  they  take  it  off;  and  with  its  value,  or 
adding  something  to  it,  they  purchase  sheemeey  or  prepare 
maleeda  or  some  sort  of  polaoo,  and  offer  fateeha  in  the 
name  of  his  holiness.-}* 

Learned  men,  exclusive  of  the  mixuT-oollahj  nyax-e-ru^ 
sooly  fateeha  e  huxrutshahX  and  peer-e-dusttigeeT^  perform 


•  C^^huihf  a  thin  wiry  metallic  ring*. 

-|-  *'  When  any  one  is  going  on  a  journey,  the  friends  send  bands  of 
"  silk  or  riband,  in  the  folds  of  which  are  secured  silver  or  gold  coins. 
"  These  are  to  be  tied  on  the  arm  of  the  person  projecting  the  journey^ 
"  and  such  offerings  are  called  Emam  zaminee,  or  the  Emam^s  pro- 
'*  tection.  Should  the  traveller  be  distressed  on  his  journey,  he  may, 
**  without  blame,  make  use  of  any  such  deposits  tied  on  his  arm,  but 
"  only  in  emergencies.  None  such  occurring,  he  is  expected,  when 
^  his  journey  is  accomplished  in  safety,  to  divide  all  these  offerings  of 
"  his  friends  amongst  righteous  people.  The  l^ds  may  aecepttheM 
**  gifts,  such  being  considered  holy,  (pckiA:)."— Mrs.  Meer,  vol.  i« 
p.  253.  X  HuznU  Shahy  a  name  of  Mowla  Allee. 

T  2 
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two  or  four  other  vows  aod  oblations ;  such  as  toshOy  ^  in 
the  name  of  Sbah-Ahmud-i\bd<ooUHuq  of  Rad'holee.  They 
prepare  bulwa  with  equal  weights  oighee^  ^gar,  and  flour ; 
the  more  devout  preparing  and  eating  it  themselves,  on  no 
account  ever  giving  any  of  it  to  smokers  or  to  women* 

In  the  name  of  Su-munnee^  alias  Shah  Sburf  Boo  Allee 
Qiilundur,  and  Shah  Shurf  ood  Deen  Yeh-eea  Moonayree, 
and  Ahmud  Khan,  and  Moobariz  Khan,  they  prepare  a 
dish  of  food,  of  one  maundf  of  qoorma  made  of  meat,  one 
mound  of  duhee^  one  muund  of  wheaten  munday  or  rooieean 
(t.  e*  leavened  or  unleavened  bread),  offer  fateeha  over  them, 
and. distribute  them  among  men  and  women. 
!  They  also  perform  the  tosha  of  the  ashah-e-kukuf  ;X 
dressing  meat  or  roteean  with  duhee.  Seven  brothers^ 
called  Aleekha,  Muksulimta,  Tub-yu-nus,  Kushfootut, 
Udurqut,  Yunus,  and  Yuanus,  were  very  cordial  friends 
together,,  and  the  most  virtuous  among  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  they  had  also  an  affectionate  dog,  named  Q^i• 
meera.  In  the  name  of  these  seven,  they  take  out  seven 
plates  full  of  the  above  food,  offer  fateeha  over,  then  eat, 
and  distribute  them.  They  have  likewise  a  separate  dish 
for  the  dog,  which  is  not  placed  with  the  others,  but  given 
lo  some  dog  to  eat. 

The  Sheeaha  prepare  haxree  (breakfast)  in  the  name  of 
his  holiness  Abbas  Alice  Ullum-burdar,  Hosein's  step-bro- 

: «_ -— :  — _ — . 

.   •   Toshay   provision,  particularly,  of  a  traveller,  or  that  which  is 
CUTied  with  the  funeral  of  a  deceased  person,  to  support  him  during" 
his  journey  to  the  other  world.     Viaticum. 
,  t  A  mun  or  maundy  equal  to  forty  seers  or  eighty  lbs. 

t  Ashab-e  kuht^,  or  the  companions  of  the  cave ;  i.e.  the  seven 
8lee)[»er8.  This  is  founded  on  a  legend  of  seven  young  Christians  of 
Ephesus,  who  fled,  as  they  say,  from  the  persecution  of  the  emperor 
Decius,  and  slept  in  a  cave,  accompanied  only  by  their  dog,  for  three 
tiundrcd  and  nine  years.  Mohummud  has  adopted  this  story  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Qoran. 
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ther;  Le.thej  cock  polaeoy  roiie^  curries,  &c.'abd  distn- 
bute  them  ^  but  among  none  save  Sheeahs.  In  fact,  after 
-the  faieehaf  they  even  revile  the  companions  bdimre  they 
partake  <tf  the  food.  /    \ 

The  generality  of  their  women  vow  and  make  poorun  in 
the  name  of  Eemam  Jaffiir  Sadiq  (may  Grod  be  pleased 
with  him  !).  That  is,  they  dress  paoreean^  o£Per  fateehdi 
eat,  and  distribute  it  to  all*  '; 

Some  women  make  the  kundoree  of  her  ladyship,  Beebee 
Fateemat<x)z  Zohura.  That  is,  they  prepare  various  Icinds 
of  food  in  a  private*  place,  of  which  respectable  and  vin- 
tuous  ladies  are  alone  entitled  to  partake :  no  one  else  i$ 
allowed  a  share.  Men  are  not  even  permitted  to  look  at  it^ 
and  thefateeha  is  offered  over  it,  under  cover  of  a  curtain. 

Sometimes  they  prepare  beebee  ka  sanuk,'  alias  beebee  kd 
baetMHy  (p.  108). 

Some  women  prepare,  in  the  name  of  Shah  Dawul,ro^eeao 
with  JuwaTjf  bajroy^l  or  any  other  kind  of  grain,  maleeda^ 
maai  kay  hhajee^  and  place  goor  along  with  them,  and  offef 
fateeha.  Some  prepare  them  with  their  own  money,  with 
more  or  less  grain  procured  by  begging.  The  man  6? 
woman  who  is  sent  to  beg,  goes  to  the  houses  either  of  their 
relatives  or  of  strangers,  and  calls  out  shah-dawtU,  The 
landlord,  on  hearing  the  sound,  gives  him  a  eeer  or  half  a 
seer  of  any  kind  of  grain.  Some  sacrifice  a  sheep  in  has 
name,  cook  polaoo  and  quleea,  eat  and  distribute.    .         *!;  ^ 

Some,  when  any  difficulty  or  misfortune  befalls  them,  set 
out  on  their  travels  with  their  wives  and  families,  all  dressed 
in  blue;  and  subsist  (lit.   fill  their   bellies)  by  begging, 


*  In  secret,  because  being;  her  ladyship^s  food,  it  is  not  proper  that 
every  one,  especially  men,  should  see  it.  " 

t  Juwar,  or  ^reut  millet  (tiolcus  saccbaratus.  Lin.). 
X  Bajray^  (Holcus  spicatius,  Lio.  Panicum  spinaluoiy  Roxb.). 
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-Whai  tittir .  difficulties  iwte .  be^.  removed  th^y  return 
home,  and  i^ke  vows  according  to  th^r  means.- 
V  .Some  inreligiousifomen  prepiEure  kurrahe^  (or  goolgiiH>l- 
lay)f  in  the  name  of  Sheikh  Suddoo,  and  by  artifice,  (for  if 
known  that  it  is  Sheikh  Suddoo^s  fafeeha^  m>  one  would 
perform  it)  contrive  to  get  the  person  who  dSerHfeUeehcis  to 
dd it  over  this  food.  This  ceremony  is  denominated  tneeau 
kee  (or  Sheikh  Suddoof  kee)  kurrahee. 

.(Moreover,  some  impious  women  fix  upoa  a  ;day^  and 
dressing  themselves  in  men'^s  clothes^ .  have  a  meeting  at 
fl^ht,  wliich  is  called  bythuk.  In  this  assembly  they  have 
flowers,  pan^  uttur^  etmdulf  and  sheemee.  Donmeeane  or 
other  women  play  on  the  puk'^hawt^  or  d^holuk^  and  sing. 
Then  this  wicked  woman,  on  whose  head  Sheikh  Suddoo  is, 
becoming  as  if  intoxicated,  continues  whirling  her  head 
round ;  and  foolish  women  who  wish  any  particular  thing 
to  happen,  apply  to  her,  to  direct  them  how  to  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  it.  For  instance,  a  woman  says 
^'  Meean,  I  go  sudqeeX  (or  I  offer  my  life  fof  you ;)  that  I 
^  may  have  a  child.'"  Then  die  revolving  woman,  if  she 
pkases,  gives  her  a  beera,%  sotne  of  her  own  eogcU^W  or  some 
ih^grnee,  which  i^,  with  profound  faith,  actually  eats. 
However,  God  is  Lord  of  all^  and  it  depends  upon  his  ivill 
and  plcsasure  whet&^r  the  woman  shall  be  with  child  or  not 
But  if  perchance  she  should  bring  forth  a  child,  the  belief 
of  these  unfortunate  creatures  in  these  things  is  wonderfully 
confirmed,  and  they  turn  real  infidels.  Should  she  not  have 
k  child,  she  concludes  Meean  is  angry  with  her,  and  re* 


•  Kurrahee^  or  frying-pan.  f  Vide  Plate. 

I  Sudgeejanaf  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  the  welfare,  &c.  of  another. 
§  Beera,    Vide  Glossary,  pan  ka  beera. 

II  Oogal^  that  which  is  spit  oat  after  chewing  beteiAeuf. 
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pests  the  eerembny  wHh  FedouUed  credulity.'    The .  case  is 
simflar  in  other  affairs. 

SenaiUe  and  learned  ^pedpLe  have  no  fisdth  in  Sheikh  Sud^ 
doo^  hut  consider  him  m  the  Kght  of  a  deviL  His  tomb^  or 
rather  the  spot  marked  out  where  he  disappeared,  is  at 
Anurohee^^'wliere  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  noise  tod 
bustle.* 

Besides  these  there  areotfaer  objects  of  superstition;  such 
as  malignant  spirits^'  fidiies^'  Nur8eea,'\'  MtUa^f  ioL  ih  which 
maiqr  bdiere.   Maytskid  Bla^kenthfe  faces}  of^oh  people. 

Some^  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  thdr  wishes,  peti. 
tion  his  niajesty  Seektfndur*  (Alexander  the  Great),  vowing 
that  diould  their  desire  be  gratified  they  will  offer  up 
horses  in  hiis  name.  Accordingly,  when  their  wishes  are 
realized,  they  cause  small  burnt  earthen-horses  with  riders 
on  them  to  be  made,  and  having  had  fdteeha  offered  in  his 
highnesses  name,  they  convey  them  in  great  pomp  and  state 
to  tiie  spot  fixed  on  for  his  asiana^  and  place  them  there ; 
and  at  such  places  hundreds  of  such  horses  lie  in  heaps. 

Some,  after  making  small  horses,  place  them  in  front  of 
their  houses,  or  set  them  up  over  their  doors. 

Many,  among  Hindoos  as  well  as  Moosulmans,  have 

•  **  The  ignorant  part  of  the  population  of  Hindoostan,"  Mrs.  M. 
H.  All  observes,  "  hold  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  occasional  visi- 

tmtions  of  the  spirit  of  Sheikh  Suddoa.     It  is  very  t!6mni6ii  to  'hear 

the  vulgar  people  say,  if  any  one  of  their  friends  i3  afflicted  with 
•*  melancholy,  hypochondria,  &c. :  *  Ay,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Sheikh 
''  Suddoo  has  possessed  him.*  In  such  cases  the  spirit  is  dislodged 
*'  from  the  afflicted  person  by  sweetmeats,  to  bo  distributed  among 
•*  the  poor ;  to  which  is  added,  if  possible,  the  sacrifice  of  a  black 
**  goat"  For  further  particulars  of  the  history  of  Sheikh  Suddoo, 
vide  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali's  '^Observations  on  the  Mussulmans  of  India," 
vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

t  Hindoo  deities. 

X  That  is,  send  them  to  hell ;  for  the  moment  they  get  there,  their 
faces  are  supposed  to  get  black  by  being  scorched  in  the  fire. 
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great  veneration  for  the  above  celebrated  character ;  and  I 
have  observed,  in  some  places,  Hindoos  offer  horses  in  the 
above  way  in  the  name  of  some  of  their  deities ;  consequently 
it  cannot  be  discovered  without  enquiry  whether  such  places 
are  astanaa  or  idol  temples. 

Independently  of  these,  there  are  innumerable  other  saints, 
at  whose  shrines  oblations  are  offered ;  and  that  usually  at 
their  oorsea ;  at  many  of  them  by  Hindoos  as  well  as  MoosuU 
mans.  I  shall  name  a  few  of  those  most  generally  known,  e^g. 

Sooltan  Sarwar,  at  Baloutch,  four  coss  from  Afoultan. 

Shah  Shums-ood-Deen-Dariai,  at  Depaldal  in  Lahore. 

Qoottoob  Sahib,  or  Qoottoob-ood-Deen,  near  Dehli. 

Sheikh  Buha-ood-Deen,  Zakaria  (or  Zukhmee;  vide 
Mooltan  Ham.  Gaz.)  at  Cotcaror  in  Moultan. 

Furreed-ood-Deen  (sumamed  Shukurgunj),  at  Ghana- 
wal  near  Moultan. 

Shah  Nizzam-ood-Deen  Owleea,  at  Dehli. 

Eubeer  punthee,  or  Nanuk  pimthee,  at  Ruttunpore  iu 
Oude. 

Baba  Lai,  at  Dhianpoor  in  Lahore. 

Shah  Dola,  at  Sealkote  in  Lahore. 

Syed  Shah  Zouhour,  at  Allahabad. 

Sheikh  Mohummud  Ali  Hazin  Gillauee,  at  Benares  in 
Allahabad. 

Hosein  Abdaul,  or  Baba  Wullee,  in  a  valley  called  Ho* 
sein  Abdaul,  in  Lahore. 

Peer  Julal,  near  Lucknow,  in  Oude. 

Syed  Zein  ool  Abay  Deen,  at  Rowza,  in  Aurangabad. 

Shah  Arzanee,  at  Patna,  in  Bahar. 

Shah  Lohaunee,  at  Monghir,  in  Bahar. 

Nekmundun,  at  Bhowanipoor,  in  Bengal. 

Asoph-ood-Dowlah,  at  Lucknow,  in  Oude. 

Shah  Sdim  Chiditee,  at  Futtipoor  Sikra,  in  Agra. 
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BmBz,  at  Sbdfazy  in  Persia. 
Mowluwee  Meer  Askaree,  at  Juanpoor. 
KureeiiM)od-Deeo» 
Zaia  Shah,  &c 

In  the  Dukliun: 

Huzrut  Baba  Fuqr-ood-Deen  Gunj-ooI-Israr,    at  Pil- 

goonda,  in  Mysore. 
Chundur  Buddun,  and  Mohy  Yeear,  at  Cuddry  Caticul, 

in  Canara. 
Tubur-e*Allum,  or  Nuthur  Wulleey  at  Trichinopoly. 
Syed  Abd-ool-Qadir^  at  Oodgeer. 
Hajee  Rubmut  Oollah,  at  Rumtabad. 
Baba  Boodun,  or  Hyat-ool-Buhur,  on  Baba  Boodun^s 

Mountains,  (S.E.  of  Nuggur  or  Bednore),  in  Beejapoon 
Malik  Ryhan  Sahib,  at  (Burra)  Serah,  in  Mysore. 
Sheikh  Furreed,  at  Gooty  in  the  ceded  districts. 
Seekundur  Padshah,  at  Madura,  in  S.  Carnatic. 
Karwa  Owleea  at  Tripetty  in  the  Carnatic. 
Hydur  Wullee,  at  Muroodga. 
Tippoo  Padshah,  at  Arcot,  in  the  Carnatic,  &c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Concerning  Tureequt^  or  the  Path  (i.  e,  to  Heaven).  It  comprises 
three  sections;  vi%.  Ist.  The  becoming  a  Mooreed  (disciple);  2d. 
The  manner  of  making  a  Ftiqeer  (devotee),  and  the  investiture  of 
the  KheelafiU  (deputy-ship) ;  3d.  The  austerities  requisite  to  be 
practised  in  order  to  become  a  fFullee  (saint). 

Sect.  1.  The  becoming  a  Mooreed^  or  Disciple. 

The  custom  of  making  Moareeda  had  its  origin  with  our 
ancestors.  The  becoming  one  is  also  termed  Ttdqeen  or 
BycU*     For  this  purpose,  there  are  sages  or  Mushaekhsj 
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who  are  great  votaries,  virtuotn^  sensible  and  le&med,  and 
whose  office  it  is  to  do  it 

When  a  man  or  woman  wishes  to  become  a  Mooreed,  he 
goes  to  one  of  the  sages  belonging  to  the  household  of  the 
particular  peer  (saint),  in  whose  eilsilla  (family  descent) 
he  himself  has  established  his  belief,  or  invites  him  and 
other  friends  and  relations  to  his*  own  hotese,  and  there, 
should-' Providence  have  blessed  him  with  the  means,  he 
entertains  them  with  poUwOj  &c. 

Either  before  or  -after  dinner,'  in  th^  presence  of  the 
assembly,  or  in  a  closet,  the  Mdorskud,  after  performing 
fvuxooj  with  his  face  turned  towards  the'East,  seats  the  can- 
didate for  the  mooreedfihip  before  him,  with  his  fa<^  towards 
faim,*  or,  as  with  5ome^  facing  anyway.*  Then  he  takes 
hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Afooreed  witb  his  (their 
thumbs  touching  one  another,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  shaking  hands),  and  keeps  them  together.  If  it  be  a 
female,  and  one  in  the  haUt  (of  going  about  openly,  she 
takes  hold  of  one  extremity  of  a  handkerchief  arpuika^ 
and  he  the  other,*  wliile  he  is.  making  her  a  moreedi  but  if 
she  be  one  who  is  veiled  from  public  observation,  she  sits 
concealed  behind  a  skreen  or  curtain  (and  that  because  the 
peer  is  one  of  the  excluded,  that  is  not  a  relative,  although 
he  be  a  Moorehud)^  and  she  thus  lays  hold  of  the  hand- 
kerchief or  putka  as  above,  and  becomes  a  disciple.  They 
deposit  near  them,  for  the  Jfoorshudy  according  to  their 
means,  a  suit  of'  clothes,  e^^khilatUi  ^ome  ready-ononey, 
d^hatirkay  k^heeleean^  htUashay  aheemee^  sWndtUj  ornaments 
or  garlands  made  of  flowers,  and  lighted  benjamin-pastiles. 
First  of  all  he  directs  the  disciple  to  repeat  the  Ustugfar 
((0¥  d^recation),  and  the  five  kuhnay  (or  creeds),  besides 

*  80  that  the  disciple  may  look  towards  thcf 'West  or  the  gibla. 
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olher  mpiAcaluxis  ;<  after  which  the  JUbareed  say8<t# 
Impeeff  ^  Whatever  sins  I  have  intentionally,  ov  unfair 
^  tentXNiaUy  committed,  I  do  now,  this  instant,  repent  of, 
^  and  I  promise  sincerely,  before  my  peer,  and  in  the 
^  presence  of  Gkxl  and  his  Messenger,  never  to  commit 
^  them  again.^  Thaa  the  Moorshud  sums  up  to  him  the 
names  of  all  his  peere  oontained  in  the  Shujra^*  which  goes 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  Prophet  (the  peace  !  &c.); 
and  enquires,  ^^  Do  you  ccnsent  to  acknowledge  these 
*<  peenr 

Some  peersj  naming  merely  their  own  Moorshudj  ask, 
<<  As  I  have  accepted  him,  do  you  accept  me  as  your 
**  mwrahud  f*  The  disciple  replies,  in  either  case,  "  I 
^<  do.^  When  he  has  repeated  all  their  names,  he  lets  go 
the  disdple'^s  hand,  takes  a  cup  of  shurhuU  offers  certain 
supplications  over  it,  and,  having  blown  upon  it,  and  taken 
two  or  tfiree  mouthfuls  of  it  himself,  hands  it  to  his  dis- 
ciple, who  instantly  rises  from  his  seat,  and  drinks  the 
whole  off  with  the  utmost  reverence.  Some  Moorshada 
make  them  also  read  two  rtUeat  prayers  of  Shookreea 
(thanksgiving).  After  this,  such  money,  &c.  as  was  iiv^ 
tended  for  the  Moorahud  is  presented  to  him.  The  can* 
didate,  after  having  been  made  a  Mooreed^  makes  qtAdum- 
hoeeef  to  the  Moorahud  and  eulam  to  all  present,  who 
return  the  aulamj  adding,  <<  Be  thou  blessed.^ 

Next  day  or  the  day  after,  the  Moorshud  furnishes  his 
disciple  with  a  copy  of  the  Shujra^  in  order  that  he  may 
remember  them. 

Some  foolish  and  ignorant  people  consider  these  Shujras 
as  most  sacred,  and  even  venerate  them  more  than  the  Qmun: 

*  Shujra  (vulgo.  Shijra),    A  list  of  saints  or  holy  predecessors,  in 
the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree  given  to  disciples, 
t  Vide  SiUam^  Gloss. 
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tiay,  they  make  amulets  of  them,  and  wear  them  round 
their  arms  and  necks ;  and  when  they  die  are  buried  with 
diese  placed  on  their  breasts. 

The  Moorakud  then  reveals  to  the  disciple,  in  a  whisper, 
(lit.  breast  to  breast,  hand  in  hand,  and  ear  to  ear),  all  the 
secret  mysteries  of  godliness. 

They  esteem  moarshtukas  their  own  fathers,  and  people 
jn  the  world  are  said  to  have  four  fathers :  as  stated  before, 
when  treating  of  the  Qoran  kee  Huddeea,  p.  48. 

Sect.  2.  The  manner  of  making  a  Fuqeer  {Devotee); 
the  consideration  of  the  four  Feeri  {Saints^  and  four- 
teen khan-waday  {Householda)^  from  which  Fuqeers  in 
general  have  descended ;  together  with  other  varieties  of 
Fuqeers f  as  also  of  Mtcshaekhs;  and  the  investiture 
with  the  Kheelafut  (Deputyship). 

When  amoorshud  is  about  to  mkke  any  one  afuqeer^ 
either  in  his  own  silsiUa  (race)  or  in  any  other  in  which  he 
has  the  authority  so  to  do,  the  candidate,  according  to  his 
means,  prepares  polaooj  birreeanee,  or  quleen^  and  ndn^ 
and  gives  a  may  la,*  On  this , occasion  ^bout  forty  or  fifty 
fuqeers,  more  or  less,  of  various  tribes,  together  with  their 
friends  and  beggars,  are  assembled  by  invitation,  and  the 
fuqeer  whose  office  it  is  to  bear  the  messages  of  invitation  is 
named  Iznee.  At  the  time  of  making  one  a  fuqeer  they 
have  flowers,  stmdtU,  sheemee^  ganja,  bhung,  sooVha,  goo- 
rakooj  all  present.  The  moorshud  first  of  all  gets  the  can- 
didate'^s  four  abrooSy  viz,  the  hair  of  his  beard,  of  his  mus- 
tachios,  of  his  eyebrows,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  re- 
moved ;  or  instead  of  shaving  these,  they  clip  a  few  (lit. 


*  Mat/la,  litcruUy  signifies  a  fair,  but  is  a  term  also  applied  to  enter- 
tainments  given  to  fuqeers. 
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five  or  seven)  hairs  off  each  part  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
During  the  operation  of  shaving  off  the  hair  and  paring  the 
nafls,  &c.  there  are  certain  sentences  of  the  Qaran^  or  sup- 
plications in  Arabic  which  the  moorahud  repeats.  Then, 
after  having  had  ihefuqeer  bathed,  he  makes  him  stand  or 
sit  before  him,  and  repeat  the  fiveJTtt/ma  y-e-Shureeut;  vw. 
Ist.  Kuhna-e-iy-uh ;  ^  KtUma-eshuhadut ;  3d.  Kuima- 
e4umjeed;  4th.  Kulma-^-totc^ed ;  5th.  KtUmare^rudre- 
kbofbor ;  and  the  common  usiugfar,  as  well  as  ten  other 
kulmay  (creeds)  current  among  ^^eer^. 

Having  then  imported  to  him  such  admonition  and  advice 
as  he  deems  necessary,  he  repeats  again  the  names  of  all 
his  mooTshuda  to  him  ;  apd  asks,  ^^  Have  you  consented  to 
acknowledge  me  and  all  these  ?""  The  other  replies,  "  I 
have.""  When  he  has  made  him  repeat  this  three  times, 
he,  either  with  his  own  hands  places  a  taj  (cap)  on  his 
head,  or  gets  another  to  do  it ;  he  then  ties  a  small  cloth 
turban  of  eight  or  ten  cubits^  length  around  it,  puts  a  kufhee 
or  alfay  tttsbeeh-auy  kiintha^  and  syke  round  his  neck,  a 
leather  tusma,  a  lungotey  or  lotrng^  and  kummurbund  about 
his  waist,  suspends  a  small  circular  piece  of  white  mother* 
of-pearl  called  dal  to  his  foot,  and  hands  to  him  a  cKhu/rree^ 
romat*  and  a  kuch-kole,  alias  kishtee^f  &c.  He  then  gives 
him  some  of  his  own  jhoofha  (contaminated)  shurbut  to 
drink.  On  putting  on  each  article,  he  repeats  certain  sen- 
tences of  the  Qoran  or  some  Arabic  supplications.  When 
the  fuqeer  is  completely  decked  out  in  his  new  garb,  the 
peer  gives  him  a  new  name ;  such  as  Bismilla-shah,  Umr- 


44 


•  Ch'hurree-romal,le  ^ch'hurree  or  twig  of  a  tree,  (p.  295)  with  a 
romal  or  handkerchief  wound  round  the  upper  end  of  it. 

t  A  beggar's  wallet,  which  consists  generally  of  the  shell  of  the 
double  sea  cocoa-nut,  (cocos  maldivica^  Willd;  Lodoicea  sechellarum, 
Lab.) 
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oollah-^hah,  Hussuh-oollah-shah,  Lutteef-shah,  or  Groolzar- 
«hah,  &c.  In  short,  in  every  instance  they  have  the  word 
shah  (king)  affixed  to  their  names ;  as  much  as  to  signify, 
that  he  is  lord  over  his  own  will  and  has  renounced  the 
world.  Then  all  thefuqeers  call  out,  ^^  he  is  made  I  he  is 
**  made !"  and  the  maotever  after  goes  under  his  new  name. 
Then  the  fnoorshtid  makes  hiii). direct  his  face  towards  the 
^Ma  and  perform  aijdah  (prostration)  to  God.  After  which, 
instead  of  uttering  the  usual  salutation  uamhmi'^Mn^g- 
koom,  he,  adopting  the  fuqeers"  technical  inode  of  expres- 
sion, says  to  the  moorahud  and  all  the  members  of  the 
assembly,  "  Eshq-AUah^  wo  Moorahud-AUah^*  or,  "  Eshq- 
**  AUah  jumma  fooqra  Allah  ;**\  to  which  the  moarshud 
and  others,  instead  of  replying  " wo-ally-koomoosstdamy* 
as  other  people  would  do,  answer,  ^^  sudara  eshq^  jummal 
'*  AUahT'X  These  various  ceremonies  observed  by  fvqeersy 
such  as  reading  certain  sentences  of  the  Qprany  wearing 
alfdy  kuntha,  &c«,  are  not  cotitoniCnt  either  to  the  shurroy 
the  word  of  Grod,  or  the  traditional  sayings  of  the  Prophet. 
They  have  notwithstanding  gained  ground,  like  many  other 
customs  which  have  been  corrupted,  in  Hindoostan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  the  moorahud  gives  to  the 
fuqeer  the  following  precepts ;  viz.  1st.  what  stands,  do  not 
touch ;  what  lies  down,  do  not  move ;  (meaning,  do  not 
steal).  9tdL.  Let  your  tongue  observe  truth ;  (or,  do  not  lie). 
3d*  Keep  your  lunggoteeon  tight;  {i.e.  commk  no  adultery), 
•kh.  .Treasure  these  up  in  your  mind,  child.  Beware. 
Exert  yourself;  gain  your  livelihood  by  begging  or  work- 
ing, it  matters  not  which ;  but  eat  things  lawful. 


•  To  the  elect  of  God,  and  tbie  spiritual  guide  to  God. 
t  To  the  favourites  of  God,  to  all  thefuqeers  of  God. 
X  Be  always  beloved,  thou  beauty  of  God. 
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TheO'tbey  ^tribute 'food  among  the  fwqeetSy  giving 
each  such  share  as  he  is  entitled  Uu* 

When  all  this  is  done,  the  above  individual  is  constituted 
a  real  fuqeer^  and  Boohejreproaobes  him  thereafter,  fo# 
asBodatiiig  with  yiigeersu 

It  is  a  rule  with  fuqeera^  whether  they  do  or  do  not  per- 
form prayers  at  the  appointed  seasons,  that  they  must  repeat 
sooMlhiiig  or  other  oi^their  beds,  and  make  sijdah  to  th^ 
dtAtfi  This,  in  their  phraseology,  is  called  biaturray  kmf 
aahnitm  ruh-na  (t.  e.  being  friends  with  one'^s  bed).  When 
they  have  occasion  to  sulam  to  any  one,  they  say,  ^^  AUah 
^<  Alfah  hy  hurray,  baboo  I  khoosh  rtthho  ;'^\  or  <^  aaeek 
^^  Alke  wo  nvhbee  ka  rtAay/^  In  like  manner,  when 
people  of  the  world  salute  Sifuqeery  they  say,  ^^bundugBJi 
*^  hy  shah  8fU$ib^  or  *^  sulam  hy  shah  sahib^  (i.  e.  I  sahiti^ 
you  master  sire  I);  because,  in  becoming /u^eer^,  they  rise 
in  dignity- 

^HfuqeetB  have  ariginated  from  char  peer  (or  four  spi« 
ritual  guides)  ;  and  choaoda  khan-waday  (or  fourteen  hous^V. 
holds);  and  the  following  is  the  connexion.  The  1st  peer 
was  Hu^ut  Moortooza  Alice;  he  invested  with  the  kheelafut 
(deputy ship)  the  Sd.  peer  Khoaja.Hussun  Busree ;  he  cbiu 
stituted  lus  deputies,  the  3d.  peer  Khoaja  Hubeeb  Ajmee, 
and  the  4th.  peer  Abd-ool- Wahid  bin  Zyd  Koofee. 

From  the  third  peer  have  descended  nine  households,  v&r. 
Isti  Hubeebeean,  from  Hubeeb  Ajmee;  2d.  Tyfooreean, 
from   Baeezeed   Bostamee,   sumamed   Tyfoor ;    3d.  Kur« 


•  Allading  to  the  custom  among  them  of  giving  a  double  portion  to 
mocrnhudty  khuleefas  and  Mukandar  (or  who  are  resident;  t.  e,  not,  M 
most  are,  travelling) /u^^er^  ;  and  to  all  the  rest,  one. 

t  Or  "  God,  God  is  great,  squire.     Be  happy." 

I  May  the  favour  (lit.  the  shadow)  of  Allee  and  of  the  Prophet  be 
upoi^  you. 
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kheean,  from  Sheikh  Maroof  Kurkhee ;  4th.  Joneideeaw, 
from  Joneid  Bugdadee.  To  these  the  Tuhqatee  fuqeera 
trace  their  origin. — 6th.  Suqteeaw,  from  Sirree  Suqtee ;  6th. 
Gazrooneean,  from  Abo-oollah-Huqeeqee,  alias  Huneef 
Gazroonee ;  7th.  Turtooseean,  from  Abdool  furrah  Tur- 
toosce.  The  Qadiree  fuqeers  descend  from  these.  8th. 
Firdoseean,  from  Nujum-ood-Deen  Kubree  Firdosee ;  9th. 
Sohurwurdeean,  from  Sheikh  Zeea-ood-Deen  Aboo  Nujeeb 
Sohurwurdee.  From  these  have  sprung  the  Sohurwurdee 
fuqeers. 

From  the  fourth  peer  have  sprung  five  lineages,  viz, 
lOth.  Zydeeaw,  from  Abd-ool-Wahid  bin  Zyd;  11th. 
Aeeazeean,  from  Foozyl  bin  Aeeaz;  12th.  Adhumeean> 
from  Eebraheem  Adhum  Bulkhee;  13th.  Hoobyreean, 
from  Ameen-ood-Deen  Hoobyrut-ool-Busree ;  14th.  Chish- 
teean,  from  Sheikh  Aboo  Is^haq  Chishtee.  From  these 
have  descended  the  Chishteean  fnqeers. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  few  other  families  among 
Juqeers ;  but  these  fourteen  are  the  principal  ones,  from 
which  the  rest  have  branched  off. 

The  origin  of  most  of  them  may  be  traced  to  his  holiness 
Allee-ool-Moortooza,  and  of  one  or  two  to  Aboo  Bukur 
Siddeeq,  and  from  them  to  his  holiness  Mohummud  Moos- 
tufTa  (the  peace !  &c.) 

The  following  are  a  few  o{  the  fuqeera,  descendants  of 
the  above,  whom  we  meet  with  in  this  country  (Hin- 
doostan). 

1st.  Qadireea^  alias  Banuwa,  sprung  from  Syed  Abd- 
ool-Qadir  Jillanee,  sumamed  Peer-e-Dustugeer  (p.  287), 
and  his  disciples  assuming  his  name  call  themselves  Qadi- 
reea.  Their  dress  is  white,  green,  or  coloured  with  red 
ochre. 

£d.  Chishteeuj  followers  of  Khoaja  Bunda  Nuwaz  (the 
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long-ringlctted,  p.  26fi).  'These  fuqeera  are  exlrcmely  par- 
tial to  vocal  music,  as  was  their  peer,  Khoaja,  who  in  one 
of  his  fits  of  religious  reverie  observed,  that  singing  was 
the  ftXKl  aiid  support  of  the  soul,  it  is  therefore  proper  that 
we  should  both  sing  and  listen  to  singing.  They  dress  as 
ihev  please. 

Sheeahs  generally  become  fitqeers  of  this  description. 
They  tie  the  d:inittee  (cluihes,  p.  177,  227)  which  liad  been 
fastened  to  the  eemmnein(^iillutns)lu  their  necks,  upper  arras, 
or  ch'Auftee  (p.  295)  with  great  faith,  and  preserve  kakools 
on  tlieir  heads ;  i.  e.  shave  half  the  head  and  leave  long 
hair  on  the  other  half;  and  they  constantly  repeat  Alice's 
name,  and  esteem  him  equal  to  Gtxl  and  the  Prophet. 

3d.  Skoolareea,  descendants  of  Shah  Abd-oolluh  Siiootar- 
<sNak ;  their  garb  is  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Qiidireea. 

The  Qadiree,  Chlehtee,  and  Shootaree  fuqeers  a,K  bXso 
called  Bay-nuwa.  Moreover,  those  who  have  had  their 
four  abroos  (eide  p.  284)  shaved,  are  denominated  Moolhid- 
ruHmui  (resembling  infidels*) ;  while  those  who  do  not 
shave  them,  except  over  the  right  temple,  from  which  the 
moorshud  at  the  time  of  making  the  fitqeer  has  clipped  a 
few  hairs,  are  termed  Rusaool-nooitui  (displaying  the  Mes- 
senger, i.  e.  the  Prophet). 

4th.  Tuhqaleea  or  Mudoreea.f  These  are  followers  of 
Zhtdu  Shall  Mudar  (p.  241).  They  generally  wear  a 
ptigref,jama,  doputta,  all  black  ;  also  a  lomig,  and  a  black 
neckcloth ;  and  having  fastened  one  end  of  a  chain  to  one 


*  The  tprm  i»  not  uieil  afl  one  of  reproach,  but  merply  from  the 
circumstancre  of  ilanol  being  CDnfonntible  lo  the  precepts  uf  the  Shurra. 
Coiu»queD  Ily,  they  who  act  contrBry  to  it  are  conaidercd  in  the  light 
uf  infideli. 

t  Thi*  class  of  ytanAmug  fitqeers,  according  to  Mrs.  M.  H.  AM,  arc 
bIiu  vailed  du^alcei,  from  the  ainBll  hand-drum  they  carry  with  Ihein. 
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of  their  ankles,  they  stand  in  front  of  the  shops,  and  con- 
tinue throwing  out  and  drawing  towards  them  the  other 
end.  Or  they  go  about  the  bazars  quarrelling  and  fight- 
ing with  the  shopkeepers  for  alms ;  and  if  their  demands 
be  not  complied  with,  they  abuse  people  most  obscenely, 
until  they  prevail  on  them  to  grant  something. 

Some  among  them  rear  tigers,  bears,  or  monkeys,  and 
contrive  by  some  means  or  other  to  tame  them,  and  to  teach 
the  two  latter  species  of  animals  to  dance  and  perform  all 
sorts  of  antics;  tying  strings  to  their  necks,  they  walk 
about  the  baxara  and  houses  with  them,  displaying  their 
tricks  to  the  people,  who  on  seeing  them  reward  the  owners 
according  to  their  means. 

Some  among  them  are  also  jugglers.  For  instance,  they 
cut  a  figure  of  a  man  or  an  animal  out  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  make  it  dance  without  any  visible  mechanical  means. 
Again,  placing  an  earthem  chaffing  dish,  without  a  bottom 
to  it,  on  the  head,  they  kindle  a  fire  in  it,  and,  placing  an 
iron  kurrahee  on  it,  cook  pooreean  ;  and  that  without  their 
hair  being  at  all  singed  by  the  fire.  Thus  they  perform 
various  juggling  tricks  of  legerdemain,  to  the  no  small 
astonishment  of  the  spectators. 

dth.  Mullimg  fuqeers  are  descendants  of  his  highness 
Jummun  Juttee,  a  follower  of  Zindu  Shah  Mudar  (p.  241). 
Their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mohurrum  Mullung 
fuqeers  (p.  196),  except  that  they  wear  the  hair  of  the  head 
very  full,  or  it  is  matted  and  formed  into  a  knot  behind. 
Sometimes  they  wind  some  sort  of  cloth  round  the  knob. 
Some  of  them  tie  round  their  waists  a  chain  or  thick  rope 
as  a  substitute  for  a  kardullaj*  and  wear  a  lunggotee  so- 


•  Kordutla^  a  string  tied  round  the  waist,  into  which  apiece  of  cloth 
is  tucked  in  before  and  behind,  constituting;  a  dress  called  a  lunggotee. 
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slender  that  it  conceals  but  a  small  portion  of  what  it  is 
int^ided  to  cover.  They  resemble  much  the  gosdeetij* 
and  usually  wander  in  deserts  and  on  mountains,  and  visit 
the  shrines  of  all  reputed  saints.  Wherever  they  happen 
to  sit  down  they  bum  (Thoneey'f'  and  sometimes  rub  its 
ashes  over  their  bodies. 

6th.  Rufaee  or  Goorx-mar,  They  originate  from  Syed 
Ahmud  Kubeer,  whose  fuqeera  strike  the  point  of  the 
gooTZ  against  their  breasts,  or  into  their  eyes,  level  blows 
at  their  backs  with  the  sword,  thrust  a  spit  through  their 
sides,  or  into  their  eyes  both  of  which  they  take  out  and 
put  in  again ;  or  cut  out  their  tongues,  which  on  being 
replaced  in  the  mouth,  re-unite.  Nay,  they  even  sever  the 
head  from  the  body,  and  glue  them  together  again  with 
saliva,  and  the  body  becomes  re-animated,  and  stands  up, 
and  what  is  strange,  no  hemorrage  attends  all  this  cutting 
and  slicing ;  or  should  there  be  any  it  is  very  trifling ;  and 
in  that  case,  the  operator  is  considered  inexpert.  The 
wound  is  healed  by  the  application  of  a  little  spittle;  for  at 
the  time  of  becoming  fuqeera^  the  moorshud  takes  a  small 
quantity  of  his  own  spittle,  and  applying  it  to  their 
tongues,  says,  "  Wield  without  apprehension  the  goorx 
upon  yourself ;  and  if  cut,  apply  a  little  of  your  spittle 
to  the  wound  and  it  will  quickly  heal,  by  the  influence 
of  Syed  Ahmud  Kubeer.^  They  obey  the  injunction 
accordingly. 

Sometimes  they  sear  their  tongues  with  a  red-hot  iron, 
put  a  living  scorpion  into  their  mouths,  make  a  chain  red- 


*  A  particular  class  of  Hindoo  mendicants,  who  go  about  almost 
stark  naked. 

t  A  fire  lighted  hy /uqeerSf  over  which  they  sit  inhaling  the  smoke, 
either  by  way  of  penance  or  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  compliance 
with  their  demands. 

u2 
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hot,  and  pouring  oil  over  it  they  draw  their  hands  along  it, 
when  a  sudden  blaze  is  produced.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
that  they  even  cut  a  living  human  being  into  two,  and  unite 
the  parts  by  means  of  spittle.  They  also  eat  arsenic,  glass, 
and  poisons,  and  stand  rattling  the  ffoorz  at  the  shopkeepers^ 
doors.  Should  the  latter  not  give  something  corresponding 
to  their  means,  or  make  any  delay  in  bestowing  it,  they 
begin  to  brandish  the  goor%.  Sometimes  these  fuqeers 
even  throw  away  the  pice  they  thus  receive,  it  being  un- 
lawful to  take  money  by  extortion.* 

•  This  order  of  devotees  are  called  by  Mrs.  Meer  (vol.  ii,  315.) 
chilluhdoTS.  She  observes,  that  "the  presumed  powers  of  their 
"  founder  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  curing  the 
"  sick,  or  in  removing  temporal  afflictions ;  but  his  effectual  prayers 
"  in  behalf  of  people  in  difficulty,  they  say,  surpassed  those  of  any 
"  other  of  the  whole  tribes  of  devotees  that  have  at  any  age  existed. 

"  They  all  practise  one  plan,  whenever  called  upon  to  remove  the 
**  difficulties  of  any  person  who  places  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
"  ability.  On  such  occasions,  a  young  heifer,  two  years  old,  is  sup- 
"  plied'  by  the  person  having  a  request  to  make,  after  which  a  fire  of 
*<  charcoal  is  made  in  an  open  space  of  ground,  and  the  animal  sacri- 
^<  ficed  according  to  Mussulman  form.  The  tender  pieces  of  meat  are 
"  selected,  spitted,  and  roasted  over  the  fire,  of  which,  when  cooked, 
"  all  present  are  requested  to  partake.  Whilst  the  meat  is  roasting, 
"  the  chilhibdars  beat  time  with  a  small  tambourine  to  a  song  or 
"  dirge  expressive  of  their  love  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
"  departed  saint,  their  founder  and  patron,  and  a  hymn  of  praise  to 
"  the  Creator. 

**  The  feast  concluded,  while  the  fire  of  charcoal  retains  a  lively 
"  heat,  these  devotees  commence  dancing,  still  beating  their  tarn- 
"  bourines  and  calling  out  with  an  audible  voice,  *  There  is  but  one 
"  God!  Mahumud  is  the  Prophet  of  God!'  Then  they  sing  in  praise 
"  of  Ali,  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  and  lastly,  of  Syaad  Ahmud 
**  Kaabeer,  their  beloved  saint  Each  then  puts  his  naked  foot  into 
"  the  fire:  some  even  throw  themselves  upon  it,  their  associates 
"  taking  care  to  catch  them  before  they  are  well  down ;  others  jump 
**  into  the  fire  and  out  again  instantly;  lastly,  the  whole  assembly 
"  trample  and  kick  the  remaining  embers  about,  whilst  a  spark 
"  remains  to  be  quenched  by  this  means.  These  efforts,  it  is  pre- 
"  tended,  are  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  persons  sup- 
"  plying  the  heifer  and  the  charcoal. 

"  These 
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7tb.  Jullaleea,  i.e.  followers  of  Syed  Jullal-WKl-Deen 
Bokharce  (p.  250).  Their  dress  generally  consists  of  a 
sf/lee  of  (jtttshmee,  or)  wool,  or  of  thread  of  various  colours, 
finthehead;  a.  gooloobutid,  lowig,  or  lunggolee ;  inthehand 
iJiey  carry  a  gonta  (club) ;  on  the  right  upper  arm  they 
have  a  sear  made  by  tlie  application  of  actual  cautery  ;  for 
it  is  customary  among  the  household  of  tbis  tribe,  at  the 
lime  of  making  them  fuqeera,  to  form  a  match  of  cloth, 
light  it,  and  mark  them  ou  the  arm  with  it.  These /wi/eer* 
likewise  go  alwut  tlie  bazars  begging,  and  if  their  demands 
are  not  speedily  complied  with,  some  cauterize  tliemselvea 
with  a  cloth-match ;  others,  dispensing  with  that,  raise  a 
noiae  and  uproar. 

8th.  Sohageea,  descended  from  Moosa  Sohag,  whose 
name  they  bear.  They  are  distiiiguislied  by  being  dressed 
like  women,  but  generally  wear  a  cap,  together  with  choo- 
reeaa  and  other  female  ornaments  on  the  wrists;  and  they 
accept  of  money  from  kuTichneeaa  (dancing  girls)  and  buti- 
ffurharon  (^nj^ree-makers) ,  as  nuzura.  When  any  refuse 
them  alms,  they  break  tlieir  bungreaat  (glass  bracelets)  to 
pieces,  masticate,  and  swallow  them. 

Thcseyiw/eer*  generally  play  upon  the  tumfioora,  aeetar, 
saruiig,  been,  &c.  sing  and  even  dance,  in  presence  of  their 
ntottrahud  and  jumma    allah.*      Moreover,  should  other 

"  Tbe^c  religiaus  niendicanls  live  ou  public  favour  and  contri- 
"  bulion ;  Ihey  wenr  clolheB,  are  deemed  harmless,  never  ask  alms, 
"  bularv  aliray*  willinj^  la  accept  tliem  ;  and  hare  nu  laws  nf  celibacy, 
"  aa  islfae  case  wilh  some  waodering  beggars  in  India,  wbo  are  aalted 
■■  except  ibe  HTapper.  Snmctime*  ihey  settle,  making  freah  con- 
"  Terts;  bot  many  wander  from  city  to  cily,  always  finding  people 
"  dispoaed  lo  adminiBter  to  their  necessities.  They  arc  distinguished 
"  from  other  sects,  by  each  individaal  earrying  a  imall  tambourint^, 
"  and  wearing  clothing  of  a  deep  buff  colour.*' 

*  In  all  sssemblica  of  filacers  there  is  one  vioonhud,  and  the  rL-»t 
arc  all  called  Jnmma  .-Utah  (God's  assembly). 
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people  wish  to  hear  them  sing,  they  perform  before  them  ; 
and  they  sometimes  sit  singing  of  their  own  accord.  Th^e 
fuqeera  are  generally  great  musicians.  Nfey,  they  say, 
that  their  music  hath  such  charms,  as  to  cause  l!he  nSn  to 
fall  out  of  season,  to  soften  rocks  into  the  consdstcfnce  of 
wax ;  nay  more,  the  very  wild  beasts  in  jungles  become  to 
enamoured  of  their  music,  that  they  come,  surround  them, 
and  listen.* 

9th.  Nuqsh-bundeea  are  followers  of  Khoaja  Buhanodd, 
Deen  Nuqsh-bund.  They  are  characterized  by  carrying 
each  a  lighted  shuma  (lamp)  in  their  hands,  and  going 
about  at  night,  singing  verses  containing  expressions  of 
honour  to  their  moorshuds,  glory  to  God,  and  eulogiums  on 
the  Prophet.  Shopkeepers,  &c.  drop  pice  or  cotvriea  into 
their  lamps. 

Fuqeera  of  this  household  are  generally  eminent  prac- 
titioners in  the  science  of  dawut,  reeaxut,  wirdy  tvuxaetj 
and  zikkir ;  and  it  is  a  highly  respectable  tribe. 

People  in  general  who  are  desirous  of  having  their  wished 
accomplished  unite  themselves  to  this  silsillay  as  they  obtain 
their  object  more  succe^fuUy  in  this  than  in  any  other. 

10th.  Bawa  peearay  kay  Jiiqeeran,  Their  garb  consists 
of  a  white  tahbund  or  loonggee.  The  body  dress  is  a  quilt 
made  of  bhugwee  (cloth  died  with  red-ochre),  on  Which  are 
sewed,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  fingers  from  each 
other,  triangular  or  square  pieces  of  white  cloth :  it  reaches 
down  to  the  feet  in  the  form  of  a  joobba.     On  their  heads 


*  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  t^e  natives  of  India,  though  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas  so  utterly  deficient  in  musical  science  and  taste,  are 
not  at  all  behind  in  extravagant  admiration  of  its  effects.  The  above 
passage  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  fable  respecting  the  strains  of 
Orpheus,  and  the  famous  lines  of  Shakespear. 

Music  hath  charms  to  sooth  the  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks  and  rend  the  knotted  oak. 
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they  wear  a  long  txjg^  and  over  it  a  p^hayta  (small  turban). 
They  carry  two  thin  sticks  as  clubs  in  their  hands.  When 
they  go  begging,  they  first  call  out  *^  AUah-ho-gunnee /"* 
then  offer  up  some  supplication,  and  crave  alms.  They  are 
generally  found  in  parties  of  two  and  three.  Sometimes 
they  first  offer  people  some  fruit,  and  then  receive  a 
present 

In  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  varie- 
ties af/uqeers^  we  meet  with  few. 

Iktqeers  never  carry  about  with  them  any  other  instru- 
ments save  some  of  the  following;  viz,  a  cKhutteey  alias 
cKhwrree^-^  (a  switch,  wand,  or  delicate  twig  of  the  branch  of 
any  tree,)  sometimes  painted;  a  aonto,or  asa  (club  of  wood); 
a  zm^wr^MheeajX  called  a  byraga^%oi  iron;  a  posht-khoTy 
that  is,  a  little  artificial  hand  with  a  handle  to  it,  made  of 
copper,  brass,  gold,  or  silver,  with  which  to  scratch  the  body; 
a  heenuKhOf  or  bag  made  of  the  skin  of  a  lamb ;  a  kuchkUe 
or  hisktiee  (vide  p.  285) ;  a  mirwaha^  alias  bctdkush,  termed 
pmiKha^  or  fan ;  a  goruk  dhunda,  \\  of  iron.  Some  carry  in 
their  hands  a  burcKhee  (spear  or  lance,  with  a  wooden 
stock) ;  a  sang  (spear  or  javelin  all  of  iron) ;  a  tulwar  (sword) ; 
a  paysh-qubz  (a  particular  kind  of  dagger) ;  a  ktUar  (dirk 
or  dagger) ;  a  ch'hooree  (knife) ;  and  a  maroo  (a  couple  of 
antelope^s  horns  joined  at  their  bases,  which  overlap  each 
other  in  contrary  directions). 

When  they  go  to  visit  any  one,  they  carry  one  or  two 


*  jiUah  ho  gunneef  **^  God  is  independent'' 

t  Oihurree  romal ;  vide  note,  p.  285. 

X  Lit  the  pillow  of  victory. 

4  A  small  crooked  stick  or  piece  of  iron,  which  the  byra^ee  (devotee) 
places  under  his  armpit  to  lean  upon  aa  he  sits. 

II  Resembling;  a  Chinese  puzzle,  consisting  of  a  number  of  pins 
put  through  holes  in  a  board,  the  pins  having  knobs  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other,  ringF,  through  which  a  long  compressed  ring  is  passed. 
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fruits  of  some  kind  or  other,  or  some  sweet-scented  flower  or 
leaf,  and  offering  them  recite  the  following  hemistich : 
"  The  green  leaf  is  the  dervis*s  delight.** 

Fuqeera  are  of  two  classes:  one  termed  bayshurra*  (with- 
out law) ;  the  other  class  ba-^httrraf  (with  law). 

The  generality  of  them  are  ba^hnrra^  and  great  de- 
bauchees. They  indulge  in  the  use  of  ffcnyOyX  Mwi^,^ 
qfeeoon  (or  opium),  shurab  (or  wine),  bozayX  mudud^l  chursyl 
sapndhee,^  tareey\\  nariellee^^  &c.  all  intoxicating,  and  con- 
ceive them  lawful.  They  do  not  fast,  pray,  or  govern  their 
passions,  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  Mohummud. 

The  other,  or  ba^hurra,  pray  and  fast ;  in  short  observe 
all  the  precepts  inculcated  in  the  Shurra  of  Mohummud. 

Among  the  above«mentioned  Ftujeera  or  Durwayahes*^ 
(for  these  terms  are  synonymous),  there  are  certain  varie- 
ties.    For  instance,  the 

1st.    class    of  Durtcayshes    is    denominated    Salik.'f^ 

•  t.  e.  They  do  not  act  up  to  the  shurra,  or  precepts  of  Mohuminud, 
but  are  a  kind  of  latitudinarians. 

t  The  reverse  of  the  former,  acting  according  to  the  shurra,  or 
disciplinarians. 

J  For  these  inebriating  substances,  vide  Glossary. 

§  The  juice  (or  toddy)  of  the  wild  date  tree.     Elate  Sylvestris.— 
Lin. 

II  The  juice  of  the  tar,  or  palmyra  tree.  Borassus  flabelliformis. 
-—Lin. 

IT  Thejuiceof  the  none/,  or  cocoa-nut  tree.  Cocos  nucifera. — Lin. 

••  Whom  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali  denominates  soo/ees  (or  mptics  of  the 
east) ;  and  observes,  "  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  professed  de- 
"  vout  soo/ees,  viz.  the  saalik,  and  the  inajooh^^  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  In 
another  part  (p.  272),  she  remarks,  *^  soofeism,  it  appears,  is  a  mys- 
"  tery ;  the  secret  of  which  can  only  be  imparted  by  the  professor  to 
"  such  peifsons  as  have  been  prepared  for  its  reception  by  a  course  of 
**  religious  instruction."  And  again,  at  p.  273,  she  says,  "  Many 
"  are  devout  durweishes,  who  are,  nevertheless,  unacquainted  with  the 
"  mystery  of  soofeism  ;  to  use  their  own  words  (by  which  the  natives 
*'  distinguish  them),  every  real  soofee  is  undoubtedly  a  durtoeish, 
**  but  all  durtoeishes  are  not  soo/ees.^* 

tt  Saiik,  literally,  a  traveller  or  pilgrim,  but  here  signifying  a  devotee. 
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They  are  Ba^hurra;  have  their  wives  and  families^  employ 
themselves  in  horticultural,  agricultural,  or  commercial  pur- 
suits, or  live  by  begging. 

Sd.  set  o{  Durwayshea  are  called  Mujxoob.*  They  are 
Bay-shwrraj  and  have  no  wives,  families,  or  possessions :  in 
fact,  bazars  and  lanes  are  their  homes.  Their  dress  con- 
sists solely  of  a  lunggotee^  and  their  hair  is  dishevelled. 
If  any  offer  them  food,  they  accept  of  and  eat  it ;  if  not, 
they  fast.  They  rarely  beg.  Sometimes  they  speak,  at 
other  times  remain  mute.  They  are  so  totally  absorbed  in 
religious  reverie,  that  they  do  not  discern  between  things 
lawful  and  unlawful,  and  regard  no  sect  or  religion.  Some- 
times they  go  about  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  lie  down 
wherever  it  may  chance  to  be,  regardless  of  every  kind  of 
dirt  and  filth. 

Some  among  these  become  such  powerful  workers  of 
miracles,  that,  whenever  they  choose,  they  can  instantly 
effect  what  they  please ;  and  what  is  strange,  though  some 
of  them  lie  in  one  spot  for  months  and  years  together,  and 
there  obey  every  call  of  nature,  there  is  not  the  least  offen- 
sive smell  about  them.  They  are,  moreover,  neither  afraid 
of  fire  or  of  water ;  for  when  they  please,  they  stand  on 
hot  embers,  or  sit  in  a  large  frying-pan,  or  a  boiling  ad- 
drofij  for  hours  together  :  and  they  dive  and  remain  under 
water  for  two  or  three  hours. 

8d.  Axad.f — These  are  likewise  Bayshurra.  They  shave 
their  beards,  whiskers,  mustachios,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes, 
in  short,  the  hair  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  lead  lives 
of  celibacy.  They  have  no  inclination  for  reading  prayers 
daily.     If  they  get  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink,  be  it  good  or 


*  Mujzoob,  signifies  *'  abstracted.'* 
i  Azady  solitar)',  lonely. 
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bad,  they  partake  of  it.     They  have  no  fixed  place  of 
abode ;  the  generality  of  them  travel  and  subsist  on  alms. 

4th.  Qulundur.  Among  these,  some  have  wives,  others 
not ;  some  are  Barshurray  others  Bay^hurra,  They  erect 
solitary  straw  huts  out  of  towns,  or  select  a  suitable  (re- 
tired) spot  within  the  city,  where  they  beguile  their  days  in 
solitude,  trusting  to  Providence ;  people  of  the  world  pro- 
viding such  with  food  and  drink.  Such  residencies  of 
Fuqeera  are  termed  (not  houses,  but)  tukeeaJ* 

5th.  Rusaaol  Shahee.  These  shave  their  mustachios, 
beards,  and  eyebrows,  wear  topees  and  lunggoteea  to  con- 
ceal their  nakedness,  and  a  sheet  to  cover  them  in  cold,  wet, 
or  hot  weather.  They  sacrifice  liberally  to  Bacchus,  do 
not  marry,  and  gain  their  livelihood  by  begging. 

6th.  Eemam  Shahee.  They  shave  their  mustachios, beards, 
and  eyebrows,  and  wear  alfasj  tahhunds,  and  sylees ;  but 
their  distinguishing  mark  is  a  black  narrow  perpendicular 
line,  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the 
forehead.  These,  likewise,  lead  lives  of  celibacy,  and  main- 
tain themselves  by  what  they  obtain  in  charity. 

Nay,  among  them,  some  possess  the  power  of  working 
miracles ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  court  their  blessing 
and  avoid  their  curse.  Apropos^  a  very  pert  couplet  has 
just  come  to  my  remembrance,  viz. 

"  View  not  with  scorn  the  humble  sons  of  eartb,t 
Beneath'  the  clod  a  flower  may  have  birth.*' 

In  short,  to  understand  all  regarding  Durwayshes^  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  zikkirs  (reminiscences),  and 

*  Tukeea,  lit.  signifies  a  pillow,  but  is  the  technical  term  for  a 
Juqeer's  staLiid'f  for  not  having  a  house,  wherever  he  lays  his  head, 
that  constitutes  his  pillow  or  home. 

t  Alluding  to  the  ho^esjof fuqeers  being  besmeared  with  cow-dung 
ashes. 
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to  leam  how  to  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  one's  wishes, 
are  things  which  can  only  be  attained  by  unwearied  perse- 
verance, by  associating  with  holy  men,  and  by  the  study  of 
the  science  of  tusutvtvoof.* 

Of  Mushaekhsj  alias  Peers,  or  Moorshiids.  They  are  of 
two  kinds ;  the  one,  Juddee,  the  other,  Khoolfaee, 

Ist.  The  Juddee  Mushaekhs  are  those  in  whose  families 
the  custom  of  byai  (p.  S81),  or  that  of  peers  making  moo- 
reedsy  has  continued  current,  either  from  their  grand- 
father's or  grandmother's  side ;  or  it  must  have  descended 
from  two  or  three  generations  back. 

2d.  The  Khoolfaee  Mtisknekhs  are  those  whose  fathers 
and  grandfathers  were  of  different  trades  and  professions 
fttxn  themselves,  or  were  sages,  and  in  whose  families  such 
rriatidnriiip  had  no  existence ;  but  some  Moorshttdr-e-juddee 
or  Khoolfaee,  first  established  the  custom  among  them. 

The  dress  6f  both  these  classes  of  Mushaekhs  consists  in 
a  tajy  ammama,  pt/ruhun  or  qumees,  koarta,  doputta, 
shot,  dnshala,  romal,  Eezar,  hong,  &c.,  out  of  Which  they 
select  which  they  please.  Some  wear  around  their  necks  a  tus- 
beeh,  or  sylee;  around  their  waists,  ttisma;  on  their  w^rists, 
sdtmifUrun;  ttttd  carry  in  their  hands  a  cKhurree,  or  any  of 
the  weapons  mentioned  under  the  head  Fvqeers  (p.  S95). 
They  are  Bashurra  and  family-people.  They  subsist  upon 
the  services-f  (as  it  is  called)  of  their  mooreeds,  or  on  what 

•  Theology  of  the  soqfeeSj  or  mystics  of  the  east. 

t  The  technical  phrase  among  these  people  for  alms  in  charity,  is 
"  service."  Thas  a  moorshud  advises  his  mooreeds  to  <'  do  service 
to  moorshuds  ;"  observing,  "  it  is  a  virtue  so  to  do."  They  never  ask 
for  money.  The  mooreed  (disciple)  according  to  his  means,  once,  or 
oftener,  in  the  year,  proceeds  to  the^hon^e  6f  his  peer,  and  offers  him 
some  present;  sometimes  depositing  it,  during  conversation,  uader 
the  mat  or  bed  on  which  he  happens  to  sit,  without  saying  a  word 
about  it ;  at  others,  while  handing  it  to  him,  begs  his  acceptance  of 
the  trifle,  apologizing  for  not  having  the  means  of  luring  more. 
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other  people  choose  to  give  them  as  an  offering  to  Grod,  or 
the  Zukat  which  a  Sahib-e-Niaaab  (p.  58)  pleases  to  otkac 
to  them,  being  resigned  to  the  will  of  God :  or,  they  receive 
from  kings,  nobles,  or  nuwwabs,  a  daily,  monthly,  or 
annual  allowance,  in  the  way  of  Ajageer,  or  eenamj  to  live 
upon* 

Some  of  them,  independently  of  making  fnoareedSy  gain 
additional  subsistence  by  fortune-telling,  composing  amulets 
and  charms,  practising  medicine,  pronouncing  blessings,  or 
exercising  incantations. 

Sometimes,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  they  proceed 
on  their  circuits  to  their  mooreedSy  by  way  of  going  on  a 
pleasure  or  shooting  excursion ;  and  should  they  be  offered 
any  money  by  their  disciples,  they  accept  of  it.  Should 
they  meet  with  any  new  candidates  for  the  mooreed^hip, 
they  appoint  them. 

The  method  of  investing  one  with  the  kheelajvt  (deputy- 
ship)  is  as  follows : 

The  peer  seats  the  individual  who  is  to  be  invested  with 
the  kheelajut  before  him,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  making 
one  a  mooreed  (p.  282) ;  and  having  repeated  certain  suppli- 
cations, he  grants  to  the  new  candidate  such  shugrayy  sunnudf 
and  zikkirs  belonging  to  this  subject,  as  have  descended  to 
him  from  his  moorshuds ;  and  says,  ^^  I  have  now  consti- 
"  tuted  thee  my  khuleefa  (deputy  or  successor,  by  Eu- 
"  ropeans  vulgarly  written  caliph)^  and  given  thee  autho- 
^*  rity  in  such  and  such  a  sikiUa ;  in  which  thou  mayest 
^^  hereafter  make  mooreeds^  Jvqeers^  or  khuleefasj  as  thou 
**  pleasest.^  He  then,  with  his  own  hands,  dresses  him  out 
in  his  oymjocbboj  dustoTj  loong^  and  dqputta,  either  a  suit 
which  he  has  worn  before  or  a  new  one,  and  reads  to  him 
the  shuffroreMuleefiit. 

Peers  grant  khuk^fiUs  "  for  the  sake  of  God""  (i.  e>  gratis) ; 


•      • 
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but  should  khukqfas,  coi 

them  presents  of  money  or  clothes,  there  can  be  no  objection 

to  their  accepting  of  them. 

Should  the  khuleefa  be  a  man  of  property,  he,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  installation  with  the  kheelajvty  invites  several 
mushaekhSj  JuqeerSy  all  his  relations,  &c.  in  the  town,  and 
having  had/ateeha  offered  over  sheemee  or  polaoOy  distri- 
butes it  among  thenft,  and  in  their  presence  gets  himself 
installed.  After  which  the  newly-created  khuleefa  may,  in 
like  manner,  invest  others  with  the  same  privileges. 

Fuqeers  who  are  mushaekhs  have  necessarily,  at  the  com- 
mencement, or  in  the  middle  of  their  names,  the  word  shah  ; 
and  at  the  termination  of  them,  the  words  qadiree^  chishtee, 
tAqaieej  or  shootaree:  thus,  Shah  Abd-ooUah  qadir  qadiree, 
Hummeed  OoUah  Shah  Chishtee.  Tubqatee  and  Shootaree 
occur  but  rarely. 

Sect.  S.  Pemmces  requisite  to  endure^  in  order  to  become  a 

umUee  (or  saint). 

Next  to  the  dignity  of  a  prophet  is  that  of  a  umlleey  for  it 
will  continue  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Though  prophecy 
has  ceased  the  office  of  vmUees  continues. 

In  order  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  vmllee  the  grace  of  God 
is  indispensable.  Verily,  as  the  eternal  registrar  has  de^ 
creed,  so  it  must  happen  in  this  world.  In  short,  there  are 
certain  acts  and  austerities  current  among  mushaekhs,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  know  and  practise.  To  publish  in  books 
the  manner  of  performing  them,  or  to  reveal  it  to  every 
body,  is  forbidden  by  moorshuds.  It  is  to  be  disclosed  only 
to  those  mooreeds  who  become  talibs  (enquirers),  and  who 
are  of  the  Moosulman  persuasion,  and  mean  to  make  it 
their  study. 

Suffice  it  at  present  merely  to  name  them ;  and  should 
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any  wish  to  study  them,  i.  6.  the  shugub,,  zikhirs^  kussubsy 
&c.  they  must  apply  to  mushaekhs  or  moorshudSy  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  reeazuts  (penances),  aoorads  (repetitions),  deeds 
(viewings  or  beholdings),  and  zikkirs  (reminiscences).  The 
two  principal  precepts  to  be  particularly  observed  are,  to 
eat  things  lawful,  and  always  to  speak  the  truth. 

Some  mushaekhs  and  durwayshes  have  likewise  enjoined 
the  imprisonment  within  one^s  self,  of  the  following  five 
mowzeean  (or  noxious  things,  alias  vices)  : 

The  1st  mowzee  is  the  snake  (technically,  the  ears),  who 
on  hearing  anything,  without  sufficient  investigation,  imme- 
diately takes  revenge.  The  2d  mowzee  is  the  kite  (eagle  ? 
a  technical  term  for  the  eye),  who  covets  whatever  he  sees. 
The  3d  mowzee  is  the  hhoum-ra  (or  a  large  black  bee), 
whose  habitation  is  the  nostrils,  and  who  envies  every  thing 
that  smells  sweet.  The  4th  mowzee  is  the  dog,  whose  seat 
is  the  tongue,  who  delights  in  nice  and  savoury  articles. 
The  6th  mowzee  is  the  scorpion,  concealed  in  the  penis,  and 
necessarily  inclined  to  sting  in  the  unlawful  spot  {vix,  the 
vulva).     These  it  is  necessary  to  restrain. 

In  order  to  derive  benefit  from  these  zikkirSy  it  is  requi- 
site zealously  to  practise  such  a3  are  good  ;  to  remove  from 
one^s  heart  envy  and  covetousness ;  to  keep  the  mind  pure 
and  undefiled ;  to  depend  on,  reflect  on,  and  think  of,  God 
alone ;  to  be  every  instant  immersed  in  his  contemplation  ; 
to  cherish  no  love  for  relatives  or  the  world,  but  consider 
all  (comprehended  in)  HIM ;  to  take  no  delight  in  trou- 
bling and  annoying  people,  but  to  perform,  with  zeal  and 
perseverance,  such  occupation  a3  bis  moorskud  has  desired 
to  be  attended  to ;  and  then  will  the  Almighty  elevate  the 
performer  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  wullee. 

There  are  many  things  which  require  to  be  repeated 
aloud  and  to  be  ^aid  :  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  do  so  with 
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the  nwuth ;  but  to  endure  the  hardships  attending  the  per«- 
fonnance  of  them  is  a  most  difficult  task. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Concerning  the  science  of  datcui,  or  exorcism. 

Recourse  is  had  to  this  science  for  the  following  pur- 
poses, viz.  1st.  To  command  the  presence  of  genii  and 
demons,  who,  when  it  is  required  of  them,  cause  any  thing 
to  take  place.  9d.  To  establish  friendship  or  enmity  be^ 
tween  two  persons.  3d.  To  cause  the  death  of  one's  enemy. 
4th.  To  cause  the  increase  of  one^s  subsistence  or  salary. 
5th.  To  obtain  victory  in  the  field  of  battle.  6th.  To  call 
for  and  obtain  an  income  gratuitously  or  mysteriously.  7th. 
To  secure  the  accomplishment  of  one^s  wishes,  both  tempo- 
ral and  spiritual. 

We  shall  divide  the  subject  into  four  sections,  and  con- 
sider, 

1st.  The  rules  necessary  to  be  observed,  and  the  articles 
required  by  the  exorcist. 

£d.  The  giving  of  nissaby  zukdij  &c.  of  the  IsmSj  and  the 
manner  of  reading  the  dawut. 

Sd.  The  commanding  the  presence  of  genii  and  demons. 

4th.  The  casting  out  of  devils. 

Sect.  1.  Rules  necessary  to  he  observed^  and  the  articles 

required  by  the  Exorcist. 

The  exorcist  is  first  of  all  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  exorcism  from  some  learned  moorshud 
(guide  to  salvation).     He  only  is  considered  an  erudite 
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moorskudfWho  is  acquainted  with  thedifferetitusfna^e-<x)xzam 
(great  www*)  of  the  Deity,  and  to  whom  demons  have  im- 
parted information  concerning  things  great  and  small,  and 
in  whose  bosom  is  treasured  up  a  knowledge  of  all  truths. 
A  man  of  this  description,  however,  should  never  cherish  a 
haughty  spirit  on  account  of  his  being  endowed  with  reve- 
lation, and  possessing  the  power  of  performing  miracles; 
nor  should  he  be  over-anxious  to  make  a  display  of  his 
abilities  before  the  world.  When  an  individual  is  found 
possessing  the  above  qualifications,  he  may  well  be  honoured 
with  the  title  of  a  perfect  moarshud. 

Some  mushaekhs  (divines),  without  possessing  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  science,  pretend  to  teach  it  to  others ;  but, 
in  such  cases,  the  tutor  having  been  experimentally  un- 
acquainted with  its  beneficial  influences,  no  real  advantage 
can  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  practice  of  it  to  the 
student.  Verily,  it  is  unprofitable  to  learn  or  teach  the 
science  in  such  wise.  Moreover,  he  exposes  his  life  to 
danger ;  for  by  such  reading  many  have  injured  themselves, 
and  becoming  mad,  have  mixed  up  human  offal  and  rubbed 
themselves  with  it,  and  wandered  about  in  deserts  and  upon 
mountains :  whereas,  when  the  tutor  is  learned,  there  is  no 
danger  of  apprehending  such  consequences.  If,  however, 
through  any  defect  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  any  of  the 
above  circumstances  should  occur,  it  is  in  the  power  of  an 
erudite  teacher  immediately  to  remedy  it,  as  if  nothing  had 


*  Ism^  literally  signifies  a  name.  It  is  in  this  sense  also  used  in 
this  chapter,  and  applied  to  the  attrilifutes  of  the  Deity :  but  the  great 
isms  are  short  supplications  made  use  of  in  this  science.  Accord- 
ingly they  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  former  is  termed  usma-e-oozzam  (or 
the  mighty  attributes) ;  the  latter  usma-e-hoosna  (or  the  glorious  attri- 
butes). These  isms  are  of  two  kinds ;  1.  Jullalee  ismsj  (f.  e,  fiery),  or 
the  terrible  attributes ;  2.  Jumalee  isms,  (i.  e.  watery,  airy  and  earthy) ; 
or  the  amiable  attributes. 
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happened.    Without  recourse  to  such  means,  madness  or 
death  will  be  inevitable. 

This  teach^-of-the-alphabet^  has  for  a  long  time  che- 
rished the  greatest  curiosity  to  dive  into  this  mysterious 
science,  and  has,  consequently,  associated  much  with  divines 
and  devotees,  exorcists  and  travellers  from  Arabia  and 
Ujjum,-|-  by  which  he  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  it ; 
but  all  the  advantage  he  has  derived  therefrom  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  well-known  proverb,  ^*  Koh  kundun; 
moaah  girrufiun.'^ 

**  To  dig  a  mountain  up,  and  find  a  mouse  !"t 
Should  any  wish  for  further  information  than  what  I  am 
about  to  give  on  this  subject,  there  is  not  a  better  or  more 
valuable  work  that  I  can  refer  him  to,  than  the  Juwahir-e" 
khunua ;  in  which  the  author,  his  excellency  Mohummud 
Gows  Grow-layree  (the  mercy  of  Grod  be  on  him!)  has 
treated  on  it  most  minutely. 

When  one  enters  upon  the  study  of  this  science,  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  pay  the  utmost  regard  to  cleanliness. 
No  dog,  cat,  or  stranger  is  allowed  admittance  into  his 
closet;  and,  it  is  usual  to  bum  sweet-scented  perfumes, 
such  as  wood-aloes,  benjamin-pastiles,  &c.  When  he  has 
occasion  to  obey  the  calls  of  nature,  he  wears,  on  his  exit  out 
of  doors,  a  separate  taj  and  loong  (garments  appropriated  to 
the  express  purpose),  leaving  the  other  suit  behind,  and  on 
his  return  assumes  his  former  habit,  depositing  the  conta- 
minated clothes  on  an  algunee  ;§  or  merely  performs  wuxoo 
(or  ablution)  and  reenters  his  closet.  The  object  of  using 
a  couple  of  suits  is,  that  no  flies  may  be  attracted  towards 

•  f .  e.  "  The  author  of  this  work,"  an  epithet  of  humility. 

t  Every  country  in  the  world,  save  Arabia. 

X  "  Montes  parturiunt ;  nascitur  ridiculus  mus.'* 

§  Algunnee  is  a  line  or  rope  for  hanging  clothes  on. 

X 
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it,  and  by  alighting  on  it  cause  the  body  of  the  exorcist  to 
be  defiled.  Moreover,  should  he  experience  a  nocturnal 
pollution)  whether  it  be  in  the  day  or  night,  he  bathes  in- 
stantly, and  on  no  account  for  a  moment  delays  it. 

As  long  as  he  endures  chiUa  (t.  e,  for  forty  days)  he 
sleeps  on  a  mat,  &c.  spread  on  the  ground,  not  on  a  cot 
Some  keep  a  fast  during  those  days,  and  bathe  once  or  twice 
daily.  They  converse  but  little  and  scarcely  sleep ;  nay, 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  remain  within  doors,  and  have  the 
entrances  to  their  apartments  built  up  for  the  time. 

Generally,  in  order  to  endiu*e  chilla^  they  repair  to  some 
house  or  other  out  of  town ;  or  to  a  mountain,  cavern,  or 
well,  or  any  place  where  water  is  near  at  hand ;  for  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  cities  are  apt  to  distract  the  attention 
from  the  object,  and  render  the  reading  defective ;  for  it  is 
necessary  in  this  affair  to  engage  one'^s  mind  with  such 
energy  as  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  it ;  since,  when  the 
train  of  thought  is  diverted  into  a  different  channel,  his 
wishes  are  less  effectually  accomplished.  On  the  contrary, 
out  of  town  there  is  no  fear  of  such  hindrances,  and  the 
object  is  more  easily  attained. 

Their  diet  depends  upon  the  kind  of  isma  they  are  to 
read;  e,g.  If  it  be  the  jiMalee  ones,  they  refrain  from  the 
use  of  meat,  fish,  eggs,  honey,  musk,  choona  (quicklime), 
and  oysters,  and  from  sexual  intercourse.  If  the  junuUee 
ones,  from  ghee^  curds,  vinegar,  salt,  and  ambergrise. 

With  readers  of  both  kinds  of  iama^  the  following  are 
accounted  abominations,  m%.  garlic,  onions,  and  assatcetida, 
as  well  as  blood-letting  and  killing  lice. 

If  one  fail  to  adhere  to  the  observance  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  conditions,  he  exposes  his  life  to  imminent 
hazard. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  other  general  rules  to  be 
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obtenwd)  and  those  the  most  important  of  all,  vur.,  to  eat 
thfaigs  lawful,  and  always  to  speak  the  truth. 

If  tba  exorcdst  has  to  read  the  juUalee  ismsy  or  if  their 
number  predominate,  he  is  to  commence  on  the  first  day  ct 
the  week  (Saturday) ;  if  the  jumaleey  on  a  Monday ;  if 
bodi  together,  i.  e.  if  an  equal  number  of  each,  oa  a  Sunday* 

If  these  be  read  to  establish  friendship,  or  undertaken 
for  any  good  work,  he  is'to  begin  them  after  the  new  moon ; 
if  for  enmity  or  for  any  evil  purpose,  after  the  full  moon.* 
In  both  cases  his  face  is  to  be  turned  towards  the  residence 
of  the  individual  who  is  the  object  of  the  undertaking. 

In  every  case  he  is  to  fast  the  three  preceding  days,  and 
commence  upon  the  reading  of  the  urns  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth. 

If  his  victuals  are  cooked  by  a  servant,  he  also  must 
observe  the  same  system  of  abstinence  as  his  master.  Should 
he  be  unable  to  submit  to  such  privations,  the  master  must 
dress  his  own  food. 

Previously  to  commencing  the  reading  of  isms  in  the 
name  of  a  particular  person,  it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  the 
initials  of  his  or  her  name ;  and  tliat,  in  the  hooroof-e-tuhujee 
(or  Arabic  alphabet ),'f  which  consists  of  twenty-eight  let- 
ters ;  and  these  are  considered  by  exorcists  to  be  connected 
with  the  twelve  boaroojan  (signs  of  the  Zodiac),  the  seven 

*  This  rule  is  likewise  observed  in  effecting  other  good  or  bad 
undertakings, 

t  As  there  are  seven  letters  in  other  (eastern)  languages  which  have 
BO  correaponding  ones  in  the  Arabic,  an  equal  number  of  the  latter 
are  substituted  in  their  place ;  thus, 

Not  Arabic.    P-ay.    T-ay.    Ch-eem.     D-al.     Rr-ay.    Zh-ay*  G-af. 

V      ^         5:  *^         J        J       ^SJ 

Arabic.  B-ay.    T-ay.     J-eera.       D-al.     R-ay.      Z-ay.     K-af. 

C  *^  J  J 

X  2 
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seetaray  (planets),  and  the  four  ansurs  (elements).  The 
relation  of  these  towards  each  other  will  be  better  cofo- 
prchended  by  a  reference  to  the  annexed  table ;  in  which, 
for  convenience,  I  have  inserted,  in  a  column  additional 
to  what  is  usually  met  with,  each  planet^s  bookhoor  (or  per- 
fume) which  is  directed  to  be  burnt.  To  rend^  the  sketch 
still  more  perfect,  I  have  likewise  included  the  qualities  of 
the  planets,  together  with  the  numbers  which  the  twenty- 
eight  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  represent.* 


THE   FOUR  ELEMENTS. 

The 

Planets, 

with  their 

infiuoiGes. 

ThePlanetir 
Perfiunea. 

Water. 

Air. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

Dal 
4 

Jeem 
3 

Bay 

2 

Alif 

1 

Saturn, 
evil. 

Benzoin  and 
•  Coriander  Seed. 

Hy 

8 

Zay 

7 

Waoo 
6 

Hay 
5 

Jupiter, 
good. 

Benzoin  and  Sugar> 

Lam 
30 

Kaf 
20 

Ee-ay 
10 

To-ee 
if 

Mars, 
erU. 

Benzoin  and  Wood 
Aloes. 

Aeen 
70 

Seen 
60 

Noon 
50 

Meem 
40 

Sun, 
middling. 

Benzoin  and  Cin« 
namon. 

Ray 

200 

Qaf 

100 

Swad 
90 

Fay 
80 

Venus, 
good. 

Benzoin  and  White 
Sandal-wood. 

Khy 
600 

Say 
500 

Tay 
400 

Sheen 
300 

Mercury, 
good. 

Benzoin  and  Red 

Sandal-wood, 

t.  e.   Logwood. 

Ghein 
1000 

Zoee 
900 

Zwad 
800 

Zal 

700 

Moon, 
middling. 

Benzoin  and  Cam- 
phor. 

Crab. 
Scorpknii 

Twins, 

Scalfli. 

Watering. 

pot. 

BuU, 
She-Goat. 

RanUt 

Lion, 

Archer. 

j-     SIGNS  ( 

or  THE  ZODIAC. 

•  These  form  eight  words;  viz.  1.  j4bfudy  2.  Huwuz,  3.  HooUee^ 
4.  Kulaymun,  5.  Siiafusy  6.  Qurushut,  7.  SiJchiz,  8.  Zuzig ;  and  the 
Arabian  mode  of  calculating;  by  these  is  denominated  the  reckoning 
by  Abjud.     Vide  Jbjudj  Gloss. 
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By  way  of  further  iUustration  of  the  above  table,  we 
shall  give  an  example.  For  instance,  a  man  named  Ahmud 
has  in  view  the  establishment  of  an  intimacy  with  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  'Rabaya^  which  he  must  accomplish  by  the 
reading  of  some  of  the  dawuUisms^  as  presently  to  be  de- 
tailed; but,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  to  know  whe- 
ther their  elements,  planets,  and  zodiacal  signs  be  amicably 
or  inimically  disposed  towards  each  other,  and  this  is  done 
by  reference  to  the  above  table.  Should  amity  exist  be- 
tween all  these,  then,  doubtless,  affection  will  reign  between 
the  couple;  should  any  one  of  them  differ  in  the  least, 
there  will  be  some  degree  of  friendship  and  some  of  enmity 
between  the  two;  but  should  no  friendship  exist  at  all 
among  the  three  elements,  &c.  no  love  will  or  can  take 
place  between  the  couple. 

For  example,  the  initial 


cS  Ahmud  IS  Alif  (or  A)... 

his  element  is  Fire  

—  planet  is  Saturn; 

Ram, 


of  Kabaya^  is  Ray  (or  R.) 
her  element  Water ; 
—  planet  Venus ; 

(Crab, 
Scorpion, 
Fish. 

From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  their  elements  are  very 
contrary  and  opposed  to  one  another ;  for  water  is  by  no 
means  friendly  to  fire.  Secondly,  astrologists  have  deter- 
mined the  relative  dispositions  of  the  planets  to  be  as 
follows : 


— sign  of  Zodiac  |    Lion, 

L  Archer. 


Venn 
and 

Saturn 

Vemts 

and 

Moon 

Jupiter 

and 

Venu» 

Jupiter 
and 
Sun 

Sun 

and 

Moon 

Jupiter 

and 

Moon. 

Sun 

and 

Venus 

1  FRIENDSHIP. 

Moon 

end 

Mevcury 

Saturn 

and 
Mercury 

Jupiter 

and 
Mercury 

Mam 

and 

Mercury 

Venus 

and 

Mercury 

Mars 

and 

Venus 

Sun 

and 

Mercury 

\  INDIFFERENT, 
J          (or  mixed). 

Saturn 
and 
Sun 

Saturn 

and 

Moon 

Man 

and 
Moon 

Mars 

and 

Sun 

Saturn 
and 
Mars 

Jupiter 
and 
Mars 

Jupiter 

and 
Saturn 

I  ENMITY. 
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Consequently,  Ahmud  having  Saturn  for  his  planet,  and 
ILabaya  Venus,  and  these  entertaining  friendship  towards 
one  another,  it  would  appear  by  this  criterion  that  they 
would  live  happy  together. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  they 
stand  as  follows : 


Males. 

Females. 

Hermaphrodites. 

Bam. 

liion. 

Scorpion. 

Fish. 

Archer. 

Bull. 

Scales. 

Crab. 

Twins. 
Virghi. 
He-Goat. 
Watering-pot. 

Between  males  and  females  exists  friendship;  between 
males  and  hermaphrodites,  sometimes  friendship,  some- 
times enmity ;  between  females  and  hermaphrodites,  the 
most  inveterate  enmity. 

In  this  instance,  part  of  one  corresponding  with  the 
other,  it  is  so  far  favourable. 

From  these  several  considerations  it  is  to  be  concluded 
that  some  degree  of  harmony  and  some  of  discord  may  be 
expected  to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  union. 

Sect.  S.  The  giving  of  Niasab^  Zukaty  <Src.  to  each  ism ; 
and  the  manner  of  reading  t/ie  Dawut. 

There  are  what  are  called  nissah,  zukat,  ushur^  qoofoolj 
dowr  and  mooduwir,  buasulj  khutum,  and  eurreeool^ejijUmty 
appointed  for  each  iem. 

In  the  Juwahir-eJchumsa  there  are  in  all  forty-one  isms;* 


•  f .  e.  Of  the  firit  variety,  termed  usma-e-oozzain,  or  the  mighty 
attributes  (p.  304). 
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the  first  of  which  runs  thus :  ^ocbhanvka^  la  iUaha  illa^ 
unioj  0^  Ttibba  kooUu  shyn  o  wartMuhoOf  o  raxaquhaoy 
o  Tahoymuhoo;  i.e.  '*  Glory  be  to  Thee!  There  is  no 
<'  God  save  Thee,  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Preserver,  the  Sup- 
'^  porter,  the  Merciful  !^ 

By  way  of  lexample,  we  shall  offer  the  niseab,*  &c  of 
the  above  ism. 


*  To  find  out  the  nissab,  &c.  of  this  t'^m,  the  number  of  letters  com- 
posing the  ismy  which  is  45,  as  noted  below,t  is  to  be  considered  as 
so  many  hundreds ;  which  makes 

l.Its 


tl 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 

18. 


.S-een  (p.  308)  stands  for 

B-ay  

Hy 

A-lif 

N-oon   

K-af   

L-am  

A-lIf   

A-lif    

L-am 

H-ay  

A-lif  

L-am 

L-am 

A-lif 

A-lif 

N-oon 

T-ay 

Ee-aylO 


} 


as    A   tuahdeed 
doubles 

the  letter; 


r 
1 


iLe-ayiU'i 

A-lif    1/  o'">^^®^(«> 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Ray 

B-ayl  doubled 
vl 


B-ayj  -wiih  tushdeed    .. 
K-af   

L-am  1      j)^  f 

L-am  J  \ 


60 

2 

8 

1 

50 

20 

30 

1 

1 

30 

5 

1 

30 
30 

1 

1 

50 

400 


200 
2 
2 

20 

30 
30 


25. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


Sh-een    300 

Ee-av 10 

over  it  add 
Hnmza,  which  stands) 

foran  Alif 3 

W-aoo 

W-aoo    

A-lif   

Ray   

Say   

Hay    

W-aoo    

Ray    

A-lif  

Z-av    

Q-af    

H-av    

W-aoo    

Ray  

A-lif    

H-y 

M-eem    40 

Hay  5 


I 

6 

6 

1 

200 

500 

5 

6 

200 

1 

7 
100 
5 
6 
200 
1 
8 


2613 


{a)  In  all  other  isms  the  eem/s  are  to  he  left  out,  and  tus/i deeds trnd 
humzas  added. 
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ItsiViw«a6(oraIin^)consistsin  therepeatingof  it    4,600tiines. 

Zukat  (the  prescribed  ofTerings) 6,750 

{TisAur  (or  tithes)  .••    7,875 

Qoofool  (literally  "lock,'^t.e.  for  resolving  - 
mysteries)   563 

DowT  and  Mooduwir  (or  circle  implying 

repetition)  16,876 

BuxtU  (gift  or  present  to  avert  calamities)      7,000 

JTAu/um  (the  seal,  or  conclusion)    1,S00 

Surreeool-Eejabut^SL  speedy  answer)  12,000 

Total 66,764 

The  giving  of  nissab^  zukat,  &c.  to  ismsj  is  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  alms  or  charitable  offerings,  essen- 
tially requisite  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
success  of  the  individual's  undertaking,  and  that  his  labours 
may  not  return  unto  him  void. 

The  above-mentioned  chief  ism  has  for  its  demons  Hoom- 
raeel  and  Humwakeel,  and  for  its  genius  Shutkheesa. 

L  Its  nissab  ^ 4,500 

Half  of  that  number  {viz.  2,250)  added  to  it,  gives 

2.  Its  zukat  6,750 

Half  of  the  above  half  (1,125)  added  to  its  ztikat,  forms 

3.  ItBUshur 7,B75 

Half  of  the  above  half  (1,125) 

4.  Its  qoofool    m 563 

Add  its  qoofool       563 
to  its  \i$hur    7>875 

will  give    8,438 
double  that    8,438 

will  give  16,876,  which  is 

5.  Its  dowr  and  mooduwir 16,876 

There  is  no  rule  required  for  the  following,  they  being 
always  the  same  for  every  ism  ;  viz. 

6.  Its  bu2Ml    7,000 

7.  li&khutum    1,200 

8.  Its  surreeool^ejabut    12,000 
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In  commencing  the  reading  of  the  UmSy  their  demons  are 
addressed  first  by  prefixing  to  their  names  the  word  eea  (O !) 
and  to  that  of  genii  the  words  buhuq^  nidda,  mudud  or 
koomuk  (meaning  "by  the  aid  of*).  As  a  specimen,  I 
Aaiil  state  how  these  are  used,  by  adding  them  to  the  above- 
named  wm,  viz.  Eea  Hoomraeely  eea  Humwakeely  buhuq- 
eShuikheesay  Soobhanuka  la  illaha^  &c.  (p.  811). 

Thus,  whether  it  be  this  ism  or  any  one  of  the  forty-one 
alluded  to  above,  or  any  other  which  a  person  may  have 
received  in  the  form  of  a  sunud  (grant)  from  his  tutor  (for 
there  are  innumerable  others  current),  it  is  necessary  that  its 
ntMofr,  &c.  be  given,  in  order  to  command  the  presence  of 
genii.  Previous  to  reading  the  ism,  he  is  each  time  to 
address  its  demon  and  genius  by  name.  Should  the  ism 
have  no  g^iius,  the  demon  alone  is  to  be  invoked ;  and  after 
that  the  ism  read :  e*g.  if  an  ism  is  to  be  repeated  a  hun- 
dred times,  he  is  to  name  the  demon  and  genius  as  often. 

Amongst  the  forty-one  great  isms^  some  have  two  demons 
and  one  genius,  and  vice  versa.  Each  ism  has  a  separate 
genius ;  but  the  same  demons  are  common  to  several  ism^ 
(vide  p.  315). 

After  having  given  the  nissaby  zukaty  &c.,  the  exorcist, 
in  order  to  familiarize  himself  to  it,  or  to  cause  the  presence 
of  the  genius,  is,  within  the  space  of  forty  days,  to  repeat 
the  ism  137,613*   times  (having   previously  divided  the 

•  The  total  number  of  letters  forming  the  above  wm,  is  45  (p.  31 1). 
This  number  is  to  be  considered  as  so  many  thousands  ....  45,000 
%vbich  sum  is  to  be  multiplied  by 3 

and  will  gi\e  135,000 
add  to  this  the  combined  number  which  the  letters  of  the  ism 

stand  for  (>nde  p.  31 1 .)  viz 2,G13 

and  we  have  137,613 

This  sum  is  called  in  Persian  dawut^  and  in  Hindec  soj}m. 
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number  as  nearly  in  equal  parts  as  possible  for  each  day's 
reading)  ;  for  by  this  rehearsal  of  it,  his  mind  will  become 
enli^tened,  and  he  will  at  times  become  quite  transported, 
and  fancy  himself,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  carried  and 
accompanied  by  demons  and  genii  to  distant  realms,  to  the 
highest  heavens,  or  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
There,  they  not  only  reveal  to  him  all  hidden  mysteries,  and 
render  the  whole  human  race  subject  and  obedient  to  his 
will,  but  cause  all  his  desires,  temp(n*al  as  well  as  spiritual, 
to  be  accomplished. 

Most  exorcists  have^  by  experience,  proved  the  validity 
of  these  Uma ;  and  whoever  has  strictly  followed  the  rules 
laid  down  has  invariably  obtained  his  souPs  desire. 

The  uses  and  beneficial  effects  of  this  ism  alone,  are 
numerous ;  but  as  they  are  to  be  noticed  hereafter  in  the 
third  Section,  we  shall  at  present  pass  them  over. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  second  variety  of  ism^  termed 
Umna-e^Hooana  (or  the  glorious  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
p.  304),  as  connected  with  the  twenty-eight  letters  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  (the  knowledge  of  which  my  late  Father 
bestowed  on  me  as  a  sacred  relic) ;  and  shall  exhibit  them, 
together  ¥rith  the  demons  attached  to  each,  in  the  form  of 
a  table. 
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A-UF. 

Ec«  ADah-o. 
Kulkied-o. 


H-AY. 

£cs  QooddoM-o. 

OtkauJao^Omef 

Ittraeel-o. 


T-0£E. 

Em  Aiees-o. 

OAtmBehvedl 

Loomaeel-o. 


B-AY. 

Eea  Rohman-o.' 

OAouMereifid/ 

Umwakeel-o. 


W-AOO. 

£eaSuJam-o. 

O  tJiou  giver  qf 
HeJthf 

Humwakeel-o. 


J-EEM. 

Eet  Ruheem-o. 

O  Moil  Compos* 
gionatef 

Rooeeaeel-o. 


Z-AY. 

Eea  Momeen-o. 
O  thou  ProUctor  / 

Rooeeaeel-o. 


L 


M-BSX. 

Eea  Khaliq-o. 

O  tkouQrmiorf 

Ittiaeel-o. 


F-AY. 

Eea  Quhhar-o. 
O  tkou  jivmgerf 

Ruftamaeel-o. 


Eb-ay. 

Eea  Bttseer-o. 

O  tkou  AlUseeimf  f 

Juijaeel-o. 


N-OON. 

Eea  Baree-o. 

O  ikou  glorwua 
One/ 

JibbraeeUo. 


S-WAO. 

Eea  Wuhab-o. 

O  thouBestower 
of  Benefits  t 

Israfeel-o. 


K-AF. 

Eea  Jubbar-o. 

OihouCfreaiOnef 

Kumlaeel-o. 


D-AL. 

Eea  Malik  o. 
O  thou  Lord! 

Roodaeel-o. 


H-Y. 

Eea  MobimmiD-o. 
O  thou  Defender! 

Sumkaeel-o. 


S-EEN. 

EeaMoosuwwir-o 

O  thou  whofiah- 
toned  us! 

Shnmsaeel-o. 


Q-AF. 

Eea  Ruzsaq-o. 

O  thou  Sustoiner  ! 

Kulkaeel-o. 


L-AM. 

EeaMootukubbirH) 

OthouLoffyOne! 

Looqaeel-o. 


A-EEN. 

Eea  Gnflkr-o. 

O  thouForgioer  of 

Sins! 

Sarkusaeel-o. 


Sh-ben. 

Eea  Aleem-o. 
O  thou  Omniscient ! 

Meekaeel-o. 


Z-AL. 

Eea  Rufeeu-o. 

O  thou  who  exalt - 
est! 

Ittcaeel-o. 


T-AT. 

Eea  Qabiz-o. 

O  tfiou  Seizer  (of 
Souls)! 

Jibbraeel-o. 

Z-WAD. 

Eea  Mowz-o. 

O  t/iou  wfio  ho' 
nourestf 

Rooqaeel-a. 


S-AY. 

Eea  Basit-o. 

O  thouProvidencef 

Humwakeel-o. 


R-AY. 

Eea  Futtah-o. 

O  t/touConqueror  ! 

Suihumakeel-o. 


Z-OEE. 

Eea  Moozzil-o. 

O  thou  wfu>  abas- 
est! 

Looqaeel-o. 


Kh-y. 
Eea  Hafiz-o. 
O  Guardian! 
Tunkaeel-o. 


G-AEEK. 

Eea  Summeeu-o. 

O  thou  thai  hear- 
est! 

Israfeel-o. 
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If  a  man  wish  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires,  be 
may  either  read  one  of  the  above-mentioned  tisma-e-oozzam 
(p.  304.)  or  one  of  the  usmor-e-hoosna^  both  which  will 
equally  answer  the  purpose ;  but  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  former  are  greater,  though  they  are  seldom  had  recourse 
to,  owing  to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  attending  the 
reading  of  them. 

The  manner  of  reading  the  dawut  is  as  follows.  For 
instance,  a  talib  (t.  e.  a  seeker),  is  desirous  of  making 
another  subject  and  obedient  to  his  will.  In  this  case, 
suppose  the  mutloob  (the  object  or  thing  wished)  to  be  a 
man  named  Boorhanj  which  name  is  composed  of  five  letters, 
viz.  B  R  H  A  and  N.  After  the  exorcist  has  ascer- 
tained,  by  reference  to  the  above  table,  the  different  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  attached  to  each  letter,  together  with  the 
names  of  their  corresponding  demons,  by  first  repeating 
the  names  of  the  demons  and  then  those  of  the  Deity,  as 
detailed  before  in  the  case  of  the  first  of  the  isms  contained 
in  the  Juwahir-e-khumaaj  a  certain  number  of  times  (as 
will  presently  be  more  particularly  stated),  the  object  will 
become  subject  and  obedient  to  his  wilL 

Whether  the  wisher  reads  them  himself  or  employs  ano> 
ther  to  do  so  for  him,  it  is  necessary  that  the  substance  of 
the  following,  in  any  language,  be  read  daily  four  times ; 
t.  e.  twice  at  the  commencement  of  the  Duroody*  and  twice 
at  the  end  of  each  day^s  task,  viz.  *<  O  Lord,  grant  that 
**  the  object.  Sheikh  Boorhan,  may  so  deeply  be  distracted 
**  in  love  with  such  a  one  (the  seeker),  as  to  be  day  and 
night  entirely  forgetful  of  his  natural  wants."" 


(( 


•  The  duroad  is  as  follows :  "  Allahoomma  Sullay-aUah  Mohum- 
"  mudin,  wa- Allah  Allay  Mohummudin  wo  barik  wo  sullivi,*^  t  e.  "  O 
"  God !  grant  blessing,  prosperity,  and  peace  to  Mohummud  and  his 
"  posterity." 
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I  may  her^  premise  what  is  essential  to  be  known  in  order 
to  be  able  to  read  the  wm,  that  the  reckoning  by  Abjud  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  units,  tens^  hundreds,  thou* 
nnds.  If  the  numeral  representing  the  letters  fall  on  the 
Units,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  so  many  hundreds ; 

Tens    thousands; 

Hundreds    tens  of  thousands; 

Thousands  hundredsofthousands. 

By  this  rule  the  following  are  the  letters  of  Boorhan,  viz. 
B-ay,  in  the  Table  (p.  308.)—      ^  is  equal  to  200 

R4iy 200       ...      20,000 

H^y 5       ...  500 

A-lif 1       ...  100 

N-oon    50       ...        5,000 


Total 25,800 


The  exorcist  having  previously  divided  the  sum-total 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  and  fixed  upon  the  number 
of  days  in  which  to  finish  the  reading  of  it,  such  as  a  week 
or  two,  he  must  conclude  it  within  the  appointed  time ;  or, 
his  labour  will  be  vain.  Burning  benjamin,  or  any  other 
sweet  perfume,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  house  of, 
or  directly  at  the  object,  he  is  to  read  it  thus : 

Umwakeel-o — Eea  Ruhman-o ! 

SurhumakeeUo — Eea  Futtah-o! 

IttraeeUo — Eea  Qooddooa-o ! 

Kulka^eUo — Eea  Allahr-o ! 

JibbraeeUo — Eea  Baree-o ! 

Previously  to  repeating  these  five  isms  25,800  times  in 

the  way  I  have  exhibited  here  once,  it  is  necessary  to  give 

their  nissaby  zukaty  &c. ;   but  in  reading  this  species  of 

ism,  instead  of  repeating  it  for  the  nisaaby  &c.,  the  number 
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of  times  as  laid  down  ibr  the  other  isms  {p.  812),  if  it 
be  repeated  in  the  above  way  one  thousand  times  for  each 
ism  with  its  demon,  it  is  enough ;  and  equivalent  to  its 
nissaby  &c.,  even  to  the  end  of  khtUum ;  there  being  no 
occasion  to  read  its  Surree-ool-eeifabut 

Sect.  3.    Of  commanding   the  presence  of  Genii    and 

Demons, 

When  an  exorcist  has  once  commanded  the  presence  of 
genii  and  demons,  he  may,  through  their  means,  cause  what- 
ever he  pleases  to  be  effected.  He  can  obtain  things  mys- 
teriously, such  as  his  daily  food,  or  ready  cash  equal  to  his 
real  expenses,  by  demanding  it  of  them ;  and  I  have  gene- 
rally heard  it  said  that  they  never  ask  for  more  than  what 
they  absolutely  require.* 

Previous  to  commanding  the  presence  of  genii  and 
demons,  it  is  requisite  to  confine  oneVself  in  a  closet,  and 
the  apartment  is  to  be  besmeared  with  red  ochre;  and, 
having  spread  a  moosulla  (which  if  also  red,  so  much  the 
better),  he  is  to  sit  on  it,  and  observing  the  utmost  clean- 
liness, is  to  discharge  its  nissab^  &c.  in  the  course  of  a 
week.     The  sooner  the  better. 

After  that,  in  order  to  cause  the  presence  of  these  beings, 
he  is  again  to  shut  himself  up  for  forty  days,  and  repeat 
the  ism  137,613  times,  having  previously  divided  the  num- 
ber into  forty  parts,  a  part  being  read  each  day. 

For  such  chilla  (or  a  forty  days^  abstinence),  the  place 
most  congenial  is  a  secluded  spot ;  somewhere  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  sea,  in  a  rocky  cavern,  in  a  garden,  or  out  of 
town,  where  no  noise  or  bustle  is  likely  to  disturb  the  mind 
of  the  exorcist. 


•  For  a  very  good  reason!  because  it  would  not  be  g^nted  by 
those  aerial  spirits. 
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After  he  has  commenced  the  reading*of  the  iam^  eyerj 
n^ht,  or  week,  or  every  now  and  then,  some  new  and  fresh 
phenomena  will  present  themselves ;  and  on  the  last  we^ 
the  demons  and  genii,  attended  by  all  their  legions,  will 
appear  before  him ;  and  two  or  three  from  among  the  latter, 
or  one  of  the  demons  or  genii  himself,  will  advance,  and 
respectfully  addressing  him,  say,  <^Well,  Mr.  Exorcist, 
*<  wherefore  hast  thou  demanded  our  presence  ?  Here  we 
^  are,  with  our  assembled  forces.^  At  this  critical  juncture 
it  behoves  the  exorcist  to  muster  up  his  courage,  and  not  to 
speak  to  them  all  at  once,  but  by  a  motion  of  the  finger  <Nr 
hand  beckon  to  them  to  be  seated.  Having  concluded  his 
daily  task,  he  is  to  inquire  after  their  names,  demand  c^ 
them  a  sign  or  token,  and  ascertain  how  often  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  repeat  the  ism  to  cause  their  presence. 
They  will  then  inform  him  on  these  points,  and  he  is  strictly 
to  attend  to  their  injunctions.  Should  he  speak  to  them 
before  concluding  his  daily  task,  they  will  cause  some  mis-  ^ 
fortune  to  befall  him ;  nay,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  his  life ; 
or  they  will  all  disappear  of  a  sudden,  and  render  the  pains 
he  has  taken  of  no  avail. 

Then  having  adjured  the  genii  and  demons  by  a  solemn 
oath,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  Solomon  the 
son  of  David,  (peace  be !  &c.)  he  is  to  dismiss  them.  He 
is,  on  no  account,  to  say  a  word  about  the  interview  to  any 
one. 

He  is  never  to  command  their  presence  when  his  body  is 
at  all  filthy  or  unclean,  and  he  is  never  to  delay  bathing 
himself  after  coition  or  nocturnal  pollution.  During  his 
whole  life  he  must  abstain  from  adultery :  in  short,  he  is  to 
do  nothing  but  what  is  lawful. 

It  is  advisable  for  the  tyro  in  the  art  not  to  undertake  it 
for  the  first  two  or  three  times,  unless  his  tutor  be  present ; 
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for  otherwise  he  may  forfeit  his  life.  Many,  from  want  of 
due  regard  to  this,  have  grown  and  daily  do  grow  mad  and 
insane.     Much  rather  abstain  from  it  altogether. 

For  the  information  of  Europeans  (may  their  wealth  ever 
increase !)  I  shall  now  relate  some  of  the  well-known  and 
celebrated  virtues  of  the  first  isfn  recorded  in  the  Juwahir- 
eJehumsa. 

1st.  When  any  one  wislies  to  go  into  the  presence  of  a 
monarch,  a  noble,  or  a  grandee,  or  that  of  his  gracious 
master,  without  requiring  to  give  the  nissab,  ztikat^  &c. 
and  dawut  (i.  e,  the  familiarizing  one^s  self  with  it,  vide 
p.  SI  3),  if  he  merely  repeat  the  chief  ism  seventeen  times 
with  open  hands  upheld  to  heaven,  and  having  blown  on 
them  draws  them  over  his  face  once,  the  instant  the  person 
beholds  him  he  will  become  so  fond  of  and  attached  to  him, 
that  however  great  his  anger  might  have  previously  been 
against  him,  he  will  now  be  pleased  with  him. 

2d.  Should  any  one  repeat  the  above-mentioned  iam  after 
every  morning  and  evening  prayer,  as  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  repeating  other  things,  forty  or  seventy  times,  his  mind 
will  become  vivid  and  enlightened,  and  he  will  cherish  in 
his  bosom  nothing  but  supreme  love  to  Grod.  No  worldly 
concern  will  he  allow  to  disturb  his  peace  of  mind ;  events 
about  to  come  to  pass  will  be  revealed  to  him  in  dreams. 

Sd.  When  a  person  \vishes  any  particular  circumstance, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  to  happen,  if  he  repeat  the  ism  twenty- 
four  times  on  a  Sunday  morning,  before  sun-rise,  through 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  Grod,  that  very  same  day,  his 
wishes  shall  no  doubt,  be  realized. 

4th.  If  a  person  be  anxious  to  make  another  subject  and 
obedient  to  his  will,  he  is  on  a  Wednesday,  after  bathing, 
to  put  on  clean  clothes ;  and  burning  sweet-scented  odours, 
repeat  the  wm  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  times,  over  some 
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food  or  drink,  and  having  blown  on  it,  cause  the  person 
acted  upon  to  partake  of  it,  and  he  or  she  will  immediately 
become  his  or  her  taUb  (wisher). 

6tk.  If  an  mdividual  haa  a  number  of  enemies,  who  pro- 
fins  firiendsbip  towards  him  outwardly,  but  in  their  bosoms 
harbour  enmi^,  who  slander  him  behind  his  back  and  by 
tbcir  haughty  looks  keep  him  at  a  distance,  he  is,  after  the 
usual  devotions  have  been  performed,  to  read  that  greatest 
of  all  imrne  forty-one  times,  rooming  or  evening,  for  fcNrty 
dayv  sueoesfiivdy ;  and  by  so  doing,  all  his  ill-wishers  wiU 
become  his  intimate  friends. 

6ch.  Should  any  one  desire-  to  make  princes  or  gran- 
dees subject  and  obedient  to  his  will,  he  must  have  a  silver 
rng  made  with  a  small  square  silver  tablet  fixed  upon  it, 
OD  which  is  to  be  engraved  the  number  that  the  letters 
composing  the  iam  represent ;  which,  in  this  case,  is  3,613 
(p.  911).  This  number  by  itself,  or  added  to  that  of  its 
two  demons,  286  and  112,  and  its  genius,  1,811,  amounting 
in  all  to  4s88S,*  (agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 


The 


number  of  the  ism  (p.  311)  is  2,613 

f//<^(p.308)    5 

Meem    40 

Ray   ...% 200 

Alt/ 1 

Eeay 10 

Lam 30 


a  s 

o  B 


Hay 5 

Meem    40 

fFaoo    6 

AH/  1 

Kqf 20. 

Eeay 10 

Lam 30 


286 


112 


Carried  forward  •••;••  3,01  \ 

Y 
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32(1  chapter,  which  treats  on  the  subject  of  the  science  of 
tuks^ery)  formed  into  a  magic  square  of  the  solasee  or 
robaee  kind,  and  engraved.  When  the  ring  is  thus  finished, 
he  is  for  a  week  to  place  it  before  him,  and  daily,  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  to  repeat  the  ism  five  thousand  times, 
and  blow  on  it.  When  the  whole  is  concluded,  he  is  to 
wear  the  ring  on  the  little-finger  (lit.  ear-finger*)  of  his 
right  hand. 

In  short,  it  is  ik)  easy  matter  to  command  the  presence 
of  genii  and  demons  ;  and,  in  the  present  day,  should  these 
race  of  beings  be  near  any  one,  so  as  to  obey  his  calls, 
such  a  one  would,  no  doubt,  instantly  be  set  down  as  a 
fvullee  (saint),  or  one  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles. 

The  author  of  the  present  sheets  (lit.  this  teacher  of  the 
alphabet)  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  effects  of  the 
reading  of  two  or  three  of  these  isms ;  but  he  found  it  a 
most  difficult  task  to  finish  them ;  for  he  met  with  such 
strange  sights  and  frightful  objects  as  completely  deterred 
him  itom  concluding  any  one  of  them.  Moreover,  con- 
ceiving it  labour  lost,  he  relinquished  the  design  alto- 
gether. 

Independently  of  these  mighty  isms^  there  are  a  great 

number  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  verses  of  the 

QoraUy  which  one  may  read  without  much  trouble,  and 
■                              .1  ■  ■  ,  ' 

Brought  forward 3,01 1 

IS/ieen  \ 300 
Tai/  400 
Khay 600 
Eeay 10 
Say  500 
^lif 1 
.     1,81  J 

4,822 
•  So  called,  because  made  use  of  to  clean  the  ear. 
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their  effects  are  well  established  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  them 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  humble  supplications  to 
the  great,  or  adepts  in  the  art :  and  these  folks  again,  com- 
municate them  privately  (lit.  breast  to  breast,  hand  in 
hand,  ear  to  ear). 

If  they  do  describe  them  in  books,  it  is  never  with  suffi- 
cient minuteness  for  comprehension. 

To  this  teacher  of  the  A,  B,  C,  through  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  favour  and  kindness  of  his  tutors,  a  great 
variety  of  powerful  isms  and  select  sentences  of  the  Qoran 
have  descended ;  but  as  they  have  been  imparted  to  him  as 
profound  secrets,  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  disclose 
them. 

However  one  verse  is  so  well  known,  thai  I  may  as  well 
mention  it ;  and  that  is,  the  Aet-e-footoohj  which  literally 
signifies  a  verse  for  receiving  an  income  gratuitously ;  such 
as,  obtaining  one^s  daily  subsistence  by  some  means  or 
other,  or  getting  service  somewhere,  or  having  one^s  income 
abundantly  increased.  If  a  person  make  constant  use  of 
that  verse,  for  a  time,  God  will  undoubtedly,  within  forty 
days,  grant  his  behests  and  prosper  him.  The  ancients 
have  repeatedly  tried  the  effects  of  it  by  experiment.  The 
Aet-e-footoohy  which  is  to  be  repeated  forty  times  after  the 
five  appointed  seasons  of  prayer,  is  as  follows : 

"  With  Him  are  the  keys  of  the  secret  things,  none 
"  knoweth  them  besides  himself.  He  knows  that  which  is 
"  on  the  dry  land  and  in  the  sea:  there  falleth  no  leaf 
**  but  He  knoweth  it ;  neither  is  there  a  single  grain  in  the 

dark  parts  of  the  earth,  neither  a  green  thing  nor  a  dry 

thing,  but  it  is  written  in  the  perspicuous  book.**  (Salens 
Qoran,  chap.  vi.  p.  150,  new  edit.  1825.) 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  to  one^s  sub- 
sistence or  wealth,  a  person  should,  after  the  morning  and 

Y  2 
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evening  prayers,  repeat  one  thousand  tinges  the  following 
two  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Should  he  derive  any  benefit 
from  its  repetition  within  two  or  three  months^  he  may 
continue  the  rehearsal  one  thousand  or  five  hundred  tisoeik^ 
for  as  long  a  period  as  he  chooses  to  benefit  by  it. 
Eea  gwmee  t  (O  thou  independent  [) 
Eea  mo-gunnee !  (O  thou  causer  of  independence !) 

Sect.  4.  Concerning  the  casting  out  of  Devils. 

In  the  Shurra-e-BokhareCj  Aboo  Hoorayree*  (may  God ! 
&c.)  observes,  that  the  Prophet  Mohummud  MoostuiTa  (the 
blessing !  &c.)  has  stated,  that  Adam  was  created  of  teen 
(clay),  that  is,  of  two  of  the  elements,  water  and  earth ; 
and  genii  of  marij  (or  flame  without  smoke),  t.  e.  of  air  and 

fire. 

Genii  are  spirits^  and  constantly  reside  in  the  lowest  or  firat 
firmament.f  They  possess  the  power  of  rendering  them- 
selves visible  to  human  beings  in  any  form  they  please.  Some 
^ges  assert  that  genii  have  bodies ;  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  invisible  to  us,  the  term  jin  (or  inter- 
nal^  that  which  is  not  seen)  has  been  applied  to  them.  The 
extent  of  their  knowledge  is  likewise  hid  from  us ;  on  which 
account  a  madman  is  frequently  nicknamed  in  Arabic  Mic- 
jin-oo  and  Jin-mxmee  (derived  from  j'in),  because  the  con- 
dition of  his  intellectual  functions  is  concealed  from  others. 

Aa  Adam,  and  £ve  were  the  parents  of  mankind,  so  Jai) 
and  Marija  were  the  parents  of  the  race  of  genii. 

Genii  di0er  fiiom  man  in  three  particulars ;  vix.  in  their 
spirits,  their  form,  and  their  speech. 


.  .  I       '^      w    \ 


*  This  last  word  sigfnifies  "  the  father  of  cats.''  He  was  so  nick- 
named by  the  prophet,  on  account  of  his  partiality  to  those  animals,  of 
which  he  had  always  a  great  number  about  him  as  pets. 

t  AfohummiidaiM  r^cko^  seveii  inaaments.    Vide  p.  14^. 
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Thdie  amoiig  th<M  who  perform  good  acUoiu  have  the 
appellation  Jin  (or  Genius)  given  them ;  those  who  per- 
{MTltate  etil  de^s,  Shptan  (Satan  or  Devil).  When  the 
fertoer  do  perform  bad  actions,  such  as  causing  the  death 
of  any  one,  or  affecting  a  separation  between  two  persons^ 
It  iB  not  that  it  is  according  to  their  nature  so  to  do^  but 
Cbey  execute  it  through  the  means  used  by  the  exorcist, 
and  by  the  ii^uence  of  the  isms  of  the  Deity. 

The  food  of  such  of  them  as  are  poor  and  indigent  cbn- 
aiats  chiefly  of  bones  and  ain 

The  name  of  the  genius  who  was  most  beloved  of  God 
was  Hoorras. 

In  the  Tujieet-e-byxatoee  (Commentary  on  the  Qorun), 
and  the  TuwareBkh^e-ivwztU'OoS'Suffd^  it  is  observed, 
thai  Satan  was  originally  an  offspring  of  genii,  and  that 
iaM,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
AsMssed  (a  fallen  angel),  their  names  having  all  a  similar 
termination,  such  as  Jibbraeel,  Meekaeel,  Israfeel,  Izraeel, 
&C.  Eeman-tahid  has  recorded,  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
disobedience  he  received  the  title  of  Ib-Jeea  (or  one  who 
despairs  of  Grod^s  mercy),  because  he  refused  to  prostrate 
himself  before  Adam ;  and  when,  through  obstinacy  and 
malignity,  he  tempted  Adam  and  Eve  to  eat  wheat,  and 
caused  their  separation,*  the  name  of  Shytan  (Satan)  was 
given  him ;  and,  by  so  doing,  he  not  only  ruined  himself, 
but  also  all  Adam^s  race.  He  was  the  son  of  Hooleeanooii, 
who  was  the  son  of  Tamoos,  who  was  the  son  of  Sbomas, 
who  was  the  son  of  Jan. 

Satan  has  four  khuleefay  (caliphs  or  deputies);  visr. 
1.  Muleeqa,  the  son  of  Aleeqa;  S.  Hamoos,  the  son  of 


•  Adam,  they  say,  was  driven  from  Paradise  to  Ceylon,  where  a 
mountain  exists  at  which  they  go  to  worship,  and  Eve  to  some  coun- 
try near  Mecca. 
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JanooB ;  8.  Mubloot,  the  son  of  BuUabut ;  4.  Yoosuf,  the 
son  of  Yasif. 

As,  among  the  offspring  of  Adam,  Cain  was  the  vilest 
character ;  so,  among  the  race  of  genii,  was  he,  who  is 
called  Satan. 

As  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Adam  (the  peace  of  Grod ! 
&c.)  was  Hu-wa  (Eve),  so  Satan^s  wife  name  was  Aw-wa. 

As  Adam's  surname  was  Abool-bushur,  so  Satan'^s  was 
AbooUMurra. 

As  Adam  had  three  sons,  viz.  Habeel  (Abel),  Kabeel 
(Cain),  and  Shees  (Seth) ;  so  Satan  had  nine,  viz.  1.  Zul- 
baysoon,  who  with  his  host  inhabits  bazars;  and  all  the 
wickedness  committed  therein  is  accordingly  attributed  to 
his  agency.  S.  Wuseen,  the  ruler  over  grief  and  anxiety. 
8.  Awan,  the  companion  of  kings.  4.  Huffan,  the  patron 
of  wine^bibbers.  6.  Murra,  the  superintendent  of  music 
and  dancing.  6.  Laqees,  the  lord  of  the  worshippers  of 
i^.  7.  Musboot,  the  master  of  news,  who  directs  people 
to  circulate  malicious  and  false  reports.  8.  Dasim,  lord  of 
mansions.  When  people  come  home  from  joumies,  he  pre- 
vents their  calling  upon  Grod  to  return  thanks  for  their  safe 
return,  and  frustrates  their  good  designs  by  causing  wars 
and  contentions  to  take  place*  Some  say  he  is  lord  of  the 
duatwr-khwan  (table-cloth),  and  does  not  allow  people  to 
say  bismiUa  (grace)  on  sitting  down  to  meals ;  and  after  it 
is  over,  he  causes  them  to  forget  to  return  ahookoor  or  ehsan 
(thanks)  for  it.  (Vide  p.  Ill,  112.)  9.  Dulhan,  he  whose 
abode  is  places  appropriated  to  devotional  ablutions  and 
prayers,  where  he  defeats  the  objects  of  the  pious,  by  throw- 
ing difficulties  into  the  way  of  their  performance  of  their 
duties. 

These  nine  sons  of  the  undaunted,  the  infernal  Satan,  are 
the  mortal  enemies  of  Adam'^s  race.     They  never  allow 
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them  to  do  a  good  action,  but  exert  all  their  influence  iii 
causing  them  to  sin.  He  has  nine  children  added  to  his 
fBunily  for  every  otie  bom  among  men. 

In  the  Shurra  e-bokharee^  Jabir,  son  of  Abd-ooUah 
Ansaree  (may  God!  &c.)  observes,  that  God  Almighty 
formed  all  created  beings  into  four  gradations  or  ranks :  1st. 
aDgels;  Sd.  devils;  3d.  genii;  and  4tb.  mankind. 

But  Abbee-durda,  a  companion  of  the  Prophet  (may 
God !  &c.)  has  differently  construed  these  divisions,  assign- 
ing to  the  1st  rank  snakes  and  scorpions ;  to  the  ^,  insects; 
to  the  3d,  spirits;  to  the  4th,  Adam's  progeny,  and  all 
quadrupeds,  birds,  &c. 

Mulik  Gutshan  is  king  of  all  the  genii,  and  inhabits 
Mount  Qaf.*  To  the  eastward  he  possesses  300,000 
domestics.  To  the  westward  reigns  Abd-ool-Kuhman^ 
his  son-in-law,  who  has  33,000  dependants.  To  both 
of  them  his  holiness  Mohummud  MoostufTa  himself  (the 
peace !  &c.)  during  his  life-time  gave  the  above  Moosulman 
Dames. 

Kings  of  Moosulman-genii  have  their  names  terminating 
in  noo8;  as  Tarnoos,  Hooleeanoos,  Dukheeanoos,  &c.  Kings 
of  Tursa  (worshippers  of  fire)  genii,  in  doos ;  as  Seedoos, 
&c.  Kings  of  Jewish  genii,  in  nas ;  as  Juttoonas,  &c. 
Kings  of  Hindoo  genii,  in  tus ;  as  Nuqtus,  &c. 

The  last-mentioned  genius  (Nuqtus),  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  his  excellency  the  Prophet  Shees  (peace  be 
unto  him  !),  was  converted  to  the  IVlohummudan  faith. 

Among:  Moosulman-<jeiiii  there  is  a  sect  of  eemams : 
(leaders  or  priests).  Such  were  Aboo-furda,  Musocjr,  Dur- 
bag,  Qulees,  and  Aboo-nialik. 

In  the  Tufseer-e-kiibeer  it  is  stated  tliat  gtnii  are  of  four 


•   Qn/^  a  tabulous  inouutaiii.     Vit'.c  Glotis«ry 
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kinds,  viz,  Ist.  the  Fulkeeuj  or  those  who  inhabit  the  finnia- 
ment ;  2d.  the  Qootbeeu,  who  reside  about  the  North  Pole ; 
3d.  the  Wuhmeeuy  who  haunt  the  human  imagination ;  and 
4th.  the  Firdooseeu,  who  dwell  in  Paradise. 

In  the  Tufseer-e-neeabeeu  it  is  said  that  genii  are  divided 
into  twelve  bands  or  troops :  six  inhabiting  the  countries  of 
Room  (the  Turkish  empire),  Furhung  (Europe),  Yoonan 
(Greece),  Roos  (Russia),  Babel  (Babylon),  and  Suhbutan; 
the  other  six,  the  r^ons  of  Grog  (country  of  the  Calmucs), 
Magog  (country  of  the  Esclavonians),  Nowba  (Nubia), 
Zungubar  (Ethiopia),  Hindh  (Hindoostan),  Sindh  (Sind 
or  Western  India).  Among  these,  three  legions  are  Islam- 
ites or  Moosulmans,  and  their  king  is  Bukhtanoos. 

As  to  the  real  nature  of  genii,  they  are  nine-tenths  spirits 
and  one-tenth  flesh. 

In  short,  we  have  now  considered  the  origin,  birth,  and 
nature  of  genii  and  devils.  Although  this  narrative  should 
have  had  a  place  in  the  second  section  of  this  chapter,  yet, 
as  it  was  in  a  great  measure  connected  with  our  present 
subject,  I  have  preferred  inserting  it  here. 

I  have  long  been  desirous  of  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  devil  is  cast  out,  and  have  therefore  been  more 
particular  in  mentioning  his  family  connexions,  names,  pe- 
digree, &c.  This  I  have  done  in  as  concise  a  form  as  the 
extent  of  my  poor  abilities  would  permit. 

I  have  always  been  accustomed,  (having  from  my  youth 
up  had  a  great  taste  for  it),  to  practise  the  reading  of  the 
dawut  (exorcism),  write  amulets  and  charms,  and  by  con- 
sulting horoscopes,  prognosticate  future  events. 

Many  a  time  have  persons  possessed  of  the  devil  applied 
to  this  teacher  of  the  A,  B,  C,  for  assistance,  and  whether 
owing  to  my  reading  doa  (supplications),  tying  on  an  amu- 
let, or  burning  a  charm,  or,  to  the  force  of  their  belief,  or 
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to  flome  wise  ccmtrivance  of  my  own,  which  I  put  in  prac- 
lioe»  they  have  been  cured. 

I  UBed  to  entertain  great  doubt  and  suspicion  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  the  effects  produced ;  and  frequently  said  to 
mysdf,  *^  O  Grod !  What  relation  or  connexion  can  pos- 

siUy  exist   between  genii  and  man,   that  the  former 

should  possess  such  powerful  influence  over  the  latter,  or 
^  that  by  our  merely  reading  incantations  they  should  be 
^  cast  out  ?^  With  these  doubts  in  my  mind,  I  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  search  and  investigation  of  the 
subject,  by  consulting  very  learned  men  and  divines,  and 
reading  noted  works  on  the  subject,  such  as  the  Tufseer 
(commentary  on  the  QfiTan\  Hvddees  (traditional  sajdngs 
of  the  Prophet),  and  others,  in  order  that  I  might  acquire 
some  knowledge  concerning  these  matters.  Whatever  I 
have  seen,  heard,  and  read,  I  have  related. 

When  individuals  labour  under  demoniacal  possessions, 
the  symptoms  are  as  follows.  Some  are  struck  dumb ; 
others  shake  their  heads ;  others  grow  mad  and  walk  about 
naked ;  they  feel  no  inclination  to  pursue  their  usual  avo- 
cations, but  lie  down  and  are  inactive.  In  such  cases,  if  it 
be  required  to  make  the  demoniac  speak,  or  to  cast  the 
devil  out,  there  are  a  variety  of  contrivances  resorted  to, 
and  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

Magic  circles,  squares,  and  figures,  are  sketched  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  plank,  with  various  coloured  powders, 
bhubhoat  (cowdung  ashes),  charcoal,  or  sundul;  and  the 
demoniac  being  seated  in  the  centre  of  it,  the  afsoon  (incan- 
tation) is  read.  Around  these  diagrams  are  placed  various 
kinds  of  fruits,  flowers,  pan-soopareey  sheemee^  sometimes 
wiyndheey  taree^  nariellee^*  daroo^'f  &c.     Some  sacrifice  a 

*  Intoxicating  liquors ;  vide  Glossan'. 
t  Ardent  spirits. 
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sheep  in  front  of  the  circle,  &c.  sprinkle  the  blood  round  it, 
set  up  the  head  in  front,  placing  a  lamp  upon  it,  lighted  up 
with  a  puleeta  (charm-wick) ;  or  they  merely  slay  a  fowl, 
and  sprinkle  its  blood  around.  Some  give  a  rupee  or  two, 
according  to  their  means,  into  the  hands  of  the  person  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil,  to  deposit  therein.  These  things  arc 
denominated  the  apparatus  of  worship  {vide  plates).* 

The  following  Arabic  incantation  {vide  p.  831)  is  to  be 
read  over  some  bhuhhoot  (cowdung  ashes),  or  over  a  few 
(lit.  five)  different  kinds  of  grain,  seven  times,  and  each 
timethe  exorcist  is  to  blow-f*  upon  the  object,  and  throw  it 
at  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  demoniac ;  or  he  is  to 
breathe  on  flowers  and  throw  them  at  him ;  and  burning 
some  ubeevy  ood,  dhunneea^  ^ggufy  or  sunduly  near  the 
demoniac,  he  is,  during  the  process,  to  read  the  spell  over 
them  twenty-one  times,  desiring  the  patient  to  sit  with 
his  eyes  shut  and  smell  well  the  fumes  exhaled,  while  he 
repeats  the  supplication.  During  the  reading  of  the  incan- 
tation, should  any  motion  of  the  body  be  perceptible,  the 
exorcist  is  to  say,  "If  thou  be  a  male  devil,  bow  thine 
head  to  the  right ;  if  a  female,  to  the  left ;  and  if  a  herma- 
phrodite, forward.''  Some  demons  shake  the  head  and  body 
of  the  demoniac  most  violently.  When  the  reading  of  the 
supplication  has  been  concluded,  the  exorcist  is  to  inquire 
of  his  patient  whether  he  feels  any  degree  of  intoxication  or 
lassitude,  or  sense  of  weight  in  the  head,  or  whether  he 
experience  the  emotion  of  fear  in  his  mind ;  or  whether  he 
be  aware  of  a  sensation  like  that  of  some  one  behind  him 
shaking  his  head  ?     If  any  of  these  symptoms  be  felt,  the 

•  The  object  of  the  following  diagrams  being  to  inspire  terror,  they 
cannot  be  made  too  frightful. 

t  The  word  used  in  the  original  (j/hoouAna)  means  "to  blow  with 
**  the  breath,"  thcixfoie  the  verb  **  to  blow"  docs  not  exactly  ex- 
press  it. 
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case  may  be  considered  as  that  of  a  demoniac ;  otherwise 
not.  The  circumstance  of  the  devil  catching  a  person,  is 
in  reality,  nothing;  its  seat  is  merely  in  the  fancy  and 
imagination  of  the  vulgar. 

The  Arabic  afsoon  (incantation),  above  alluded  to,  is  as 
follows : — "  Azumto  Alykoom^  Futhoonu  FuthoonUj  Hub- 
**  beehayka  Hubbeebayka,  Almeen  Almeen^  Sttqqeeka  Suq- 
^*  qeeka,  Akaysun  Akayaun^  BiUleesun  Bulleesutij  Tulee- 
^*  sun  Tuleesufij  Soorudun  Soorudun,  Kuhulun  Kuhvr- 
^^  lun^  Muhulun  Muhulun,  Sukheeun  Sukheeun^  Sudee- 
'*  dtm  Sudeedufij  Nuheeun  Nuheeun^  Bayhuq-e-Khatee- 
^^  may  Soolayman  hin-Daood  {Ally  him-moosSulam)  Oh- 
**  zayroOf  min  Janayhil  MtMharayqay  wul  Mugarayhay 
**  wo  min  janayhil^  umunnay  wul  Isur-ray.'"*  Having  read 
this,  the  exorcist  is  to  add,  ^'  Whatever  it  be  that  has 
^*  taken  possession  of  the  body  of  such  a  one,  come  out  of 
**  him  !  come  out  of  him  r 

Incantations  for  causing  the  devil  to  enter  a  person's  body, 
in  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindoostanee,  are  very  numerous ; 
but,  owing  to  their  prolixity,  I  have  omitted  them.  Should 
any  one,  however,  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them,  he 
may  easily  do  so  by  applying  to  those  who  practise  the  art. 

Some  devils,  when  they  seize  a  person,  do  not  let  him  go 
for  two  or  four  weeks  together ;  nay,  for  as  many  months ; 
and  the  demoniac  then  never  speaks,  and  though  the  devil 
be  present  in  him,  he  does  not  move  nor  walk. 

To  prevent  certain  devils  from  escaping,  they  tie  a  knot 
in  the  hair  of  the  demoniac,  after  having  read  the  following 
verse  of  the  Qoran  in  Arabic  three  times,  and  blown  upon 
it,  vix. — ^^Innuma  amruhoOy  eeza  aradu  ahyin  un  eeuqoallu 

•  f.  e,  1  adjure  you  Futhoonu,  &c.  (various  names  of  demons,  end- 
ing with  "Nubceun")  by  the  seal  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  come 
from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  the  right  and  from  the  left. 
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h$hoo  koonfii-ee  ay^soona  fu  soobhantMuzee  bay  eud- 

dayhU  muUukooto  kooUu  ehyin  wu  illyhay  toofjaoana<7* 
t.  e.  **  His  command,  when  he  willeth  a  thing,  is  only 
"  that  he  saith  unto  it,  *  Be,'  and  it  is :  wherefore  praise  be 
<<  unto  him,  in  whose  hand  is  the  kingdom  of  all  things, 
^  and  unto  whom  ye  shall  return  at  the  last  day.*"  (Salens 
Qprany  chap,  xxxvi.,  p.  308.,  edit.  1825.) 

Some  read  the  following  verse  eleven  times  over  any  kind 
x)f  odoriferous  oil  and  blow  it  into  the  ear*  of  the  demo- 
niac:— WtUuqud  futtunna  soolaymana  wu  tUkyna  AUa 
KiXJTsee  ye^yJuH)  jtissudun  soomma  annab.  ^^  We  have 
<*  tried  Solomon,  and  placed  on  his  throne  a  counterfeit 
**  body.  Afterwards  he  turned  unto  God."— Sale's  Qqrany 
chap,  xxxviii.,  p.  821.,  edit.  1825.) 

Sometimes  they  repeat  the  following  invocation  of  the  Most 
High  God;[iine  times,  and  blow  it  into  one  or  both  ears  : 

j^  V  CS^  t^  4  tr^l^  t^V  '-s-*^-^"  t-^  b 

JEea  8U/mmee-o  tuasummata  bis  summayj  was  summayfee 
eummay  sumuka  eea  summee-o.  ^*  O  Hearer !  thou  hearest 
**  with  ears ;  thine  ears  are  within  hearing,  O  Hearer !" 

After  the  demoniac  is  well  filled  with  the  devil,  he  som^ 
times  screeching  takes  a  kakra  (large  wick),  continues 
lighting  and  extinguishing  it  by  putting  the  lighted  end 
into  his  mouth;  (some,  biting  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  suck 
its  blood) ;  and  when  he  begins  to  speak  somewhat  ration- 
ally, the  exorcist  inquires  after  the  demon'^s  name;  his 
sign ;  whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  is  bound ;  when  he 
intends  taking  his  departure ;  and  what  he  was  doing  and 
causing  to  be  done,  while  in  the  body  of  the  demoniac  ?    If 

*  A  common  technical  expression,  meaning  that  aher  reading  the 
verse,  they  hlow  upon  it  and  thereby  transfer  it  (t.  e.  the  virtues  of  the 
sentence)  to  the  patient. 
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ho  reply  to  these  queries,  well  and  good;  if  Dot,  the  exor- 
cist reads  some  iiicantatioD  or  other  over  a  rattan,  and  flogs 
the  demoniac  well,  which  haa  the  effect  of  making  hiin  relate 
every  thing.  For  some  devils  are  so  wicked  thai  they  will 
not  reveal  their  names,  nor  slate  when  they  mean  to  depart. 
What  is  strange,  all  this  flagellation  leaves  no  marks  on 
the  body  of  the  demoniac.  After  this,  the  exorcist  ask»> 
what  his  desire  is  at  present,  and  what  articles  or  eatables 
he  would  wisli  to  have  ?  Whatever  he  names  he  is  to  be 
supplied  with  ;  such  as  any  of  the  following  articles :  a  aeer 
or  half  a  seer  oijumaroi  iThan  kay  k'heeieean  (fried  great- 
millet  or  paddy)  or  moofkoolay,*  curdled-milk,  boiled  rice, 
curries  of  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl,  eggs,  a  sheep,  sayndhee 
taree,  ahurab,  sheemee,  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
ghee-lamps  made  of  flour,  two  images,  male  and  female> 
made  of  flour,  and  besides  these,  many  others  which  the 
devil  may  ask  for.  These  are  arranged  on  a  large  piece  of 
a  broken  earthen  pot,  or  on  a  winnowing  or  common  basket, 
which  the  exorcist  waves  three  times  from  the  head  to  the 
feet  of  the  demoniac,  first  in  front,  then  behind.  He  after- 
wards distributee  its  contents  among  beggars,  or  places  tlie 
whole  under  a  tree  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  day  of 
his  departure  Ls  the  one  on  which  these  are  to  be  given  him. 

At  the  period  of  hia  going  away,  the  exorcist  is  to  inquire 
of  him  the  particular  place  at  which  he  means  to  throw 
down  the  patient  when  making  his  exit,  and  what  he  intends 
taking  away  with  him.  To  which  he  replies,  *'  on  this 
"  very  sjwl ;"  or,  "  out  of  doors ;"  or,  "  under  such  a  tree:" 
and  "  1  shall  take  with  me  meat,  kuleejee,  &c. ;"  or, 
"  nothing  at  all." 

Should  this  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  exor- 

•  Bslla  of  pute  boiled  (domplings). 
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cist,  he  18  to  say  to  him,  '*  Nay ;  but  thou  must  throw  him 
'*  down  here,  or  in  the  area,  and  take  up  a  shoe  or  a  sandal 
"with  thy  mouth,  or  bear  a  sit*  on  thy  head.*"  When  he 
accordingly  does  so,  he  runs  with  such  speed,  and  makes 
such  a  nois^,  that  the  people  all,  through  fear,  flee  before 
him.  The  demoniac  frequently  runs  away  with  stones  so 
large  that  two  or  three  persons  could  scarcely  lift  them. 
Sometimes,  he  merely  runs  without  carrying  away  any 
thing.  The  operator  is  then  to  continue  holding  on  by  his 
hair,  either  at  the  back  or  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and 
wherever  he  may  fall  down,  there  he  must  let  him  lie ;  and 
having  read  the  incantation,  or  the  aet-ooUcoorsee^'f  over  an 
iron  nail  or  wooden  peg,  he  is  to  strike  it  into  the  ground. 
The  moment  the  demoniac  falls  down,  the  exorcist  instantly 
plucks  out  one  or  two  hairs  from  among  those  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  reading  some  established  spell  over 
them,  puts  them  into  a  bottle  and  corks  it  up ;  whereupon 
the  patient'^s  devil  is  supposed  to  be  imprisoned  therein. 
Then  he  either  buries  the  bottle  under-ground  or  bums  it ; 
after  which  the  devil  never  returns. 

Some  Seeanas  (p.  37^)  make  a  small  wax  doll,  fasten 
one  extremity  of  a  hair  to  the  crown  of  its  head,  and  the 
other  to  the  bottom  of  a  cork,  fill  the  bottle  with  smoke, 
put  the  doll  into  it,  and  cork  it  up.  They  put  in  smoke  to 
prevent  people's  distinguishing  the  doll,  which  remains  sus- 
pended in  the  middle  of  the  bottle.  The  SeeanOy  the 
moment  the  demoniac  falls  on  the  ground,  pulls  out  a  hair 
or  two  as  above-stated,  and  contrives  to  insert  them  inta 
^he  bottle ;  which,  holding  up  to  public  view,  he  exclaims, 
**  Behold !  I  have  cast  the  devil  out  of  the  demoniac  and 


•  Silf  a  stone  on  wliich  spices,  &c.  are  g^'ound. 
t  Vide  Sale's  Qoran,  chap.  ii.  p.  44.,  from  **  Ood!  there  is  no  God," 
&c.  to  **thpy  shall  remain  therein  for  ever,''  p.  45,  ed.  1825, 
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*^  confined  him  in  this  l)ottle.  There  he  is,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  it,  longing  to  come  out.  Now,  if  you  give  me 
so  much  money,  well  and  good;  if  not,  I  will  let  him 
loose  again."**  Those  foolish  people,  on  beholding  the 
doll  in  the  bottle,  actually  believe  it  to  be  the  devil  himself, 
and  out  of  fear  give  him  any  sum  of  money  he  asks,  and  get 
it  buried  or  burnt. 

The  instant  the  devil  leaves  the  demoniac  he  regains  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  and  in  utter  amazement,  staring  round, 
inquires,  **  Where  am  I  ?  who  brought  me  here  ?  and  why 
"  has  all  this  crowd  assembled  around  me  ?"'' 

After  that,  the  following  supplication  is  to  be  read  over 
a  handful  of  water  and  dashed  at  the  face  of  the  patient ;  a 
form  which  is  repeated  three  times,  viz.  Atmukh  Atmukhy 
Tummakh  TummakkyTurmeehim,  kul  qussussay  kannhoo 
jummal4atinj  suffHn  oKriq  ofCriq.  And  afterwards  thia 
supplication :  Lahowl  wo  laqoaw-wuta  ilia  billa  hil  Alice 
ool  azeem  (or.  There  is  no  refuge  or  power  but  in  God  the. 
high  and  mighty),  is  to  be  read  over  water,  which  is  then 
breathed  upon,  and  the  patient  is  made  to  drink  it. 

Having  brought  him  home  from  the  place  where  he  fell,^ 
they  wash  his  face,  hands,  and  feet ;  and  either  on  that  day 
or  the  following,  a  taweez  (amulet)  of  a  particular  kiiwl 
which  is  used  for  the  purpose  is  fastened  to  his  neck  or  arm^, 
in  order  that  the  devil  may  not  seize  upon  him  again. 

When  a  person  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  afflicted 
with  any  particular  distemper  and  does  not  recover,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  it  he  the  devil  or  enchantment  that  has 
attacked  him,  they  mark  out  the  following  sketch  on  the 
ground  or  on  a  plank.  Some  flowers  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  sick  person,  he  is  to  be  desired  to  grasp  them 
firmly  in  his  hands  and  place  his  fists  near  the  diagram. 
While  he  does  so,  the  exorcist  is  to  take  some  more  flowers, 
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and  having  read  the  undermentioned  incantation  over  each 
flower  and  blown  upon  it,  he  is  to  dash  it  against  his 
patients  hands.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hands  will  begin  to 
move  into  one  of  the  squares. 

Here  follows  the  sketch,  with  the  incantation  after  it : 


Demons. 

Fairies. 

Diseases. 

Enchanters 

GeDii. 

*^  Innuhoo  Minnua  Soolayman^  o  Innuhoo  Bismilla 
**  Hirruhma  Nirruheem  unfa  taloo  Ma  atoonee  Mooslay- 
**  meena.* — Ribtun  ribtun  Buhuq-e-Kafy  Hay^  Eeay^ 
^*  Aeevij  Swady  wo  Hy^  Meem,  Jeen,  Seeriy  Qaf.f — Jultee- 
^  oashin  Murhooshin  Hyoosin  tuffa-ay-lin  murqoodushin 
<*  sulmooahin  murtooshin  Myloomaskin  Duddwmun^  xur- 
<*  buriy  qooroo  eeun  Aheeoorij^  bay  burktU-e-Soolayman  bin 
^  Daood. — Akhbimee  Akhbtmee^  o  eetimshay^  o  izhuhba 
^  eeudanay,  bay  ummur  Illahay  ta-alay  illu  soo  in  nuq-^ 
"  shayr% 

And  he  is  to  continue  saying  every  now  and  then,  ^'  In 
^  these  five  compartments  are  inserted  the  names  of  the 
^  five  afflictions.     God  grant  that  the  hands  of  the  patient 

*  As  far  as  this,  to  he  found  in  the  Qoran ;  viz.  **  It  is  from  Solo- 
"  mon,  and  this  is  the  tenor  thereof.  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful 
<'  God,  rise  not  up  against  me,  but  come  and  surrender  yourselves  unto 
^  me."    (Sale's  Qoran,  chap,  zxvii.  p.  231.  edit  1825.) 

t  **  Binding  him,  binding  him  by  the  aid  of  the  letters  K,  H,  E,  A,  8, 
(Vide  Sale's  Qoran,  chap  xix.  at  the  beginning);  and  byH,M,A, 
S,  Q,  (ditto  chap,  xlii)." 

{  This  sentence  of  the  incantation  has  no  meaning. 

§  "  By  the  blessing  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David  warn  me,  warn 
"  me.  May  both  his  hands  go,  and  by  the  command  of  God  Almighty 
*'  reach  this  dtagram." 
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*^  may  enter  the  square  containing  the  name  of  the  malady 
**  he  is  affected  with.^ 

Some  devils  generally  attack  people  in  their  sleep,  and 
harass  them  not  a  little. 

Some  do  not  enter  the  body  so  soon  as  their  presence  is 
required.  In  this  case,  the  demoniac  is  to  be  made  to  sleep, 
and  continue  sitting  night  and  day  in  one  of  the  circles,  &c. 
before  described  (p.  330)  etched  on  the  ground,  and  at  night, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  presence  of,  or  for 
casting  out  the  demons,  a  puleeta*  is  to  be  lighted  in  three 
icinds  of  oil  or  one  of  balsam,  for  three,  five,  or  seven  nights 
successively.  Within  these  periods,  should  a  puleeta  have 
been  employed  to  command  his  presence,  he  makes  his 
appearance;  if  for  his  departure,  he  makes  his  exit. 

The  modes  of  lighting  puleetas  are  various ;  however,  I 
shall  give  one  only  as  an  example. 

Take  a  red  or  black  earthen  pot,  fill  it  with  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  some  cash,  such  as  a  rupee  or  half  a  rupee,  as  the 
operator's  fee,  and  adapt  a  cover  to  it  of  the  same  colour, 
the  exterior  surface  of  both  being  marked  with  sufi- 
dtU,  Having  besmeared  the  place  where  the  patient  sleeps 
with  cowdung  or  red  earth,  stroke  the  demoniac  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  piece  of  blank  paper,  and  write  the  puleeta 
on  it ;  roll  it  up  obliquely,  round,  or  flat,  to  make  it  bum 
well,  and  to  prevent  its  unfolding  itself  wind  a  piece  of  thin 
muslin,  or  a  flock  of  cotton,  or  thread  round  it ;  then  light  it 
with  three  kinds  of  oil,  i.  e.  ghee^  gingilie  oil,  and  either 
castor  oil,  kurrunj  kay  tail^^  or  linseed  oil,  in  the  cover  of 


•  Puleetay  a  wick  composed  of  paper,  inscribed  with  mystic  cha- 
racters; by  inhaling  the  smoke  of  which,  demons  are  said  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  those  possessed. 

t  Oil  of  the  kuminj'ivecy  or  tree  dalbergia;  dalbergia  arborea, 
Willd. 
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the  earthen  pot.  On  lighting  the  lamp  in  the  evening,  per- 
fumes are  to  be  burnt,  and  the  patient  is  to  be  desired  to 
sit  near  the  lamp  and  stare  at  it.  After  he  falls  asleep  the 
lamp  is  to  be  continued  burning. 

On  lighting  the  pnleeta  (charm-wick)  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct flames  of  various  hues,  such  as  black,  green,  or 
yellow,  will  become  visible  both  to  the  patient  and  to  by- 
standers. Some  demoniacs  cannot  bear  to  sleep  in  a  light 
of  this  description;  they  either  get  up  and  walk  about,  or 
do  not  feel  at  all  sleepy :  while  others,  though  they  do  not 
disrelish  looking  at  it,  seem  evidently  excited.  At  all 
events,  by  the  burning  of  this  puleeta  the  devil  is  cast  out. 
Should  he  be  present,  they  converse  with  him  as  above 
detailed  (p«  332),  and  cause  him  to  depart,  which  by  the 
influence  of  the  charm  he  no  doubt  will  do ;  and  should  the 
patient  be  labouring  under  any  corporeal  affection,  it  will 
be  removed.  (Vide  Plates.) 

If  devils  throw  stones,  and  occasion  annoyance  in  any 
one^s  house,  from  among  the  stones  thus  thrown  the  opera- 
tor takes  one,  paints  it  over  with  turmeric  and  quicklime, 
reads  some  spell  over  it,  and  throws  it  in  the  direction 
whence  the  stones  came.  If  it  be  really  the  devil,  he  re- 
turns  the  self-same  painted  stone ;  by  which  means  they 
know,  to  a  certainty,  that  it  is  he ;  otherwise,  they  con- 
clude that  it  is  an  enemy  who  has  done  it,  and  have 
recourse  to  other  means  for  remedying  the  evil. 

Sometimes  seeanas  (conjurors,  p.  873)  have  recourse  to 
various  tricks  to  obtain  money.  Thus,  when  they  find  out 
a  rich  man  who  is  subject  to  fear,  they  either  themselves 
throw  an  immense  number  of  stones  or  bones  on  his  house, 
or  cause  them  to  be  thrown,  either  during  the  night  or 
day,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  discovered.     The  land- 
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lord,  wifihidg  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  becoming  alarmed, 
dends  for  one  of  the  seeanasy  and  desires  him  to  cast  his 
horoscope.  The  latter  frightens  him  still  further,  by  assur^ 
ing  him  it  is  the  devil,  describing  him  as  a  most  hideous 
monster  who  inhabits  the  atmosphere,  residing  between 
heaven  and  earth,  having  four  heads ;  one,  of  an  elephant ; 
a  second,  of  a  male  buffaloe ;  a  third,  of  a  hog ;  a  fourth, 
of  a  horse ;  and  adding  that  he  is  desirous  of  devouring 
his  kuleejCy*  which  is  the  reason  of  his  pelting  stones  at 
him  from  the  sky,  and  that  he  will  no  doubt  kill  him  un- 
awares by  strangling  him.  So  saying,  he  shews  him  a 
sketch  of  the  monster.  On  hearing  and  seeing  all  this,  he 
gets  alarmed  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  very  ktUeeja'^  melts 
away  into  water.  Meantime  the  other  continues,  that  he 
will  verify  his  assertion.  So  saying,  he  takes  up  a  stone  or 
bone,  paints  it  as  above  stated,  and  pelts  it.  The  stone  (as 
h*  takes  care  that  it  shall  be)  is  thrown  back.  This 
frightens  his  dupe  still  more,  and  he  offers  the  seeana  as 
much  money  as  he  wants,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  so  unwel- 
iXMne  a  guest.  The  eeeana  performs  some  spell  or  other 
and  walks  away  with  his  booty.  This  is  a  thing  of  which 
I  myself  have  been  an  eye-witness. 

Should  genii  reside  in  any  one'^s  house,  and  decamp  with 
eatables  and  frighten  people,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dwelling  are  constantly  disturbed  and  troubled,  and  scarcely 
aver  exempt  from  sickness,  nay,  find  life  burdensome,  the 
undermentioned  verse  is  to  be  read  for  three  days  twenty- 
one  times,  mornings  and  evenings,  over  some  fresh  water ; 
which,  having  been  blown  upon,  is  then  to  be  sprinkled  over 
the  floor.     Or  the  verse  having  been  read  twenty-one  times 

•  Lit   "  his  liver,"  but  here  his  whole  inside,  or  perhaps  pluck, 
(vide  Johnson). 
t  Here  doubtless  refers  to  the  heart 
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over  four  iron  nails  or  wooden  pegs,  and  blown  upon,  the 
latter  are  to  be  struck  into  the  four  corners  of  the  house, 
by  which  means  the  devils  or  genii  will  be  removed.  The 
verse  is  as  follows : 

<<  Innuhoom  ekkeedona  kydun  o  akeedo  kyda  fummU' 
^^  haylU  kafayreena  umhilhoomy  roowayda^ 

"  Verily,  the  infidels  are  laying  a  plot  to  frustrate  my 
"  designs ;  but  I  will  lay  a  plot  for  their  ruin.  Wherefore, 
*'  O  Prophet,  bear  with  the  unbelievers:  let  them  alone 
*'  awhile.^— (Salens  Qoran^  chap.  Ixxxvi.  last  verse.) 

Some  write  the  names  of  the  seven  Ashab-e-kuhuf  (y\de 
p.  276),  together  with  that  of  their  dog,  as  stated  below, 
on  paper,  and  paste  them  on  the  walls  of  their  houses. 
Their  names  are  Aleekha,  Muksulimta,  Tub-yunus,  Kush- 
footut,  Udurqut,  Yunus,  Yuanus ;  and  that  of  their  dog, 
Qutmeera. 

.  The  following  three  are  smoke-charms,  and  are  employed 
in  removing  tertian  fevers,  demons,  fairies,  fears,  and  false 
imaginations.  They  are  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  the  patient 
being  covered  with  a  sheet,  is  fumigated  with  the  smoke 
arising  from  them.  These  are  in  much  more  general  use 
than  the  preceding  larger  ones.     (^See  Plate.) 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  other  spells  and 
charms  for  raising  devils  and  for  expelling  and  burning 
them :  but  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  description,  I 
have  abridged  and  limited  it  at  this  point. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

ConcemiDg  the  method  of  establishing  Friendship  between  two  per- 
sons, and  of  captivating  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  assemblies.    . 

It  18  customary  with  Moosulman  women,  when  their 
husbands  or  paramours  are  tyrannical,  brutal,  or  jealous, 
or  take  a  fancy  to  other  women  and  neglect  them,  to  pro- 
cure something  eatable  or  drinkable,  or  some  embrocation 
or  other,  from  a  practitioner  who  is  skilful  and  learned  in 
the  art ;  and  having  had  some  supplication  read  over  it, 
cause  them  to  swallow  it,  or  apply  it  to  their  bodies.  By 
such  contrivances.  Almighty  Grod,  who  is  able  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  men,  does  certainly  cause  their  husbands  or  lovers 
to  be  enamoured  of  them. 

Some  debased  females,  and  prostitutes,  in  order  to  render 
men  (strangers)  obedient  to  their  will,  and  thereby  possess 
themselves  of  their  wealth  and  property,  as  well  as  with  a 
desire  to  rule  them,  have  recourse  to  the  most  filthy  means> 
as  will  presently  be  hinted  at.  God  Almighty  grant  that 
none  of  Adam  bom  may  ever  hear  of,  eat,  or  practise  them. 

By  way  of  specimens,  I  shall  select  a  few  of  the  sub- 
stances used  for  this  purpose ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  don't 
in  disgust,  conceive  my  assertions  false. 

Ex.gr.  Panniculus  fluore  menstruo  foedatus,  et  in  cineres, 
siccatus,  redigitur :  hi  autem  cineres,  calce  viva  (quse  vulgo 
cum  foliis  piper  betle,  Lin.  [Vernac.  betel4eafy'\  aliave 
esca  comeditur)  mixti,  viro  comedendi  prabentur ;  aut  quo- 
cunque  modo  insidiose  efficiunt,  ut  partem  quandam  ex 
sanguine  suo  menstruo,  in  viri  caput  perfricent.  Aliquando 
quidem,  propriam  urinam  cum  caryophyllo,  cardamomo, 
nuce  moschata,  ct  macidc,  miscent ;  vel,  in  eadem,  Areca 
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Catechu,  Lin.  [Anglice,  betel-nuti\  macerant,  et  foetore 
quocunque  roodo  expulso,  efficiunt  ut  vir  ex  ea  aliquid 
comedat. 

For  the  above  reason,  when  a  man  is  cordially  submissive 
to  any  woman  and  overlooks  her  bad  conduct,  the  conmum 
sajdng  among  the  vulgar  is,  that  ^^  the  woman  must  have 
"  fed  him  with  betel-nuts-" 

Many  women  of  bad  caste  make  the  men  eat  the  flesh  of 
the  chameleon,  and  various  kinds  of  wild  roots  and  herbs. 
Many,  by  the  use  of  these,  not  unfrequently  get  sick,  and 
even  die. 

They  likewise  procure  some  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead  from 
the  place  where  the  Hindoos  are  wont  to  burn  theirs ;  and 
having  read  smne  incantation  over  it,  sprinkle  it  at  night  on 
his  bed,  or  on  himself,  when  asleep.  Or  they  apply  to  their 
own  foreheads  or  eyebrows  a  well-known  kind  of  philter, 
termed  mohnee  ka  kajul^^  and  thus  come  into  the  presence 
of  their  husbands,  in  order,  that  by  beholding  them  they 
may  SsM  in  k>ve  with  and  be  kind  to  them. 

Sometimes  they  apply  a  small  quantity,  about  the  size  of 
a  mustard-seed,  of  the  above  lamp-black  to  the  hair  or  soles 
of  the  feet  of  the  man. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  with  unchaste  wom^n,  cour^ 
tezans,  and  dancing-girls,  with  the  view  of  causing  men  to 
be  submissive  and  obedient  to  their  will,  to  practise  these 
things  and  cause  them  to  be  practised.  It  therefore  behoves 
every  man  of  sense,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  craftiness 
and  subtlety  of  these  people. 

To  the  writer  of  these  pages  it  would  appear  that  if  a 
married  woman,  to  prevent  her  husband  acting  improperly 
or  committing  adultery  and  fornication,  instead  of  having 

*  Lit.  the  philter  lamp-bUck. 
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recourse  to  such  vile  practices  has  the  same  object  effected 
by  the  reading  of  something  out  of  the  sacred  Qarany  it  is 
highly  proper,  for  no'  harm  is  done  on  either  side ;  because, 
writing  on,  or  reading  a  supplication  from  the  Qoran  over 
any  thing,  and  afterwards  drinking  or  eating  it,  is  peculiariy 
meritorious;  besides,  the  not  permitting  her  husband  to 
act  im|»operly  is  greatly  to  her  advantage. 

Many  people,  when  they  wish  a  man  or  woman  to  be 
subject  to,  <v  in  love  with  them,  effect  it  by  repeating  some 
of  the  verses  of  the  Qaran^  as  detailed  before  under  the 
head  of  Dawui  (p,  307),  which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
for  me  to  recapitulate. 

If  a  man  meet  with  a  beautiful  woman  and  cannot  ob- 
tain possession  of  her,  or  if  she  be  opulent  and  disregard 
him,  and  he  wishes  her  to  become  enamoured  of  him  and  be 
subject  to  his  will,  in  such  cases  it  is  with  men  as  with 
women,  they  have  recourse  to  the  basest  means.  Eof.  gr, 
Quibusdam  insidiis  efficiunt  ut  sordes  inter  scrotum  et 
femora,  necnon  in  axilla  acervatas,  et  pilos  quosdam  ex 
pub^«,  etiamque  aliquid  seminis,  et  unguinum  prsesegmina 
cum  urina  triturata,  et  in  pilulas  facta,  faeminse  conglu- 
tiant.  Prseterea,  cum  generis  asinini  mas  et  fsemina  coeunt, 
dquid  seminis  exteme  decidat,  idem  summa  cum  cura 
coUigunt  ex  eodemque  parte  quadam  cum  proprio  semine 
mixta,  et  his,  quodam  cum  cibo  commixtis,  efiiciunt  ut 
faeminse  hac  ex  mixtura  aliquid  comedant :  whereupon  they 
become  enamoured  of  their  admirer,  and  are  rendered 
obedient  to  his  will. 

To  captivate  the  Hearts  of  Members  of  Assemblies, 

There  is  a  variety  of  means ;  but  I  shall  content  myself 
with  alluding  to  a  few,  by  way  of  example. 

Some  have  a  tablet,  with  a  particular  taweez  (magic 
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square)  or  ism  (attribute  of  the  Deity),  which  is  employed 
for  the  purpose,  engraved  on  it,  set  in  a  ring  or  kurrct^ 
and  wear  it  on  the  finger,  wrist,  or  upper  arm. 

Others  have  amulets  engraved  on  plates  of  copper,  silver, 
or  gold ;  or  writing  them  on  paper,  fold  them  up  in  any  of 
the  above  metals ;  or  enclose  them  in  a  bit  of  kumkhwab^ 
mushroo^  &c.  sew  them  up,  and  wear  them  either  on  the 
hair  of  the  head,  or  on  the  turban,  arm,  wrist,  or  neck. 

Again,  some  use  for  this  purpose  various  kinds  of  roots, 
leaves,  creepers,  &c.,  the  gathering  of  which  is  performed 
with  great  ceremony.  For  instance,  on  the  day  before, 
they  go  and  invite  the  tree,  saying,  **  We  intend  to  come 
"  to-morrow  morning  or  evening,  or  at  such  or  such  a  time, 
**  and  take  you  away  for  such  and  such  a  purpose.**  These 
roots,  leaves,  creepers,  &c.  are  only  known  to  a  few,  who, 
when  they  go  to  fetch  them,  take  with  them  such  things  as 
fruits,  &c.  fowls,  and  liquor,  and  depositing  them  near 
the  tree,  apply  some  of  the  blood  of  the  fowl  to  the  tree 
and  bring  away  what  they  require,  and  give  the  things 
gathered  to  the  talibs  (agents),  in  order  that  they,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  friendship  and  subjection,  may  ad- 
minister and  apply  them  to  their  objects.  It  is  by  reading 
supplications,  or  by  some  such  contrivances  as  these,  which 
may  be  learnt  from  practitioners  in  the  art  and  from  «tm<- 
neeiuees,  that  they  eflTect  their  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ConcerniDg  the  caasing  of  Enmity  between  two  individuals,  and  the 

effecting  the  death  of  one's  enemy. 

When  a  person  is  desirous  of  causing  enmity  between 
two  people,  the  Soora-e-ullum-turkfif  is  a  well-tried  chap- 
ter^ which  one  bareheaded  is  to  read  at  noon,  or  at  any 
other  period,  forty-one  times  over  some  earth  taken  out  of 
a  grave,  and  throw  it  on  them,  or  on  their  road,  or  house. 

Or,  if  taking  forty  corns  of  black  pepper,  he,  for  a  week, 
morning  and  evening,  read  the  above-mentioned  chapter 
once  on  each  pepper-corn  in  the  name  of  the  two  indivi- 
duals, or  if  for  forty  days,  each  time  using  forty  pepper- 
corns, he  read  the  chapter  once  on  each,  and  then  bum 
them,  enmity  will  be  established  between  the  persons. 

Or  he  is  to  repeat  the  undermentioned  verse  of  the  Qoran 
or  the  ism  bareheaded,  in  the  burying-ground  or  mosque, 
with  his  face  turned  towards  the  enemy'^s  dwelling  at  noon, 
forty-one  times,  for  forty-one  days,  and  enmity  will  take 
place  between  them ;  viz. 

O  «.  ^  O 

"  Wul-qysa^    by-ria-hoo-mooly   adawuttay  wxd  bugza-a 
ilia  eeowmily  qya-mutay.'"  u  e.  "  We  have  raised  up  enmity 
and  hatred  among  them  till  the  day  of  resurrection ."" 
(Sale's  Qoran,  ch.  v.  p.  120,  ed.  1825.) 
The  ism  is,  Eea  Quhar-o,  Eea  Juhbar-o,  Eea  Izra-eelrO. 
"  O  Avenger  !  O  Great  One  !  O  Izraeel  I'' 

To  cauae  the  death  of  an  enemy. 
If  a  per.soh  liavcan  enemy  on  whom  he  ha»  not  the  power 
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to  be  revenged,  though  he  is  constantly  distressed  and  ha^- 
rassed  by  him,  the  following  is  what  people,  in  the  habit  of 
doing  these  things,  perform,  either  for  themselves  or  for 
others,  for  a  reward.  However,  it  is  not  every  one  that 
succeeds  in  performing  these ;  and  practitioners  only  under- 
take them  for  those  actually  in  need  of  relief:  and  the 
Almighty  again^  on  his  part,  will  only  hear  the  supplica- 
tions of  those  who  are  really  ^stressed. 

He  is  to  read  the  tubut-maqoosy*  or  the  chayhul  9a/ (lit. 
forty  Q.)  morning  and  evening  daily,  for  twenty-one  days, 
at  each  period  forty-one  times. 

Or,  with  some  earth  taken  out  of  a  grave,  or  the  earth  of 
the  Hindoo  iisti«em,f  he  is  to  make  a  doll  about  a  span  long, 
more  or  less ;  and  repeating  the  eoara-e^llum-turhgf,  with 
the  name  of  its  accompanying  demon,  or  the  tubut  reversed, 
or  the  chayhul  qafcfver  twenty-one  small  thin  wooden  pegs, 
ttnd  repeating  it  three  times  ovar  each  peg,  he  is  to  strike 
them  into  different  parts  at  the  body  of  the  image ;  such  as 
one  into  the  crown  of  the  head,  one  into  the  forehead,  two 
into  the  two  eyes,  two  into  the  two  upper  arms,  two  into  the 
two  arm-pits,  two  into  the  two  palms  of  the  hands,  two  into 
the  two  nipples,  two  into  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  one 
into  the  navel,  two  into  the  two  thighs,  two  into  the  two 
knees,  and  two  into  the  two  soles  of  the  feet.  The  image 
is  then  to  be  shrouded  in  the  manner  of  a  human  corpse, 
conveyed  to  the  cemetery,  and  buried  in  the  name  of  the 
enemy,  who  (it  is  believed)  will  positively  die  after  it. 

What  the  tuhuUmakooa  and  the  chayhul  qafaxe,  may  be 
ascertained  by  inquiring  of  adepts  in  the  art. 


•  Or,  the  chapter  tubut  read  makoos  (backwards) ;  t .  e.  every  word 
spelt  backwards. 

t  The  place  Where  Hindoos  burn  their  dead. 
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A  different  method, 

A  human  figure  is  to  be  sketched  on  the  ground,  or  on 
an  unbumt  brick,  or  an  image  formed  with  earth;  and 
having  read  over  it  the  undermentioned  incantation  five 
hundred  times  daily,  at  noon,  for  a  week,  he  is  to  give  it  a 
cut  with  a  sword,  or  strike  it  with  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

The  following  is  a  well-established  spell  or  incantation : 


*^  Eea  qahir-o,  zulbut  iah  shudeed-e-tmtooUuzee^  la- 
*^  e4aq-Oj  inteqamuhoo^^ 

u  e.  O  Funisher !  full  of  wrath,  thou  art  terrible ;  whose 
vei^eaiuse  no  one  can  endure. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

Concerning  the  science  of  tukseer  (or  numbers) ;  comprising  the  art 
of  constructing  taweez  (amulets)  ;  and  pttleeta  (charms) ;  the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  sick  to  consult 
horoscopes  and  predict  future  events. 

Amulets  are  of  various  descriptions;  and  the  magic 
squares  extend  to  a  hundred  houses  in  a  line :  but,  I  shall 
explain  the  subject  by  delineating  them  as  far  as  a  ten- 
house  square.  The  science  resembles  arithmetic ;  and  in 
whichever  way  the  numbers  are  added  together,  the  sums 
total  invariably  correspond. 

These  magic  squares  embrace  the  following  varieties; 
viz.  1.  dopaee^  2.  solasee^  S.  robaee^  4.  moorubba^  5.  khoma- 
seCy  6.  moosvddtM^  7.  moosubba^  8.  moosu/mmum^  9.  mooe^ 
tussoy  and  10.  moashur^  i.  e.  two-footed,  ternary,  quater- 
nary, &c. 

1.  In  filling  up  a  Dopaee  (or  two-legged)  magic  square, 
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nothing  is  to  be  subtracted ;  but  the  number  is  to  be  divided 
by  12,  and  with  the  quotient  the  squares  are  to  be  filled  up, 
increasing  one  in  every  square  as  you  proceed ;  in  manner 
following : 


3 

8 

1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

5 

Should  any  thing  remain,  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  number 
in  the  sixth  or  kussur  kay  ghur  (fractional  house).  For 
example,  the  numerical  quantity  of  the  word  bismillaj  786, 
divided  by  12  gives  65 ;  and  6  over.  With  this  fill  up, 
adding  65  in  each  house  and  6  more  in  the  6th  compartment ; 


195 

526 

65 

IdO 

260 

396 

461 

325 

2.  The  mode  of  forming  a  Sola^ee  magic  square,  is  this. 
From  a  given  number  subtract  12 ;  and  with  one-third  of 
the  remainder,  fill  up  the  divisions  of  the  square  as  follows : 


4 

9 

2   i 

3 

5 

7   i 

1 

1 

8 

1 

i 

6 

t 

t 
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The  above  is  the  magic  square  of  Huwa  (Eve),  whose 
number  is  15.  Deduct  12,  there  remain  3,  a  third  of  which 
being  one,  with  this  unit  fill  up  the  square,  adding  one  in 
each  division,  until  the  whole  be  filled  up ;  and  whatever 
way  the  numbers  are  added  together,  they  will  form  the 
same  amount. 

In  thus  subtracting  and  dividing,  should  1  remain  over 
and  above,  it  is  to  be  added  (in  addition  to  the  other  num- 
ber), in  the  7th  house,  if  2,  in  the  4th  square ;  and  then, 
the  sums  will  correspond. 

In  forming  sokisee  magic-squares,  the  house  with  which 
to  commence  is  likewise  varied,  according  to  their  elements, 
whether  it  be  earth,  water,  air,  or  fire;  thus 


AIR. 


FIRE. 


2 

7 

6 

9 

5 

1 

4 

3 

8 

EARTH. 

6 

7 

2 

1 

5 

9 

8 

3 

4 

4 

9 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

1 

6 

WATER. 

6 

1 

8 

7 

5 

3 

2 

9 

4 

3.  To  form  a  Robaee  magic-square,  deduct  30  from  the 
given  number;  divide  the  remainder,  by  4;  and  with  a 
quarter  fill  up  16  squares;  thus. 
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8 

11 

14 

1 

13 

2 

7 

12 

3 

16 

9 

6 

10 

5 

4 

15 

This  magie-square  is  that  of  the  word  ujjul  (death) ;  its 
number  34.  Deduct  80,  remain  4 ;  divide  by  4,  remains  1 ; 
with  the  latter  fill  up. 

Should  1  remain  over,  add  1  to  the  ISth  square ;  if  2, 
add  1  to  the  9th;  if  8,  1  to  the 5th. 

Besides  this  mode>  there  is  another,  by  which  robaee 
squares  are  formed ;  vix,  subtract  21  from  a  given  number, 
begin  the  remainder  from  the  13th  house,  and  fill  up  to  the 
16th  square ;  having  previously  filled  up  from  1  to  12  as 
above  directed,  fill  up  the  other  four:  e.g.  Mureewnis 
(Mary'^s)  name  is  290 ;  deduct  21,  remam  269;  with  it  fill 
up  thus : 


8 

11 

270 

1 

269 

2 

7 

12 

3 

272 

9 

6 

10 

5 

4 

271 

4.  MooTvhba  magic-squares  are  also,  like  the  solaaee^  of 
4  kinds ;  depending  upon  their  elements ;  thus : 
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EARTH. 


WATER. 


8 

11 

14 

1 

13 

2 

7 

12 

3 

16 

9 

6 

10 

5 

4 

15 

AIR. 

15 

1 

4 

14 

10 

8 

5 

11 

6 

12 

9 

7 

3 

13 

16 

2 

14 

4 

1 

15 

7 

9 

12 

6 

11 

5 

8 

10 

2 

16 

13 

3 

FIRE. 


1 

14 

15 

4 

8 

11 

10 

5 

12 

7 

6 

9 

13 

2 

3 

16 

6.  Khomasee  magic-squares  are  formed  by  subtracting 
60  from  any  given  number,  dividing  the  remainder  by  5, 
and  with  one-fifth  filling  up  25  squares,  by  increasing  one  in 
each  house;  thus: 


7 

13 

19 

25 

1 

20 

21 

2 

8 

14 

3 

9 

15 

16 

22 

11 

17 

23 

4 

10 

24 

5 

6 

12 

18 
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If,  in  making  the  division  for  forming  this  square, 
1  remain,  one  is  to  be  added  in  the  21st  square ; 

2 16th    do. 

8 11th    do. 

4 6th    do. 

6.  To  form  a  MoosuddtM  magic-square,  deduct  105  from 
any  given  number,  divide  by  6,  and  with  one-sixth  fill  it 
up;  thus, 


36 

J' 

18 

30 

19 

7 

1 

13 

26 

2 

34 

24 

12 

5 

9 

22 

29 

15 

31 

25 

6 

14 

8 

35 

23 

21 

32 

10 

17 

3 

28 

11 

20 

33 

4 

27 

16 

In  forming  the  above  square,  should 

1  remain,  add  one  in  the  31st  compartment. 

2  25th.        do. 

3  19th.         do. 

4  13th.         do. 

5  7th.         do. 

7.  To  make  a  Moombha  magic  square,  you  must  de- 
duct 160,  divide  by  7,  and  with  one  seventh  fill  up,  as 
follows : 
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40 

23 

13 

45 

35 

18 

1 

32 

li 

5 

37 

27 

10 

49 

24 

14 

46 

29 

19 

2 

41 

16 

6 

38 

28 

11 

43 

33 

8 

47 

30 

20 

3 

42 

25 

7 

39 

22 

12 

44 

34 

17 

48 

31 

21 

4 

36 

26 

9 

In  forming  the  above,  if  from  1  to  6  remain,  add  one  in 
the  43d  house. 

8.  To  make  a  Moostiminun  magic-square,  subtract  252, 
divide  by  8,  and  with  the  quotient  fill  up  the  square,  thus: 


36 

43 

35 

32 

27 

60 

26 

I 

41 

4 

49 

59 

21 

17 

45 

24 

37 

15 

n 

10 

58 

51 

50 

28 

23 

47 

57 

52 

12 

9 

18 

42 

3 

46 

8 

13 

53 

56 

19 

62 

25 

63 

54 

55 

7 

14 

2 

40 

31 

20 

16 

6 

44 

48 

61 

34 

64 

22 

30 

33 

38 

5 

39 

29 

2a 
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In  forming  this  square,  if  from  1  to  7  remain,  add  one 
to  the  number  in  the  75th  house. 

9.  If  a  Moaatuaaa  magic-square  be  required  to  be  made, 
subtract  860  from  the  given  number,  divide  by  9;  and 
with  one-ninth  fill  up  as  follows : 


^^ 

&9 

27 

16 

76 

55 

43 

22 

1 

50 

39 

28 

6 

66 

54 

33 

12 

81 

40 

18 

7 

67 

56 

34 

13 

73 

61 

60 

29 

17 

77 

46 

44 

23 

2 

71 

20 

19 

78 

57 

45 

24 

3 

72 

51 

30 

8 

68 

47 

25 

14 

74 

62 

41 

9 

79 

58 

37 

35 

4 

64 

52 

31 

10 

69 

48 

36 

IS 

75 

53 

42 

21 

80 

49 

38 

26 

5 

65 

63 

32 

11 

If  in  this  from  1  to  8  remain,  add  one  in  the  73d  square. 

10.  Moashur  magic-squares  are  formed  by  subtracting 
496  fix)m  any  given  number,  dividing  the  remainder  by  10, 
and  with  one-tenth  filling  it  up  thus : 
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28 

60 

42 

61 

39 

70 

98 

72 

34 

1 

33 

4 

26 

74 

76 

95 

84 

24 

21 

68 

69 

83 

13 

92 

10 

90 

86 

12 

18 

32 

2 

79 

14 

50 

53 

56 

43 

87 

22 

99 

71 

96 

85 

55 

44 

49 

54 

16 

5 

30 

66 

19 

8 

45 

58 

51 

48 

93 

82 

35 

36 

20 

94 

52. 

47 

46 

57 

7 

81 

65 

37 

23 

89 

9 

91 

11 

15 

88 

78 

64 

63 

80 

75 

27 

25 

6 

17 

n 

97 

38 

100 

41 

59 

40 

62 

31 

3 

29 

67 

73 

In  this,  if  from  1  to  9  remain,  add  one  in  the  91st  house. 

Such  magic-squares  are  used  for  establishing  friendship 
and  creating  enmity,  to  shut  one^s  mouth  in  r^ard  to 
another ;  to  prevent  dreaming,  to  cast  out  devils,  &c.  &c. 

For  cementing  friendship  they  are  written  about  the  new 
moon,*  and  the  days  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are 
Fridays,  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays ;  and  the 
hours  most  propitious  on  those  days  are  those  of  Jupiter, 
Mercury,  and  Venus  (vide  p.  20).  In  this  way  excNr- 
cists  have  likewise  fixed  the  hours  and  days  for  causing 
enmity,  &c.,  particulars  of  which  may  be  learnt  by  study- 
ing the  science  of  tukseer  (p.  847). 


*  That  is,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  the  month. 
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These  magic-squared  are,  for  all  purposes,  written  on  a 
white  porcelain  plate,  or  on  paper,  the  inscription  is  then 
washed  off  with  water  and  the  latter  drank ;  or  they  are 
worn  about  the  person ;  or  they  are  burnt,  and  the  indivi- 
dual is  smoked  with  their  fumes ;  or  they  are  kept  suspended 
in  the  air;  or  having  been  made  into  charms  by  being  enve- 
loped in  cotton,  they  are  dipped  in  odoriferous  oils  and  burnt 
in  a  lamp ;  or  they  are  engraved  on  rings  and  worn  on  the 
fingers.  Some  persons  write  the  taweez  or  ism  on  bhoaj- 
putufy*  or  have  it  engraved  on  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  gold, 
&c.,  roll  it  up  or  fold  and  form  it  into  a  tatoeez  or  puleeta^ 
cover  it  with  wax,  and  sew  some  superior  kind  of  cloth  or 
brocade  over  it ;  or  they  insert  it  into  a  square  hollow  case 
or  tube  of  gold  or  silver,  seal  it  hermetically,  and  wear  it 
suspended  to  the  neck,  or  tie  it  to  their  upper  arms  or  loins, 
or  stick  it  into  their  turbans,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  comer  of  their 
handkerchiefs  and  carry  it  about  their  person.  People 
very  generally  have  empty  taweezes  made,  and  suspend 
them  to  the  necks  of  their  children,  together  with  a  nadiUeef 
in  the  centre,  as  well  as  some  baghnuk  (tigers^  nails)  set  in 
silver,  &c. ;  and  when  they  obtain  a  taweez  from  any  re- 
nowned mushaekh  or  moolla^  or  can  procure  a  little  of  any 
sacred  relic  offered  on  shrines,  such  as  flowers,  sundul,  &c., 
they  put  these  into  them. 

Some  by  ydtchcraft  familiarize  themselves  with,  and  bring 
under  their  command  various  species  of  creepers  and  roots 
of  trees,^  part  of  wliich  they  dig  up,  and  putting  them  into 
tubes  of  iron  or  brass,  &c,  wear  them  on  their  upper  arms; 


•  The  epidermis  of  the  betula  bhojpatra. — ff^alL 

t  A  stone,  having  generally  a  verse  of  the  Qoran  engraved  on  it. 

t  Or  rather  they  bring  und^r  subjection  the  devils  or  genii  who  are 

supposed  to  preside  over  these,  so  that  by  the  use  of  them  they  obtain 

their  wishes. 
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or  twist  some  white  or  two  or  three-coloured  thread  ix>und 
them,  and  wear  them  in  the  form  of  a  tatceez. 

Some  few  kill  a  double-headed  snake  on  an  amows* 
Sunday,  or  on  any  Sunday  or  amow&-da.y;  and  having  read 
some  incantation  over  it,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pot  and 
bury  it  under  ground.  After  its  flesh  has  undergone  the 
{urocess  of  putrefaction,  they  take  the  bones,  thread  them, 
and  wear  them  around  the  neck  as  a  cure  for  scrofula. 
Sometimes  they  also  suspend  them  to  the  necks  of  their 
children. 

Independently  of  these  taweezes^  &c.,  they  tie  on  the 
feathers,  hairs,  bones,  &c.  of  various  kinds  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off'  apparitions, 
genii  or  devils^  misfortunes,  && 

At  the  time  of  forming  these  taweezesy  the  face  of  the 
tcUib  (seeker)  is  to  be  directed  towards  the  house  of  the 
object. 

In  constructing  taweezes  or  puleetas  with  the  sentences 
of  the  Qoran  or  other  supplications,  the  numerical  value  of 
the  letters  (p.  308)  are  added  together,  and  with  the^  sum 
total  the  squares  are  filled  up. 

Some  people  make  magic-squares  with  the  number  of  any 
one  of  the  ninety-nine  names  of  the  Most  High  God. 

In  the  sacred  Huddees  the  Prophet  (the  blessing !  &c.) 
has  said,  that  if  any  one  keep  in  mind  the  ninety-nine 
names  of  God  the  IVfost  Glorious,  and  constantly  repeat 
them,  Grod  will  preserve  him  from  the  torments  of  hell  and 
the  anguish  of  the  grave. 

The  ninety-nine  names  or  attributes  of  the  Deity,  with 
the  numerical  value  of  their  letters*  are  as  follow : 


*  Amows,  the  day  on  which  the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon 
takes  place. 
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1   Allah^! *••    66.  God,  or  worthy  and  fit  to  be 

worshipped.  Use.  For  all  pur- 
poses. 

5S.  JSuAnfOfi-o/    •••  S98.  The  Bestower  (the  clement,  the 

beneficent).  Use*  For  the  en* 
lightening  of  one'^s  mind. 

8.  JtuAeem-o /•••«•.  968.  The  Merciful,  and  the  giver  of 

daily  food  of  various  kinds.  Use. 
for  increase  of  rank. 

4.  Malik-o!    91.  The  Lord,  entitled  to  govern  the 

whole  universe.  Use.  For  ob- 
taining wealth. 

6.  Q!Ooddoo&-o!   •••  170.  The  Holy,  and  pure  from  aU 

blemish.     Use.  For  fear. 
&  Sfilam-o!  ••••••  181.  The  Securer  from  all  evils  (Sa^- 

viour).     Use.  For  health. 

7.  Morning  I  136.  The  giver  of  security  at  the  day 

of  judgment.  {7«e.  For  security 
against  enemies. 

8.  MohymifirO!  •••  146.  The  acquainted  with  men's  ac« 

tions,  secret  or  revealed.  Use^ 
For  oner's  protection  and  defence. 

9*  AzesMH}! 94.  The  excellent  and  incomparable 

(august).  Use,  For  increase 
of  honour  and  dignity. 

10.  JfMar*o!  •••••«  206.  The  Almighty  supreme.      Use. 

For  being  independent  of  prinoes^ 

11.  MoatukiMir-o !  66S.  The  lofty  doer.     Use^   For  in* 

crease  of  wealth  and  dignity. 

12.  Khalik^!  781.  The  creator.     Use.   For  obtain* 

ing  an  easy  labour. 
18.  MoosuvDwir-o !    386.  The  sculptor  or  fashioner.     Use. 

For  the  cancelling  of  debts. 
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14.  G^ffhr-ot  ...i.AjflSi.  The  (lardoner  of  sins.   U^e.  For 

pardon  of  sins^ 

1£.  Quknr^!   ••...•  806.  The  ruiner  of  the  iirrogant*    (7m. 

Uae.  For  preservation  from  ty- 
ranny. 

la  Wuhulho!  ...^..     14.  The  discoverer.     Use.  For  find- 

ing  things  lost. 

17.  Rimaq-o!  .••«.•  308.  The  giver  of  daily  food  to  man- 
kind. Use,  For  increase  of  sub- 
sistetlce* 

1&  Fitttah^!  ••••••  489.  The  accomplisher  of  affairs.  Use. 

For  victory. 

19'  ilfcem-o /•••*•••••  150.  The  omniscient.  Use.  F(k  ac- 
quiring science. 

50.  Qabiz-o!    ••••.•  903.  The  punisher  of  tyrants,    (the 

hard  grasper).  Use.  For  ruin- 
ing enemies. 

51.  Basit-ol  •••k.tf«.«  72*  The  maker    abundant  of  daily 

bread,  of  whose  he  will.     Use* 

For  the  increase  of  one'*s  daily 

bread. 
9SL  KhqfiX'4>!  ...  1,481.  The  subduer  of  whom  he  wills- 

Use.  To  cause   the  distress  of 

one^s  enemies. 
28.  Ritfky-o!  •««•••  351.  The  exalter  of  whom  he  wiU^ 

Use.  For  the   raising  of  one's 

dignity. 
24«  MoisHfl     •••««•  117.  The    giver  of  greatness  in  the 

world  to  whom  he  willd.     Use* 

For  honour. . 
25*  Mozil^!   ...**.  770.  The  miner  of  whom   he  wills. 

Use,  For  the  ruining  of  one^ai 

enemies. 
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526.  Sumeeu^ !    •••  180/  The  hearer  without  ears.     Use^ 

For  ear-ache  and  deafness. 

27.  Btuseer-^! 802.  The  see-er  without  eyes.    U^e. 

For  knowing  the  secrets  of  the 
heart. 

28.  Hukum^!  ••••••  68.  The    commander.       Use.    For 

sovereignty. 

29.  AduUo! 104.  The  just     Uae.  For  justice  and 

happiness. 

80.  Luteef-o!  129.  The  conferrer  of  favours  upon 

m  

mankind.     Use.  For  obtaininir 

g»d  ,^.     ^ 

81.  Khttbeer-o!    ...  812.  The  communicator  of  informa- 

tion.     Use.    For   ascertaining 
mysteries. 

82.  HtUeem-o!  ••••••  88.  The  long-suffering  towards  sin- 

ners.     Use.  For  the  relief  of 
pains  and  afflictions. 

83.  Azeem-o!    •••  1,020.  The  great.     Use.  For  greatness. 

84.  Guffwyr-o!  ...  1,286.  The  pardoner  of  sins.     Use.  For 

the  pardon  of  sins. 

85.  Shookoor-c!  ...  526.  The  rewarder  of  true  worship- 

pers.    Use.  For  the  removal  of 
sorrow. 

8&  Alee^! 110.  The    Most    High.      Use.  For 

greatness. 

87.  Kubeer^f 282.  The  lord    of  greatness.      Use. 

For  having  one^s  wishes  granted. 

88.  Hufeess^! 998   The  guardian.     Use.  For  fear. 

89*  MoqeeUo ! 550.  The  giver  of   strength.      Use. 

For  establishing  an  affair  firmly. 

40.  Huseeb^!   80.  The  taker  of   accounts  of  his 

servants  on  the  day  of  resurrec- 
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tion.    77*e.  For    liberty    from 

confinement. 
41.  Juleelrol 78.  The  glorious.     Use.  For  gene- 

ratinjg  fear.in.^he  inind  of  an 

en^ny. 
A^  Kureein^! S70.  The  munificent..   (Jse.  For  the 

accomplishment  of  one'*s  afiairs, 

spiritual  as  well  as  temporal. 

43.  Ruqefh^! 91%.  The  guardian  of  mankind.     Use. 

For  liberation. 

44.  Moqjeelho!  55.  The  answerer  of  prayer.     Use. 

For  one's  prayers  being  heard. 

45.  Wasay^! 187.  The  He  whose  gifts  are  various. 

Use.  For  the  opening  (».  e.  the 
prosperity)  of  one^s  shop. 

46.  Hukeem-o! 78.  The   performer   of,   not  by  art 

alone.  Use.  For  a  knowledge 
of  God. 

47.  Wudoodro ! SO.  The  friend  of  the  devout.     Use. 

For  afiecdon. 

4a  Mujeed-o!   67.  The  lord  of  glory.      Use.  For 

recovery  from  serious  indisposi- 
tion. 

49.  Baees^!    573.  The  raiser  of  the  dead  from  their 

graves.  Use.  For  the  anguish 
of  the  grave. 

50.  Shuheed'O!  ...  819-  The  knower  of    things,  visible 

and  invisible.  Use.  For  the 
removal  of  disobedience  in  chil- 
dren. 

51.  Huq-o!  .:• 108.  He   whose  nature  is  unchange- 

able. Use.  For  the  acquisition 
of  art. 
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5S.  WukeeLc!  ••••••  66.  The  protector  of  human  affairs. 

Uw.  Vcft  protection  from  light- 
ning and  fire. 

58.  Qmoee^!  ••••••  116.  The  giver  of    strength.      Use. 

For  overcoming  an  enemy. 

64.  Muteen-^  !:••••  500.  He  whose  strength  is  all  pbwer- 

ful.  Uae.  For  the  increase  of 
woman^s  milk  and  of  water. 

55.  Fru20&-O/ ••«••••••  46.  The  bestower  of  friendship.  Vie. 

For  making  one^s  master  sub- 
servient to  his  will. 

66.  Humeedo!  .*•••.  6St.  The  praised.     Use.  For  the  re^ 

moval  of  the  habit  of  evil 
.speaking. 

57.  Mohsee^! 148.  The  wise.     Use.  For  curing  for- 

getfulness. 

58.  Moobdee-o!    ..«     66.  The  creator  (without  materials) 

of  mankind.  Use.  Employed 
by  women  for  facilitating  li^ 
bour. 

59.  MoeecUo!   ••«*••  1S4.  The    raiser,  of   H^ankind    after 
,  death.     Use.  For    the    know- 
ledge of  hidden  things. 

60.  Mohee-o!   58.  The  burner,  of   corpses.     (Tie. 

To  ward  off  devils  and  fairies. 

61.  Moameet-o!   •••  490.  The    destroyer    of   the   living. 

Use.  Fofthede&thof  fl(n«l^my. 

65.  ITjM^o/.^ ••••»•    18.  The  living  one  who  never  dies. 

Use.  For  the  riddance  of  in- 
sects that  infest  fruit  on  trees. 
63.  Qgeeoam-o !    ..«  156.  He  who  exists  from  everlasting 

to  everlasting.  Use.  For  long 
Ufe. 
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64.  Wajid-o!  «••»••     14.  The  finder  out,  whose  rank  is 

exalted.       Use.     For    finding 
things  lost. 

65.  Mqfid-o!    48.  He^  whose  dignity  is  high  and 

lofty.     Use,  For  the  attainment 
of  wealth. 

66.  WaMtU!  19.  The  one,  who  has  no  equal  in 

nature  and  attribute.     Use.  For 
liberation. 

67.  Sumadro ! 184.  The    independent.       Use.    For 

preventing  indigence. 

68.  Qadir-o!    S05.  The  Lord  of  power.     Use.  For 

removing  distress  and  distrac- 
tion. 

69.  Moaqtadir-o! ...  744.  The  all-powerful.     Use.  For  ob- 

taining dignity  and  wealth. 

70.  Moquddim^l      184.  The  bringing  forward  good  and 

bad.     Use.  Far  warding  off  di»^ 
tress. 

71.  Mowukhif-o!^.^  846.  He  who  puts  whomever  he  wills 

last.     Use.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  one's  desires. 

72.  UwwuUo! 87.  The    first,    or    from    etemity* 

Use,  For  conquering  one's  ene- 
my  in  battle. 
78.  Akhir-o!    «..*»»  801.  The  last  or   to  eternity.     Use. 

For  preservation   from   fear  of 
every  kind. 

74.  Zahir-o!  .•k.«*l|106.  He  whose  existence  is  clear.  Use. 

For  preservation  from  blindness. 

75.  Batifirc!    ..^404    62.  He   whose   secrets  are    hidden. 

Use.  For  becoming  the  friend 
of  mankind. 
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76.  Walee-o!   47.  The  king  from  beginning  to  end. 

Use.  For  preservation  fix>m  all 
domestic  misfortunes. 

77.  MootOr-Jlee-o!     651.  The    most    sublime.     Use.  For 

obtaining  the  accomplishment  of 
one^s  wishes. 

78.  Bur-o!  202.  The  doer  of  good-     Use.  For  re- 

moving  evil. 

79-  Tuwalho! 409.  The  hearer  of  those  who  repent. 

Use.  For  the  pardon  of  sins 
and  admission  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  deity. 

80.  Moantuqeem^ !  630.  The  taker  of  revenge  on  sinners. 

Use,  For  the  enlightenment  of 
the  grave. 

81.  AJw-w-o!  156.  The  eraser  of  sins.     Use.  For  the 

pardon  of  sins. 

8S.  Ruoof'Ol    286.  The  merciful.     Use.  For  causing 

the  liberation  of  the  oppressed 
from  the  hands  of  the  oppressor. 

88.  Malik-ool-']  oi  o  f  ^h^  distributor  (in  the  world),  or 
Moolk-o!...}*'  \     Providence.     Use.  For  wealth. 

84.  Zoal-jtUlal'']  ^  ,^wv  /  The  lord  of  greatness  and  glory. 
wiU4kram^!j     '        L     Use.    For    the    answering   of 

prayer. 

85.  MoqsU^!  909*  Thejust  or  equitable.     Use.  For 

keeping  off  evil  imagination. 

86.  Jamay^l  114.  The  assembler  of  mankind  on 

the  day  of  judgment.  Use.  For 
uniting  with  those  from  whom 
one  has  separated. 

87.  Qtunnee-ol ..,  1,060.  The  opulent.     Use.  for 'wealth. 

88.  Mogunne&-o!  1,100.  llie    maker    of    independence. 
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Use.  For  becoming  independent 
of  mankind. 

89.  Mooateero!    ...  129*  The  giver    to  whom   he   wills. 

Uae.  For  preservation  from  ig- 
nominy. 

90.  Manay^! 161.  The  protector  from  misfortunes. 

Use.  For  preservation  from  an 
enemy^s  power. 

91.  Zarr^!  1,001.  The  spoiler  of  whom  he  wills. 

Use-  For  warding  off  the  devil. 

92.  Nafay^!  201.  lliebestowerof  gain.     Use.  For 

profits  in  agriculture  and  trade. 

98.  Noar^! 266.  The  giver  of  light.     Use.  For 

the  illumination  of  one^s  mind. 

94.  Hadee^l  • 20.  The  director  or  guide.  Use.  For 

the  accumulation  of  possessions. 

95.  Budee-o!'  86.  The  creator  of  new  things.  Use. 

For  the  comprehension  of  things 
abstruse. 

96.  Baqee-o!    113.  The  Eternal  Exister.    Use.  For 

the  approval  of  one^s  actions. 

97.  Waris^!   707.  The  He  who  will  remain  when 

creation  is  no  more.     Use.  For 
tranquillity. 

98.  Rtisheed-o!    ...  514.  Hie  all- wise  director.    Use.  For 

one^s  important  desires  to  be 
fulfilled. 

99.  Suboor-o! 298.  The  most  patient  or  long-suffer- 

ing towards  sinners.     Use.  For 
the  silencing  of  an  enemy.* 

*  The  above  ninety-nine  names,  as  given  by  different  authors,  vary 
in  some  trifling  deg^e.  Our  author  has  inserted  them  in  this  work 
according  to  that  which  he  considered  the  most  correct. 
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Chap. 


Begidea  the  preceding,  there  are  other  descriptions  of 
amulets,  charms,  &c.,  used  for  various  purposes,  a  few  of 

which  I  shall  offer  as  examjdes ;  for  instance, 

If  a  person  void  urine  involuntarily  in  his  sleep,  the  fol- 
lowing amulet  is  to  be  written  and  suspended  to  his  neck. 


Mur.Moosullah  111. 


nt 


J    jr 


c    c  c 


D.    h.    H.     H.     H. 


c    J-^    fi  III 

5.  Moo8iiUah  5U1. 


JJ       \ 


tit 


d*    n.  A.    a.     111. 
Rijal-OQl-srylK 


n 


r. 


II.    s.    ao- 


Yem-mur.     115. 


By  keeping  the  following  talisman  near  one,   demons, 
fairies,  and  enchanters  will  not  attack  them. 


8 

1490 

1493 

1 

1492 

2 

7 

1491 

3 

1495 

1488 

6 

1489 

6 

4 

1494 

If  one  be  afflicted  with  naf-tulna  (lit  shifting  of  the 
navel),*  a  few  of  the  following  talismans  are  to  be  written, 
the  writing  washed  off  with  water,  and  the  latter  drank ; 


•  Or  the  umbilical  vein ;  (perhaps  the  aorta  or  coeliac  artery,  as  it 
b  said  to  pulsate :)  which  is  supposed  by  the  Indian  physicians  to  be 
occasionally  shifting^  from  its  place,  and  thus  to  occasion  various 
morbid  symptoms. 
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aer 


aiH)  one  of  them  is  to  be  tied  on  with  thread  over  the 
nayel.* 


Wnlakin 

Amreehee 
ku  jpwrposes 

Ala 
over 

G^ybo 
iff  Lord 

Wo  Allah^ 
fir  God 

Akaur 
thegeneroH^ 

Wulaktn 
but 

Amreehee 
his  pMTpqeee 

Ala 
over 

Gilnybo 
ieLard 

Umiaa 
ofmeM 

Aksur 
ihegeneraHty 

Wulakin 
hut 

Amreehee 
hie  purpoeee 

Ala 
over 

La 
domoi 

Unnaa 
of  men 

Alaur 
the  generoMtif 

Wulakin 

Amreehee 
hie  pwrpeaea 

Eealumoon 
uMderiUatd 

La 
do  not 

Unnaa 
of  men 

Akaur 
the  generality 

Wukdrfn 
Imt 

The  following  is  a  cure  for  the  itch.  Two  or  three  such 
are  to  be  written ;  and  every  now  and  then,  one  is  to  be 
washed  in  water,  and  the  fluid  drank. 


*  The  charm  is  to  be  read  from  right  to  left,  horizontally,  and  then 
downwards,  or  vice  versd  ;  when  it  will  run  thus :  **  for  God  is  Lord 
<*  over  his  purposes ;  but  the  generality  of  men  do  not  understand." — 
{Sak^e  Qoran  1825,  chap.  xii.  page  60.) 
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The  following  ism  is  to  be  repeated  over  water ;  and  then 
having  blown  your  breath  upon  it,  the  patient  is  to  drink  it 
off,  and  the  piles  will  be  cured. 

^*  Departest  thou  ?  Depart !  depart !  Running  water, 
^^  dry  up !  Such  is  the  speech  of  Juhaneea  Sahibj  the 
*^  Lord  of  mortals,  who  has  travelled  all  round  the  world. 
<*  Quickly,  begone !"" 

This  robaee  magic-squaie,  if  written  and  tied  on  to  the 
neck,  will  render  an  attack  of  the  small  pox  mild ;  vix. 


oooo 

12221 

15554 

1111 

14443 

2222 

7777 

13332 

33a3 

17776 

9999 

6666 

11110 

5555 

4444 

16665 
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The  under-written  dbpaee-magic-square,  formed  out  of 
the  number  of  the  sacred  volume,  (Le.  the  Qarasi),  answers 
for  all  purposes. 


2,911,536,642 

7,764,097,710 

970,512,213 

1,941,024,426 

3,882,048,855 

5,823,073,284 

1 
6,793,585,497 

4,852,561,068 

When  a  house  is  haunted  by  genii  and  devils,  the  follow- 
ing amulet  is  to  be  written  and  put  up  over  the  door,  and 
they  will  vanish. 
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1 
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!                      1 
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The  following  diagram  is  to  be  written  and  put  up  against 
a  wall  facing  the  individual  beset  with  the  devil,  in  order 
that  the  patient's  sight  may  daily  fall  upon  it  By  so 
doing  tile  devil  will  be  removed. 
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To  consult  horoscopes  in  the  name  of  the  sick. 

The  manner  is  as  follows.  Having  learnt  the  name  of 
the  patient  and  that  of  his  mother,  the  numerical  value  of 
them  are  to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  abjud  kay  hissab 
(vide  Glossary) ;  the  numbers  added  together  and  divided 
by  12.  Should  1  remain,  the  patient's  destiny  is  consi- 
dered to  be  in  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  Hummul,  or  the  Ram ; 
if  2,  SowVy  or  the  Bull ;  if  3,  Jowxa^  or  the  Twins ;  if  4, 
Surtan,  or  the  Crab ;  if  5,  Ussud^  or  the  Lion ;  if  6,  Soomr 
booUoj  or  the  Virgin  ;  if  7,  Meezan,  or  the  Scales ;  if  8, 
Aqruhy  or  the  Scorpion ;  if  9,  Qows^  or  the  Archer ;  if  10, 
JuddeCy  or  the  He-goat ;  if  11,  Dulloy  or  the  Watering-pot; 
and  if  12,  Hoot,  or  the  Fishes. 

When  his  sign  of  the  zodiac  has  been  thus  ascertained  by 
reference  to  the  table  at  p.  85,  we  ascertain  what  his  planet 
is ;  and  by  further  consulting  the  dispositions  of  planets  at 
p.  20,  we  are  informed  of  what  his  qualities  are.  But  our 
present  object  is  solely  to  state  the  years  in  which  he  or  she 
(man  or  woman)  stands  in  danger  of  forfeiting  their  lives ; 
which  fatal  period  if  they  can  survive,  they  will  attain  the 
full  period  of  life,  vix,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The 
same  has  been  exhibited  collectively  in  the  annexed  table, 
where  the  particular  ye^s  in  question^  of  males  and  females 
are  set  down  under  their  respective  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
The  cure  is  to  be  effected  {i.e,  death  warded  off)  by  having 
recourse  to  amulets,  charms,  &c. 
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In  the  name  of  the  sick,  to  predict  future  events. 

Wheo  a  person  requires  the  future  destiny  of  a  sick  per- 
son to  be  foretold,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  the  time 
when  the  individual  was  taken  ill.  Having  ascertained  the 
day,  by  consulting  the  statement  given  below  for  every  day 
in  the  week,  his  lot  is  to  be  foretold.  Should  the  day  have 
been  forgotten,  the  number  of  the  name  of  the  patient  and 
that  of  his  mother  are  to  be  added  together  and  divided  by 
7.  Should  1  remain,  he  must  have  been  taken  ill  on  a 
Saturday  ;  should  S.  remain,  on  a  Sunday  ;  should  3  remain, 
on  a  Monday ;  should  4  remain,  on  a  Tuesday  ;  should  5 
remain,  on  a  Wednesday ;  should  6  remain,  on  aThursday; 
and  should  7  (t.  e.  0)  remain,  on  a  Friday. 

Having  thus  determined  the  day,  the  event  is  to  be  prog- 
nosticated as  follows : 

iSart/rdffy  is  Saturn's  day.  If  one  be  taken  ill  on  that  day, 
the  <:au»e  may  be  attributed  to  grief,  or  heat  of  blooii,  or  to 
a  malignant  eye.  'ITie  st/mptoms  are,  headache,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  urgent  thirst,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  bleetl- 
ing  from  the  nose  or  liowels.  PrognosU.  His  disease  will 
be  of  seven  days'  duration,  but  will  remain  at  its  height  one 
day  and  three  hours,  and  he  will  ultimately  recover.  Cure. 
For  such  a  patient  they  must  give  sudqa  ;*  and  have  re- 
course to  such  remedies  as  amulets,  charms,  &c. 


*  Sud^,  alma  or  propilisiy  offprintrs.  That  is,  rupees,  pice,  any 
aaitnki,  clntbes,  gniiD,  vsUbles,  &v.  are  waved  over  the  pstirnt,  or 
only  shewn  to  him,  or  solely  in  hU  iianie  given  bb-bv  in  bIihb  to 
/tiqtrT$:  or  they  »ie  merely  placed  near  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  near 
•uroe  water-edge,  or  on  the  spot  where  four  roads  meet,  4c.  MooUaa 
and  Hwonoi,  however,  establish  sudqas  of  various  kinds.  The  fnllaw- 
ing  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  them.  They  fomi  an  im^^  ol  mmA- 
flower,  about  a  span  and  a  half  or  two  spans  long,  in  the  shape  of  a 
man,  or  that  of  himnnmda  (the  Hindoo-monkey-god),  They  pluce  a 
ktick  about  a  span  long,  having  rags  wound  round  its  two  endr,  into 
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Sunday  is  the  sun'^s  day »  on  which  if  any  one  be  taken  ill, 
the  case  is  as  follows : — Cause,  The  disease  is  occasioned 
by  the  malignant  eye  of  a  green-complexioned  woman,  in 
whose  presence  he  has  partaken  of  some  rich  and  savoury 
dish.  Symptoms.  First,  the  patient  complains  of  lassitude, 
succeeded  by  universal  rigours,  followed  by  heat,  headache, 
soreness  in  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  eyes  suffused  with 
blood,  coimtenance  yellow,  no  rest  or  ease  all  night.  Prqg^ 
nosis.  The  disease  will  be  of  fourteen  days^  duration,  when 
it  will  cease.  Treatment.  The  usual  remedies  for  such 
symptoms  are  to  be  employed. 

Monday  is  the  moon'^s  day,  on  which,  if  one  be  taken  ill, 
the  cause  is,  catching  cold  after  bathing  or  over  exertion. 
Symptoms.  Pain  in  the  loins  and  calves  of  the  legs,  palpi- 
tation in  the  liver,  retching,  giddiness,  great  drowsiness. 
Prognosis.  The  disease  will  continue  forty  days,  after  which 
the  patient  will  be  restored  to  health.  Treatment.  The 
exhibition  of  the  usual  remedies. 


the  doll's  mouthy  and  light  the  two  ends,  as  well  as  the  lamps  formed 
of  paste  on  the  head  and  hands  of  the  image ;  and  on  its  forehead 
they  form  namum  (the  mark  which  Hindoos  make  on  their  foreheads). 
Nay,  they  even  pierce  its  hody  all  over  with  nails,  and  thus  set  it  up  in 
a  large  koonday  (or  iheekrayy  a  broken  piece  of  an  earthen  pot).  In 
front  of  it  they  place  balls  formed  of  boiled  rice,  coloured  black, 
yellow,  and  red,  eggs  also  of  those  colours,  and  a  kuleejay  which  they 
pierce  or  not,  with  the  thorns  of  the  kara-tree  (ivebera  tetrandray 
Willd.;  the  thorny  caray),  sheep's  blood,  two  or  three  undressed 
fishes,  and  scatter  flowers,  bhajee  (greens),  &c.  all  round  it  They  then 
light  a  jotee  (or  large  lamp  made  of  flour  paste),  having  four  wicks, 
formed  of  clothes  which  had  been  worn  by  the  patient,  in  four  or  ^e 
kinds  of  oil,  and  place  the^o^  on  the  blood.  When  all  the  lamps  are 
thus  lighted,  the  doll  presents  so  hideous  a  figure,  as  to  resemble  the 
devil  himself.  Having  waved  the  theekray  over  the  patient,  they  de- 
posit it  in  some  place  or  other,  as  above  stated ;  after  which,  they 
wash  the  patient's  face  and  hands,  and  tie  on  to  his  neck  such  taweez 
or  gundtty  as  may  be  required. 
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Tuesday  is  Mars^  day,  on  which  if  one  be  taken  iU,  the 
cause  is,  the  patient  is  attacked  by  demons  and  fairies. 
Symptoms.  Pain  In  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  especially 
around  the  navel ;  shiverings,  want  of  sleep  and  appetite, 
great  thirst,  incoherence  of  speech,  eyes  bloody.  Prognosis. 
The  disease  wiU  continue  seven  days,  after  which  the  par 
tient  wiU  recover.  Treatment  The  administration  of  the 
usual  remedies. 

Wednesday  is  Mercury^s  day,  on  which  if  one  be  taken 
ill,  the  cause  is,  the  having  made  a  vow  for  the  dead  and 
not  fulfilled  it ;  or,  being  over  sorrowflil  for  any  thing  lost, 
or  labouring  under  dread  of  an  enemy.  Symptoms.  Pain 
in  the  head,  neck,  wrists,  or  feet.  Prognosis.  The  disease 
will  last  nine  days ;  but  at  its  acme,  a  day  and  a  watch  (15 
hours):  ultimately  the  patient  will  recover.  Treatment. 
The  usual  one. 

Thursday  is  Jupiter's  day,  on  which  if  one  be  taken  ill, 
the  cause  is  being  beset  with  the  shadow  of  a  fairy.  Symp- 
toms. Pain  about  the  neck  and  umbilicus,  startings  in 
sleep,  disrelish  for  food  and  drink,  laying  quiet  with  eyes 
shut  Prognosis.  The  disease  will  continue  ten  days,  after 
which  the  patient  will  experience  a  recovery.  Treatment. 
The  usual  remedies  are  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

Friday  is  Venus'  day,  on  which  if  one  be  taken  ill,  the 
cause  is,  some  corporeal  affection.  Symptoms.  Great  drow- 
siness and  lassitude.  Prognosis.  The  malady  will  continue 
twelve  days,  and  the  height  of  the  exacerbation  two  days, 
after  which  the  patient  will  recover.     Treatment*  As  usual. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Concerning  Ut  the  ascertaining  of  unknown  things  by  the  viewing  of 
Unjun,  or  lamp-black,  alias  the  Magic  Mirror.  2cL  Viewing  of 
Haziraty  or  the  flame  of  a  charm-wick.  3d.  The  giving  of  the  Pur- 
ree kay  Tubuq,  or  Fairy-Tray ;  and  the  performing  of  Nahawn^  or 
the  Fairy-Bath. 

Sect.  1.  Viewing  of  Unjun  (lamp^lack)^  or  the  Magic 

Mirror, 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  where  stolen  goods  are 
concealed,  or  the  condition  of  the  sick  who  are  possessed  by 
the  devil,  or  where  treasure  has  been  buried,  they  apply 
unjtm  to  the  palms  of  the  hand  of  a  child  or  an  adult,  and 
desire  him  to  stare  well  at  it. 

I  have  generally  heard  it  said,  that  Jogees  and  Sttn- 
neeaseea  are  accustomed  to  practise  these  arts,  and  that 
they  have  often  in  this  manner  made  themselves  masters  of 
treasure  hid  in  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  ignorant  and  foolish  among  the  vulgar  say» 
that  treasure  concealed,  lies  scattered  about  at  night  like 
sparks  of  fire,  and  sometimes  rolls  about  like  a  ball  of  fire 
at  the  place  where  it  is  deposited ;  and  that  it  is  either  by 
this  circumstance,  or  by  the  application  of  unjunsy  that  its 
situation  is  ascertained. 

The  person  to  the  palm  of  whose  hand  the  tmjtun  is 
applied  occasionally  mutters  a  great  deal  of  ridiculous 
nonsense.  For  example,  that  ^^  at  such  and  such  a  place 
there  is  a  lota^  degcha,  or  kurrahee^  full  of  rupees^  pogo- 
dasy  or  gold  mohura  buried.'"  Or  if  it  be  to  learn  something 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  sick,  that  ^^  the  malady  is  a 
corporeal  one,  or  that  it  is  produced  by  conjuration,  or  that 
the  demon  of  such  and  such  a  place  wishes  for  certain 
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eatables,"  Thus  he  continues  talking  and  describing  all  the 
particulars  n-lative  to  these  things. 

Vnjuns  are  of  five  kinds,  rir. — Isl.  Urth  unjtin,  used 
for  discovering  stolen  property. — 2d.  Bhoot  utijim,  for 
ascertaining  what  regards  devils,  evil  spirits,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  sick, — 3d.  Dhunna  unjwn,  for  finding  out 
where  treasure  is  concealed. — 4th.  Surwa  vnjtiii,  appli- 
cable to  all  purposes. — 5th.  Jlope  tmjun,  which,  if  applied 
to  tlie  eyes  or  forehead  of  a  person,  renders  him,  wherever 
he  be,  invisible  to  others  while  they  may  remain  visible  to 
him. 

I  myself  place  no  faith  in  such  vnjuns  and  hazirats. 
.:Vlthough  bom  in  this  very  country  (Hindoostan).  Iired 
and  educated  among  this  (the  Moosulman)  race  of  people, 
through  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  friendship  of  the 
great,  by  the  studying  of  good  books  and  the  hearing  of 
good  counsel,  the  credibility  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
thing  has  been  entirely  efface*!  from  my  breast.  Let  no 
one  imagine  I  assert  this  to  flatter  Europeans  (may  their 
good  fortune  ever  continue !)  God  preserve  me  from  any 
false  assertion. 

1st  and  2d.  Urth  and  Rhoot  unjun. — For  both  these 
they  Xa)f.eagara  kee  jvr*  and  suffeid  goomchee  kee  jur,-^ 
or  merely  aiiff'eidbi«-k''hopray  keejttr,X  triturate  it  well  with 
water,  rub  it  on  the  inside  of  a  piece  of  a  new  earlheu  pot, 
and  place  it  inverted  over  a  lamp  lighted  with  castor-^il 
and  collect  the  lamp-black.  The  latter  is  then  mixed  with 
oil  and  applied  to  the  hand  of  a  footling  child,  who  parti- 
cularly details  e^-ery  thing  regarding  it :  such  as  concem- 

■  Root  of  the  BcbyTanthi's  aiprn,  Lin.     The  n>U|;li  Bchyrsnihea. 
t  Hoot   of    the   white   abrus   premoriua,  Lin      Janiuo  wild-li- 
■jnorice. 

]  Root  of  (he  trianthema  decBndrn,  Willd.,  i)jf  tmiling  u-iofilhema. 
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ing  property  stolen,  the  condition  of  the  dck,  whether  the 
patient  has  only  a  corporeal  affection  or  is  beset  with  the 
devil,  &o. 

8d.  D'hun  unjun, — They  take  a  piece  of  white  doth^ 
and  soak  it  in  the  blood  of  any  of  the  following  animals, 
vur.,  a  cat,  koUa  (king-Crow),  jrAoogrAoo  (owl)^  or  a  chogad  (a 
particular  large  species  of  owl),  and  having  rolled  up  their 
eyes,  liver,  and  gall-bladder  in  it,  use  it  as  a  unck  in  a 
castor-oil  lamp.  The  lamp-black  procured  from  it  being 
mixed  with  castor-oil  and  applied  to  the  hand,  the  trea- 
sure, &c.  will  become  visible. 

4fth.  Surtoa  unjun.-^A  handful  of  buUayr  kay  danoj* 
is  burnt  in  a  new  earthen  lata^  so  as  to  prevent  its  smoke 
escaping,  is  reduced  to  charcoal,  pounded,  and  well  lavi- 
gated  with  castor-oil.  This  is  applied  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand  of  any  one,  and  he  is  desired  to  stare  well  at  it. 
After  two  or  three  g^hurrees  he  will  say  something  to  this 
effect :  "  First,  I  observed  the  Furashf  coming ;  he  swept 
^*  the  ground  and  departed.  Then  came  the  water-carrier, 
^^  sprinkled  water  on  the  floor  and  went  away.  The  Furash 
^<  re-appeared  and  spread  the  carpet  Next  came  a  whide 
<^  army  of  genii,  demons,  fairies,  &c. ;  to  whom  succeeded 
**  their  commander,  who  was  seated  on  a  throne."  Thus 
he  relates  the  different  circumstances  as  they  present  them^ 
selves  to  his  view.  Then,  whatever  the  affair  may  be  for 
which  they  have  caused  the  o£Bcer^s  presence,  it  is  stated  to 
him,  and  he  never  fails  to  grant  what  is  required  of  him. 

Surtoa  unjun  is  one  which  any  person  by  applying  to 
the  hand  may  behold ;  whereas  the  other  kinds  of  unjun 
require  to  be  viewed  by  a  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  bom 


#  Seed  of  the  dolichos  labial).  Vnr. 

t  Furash.     A  man  whose  business  it  is  to  sweep  the  ground  and 
spread  carpets. 
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foot-foremost  (or  a  footling  case),  with  cats^-(i.  e.  grey) 
eyes,  and  a  first-bom ;  one  that  has  not  been  bitten  by  a 
dog,  or  that  has  no  large  scar  of  a  bum  on  him.  To  such 
a  one  the  unjun  and  hazirat  will  certainly  appear;  to 
others,  most  probably  not. 

6th.  Alope  unjun. — For  its  use,  vide  p.  8T7. 

Sect.  2.  The  viewing  of  Hazirat^  or  Charm-wick. 

There  are  certain  well-known  and  established  puleetas 
which  are  solely  used  for  this  purpose.  When  they  wish  to 
light  one  of  the  haxirat-puleetiis^  they  take,  at  the  place 
appointed  for  the  hazirat^  a  new  earthen  pot  and  an  earthen 
coyer,  wash  them  well  with  water,  apply  a  few  patches  of 
sundul  on  the  pot,  tie  some  wreaths  of  flowers  around  its 
neck,  and  deposit  near  it  all  sorts  of  firuits  and  sweetmeats, 
and  bum  benjamin-pastiles.  Then  placing  the  cover  on 
the  pot,  they  put  some  odoriferous  or  sweet-oil  into  the  lid, 
and  having  lighted  the  puleeta  which  constitutes  the  wick, 
read  some  established  spell  over  it  in  Arabic.  The  boy  or 
girl  having  been  bathed,  decked  out  in  clean  clothes,  and 
adorned  with  flowers,  is  desired  to  stare  at  the  flame,  and  to 
relate  what  he  observes  in  it ;  and,  as  detailed  under  the 
head  of  unjun,  he  will  describe  every  thing  respecting 
property  stolen,  diseases,  &c. 

Some  people  write  the  following  taweez : 
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and  paste  it  on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass,  and  desire  the 
child  to  look  into  the  glass. 

Some  write  the  following  magic  square 


4 

9 

2 

3 

5 

7 

8 

1 

6 

on  a  porcelain  or  copper  plate,  fill  it  with  water,  and  desire 
the  child  to  look  into  it. 

Some  people,  while  performing  any  of  the  preceding  three 
things,  write  the  undermentioned  on  the  child's  forehead, 
viz.  Furkuahufna  unka  gittc^akay  fu-busurokul  ee-ow-ma 
juddeed  uhzur-ool-ginnay  jqff^ir    bin    tyar ;   i.  e.    "  We 

have  removed  the  veil  from  off  thee,  and  thy  sight  is 

become  new  this  day.     Come,   Genius,  Jafiier  son  of 

Tyar.'' 
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Other  HaxinU-magic  squares  are  as  follows,  which  are 
to  be  written,  together  with  the  intention  for  which  they 
are  used,  on  the  puketa. 
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The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  Arabic  incantation: 
Bismilla  hir-ruhman  nir-ruheem. — Ushteetutij  Shuteetun, 
Kubooahin^  Shaleesha,  Sheesifij  Qoarbutashifiy  Murmoonin, 
Mymoanm,* 

Sect.  8.  The  giving  of  the  Purree  hay  Ttibuq  (or  Fairy 
Trays)y  and  the  performing  ofNahown\  (or  Fairy  Bath). 

It  is  had  recourse  to  by  both  men  and  women  under  the 
following  circumstances :  viz.  When  a  person  is  subject  to 
constant  sickness,  or  has  the  misfortune  not  to  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  wife ;  or,  if  married,  have  no  progeny  for  three 
or  four  years ;  or  if  a  girl  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
not  having  been  unwell,  become  pregnant,  or  being  pos- 
sessed with  fairies,  devils,  enchantments,  &c.  be,  in  a  few 


*  After  the  commencement,  which  is,  **  In  the  name  of  God,  the 
**  merciful  and  compassionate,"  it  comprises  merely  the  names  of  genii. 

-^  Nahttfony  (lit  bathing)  signifies  in  its  more  extended  sense,  and 
as  usually  made  use  of  to  express,  the  bathing  a  person  with  water,  ac- 
companied by  the  reading  of  something,  and  the  observance  of  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies. 
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days  or  inoaths,  seized  with  utaine  hexnorthage  foUowed 
by  abortion ,  or  if  a  child  be  born,  and  die  either  imme- 
diately or  in  a  few  days  after  birth,  or  remain  puny  and  weak  ; 
or  if  man  and  wife  do  not  agree ;  or  a  man  cannot  obtain 
employment ;  or,  if  in  service,  it  prove  unprofitable  to  him. 
When  such  misfortune  befals  any  one  (male  or  female), 
it  becomes  necessary  for  him  or  her  to  have  the  ceremony 
of  Nahown  performed,  or  to  give  the  fairy  tubuq^  with  a 
view  of  causing  such  circumstances  to  take  a  favourable 
turn. 

The  viewing  of  Unjun  and  Hazirat  are  used  to  ascer- 
tain things  unknown  ;  whereas  Nahown  is  employed  for  re- 
moving known  evils,  such  as  devils,  &c. 

Nahown  is  practised  by  Seeanasj  (conjurors),  ali|i3 
MooUas*  and  Purree-walees  (fairy-women). 

The  method  of  performing  it  by  the  former  is  as  folio w&: 

They  take  water  from  seven  or  nine  different  places,  such 
as  wells,  rivers,  seas,  &c.  put  it  into  a  new  earthen  pot,  to- 
gether with  a  few  of  the  leaves  of  seven  or  nine  of  the  follow- 
ing different  trees  and  plants,  viz,  of  the  pomegranate, 
guava,"!*   lime,    orange,    moogra^l    chumbayleej§   aubxa^W 

maynhdecj^  downa,**  muTwa^\'\' goolcheenee^XX  9^y^^%% 
read  once  over  it,  if  intended  for  the  removal  of  the  devil. 


*  Lit.  8  learned  man,  a  doctor. 

t  Psidium  pyriferum,  Lin. 

{  Jasminum  undulatum,  Lin. ;  the  wavy-leafed  jessamine. 

§  Vitex  trifolia,  vel  vitex  negondo,  Lin. ;  the  three  leafed  or  fc^e 
leafed  chaste  tree. 

II  Ocimum  basilicum,  Lin.;  the  basilic  basil. 

If  Lawsonia  spinosa,  Lin. ;  the  prickly  lawsonia,  Ivenie,  Eastern 
privet,  or  Henna. 

*^  Artemisia  austriaca,  Lin. ;  Southernwood,  Old  man,  or  Lad's  love. 

ft  Origanum  marjorana,  Lin.;  sweet  marjoram. 

n  Chrysanthemum  indicum,  Lin. ;  Christmas  flower. 

§§  Tagetes  erecta,  Lin. ;  Indian  or  African  marigold. 
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adchantment,  &c.  the  Soara-e-EeMeen  (chap,  xxx^i.),  or  the 
Moxummil  (chap.  Ixxiii.) ;  and  if  for  bukht  Vholnd  (chang- 
ifig  one^s  bad  luck),  the  SootOre-Innafut'-huna  (chap, 
xlviii.)  blow  upon  the  water,  and  set  it  aside.  They  then 
place  in  front  of  the  patient  a  human  figure  (vide  note,  p. 
373),  or  that  of  Hunnomlm,*  in  length  between  a  span  and 
a  cubit,  made  of  mcLadh  kay  atA  ;'f'  tie  to  its  neck  one  end  of 
a  cord  formed  of  three  kinds  of  coloured  thread,  and  the 
other  to  the  patient'^s  waist  or  neck,  before  whom  they  de- 
posit the  kuleeja  of  a  sheep,  cocoa-nuts,  two  or  three  kinds 
of  flowers,  some  Vheeleecnxy  bungreeauj  a  piece  of  yellolr 
doth,  a  sheep,  or  a  fowl ;  and  taking  nine  limes,  they  repeat 
the  aet-ooUkooTsee  over  each,  and  divide  them  into  two^ 
placed  on  the  head,  shoulders,  loins,  back,  knees,  and  feet 
of  ibe  patient,  respectively ;  then  bathe  him  with  the  abovei. 
mentioned  pot  of  water.  In  bathing,  they  necessarily  dig 
the  place  a  little,  to  allow  of  the  water  being  absorbed  into 
the  earth ;  for  should  any  other  person  happen  to  put  his 
foot  on  the  water,  the  same  misfortune  would  befal  him  as 
did  the  patient :  for  this  reason,  they  usually  perform  the 
ceremony  near  the  water-edge  or  in  a  garden. 

Nahcwn  is  performed  on  the  tlv*ee  first  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, Mondays,  Tuesdays,  or  Thursdays  in  the  month.  On 
the  last  of  which  they  pour  three  new  lota-iul^  of  water  on 
the  patient;  one  on  his  head,  the  second  on  his  right  shoulder, 
the  tfiird  on  his  left,  and  dash  the  lota  to  pieces  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  him. 

Immyediately  after  the  bath,  they  tie  to  the  neck,  wpper 
arm,  or  waist  of  the  patient,  the  particular  magic-square  for 


•  One  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  havings  the  form  of  a  man  but  the  head 
of  a  monkey. 

t  Flour  of  maashy  Phateolus  max,  Lin.  or  black -gram. 
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casting  out  the  devil,  or  removing  the  mirfbrtune  which 
besets  him. 

The  purree  (fairy)  nahaum  is  well  known  among  women, 
and  is  performed  by  purree^walee  (fairy-women),*  who  are 
few  in  number. 

The  oKhara  (fairy  assembly)-}-  of  each  of  them  usually 
meets  on  Thursdays  or  Fridays ;  either  during  the  day,  or 
at  night;     It  takes  place  as  follows : 

They  suspend  a  chandnee  (canopy)  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartment,  and  spread  a  beautiful  fwrsh  (carpet)  on  the 
floor.  The  purree-tealee-woman  puts  on  a  clean  suit  of 
some  superb  dress,  red  or  white,  applies  sundtU  to  her  neck, 
and  maynhdee  to  her  hands,  (which  latter  is  washed  off  after 
her  hands  have  become  red),  adorns  herself  with  flowers,  and 
applies  uttur  to  her  clothes,  kajtd  or  aoorma  to  her  eyes, 
and  meesee  to  her  lips  and  teeth.  The  necessitous,  and 
those  women  possessed  of  demons,  Sec,  and  spectators  (fe- 
males), having  bathed  and  dressed  themselves  in  good 
clothes,  assemble  at  her  house ;  while  domneeans  playing 
sing  fairy-songs.  Then  the  fairy  woman  causes  the  asayb- 
toalee  (or  possessed)  woman  to  be  seated  in  front  of  her  on 
either  kind  of  iubuq. 

Purree  kay  tubuq  (or  fairy-trays),  I  may  observe,  are 
of  two  kinds :  the  one  called  jfhool  ka  tubuq  (or  the  flower- 
tray),  consisting  of  a  square  white  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground,  on  which  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  flowers,  sunduiy 
oodf  abeer,  pan-soopareei  and  fruits  of  all  kinds ;  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  fairy  woman  sits :  the  other,  mayiroy  ka 
tubuq  (or  tlie  fruit-tray),  hereafter  to  be  described,  p.  S87. 


♦  t.  e.  Women  who  have  fairies  under  their  control, 
t  They  helieve  that,  on  this  occasion,  all  the  hosts  of  fairies  are 
present,  though  invisible. 
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After  she  has  sat  there  awhile  the  fairies  descend  upon 
her.  She  then  becomes  distracted,  and  on  hearing  the 
sound  and  harmony  of  music,  becoming  intoxicated  with 
delight,  she  dishevels  her  hair,  and  sitting  on  her  knees  or 
ch)S8-legged,*  moves  and  whirls  her  head  round  and  round; 
and  taking  hold  of  her  own  long  locks,  brushes  the  patient 
with  it  two  or  three  times.  The  latter  then  becomes  affected 
urith  the  contagion,  and  revolves  her  head  in  a  similar  manner. 
At  this  juncture,  either  she  or  the  fairy-woman*)*  appoints 
the  number  oinahowna  or  tubuqs  that  the  patient  requires, 
the  places  where,  the  day  of  the  month  when,  and  whether 
in  the  day  or  evening,  morning  or  midnight,  they  are  to 
take  place;  and  accordingly  the  same  takes  place  at  the 
hour  so  fixed.  After  which  they  either  sit  mute,  or  lay 
themselves  down  for  a  short  time  and  then  get  up  again. 
This  they  continue  to  do,  singing  and  playing  for  two  or 
three  watches  of,  or  all  the  night.  The  moment  a  fairy 
besets  the  fairy-woman,  she  commences  whirling  her  head 
round ;  and  when  it  leaves  her,  she  rests  herself  a  little  by 
laying  down. 

There  are  altogether  fourteen  purreean  kay  aKharay 
(fairy  assemblies) ;  and  the  fairy- woman  acts  according  to 
the  particular  kind  of  fairy  that  has  possessed  hen  For 
instance,  if  the  shadow  of  a  fairy  belonging  to  Rajah  Indra^s 
Akliara  falls  upon  her,  she  ties  g'hoongroos  to  her  ankles 
and  begins  dancing ;  if  that  of  Gend  Badshah,  or  Seekundur 
Badshah  or  others,  she  puts  on  a  suit  of  men's  clothes,  such 
as  a  puggree^  a  jama^  or  an  ungurKha^  a  doputta^  &c. 
which  were  previously  deposited  on  the  ttdrnq^  and  taking  a 


*  Literally,  sitting  on  two  or  four  knees ;  as  do-zanoo^  is  kneeling 
on  two  knees  and  sitting  upon  the  feet  behind ;  char-zanoo,  or  sitting 
on  four  knees,  signifies,  sitting  cross-legged. 

t  Or  rather,  as  they  conceive,  the  fairies  inhabiting  her  body. 

2c 
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kuiar  (dagger)  in  her  haod,  she,  as  if  stroking  and  twisting 
her  whiskers,  pretends  to  be  angry,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
addresses  the  woman  after  tlie  manner  following :  *'  I  ^say, 
*^  thou  fool  of  a  woman,  thou  coquette,  hast  thou  forgotten 
"  me  and  created  another  ?*"    To  which  the  other  replies,  in 
a  humiliating  (one :  <^  Meenvnk^  (or,  my  friend)  ^*  I  am  your 
^^  self-same  devoted  old  slave;  and  have  repeatedly  made 
<'  known  my  ntuation  to  your  wife,  probably  she  has  forgot- 
<<  tai  to  mention  it  to  you.*"    She  then  says:  <*  No  one  has 
'<  informed  me  of  it ;  but,  since  such  is  the  case  as  you  state, 
*<  I  fcNTgive  you.'"    Then  laughing  heartily,  she  pelts  the 
woman  with  some  kind  of  flower,  fruit,  or  her  oogfo/,  which 
the  latter  with  great  faith  takes  up,  and  either  eats  or  retains 
by  her.     Thus  they  continue  whirling  round  their  heads 
and  burning  incense ;  and  during  the  ceremony,  those  who 
desire  any  thing,  state  their  wishes :  such  as,  ihquire  whe- 
ther their  friends  at  such  or  such  a  place  are  in  good  health 
or  not,  and  when  they  intend  returning  k.  or,  whether  they 
are  unwell ;  and  if  so,  whether  their  disease  is  that  of  the 
shadow  of  a  demon  having  fallen  upon  than,  or  is  a  corpo- 
real affection.  According  to  the  advice  of  the  fairy-woman, 
the  inquirers  employ  the  remedies  prescribed,  with  a  firm 
beUef  tn  their  efficacy.     Smne  of  the  females  who  venerate 
these  fairy^women,  at  the  time  of  their  whirling  their  heads 
wave  a  moorch'htU  or  a  handkerchief  over  them,  or  cool 
them  by  fanning.     Scxnetimes  the  fairy-women  beii^  griii. 
tified,  give  a  little  of  the  refuse,  &c.  to  their  believers  to 
eat;  who,  on  partaking  of  it,  likeirise  perchance  become 
intoxicated,  and  commence  swinging  their  heads  for  a  while 
and  lay  themselves  down ;  after  a  few  minutes,  they  awake 
and  sit  up.     The  object  of  the  fairy-women  in  moving  their 
heads  about,   is  merely  to  exhibit  before  other  females, 
their  powers  of  working  miracles,  in  order  to  strengthen 
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fidth  in  them.    They  never  perform  it  in  presence 
of  meo. 

Sensible  and  respectable  women  not  only  do  not  sanction 
Buch  ceremonies  being  performed,  but  consider  it  im- 
proper even  to  witness  them. 

Scgnetimes,  women  who  desire  something,  or  those  pos- 
sessed of  devils,  instead  of  going  to  the  fairy-woman^s 
aVhara,  wemd  for  her  to  their  own  houses,  and  give  her  the 
flower-tray  (vide  p.  884),  when  she  sits  on  it  and  whirls 
hersdyr,  as  well  as  causes  the  woman  beset  with  the  demon 
to  whirl)  as  before  described,  and  replies  to  the  questions 
put  to  her  by  those  who  desire  to  know  any  thing,  and 
make  arranganents  regarding  the  majiway  kay  HUmqs  or 
nahawns. 

The  maywoff  ka  tubuq  (fruit-tray)  is  as  follows.  They 
{dace  on  t^fursh  bH  kinds  of  fruits  fresh  and  dried,  sixteen 
dishes  of  meetha  polaoo,  sixteen  small  earthen  jugs  digooT- 
shurbutf  seventeen  earthen  plates  oiVheer^  seventeen  earthen 
pots  of  milk,  shurbut,  poareeanf  two  large  platters  of  iU 
and  rice  soaked  in  syrup  made  of  goor  (or  coarte  sugar),  into 
whidi  they  put  Vhopra^  almonds  and  dates  sliced,  Imd 
poppy-seed,  flowers,  mndul^  pansooparee ;  a  mtMhroo,  or 
eoaaee  eexoTj  or  a  tuhngoj  and  a  red  damneef  a  ckolesy  a 
nuqdag  ka  joray  or  green  bungreeans,  and  a  pair  of  shoes, 
together  with  some  rupees,  and  dt  up  aU  night  singing  and 
playing,  the  fairy-woman  moving  her  head  as  before  de- 
tailed, p.  886. 

Early  on  the  morning  following,  the  fairy-woman,  after 
repeating  the  names  of  all  the  fairies,*  perfoHns  9{fdah 

*  By  way  of  specimens  of  the  names  of  fairies,  and  to  exhibit  the 
foolishness  of  these  women,  this  teacher  of  A.  B.  C.  will  here  insert 
the  names  of  a  few  of  them ;  e.y.  red  fairy,  green  fairy,  yellow  fairy, 
earthy  fairy,  fiery  fairy,  tiger  fairy,  hoor  (a  virgin  of  Paradbe)  fairy, 
emerald  fairy,  diamond  fairy,  and  so  forth. 

«C« 
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(prostration),  and  takes  a  few  of  >  the  above  fruits,  and  a 
little  of  all  the  other  articles,  with  all  the  green  btmgreeaas^ 
puts  them  on  a  large  platter,  covers  them  over  with  a  hoas- 
90om  (red  or  saffron-coloured)  handkerchief,  and  takes  them 
to  the  bank  of  some  river  or  tank,  8ec.  ;  and  there  deposits 
them  as  the  share  of  the  fairies.  After  which  she  distri- 
butes, by  way  of  a  sacred  relic,  a  little  of  every  thing  to  all 
present,  and  walks  off  home  with  the  remainder,  together 
with  the  suit  of  clothes. 

The  fairy-woman'^s  nahoum  is  as  follows.  They  take 
seven  new  earthen  pots,  fill  them  with  the  water  of  seven  or 
nine  wells,  put  into  them  a  few  of  the  leaves  of  seven  or 
nine  species  of  trees,  and  having  spread  a  red  (kooasoom) 
coloured  handkerchief  over  each,  set  them  aside.  They 
then  seat  the  woman  beset  with  the  fairy  on  a  stool,  and 
while  four  women  hold  a  A?ao««oom-coloured  handkerchief  by 
way  of  a  canopy  over  the  patient'^s  head,  the  fairy-woman 
with  her  own  hands  pours  the  water  contained  in  the  pots 
through  the  canopy  on  her ;  she  also  divides  the  limes  as 
before  described,  p.  883. 

That  done,  she  takes  her  to  the  brink  of  some  tank, 
river,  &c.,  and  there  bathes  her.  During  the  performance 
of  this  ceremony  some  one  of  the  fairies  descends  on  the 
fairy-woman,  who,  becoming  in  consequence  beset  by  her, 
commences  swinging  in  a  standing  position;  and,  while 
women,  in  rapid  succession  fill  smaller  earthen  pots  with 
water  out  of  the  larger  ones  and  hand  to  her,  she  pouring 
it  on  the  affected  individual,  calls  out  to  herself,  <*  Catch 
<<  hxAd  of  the  polluted  shadow  that  is  upon  her,  bind  it, 
^*  and  banish  it  to  Mount  Qaf  *,  and  imprison  it  there  and 
^^  bum  it  to  ashes.*"    At  such  a  critical  juncture,  should 


*  Mount  Qaf.     A  fabulous  mouDtain.     Vide  Glossary, 
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the  women  be  tardy  in  handing  her  the  water,  she  starts 
them  in  the  face,  and  in  a  peremptory  tone  remarks,  ^^  O 
*^  je  mifortunates,*  (or  wretches),  what  evils  have  come 
^  upon  you  ?  I  shall  entirely  annihilate  you.  Give  water 
quickly.  I  shall  beat  immediately  with  shoes  the  pol- 
luted wretch  that  is  upon  her,  and  exterminate  it  ^  At 
such  language  these  women  become  dreadfully  terrified, 
and  hand  to  her  the  water  as  fast  as  they  can;  when  she, 
having  poured  water  sufficiently,  according  to  her  wishes, 
repeats  the  names  of  some  of  the  demons,  fairies,  &c.,  blows 
upon  her,  and  putting  a  dry  suit  of  clothes  on  her,  waves  a 
black  cock  or  hen,  &c.  over  her,  and  gives  it  away  as  a 
sacrifice  for  her  welfare.  The  fairy- woman  then  takes 
three  different  coloured  silk  or  cotton  thread,  either  plain 
or  twisted,  and  forms  gunda,  that  is,  she  forms  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  knots  on  it  The  Mobllas  or  Seeanas  in 
making  each  knot,  read  some  incantation  or  other  over  it, 
and  blow  upon  it ;  and  when  finished,  it  is  fastened  to  the 
neck  or  upper  arm  of  the  patient ;  but  these  fairy^women 
are  an  illiterate  class  of  people;  many  of  them  do  not  so 
much  as  know  the  name  of  God^  Having  merely  made  the 
knots  on  the  thread,  they  tie  them  on,  and  depart  with  the 
money,  &c. 

.  During  the  performance  of  the  various  ceremonies  above^ 
mentioned,  the  fairy-woman  holds  a  cane  in  her  hand;  either 
ooe  that  is  ornamented  by  having  slips  of  silver-leaf,  &c; 
wound  round  it,  or  plain.  On  the  ttibuq-dsLy  she  places  it 
before  her,  and  every  now  and  then  fumigates  it  with  the 
smoke  of  benjamin,  occasionally  observing  to  the  bystanders 
that  the  cane  appertains  to  the  fairies. 

Of  late  years,  young  men  have  also  commenced  this  prac- 


*  A  term  used  reproachfully. 
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tice,  pretending  that  fairies  beset  them  likewise,  and  whir- 
ling their  heads  as  above-mentioned,  contrive  to  make 
money.  Nay,  I  have  heard,  that  they  even,  by  various 
stratagems  under  this  assumed  practice,  defile  other  men'^s 
wives.     They  are  a  disreputable  set. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Concerning  the  art  of  detecting  thieves. 

There  are  a  few  excellent  contrivances  for  this  purpose, 
by  having  recourse  to  which  thieves  are  induced  through 
fear  to  deliver  up  stolen  property. 

When  a  person^s  property  is  stolen  he  sends  for  a  thief- 
catcher  ;  and  should  he  suspect  any  particular  individual, 
he  assembles  together  a  few  of  his  neighbours  along  with 
that  person.  Then  the  thief-catcher  having  besmeared  the 
floor  of  an  apartment  with  yellow  or  red  ochre  or  cow-dung, 
and  sketched  thereon  a  hideous  figure  of  prodigious  size, 
selecting  any  one  from  among  those  employed  in  the  cast- 
ing out  of  devils  (p.  329),  giving  it  four  frightful  faces 
(p.  830,  pi.  no.  3),  he  places  a  handmill  in  the  centre  of  it, 
having  previously  rubbed  some  assafoetida  about  the  centre 
betwixt  the  two  stones.  The  upper  stone  of  the  mill  is  placed 
obliquely,  resting  on  the  pin  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  one, 
or  some  cloth  or  flax  is  wound  round  the  pin,  about  the 
distance  of  a  finger  or  two  from  the  top,  and  on  this  the 
upper  stone  rests,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  suspended  in  the 
air  and  not  resting  on  any  thing.  He  places  near  the  mill 
a  few  fruits,  &c.  bums  frankincense,  and  places  thereon  a 
lighted  lamp,  made  by  burning  oil  in  a  human  skull-cap. 
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He  then  desire^  the  men  and  womai  to  go  one  by  one  into 
the  room,  touch  the  centre  of  the  mill,  and  return  to  him  ; 
adding,  that  should  none  among  them  be  the  thief,  they 
need  not  hesitate  in  so  doing ;  observing,  **  Behold,  by  the 
**  power  of  my  science  the  stope  is  suspended.  Whoever  is 
^^  the  thief,  his  hand  will  be  caught  between  the  stones,  and 
'^  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  extricate  it.  Nay, 
^^  the  chances  are,  the  upper  stone  will  fall  and  crush  his 
*^  hand  to  atoms.^  While  they  do  this,  the  thief-catcher 
sits  in  a  place  by  himself;  and  as  each  individual  comes  to 
him,  he  smells  his  hand,  to  ascertain  whether  it  have  the 
odour  of  assafcetida,  and  then  sends  him  away  to  a  separate 
apartment,  that  they  may  have  no  communication  with 
each  other.  He  who  is  the  guilty  person,  through  fear  of 
being  detected,  will  not  cm  any  account  touch  it ;  conse- 
quently his  hand  will  not  smell  of  assafoetida,  and  he  must 
be  set  do¥m  for  the  thief.  The  operator  then  takes  him 
aside,  and  tells  him  privately,  *'  I  swear  that  I  will  not 
expose  you,  provided  you  deliver  up  the  article  to  me, 
and  your  honour  will  remain  wholly  unimpeached.*"  In 
consequence  of  which,  should  it  be  a  reputable  man,  he 
will  inunediately  confess  it  and  deliver  up  the  stolen  goods  ; 
if  the  reverse,  he  will  deny  having  taken  it  and  not  give 
it  up. 

A  second  contrivance  is  as  follows :  The  thief-catcher 
having  besmeared  an  apartment  as  above  stated,  places 
therein  a  couple  of  human  skulls,  one  filled  with  milk, 
the  other  with  ahurbut^  makes  an  image  with  flour  paste 
and  places  a  lamp  upon  its  head,  and  deposits  a  few  species 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  front  of  it,  and  thrusts  as  many 
small  sticks  as  there  are  persons  present  into  the  body  of 
the  doll ;  then  calling  the  people  into  the  room,  he  sits 
moving  his  lips  as  if  in  the  act  of  profound  devotion ;  and 
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asking  each  his  name,  hands  to  him  a  stick  pulled  out  of 
the  body,  saying,  "  Whoever  is  the  thief,  his  stick  will 
"  undoubtedly  grow  in  length.*"  He  then  directs  them  to 
go  out  and  stand  apart  from  one  another,  and  after  a  little 
while  to  return  to  him.  On  their  return  he  measures  each 
one*s  stick  with  one  of  the  standard  length  in  his  own  pos- 
session,  and  finds  that  the  person  who  is  the  thief,  through 
fear  of  its  increasing  in  length,  has  broken  off  a  piece  of 
his,  in  which  case  he  may  unquestionably  be  considered  the 
culprit. 

But  the  most  effectual  way  of  catcliing  theives  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  two  left  hand  squares  of  the  subjoined  magic- 
square  write  the  name  of  the  persons  present,  with  those 
of  their  fathers ;  thus : 


Such  a  one. 


the  son  of 
feuoh  a  one. 


43 


43 


43 


43 


each  one^s  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper ;  fold  them  up  and 
enclose  them  in  bolusses  made  of  wheat  flour.  Put  fresh 
water  into  a  loia^  and  throw  all  the  boluses  at  once  into  it. 
The  ticket  of  the  thief  will  come  up  and  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

Or,  if  the  following  diagram  be  sketched  on  an  egg  and 
buried  in  a  grave,  the  abdomen  of  the  individual  who  has 
stolen  will  swell,  and  remain  so,  until  the  egg  is  taken  out 
of  the  earth.  In  the  square  is  to  be  written,  "  May  the 
"  belly  of  him  who  is  the  thief,  through  the  influence  of  this 
«  diagram,  swell.'' 
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O  BooddoohJ  grant  that  the  abdomen 
of  him  who  has  stolen  the  property  may 
twell  by  the  uifluence  of  this  diagram. 
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The  fcdlowing  verse  of  the  QoTa/n^  if  written  on  a  green 
lime  and  burnt  in  the  fire  or  buried  in  the  earth,  will  cause 
the  ruin  of  the  thief.  Rather  than  that  he  should  meet 
with  so  great  a  calamity,  he  will  deliver  up  the  stolen  pro- 
perty. The  verse  translated,  signifies,  "  Afterwards  he 
<<  causeth  him  to  die,  and  layeth  him  in  the  grave ;  here- 
<<  after,  when  it  shall  please  him,  he  shall  raise  him  to 
**  life.  Assuredly.  He  hath  not  hitherto  fully  performed 
<<  what  Grod  hath  commanded  him.  Let  man  consider  his 
<<  food,  in  what  manner  it  is  provided.  We  pour  down 
**  water  by  showers ;  afterwards  we  cleave  the  earth  in 
**  clefts,  and  we  cause  com  to  spring  forth  therein.'** — 
Salens  Qfiran^  Edit.  1825,  chap.  Ixxx.  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

Again,  if  the  same  verse,  on  his  delivering  up  the  pro- 
perty, be  read  over  some  water,  the  latter  breathed  upon 
and  given  to  the  thief  to  drink,  all  his  affliction  and  misery 
will  vanish. 

Or,  two  persons  are  to  support  a  goglet,  by  the  points  of 
their  right  fore-fingers  applied  to  the  projecting  ring  at  the 
bottom  of  its  neck,  on  which  is  to  be  previously  written  the 
names  of  the  persons  one  by  one,  and  the  Soora^e-Eeaseen 
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read  once  over  it,  from  the  oommencement  to  the  part  where 
it  saith,  <<  and  he  said,  that  my  peojde  knew .  how  merciful 
"  Grod  hath  been  unto  me,  for  he  hath  highly  honoured 
"  me.'' — {SaUs  Qoran^  chap,  xxxvi.  p.  502  to  bottom  of 
p.  304.  Ed.  1825.) 

When  the  name  of  the  individual  who  is  the  thief  happens 
to  be  on  it,  it  will  undoubtedly  vft)rate  from  side  to  side. 

A  certain  method,  which  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes, 
is  this.  They  apply  some  of  any  kind  of  lamp-black  to  the 
bottom  of  a  kuaund  ka  kutora  ;*  and  having  assembled  a 
parcel  of  boys,  direct  them  to  place  their  hands,  one  by  one, 
upon  it.  Whatever  boy  it  may  be,  on  the  placing  of  whose 
hands  the  cup  begins  to  move,  the  thief-catcher  keeps  his 
hands  upon  those  of  the  boy,  and  says,  **  May  the  cup 
<<  move  towards  him  who  is  the  thief;  or,  may  it  go  to  the 
^^  place  where  the  property  is  concealed  -^  and  there  is  i^o 
doubt,  but  it  will  happen  as  he  wishes. 

To  try  the  experimaat,  this  teacher  of  the  alphabet  had 
it  performed  at  his  own  house,  when  a  girl  had  taken  his 
sister's  nutK^  hid  it  in  Sijam  (drinking  cup),  and  covered  it 
with  a  khwancha  (a  small  tray).  On  his  sister's  mentioning 
to  him  the  circumstance  of  her  nuth''  having  been  stolen, 
and  requesting  him  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  thief,  h^ 
assembled  a  few  boys,  and  having  applied  a  little  lamp-Uack 
to  the  bottom  of  a  cup,  he  got  them  to  place  their  hands  on 
it  On  one  of  them  so  doing  the  cup  began  to  move,  when 
he  desired  it  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  thief,  and  imme- 
diately it  proceeded  to  the  water-closet,  where  they  found 
the  girl  hid.  He  then  desired  it  to  proceed  to  the  spot 
where  the  nuM  was  concealed,  and  it  went  straight  to  the 
ci:^  in  which  the  nutV  was  hidden,  and  there  remained 

*  A  bell-metal  cup ;  from kuiuftd,  bell-metal,  and  Autora,  a  cup. 
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stationary.  Many  will  doubtless  not  credit  this ;  but  the 
author  can  only  say,  tha^  h^  has  -stated  just  what  he  had 
performed  at  his  own  house  and  been  an  eye-witness  to. 
People  may  either  believe  it  or  not,  as  they  please. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Concerning  travelling.* 

They  say,  that  on  the  day  of  starting  on  a  journey,  the 
Rijat-oal-gybf  should  not  be  in  front  of  the  traveller,  nor 
OD  his  right,  but  either  behind  or  to  his  left.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  traveller  will  meet  with  much  distress,  have 
to  endure  many  hardships  and  privations,  and  have  his 
property  stolen. 

RijaUooUgyb  is  also  named  Murdan-ooUgyb.  These  are 
a  class  of  people  who  are  mounted  on  clouds,  and  remain 
together  each  day  in  a  different  part  of  the  hemisphere. 

Some  astrologers  say,  that  there  is  a  planet  named 
SkookooT-e-YUdooXj  which  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  that  if 
a  traveller  has  him  either  in  front  or  to  the  right  of  him, 
he  will  suffer  distress,  as  above  stated. 

The  RiJal'Ool-gyb  takes  up  his  abode  in  different  places 
on  different  days  of  the  month  ;  to  ascertain  nAiich,  tables, 
couplets,  and  hemistiches  are  made  use  of.  From  among 
these  I  have  selected  and  described  below  three  tables,  a  cou- 
plet, and  a  hemistich,  that  it  may  the  more  readily  be  com- 
prehended. The  first  table  is  the  one  in  most  general  use. 


•  Note,     ride  page  275. 

t  Rijai'ool-gyb,  is  an  invisible  being  which  moves  in  a  circular 
orbit  round  the  world.  On  different  days  hit ' station ii  in  dHl^reiit 
places.  His  influence  on  each  day  is  especially  exerted  during  nine 
ghurrees  (or  three  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes),  at  the  close  of  that 
Hihy  or  lun^  day ;  and,  in  that  interval,  it  is  unfortunate  to  begin  a 
journey. — Shak.  Hinduat.  Diet. 
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There  is  also  a  couplet  made  use  of  to  retain  the  above 
in  one^s  recollection,  vix. 

East,  on  Saturday  and  Monday ;  on  Friday  and  Sunday,  West ; 
On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  North ;  on  Thursday,  South  addrest. 
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To  ascertain  the  station  of  the  RijaUool-gyby  some  have 
recourse  to  a  misra  (hemistich).  The  letters  which  com^- 
pose  it,  stand  for  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  They 
are,ENJ6  BAMsh,  KNJG  B  M  sh,  repeated  twice, 
so  as  to  form  words  which  are  pronounced 

Kunujgin  hamshin^  kunujgin  bimushy 
Kunujgin  bamshin^  ktmujgin  bimush. 

The    1st  letter  E  stands  for  S.E. 

2d    ......  N S.W. 

3d    J   South. 

4th  G West. 

6th  B N.W. 

6th  A N.E. 

7th  M East 

8th  sh  North. 

9th  K S.E. 

10th  N S-W. 
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The  11th  letter  J  stands  for South. 

12th    G West. 

18th B N.W. 

14th  M N.E. 

15th sh East. 

16tb  K North. 

17th  N S.E. 

18th  J S.W. 

19th  6  .....,„ South. 

20th  B  West. 

21st   A N.W. 

22(1    M N.E. 

2Sd    ......  sh East. 

24th  K North. 

«6th  N S.E. 

26th  ......  J S.W. 

27th  G South. 

28th  B West. 

S9th M N.W. 

aOth  sh N.E. 

If  a  person  wish  to  proceed  on  a  journey  on  a  Saturday, 
be  is  to  eat  fish  previous  to  starting  ;  for  his  wishes  in  that 
case  will  soon  be  accomplished.  If  on  a  Sunday,  should 
he  eat  betel-leaf  before  his  departure,  all  his  undertakings 
will  prosper.  If  on  a  Monday,  should  he  look  into  a 
mirror,  he  will  speedily  obtain  wealth.  If  on  a  Tuesday, 
should  he  eat  coriander  seed,  every  thing  will  happen 
agreeably  tq  his  wishes.  If  on  a  Wednesday,  should  he  e&t 
duhee  (curdled  milk),  he  will  return  home  in  good  health  and 
with  a  large  fortune.  If  on  a  Thursday,  should  he  eat  goot 
iJaggreej  or  raw  sugar),  he  will  return  with  plenty  of  gooda 
and  chattels.  If  on  a  Friday,  should  he  eat  dressed  meat,  he 
will  return  with  abundance  of  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

2n 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


The  hour  and  day  of  the  month  most  propitious  for  the  tmdertalcing 
of  any  particular  businesB. 

In  every  month  there  are  seven  evil  dayE,  on  which  no 
good  vtxek  is  on  any  consideraUon  to  be  commenced. 


ttan  «•  Scite  EtU   \ 
gold   wtk    i>    lab* 

3d 

5th 

13tb 

Ifith 

8tlt 

S4th 

85th 

Others  say  that  in  every  mcmth  in  the  year  there  are  two 
evil  days.     Vide  the  annexed  table. 
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Some,  dispensing  with  the  above  tables,  count  the  days 
of  the  month  on  their  fingers,  beginning  with  the  little 
finger,  considering  it  as  1,  the  ring  finger  S,  the  middle  3, 
the  fore-finger  4,  the  thumb  5 ;  the  little,  again,  as  6,  and 
so  forth.  The  dates  that  happen  to  fall  on  the  middle 
finger  are  considered  evil.  There  are  altogether  six  which 
fall  on  it,  viz. 


13th 


28th 


Of  the  days  of  the  week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  are  esteemed  good  and  auspicious;  the 
others  evil. 

As  to  the  qualities  of  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  tliey 
have  already  been  detailed  in  a  table  contained  in  the 
chapter  treating  of  the  birth  and  naming  of  children,  (p. 
18.  and  20.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Concerning  the  measuring  for,  and  wearing  of  new  clothes ;  the  keep- 
ing of  the  beard,  mustachios,  hair  of  the  head,  &c. ;  the  custom  of 
bathing  and  shaving ;  and  of  eating  and  drinking,  &c. 

If  a  person  have  his  measure  taken  for  new  clothes  on  a 
Sunday,  he  will  be  sorrowful  and  crying.  If  on  a  Monday, 
he  will  have  ample  food  and  provisions.  If  on  a  Tuesday, 
his  clothes  will  be  burnt.  If  on  a  Wednesday,  he  will  enjoy 
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happiness  and  tranquillity.  If  on  a  Thursday,  it  will  be 
good  and  propitious.  If  on  a  Friday,  it  will  be  well.  If 
on  a  Saturday,  he  will  experience  numerous  troubles  and 
misfortunes. 

If  one  put  on  a  suit  of  new  clothes  on  a  Sunday,  he  will 
experience  happiness  and  ease.  If  on  a  Monday,  his  clothes 
will  tear.  If  on  a  Tuesday,  even  if  he  stand  in  water  his 
clothes  will  catch  fire.  If  on  a  Wednesday,  he  will  readily 
obtain  a  new  suit.  If  on  a  Thursday,  his  dress  will  appear 
neat  and  elegant.  If  on  a  Friday,  as  long  as  tlie  suit  re- 
mains new  he  will  remain  happy  and  delighted.  If  on  a 
Saturday,  he  will  be  taken  ilL 

If  a  person  put  on  a  suit  of  new  clothes  in  the  morning, 
he  will  become  wealthy  and  fortunate.  If  at  noon,  it  will 
appear  elegant.  If  at  about  sunset,  he  will  become  wretched - 
If  in  the  evening,  he  will  continue  ill. 

The  eezar  should  not  extend  in  length  below  the  ankle- 
joint.  The  jama  should  reach  down  to  a  little  above  the 
bottom  of  the  eezar.  The  pugree  should  be  tied,  and  the 
two  shumlas,  (or  ends),  left  waving  behind.  Some,  however, 
have  the  latter  dangling  on  the  right  or  left  side.  The 
beard  should  be  preserved  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  fist  in 
length.  The  mustachios  should  either  be  cropped  or  shaved 
off  clean. 

In  the  huddeea  it  is  stated  that,  should  a  person  not  pre- 
serve his  beard,  he  will  rise  at  the  day  of  judgment  with  a 
black  face  like  that  of  a  hog ;  and  if  a  person  keep  mus- 
tachios of  such  length  that  in  the  act  of  drinking  he  wet 
them,  the  water  of  the  howze-kowsur*  will  be  denied  him, 
and  the  hairs  of  them  will  on  the  last  day  become  like  so 
many  spits;  so  that,  if  he  attempt  to  make  sijdahy  they 

*  Howz-e'Kowsur^  a  fountain  in  Paradise. 
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will  prevent  him  ;  and  should  he,  notwithstanding,  bend  his 
head,  his  forehead  will  not  reach  the  ground.  It  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  prune  the  hair  over  the  lips.  To  remove  the 
hair  in  the  armpits  and  under  the  navel,  to  circumcise, 
and  to  pare  the  nails,  are  five  things  enjoined  by  Ibraheem 
(may  God  reward  him  !),  but  which  our  Prophet  has  not 
imsisted  upon.  To  preserve  the  hair  over  the  whole  body 
is  mxmnut ;  but  to  do  so  on  a  quarter  or  half  the  head  is 
improper'. 

Of  Gosooi^  or  Bathing ;  i.  e.  simply  Washing ;  not  in- 
duding  the  four  Gosools  (Baths  or  Purifications^  p.  59.) 
which  are  of  divine  command. 

If  a  person  bathe  on  a  Sunday,  he  will  experience  af- 
fliction«  If  on  a  Monday,  his  property  will  increase.  If 
on  a  Tuesday,  he  will  labour  under  anxiety  of  mind.  If 
on  a  Wednesday,  he  will  increase  in  beauty.  If  on  a 
Thursday,  his  property  will  increase.  If  on  a  Friday,  all 
his  sins  will  be  forgiven  him.  If  on  a  Saturday,  all  his 
ailments  will  be  removed. 

For  Shaving^  four  days  of  the  week  are  preferable  to  the 
rest,  viz.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays ; 
the  other  three  are  evil  and  inauspicious. 

lihe  flesh  of  certain  animals  is  lawful,  whilst  that  of 
others  unlawful  (or  food. 

In  the  Kunz-ool-dtmaeq  and  Shurra  toay-qaeea  it  is 
written,  that  among  Quadrupeds:  1.  The  flesh  of  those 
that  are  cloven-footed,  that  chew  the  cud  and  are  not  beasts 
of  prey,  is  lawful  food ;  such  as  the  flesh  of  the  sheep,  goat, 
deer,  antelope,  hare,  rabbit,  cow,  bull,  female  or  male 
bufialo,  &c.  S.  Those  which  are  neither  cloven-footed  nor 
chew  the  cud  are  unlawful ;  for  example,  the  jackass,  &c. 
3.  Others,  which  though  cloven-footed  do  not  chew  the  cud, 
having  canine  teeth  (or  tusks),  or  those  which  merely  have 
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canine  teeth,  are  unlawful;  for  instance,   the  hog,  wolf, 
jackal,  tiger,  bear,  hyaena,  and  the  like. 

Although  Eemam-Azum  (lit  the  great  Eemam  or 
priest),  named  Aboo  Huneefa*  of  Coofee,  has  pronounced 
the  flesh  of  the  horse  unlawful,  his  disciples  have  decided  it 
to  be  the  reverse ;  therefore  some,  conceiving  it  mukrooy'f' 
partake  of  it ;  while  the  generality  of  people  esteeming  it 
unlawful,  do  not  eat  it. 

Of  Birds,  all  those  that  seize  their  prey  with  the  claws, 
or  wound  them  with  their  bills,  are  unlawful:  e.g.  the 
shikra  (hawk) ;  hhyree  (a  species  of  hawk);  hax  (falcon)  ; 
the  kite,  crow,  vulture,  bat,  king-crow,  owl,  &c.  Such  as 
d^  not  seize  their  prey  with  the  claws,  but  pick  up  their 
fojd  with  the  bill,  are  lawful ;  such  as,  the  hugla  (paddy- 
bir  J),  duck,  peacock,  partridge,  quail,  goose,  snipe,  dove, 
pigeon,  &c.     Locusts  are  proper  for  eating. 

With  respect  to  creeping  things,  all  are  unlawful ;  as 
scorpions,  snakes,  earth-worms,  &c. 

Of  those  that  live  in  water,  all  are  unlawful,  with  the 
following  exceptions ;  viz.  fish  that  have  scales,  and  a  few 
without  scales  (such  as  ham^  tumboo^  kutfhuma^  &c.  which 
are  mukroo)^  and  which  do  not  weigh  less  than  a  dirmm^ 
nor  more  than  a  mun  \  and  a-half.  The  rest  (not  answering 
these  conditions)  are  unlawful ;  such  as  alligators,  turtles, 
frogs,  crabs,  &c.  Shrimps  however  are  only  mukroo,  and 
may  be  eaten. 

Fish  found  dead  in  the  water  is  unlawful ;  but,  if  it  be 


•  The  founder  of  the  principal  of  the  four  sects  of  Moosulinans  called 
the  Huncfites.     Vide  page  244. 

t  Mukroo,  lit.  abominable ;  but  it  refers  here  to  anything  which  the 

Prophet  abstained  from  Iiimself,  yet  did  not  interdict  to  others. 

t  The  mtm  or  maund  here  alluded  to  is  equal  to  forty  seers  or  eighty 
pounds. 
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taken  out  alive  and  die  afterwards,  the  act  of  taking  it  out 
is  equivalent  to  its  zoobuh.  (Vide  Gloss.) 

Drink.  To  drink  ahurab  (wine),  ganjay  hhung^  tarecj 
afeem  (opium),  mudttdj  ChurSy  boza  (or  fermented  liquors), 
fiM[/EX>n,*  and  many  other  such  intoxicating  liquors,  is  un- 
lawful. 

If  hogVlard,  however,  or  any  other  of  the  prohibited 
articles  be  used  as  medicine  in  diseases,  and  prescribed  by  a 
physician^  when  in  his  opinion  the  patient  cannot  survive 
without  them,  it  is  then  lawful  to  have  recourse  to  them ; 
but  not  otherwise. 

Water  should  not  be  drank  in  a  standing  position,  except 
in  three  cases :  t^.  the  water  of  zun^zum  (p.  61.),  8ibbelr''\' 
water  (p.  223.),  and  the  water  used  for  wuzoo.  (p.  74.) 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Concerning  the  affording  consolation  to  the  sick  on  his  death-bed,  and 

the  shrouding  and  burial  of  the  dead. 

Four  or  five  days  previous  to  a  sick  man's  approaching 
his  dissolution,  he  makes  out  a  tauseeqa  (i.  e.  a  bond  or 
written  agreement),  or  a  tauseeut-ndma  (or  will),  in  favour 
of  his  son  or  any  other  person,  in  presence  of  two  or  more 
witnesses,  and  either  delivers  it  to  others  or  retains  it  by 
him.     In  it  he  likewise  appoints  his  executor.^ 

When  about  to  expire,  any  learned  reader  of  the  Qfn'an 


*  F'ide  Glossary  for  the  particulars  of  these, 
t  Water  offered  at  any  time,  gratis  (p.  223)  to  any  person,  dispensed 
^  in  the  name  of  God." 

t  Moosulmans  only  require  one  executor. 
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is  to  be  sent  for,  and  requested  to  repeat  with  a  loud  \oice 
the  Soora-^Afaseeny  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  the  man,  by 
the  hearing  of  its  sound,  may  experience  an  easy  eoneen- 
tratioD.*  It  is  said,  that  when  the  spirit  was  commanded 
to  enter  the  body  of  his  hoUness  Adaraj(the  peace  of  Grod  be 
with  him  !),  the  soul  haying  looked  into  it  once,  observed, 
*^  this  is  a  bad  and  dark  place  and  unworthy  of  me;  it  is 
^^  impossible  I  can  inhabit  it.^  Then  the  just  and  most 
holy  God  illuminated  the  body  of  Adam  with  '<  lamps  of 
^^  light,^  and  commanded  the  spkit  to  re-enter.  It  went  in 
a  second  time,  beheld  the  light,  and  saw  the  whole  dwelling; 
and  said :  '*  There  is  no  pleasing  sound  here  for  me  to  listen 
"  to.*"  It  is  generally  understood  from  the  best  works  df 
the  mystics  of  the  East,  that  it  was  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  Almighty  created  music.  The  holy  spirit 
on  hearing  the  sound  of  this  music  became  so  delighted, 
that  it  entered  Adam^s  body.  Commentators  on  the  Q,wan^ 
expositors  of  the  Htcddees^  and  divines  have  written,  that 
that  sound  resembled  that  produced  by  the  repeating  of  the 
Soara-e-yaseen ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  U>  read  at  the 
hour  of  death  the  Soont-e^tueenj  for  the  purpose  of  tran- 
quillizing the  soul. 

The  Ktthn€he-tyed>i  as  well  as  die  KtUma^shuhaduij 
are  also  read  with  an  audible  voice  by  those  present  They 
do  not  require  the  patient  to  read  them  himself,  as  at  such 
a  time  he  is  in  a  distressing  situation,  and  not  in  a  fit  state 
of  mind  to  repeat  the  kulma.  Most  people  lie  insensible 
and  cannot  even  speak,  but  the  pious  retain  their  mental 
faculties  and  converse  till  the  very  last. 

The  following  is  a  most  serious  religious  rule  (lit.  ded- 


•  Or  death;  for  they  conceive  that  the  living  principles  of  the 
whole  system  become  concentrated  and  shut  up  in  the  head ;  when 
death  is  the  consequence. 
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sion),  amongst  us ;  viz,  that  if  a  person  desire  the  patient  to 
repeat  the  ktUmay  and  the  sick  man  expire  without  being 
able  to  do  so,  his  faith  is  considered  dubious ;  whilst  the 
man  who  directed  him  so  to  do,  thereby  incurs  guilt.  It  is 
therefore  best,  that  the  Mtters-by  read  it,  in  anticipation  of 
the  hope  that  the  sick  man,  by  hearing  the  sound  of  it,  may 
bring  it  to  his  reooUection,  and  repeat  it  either  aloud  or  in 
his  own  mind. 

In  genera],  when  a  person  is  'On  the  point  of  death,  they 
pour  Mhurhut  made  of  sugar,  &c.  down  his  throat,  to  faci- 
litate the  exit  cf  the  vital  spark ;  and  some  among  the  great 
substitute,  though  rarely,  the  water  of  the  xumxHm  (vide 
note  p.  61). 

The  moment  the  spirit  has  fled  the  mouth  is  elosed ; 
because,  if  left  open,  it  would  present  a  disagreeable  spec- 
4acle.  The  two  great  toes  are  brought  in  contact  and  fast- 
ened together  with  a  thin  slip  of  cloth,  to  prevent  the  legs 
remaining  apart.  They  bum  ood  or  ood-buttee  near  the 
corpse.  Should  the  individual  have  died  in  the  evening, 
ihe  shrouding  and  burial  takes  place  bef(H«  midnight :  if 
he  die  at  a  later  hour,  or  should  the  articles  required  not  be 
procurable  at  that  late  hour,  he  is  buried  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  sooner  the  sepulchral  rites  are  per- 
formed the  better ;  for  it  is  not  proper  to  keep  a  corpse 
long  in  the  house,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  he  was  a  good 
man,  tlie  sooner  he  is  buried  the  vaore  quickly  wiU  he  reach 
•heaven ;  if  a  bad  man,  he  should  be  speedily  buried,  in 
ordo"  that  his  unhappy  lot  may  not  fall  upon  others  in  the 
-house ;  as  also  that  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  may  not, 
l>y  beholding  the  corpse,  weep  too  much  or  go  without  food. 
There  are  male  and  female  gussalan  or  moorda-ghOi* 

*  Lit.  Bathers,  or  corpse-washers. 
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whose  province  it  is  to  wash  and  shroud  the  corpse  for  pay- 
ment. Sometimes,  however,  the  relatives  do  it  themselves. 
In  undertaking  the  operation  of  washing,  they  dig  a  hole 
in  the  earth  to  receive  the  water  used  in  the  process,  and 
prevent  its  spreading  over  a  large  surface,  as  some  men  and 
women  consider  it  bad  to  tread  on  such  water.  Then  they 
place  the  corpse  on  abed,  country-cot,  plank,  or  straw. 
Some  women,  who  are  particular  in  these  matters,  are  afraid 
even  to  venture  near  the  place  where  the  body  has  been 
washed.  Having  stripped  the  corpse  and  laid  it  on  its 
back,  with  its  head  to  the  East  and  feet  to  the  West,^  they 
cover  it  with  a  cloth  reaching,  if  it  be  a  man,  from  the  navel 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  if  a  woman,  extending  from  the 
chest  to  the  feet ;  and  wash  it  with  warm  or  with  cold  water. 
They  raise  the  body  gently  and  rub  the  abdomen  four  or 
five  times,  then  pour  plenty  of  water  and  wash  off  all  the 
dirt  and  filth  with  soap,  aeekaykaee,  or  reefha^  by  means 
of  flocks  of  cotton  or  cloth ;  after  which,  laying  the  body 
on  the  sides,  they  wash  them  ;  then  the  back,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body ;  but  gently^  because  life  having  but  just  de- 
parted, the  body  is  still  warm  and  not  insensible  to  pain. 
After  this  they  wash  and  clean  it  well,  so  that  no  offensive 
smell  may  remain.  They  never  throw  water  into  the  nostrils 
or  mouth,  but  clean  them  with  wet  wicks  of  cloth  or  cotton. 
After  that  they  perform  wuxoo  (p.  72.)  for  him ;  f .  e.  they 
wash  his  mouth,  the  two  upper  extremities  up  to  the  elbows, 
make  musah  (p.  73.)  on  his  head  and  throw  water  cm  his 
feet ;  these  latter  constituting  the  four  parts  of  the  wuxoo 
ceremony  ordered  by  God.  They  then  put  some  camphor 
and  bayr-kay  pdijf  with  water  into  a  new  large  earthen 


*  Towards  the  Kaaba. 

t  Leaves  of  the  bayr,  or  Indian  plum  tree.    (Zizyphus  jujube,  Lin.) 
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pot,  and  with  a  new  earthen  budhnee  they  take  out  water 
and  pour  it  three  times,  first  from  the  head  to  the  feet, 
then  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  feet,  lastly  from  the 
left  shoulder  to  the  feet  Every  time  that  a  hudhna  of 
water  is  poured,  the  kulma-^shuhadut  is  repeated,  either 
by  the  person  washing  or  by  another.  The  Kulma-eshu- 
hadut  is  as  follows ;  Ush-hudr^o-unna  la  U-laha  illaylaha 
wuhduhoo  la  shureeqti-duhoo  wo  ush-huddo-unna  Mohum^ 
mudun  abduhoo  wo  russoolluhoo :  that  is,  ^^  I  bear  wit- 
^  ness  that  there  is  no  God  save  Grod,  who  is  the  One  and 
^^  has  no  co-equal ;  and  I  bear  witness  that  Mohummud 
"  is  his  servant,  and  is  sent  from  him.^ 

These  ceremonies  conjoined  are  called  gosool  or  bathing.* 
Having  bathed  the  body  and  wiped  it  dry  with  a  new  piece 
of  cloth,  they  put  on  the  shroud.  The  kuffun,  or  shroud, 
consists  of  three  pieces  of  cloth  if  for  a  man,  and  five  if  for 
a  woman.     Those  for  men  comprise  1st.  a  loong  or  eezar^^ 


•  It  is  thus  described  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  "  The 
dead  body  of  a  Mussulman,  in  about  six  hours  after  life  is  extinct, 
''  is  placed  in  a  coffin  and  conveyed  to  the  place  of  burial,  with  parade 
'*  suited  to  the  rank  he  held  in  life.  A  tent  or  knanaut  (screen)  is 
pitched  in  a  convenient  place  where  water  is  available  near  the 
tomb,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  and  preparing  the  dead  body  for 
''  interment.  They  take  the  body  out  of  the  coffin  and  thoroughly 
''  bathe  it.  When  dry,  they  rub  pounded  camphor  on  the  hands,  feet, 
"  knees,  and  forehead,  these  parts  having,  in  the.  method  of  proetrat- 
"  ing  at  prayer,  daily  touched  the  ground.  The  body  is  then  wrapped 
"  neatly  in  a  winding-sheet  of  neat  calico,  on  which  has  been  written 
**  particular  chapters  of  the  Khoraun,  The  religious  man  generally 
**  prepares  his  own  winding-sheet,  keeping  it  always  ready,  and  occa- 
"  sionally  taking  out  the  monitor  to  add  another  verse  or  chapter,  as 
**  the  train  of  thought  may  have  urged  at  the  time." 

t  A  piece  of  cloth  extending  from  the  navel  to4he  ankles,  and  which 
is  torn  in  the  middle  up  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds.  The  two  divi- 
sions cover  the  legs  and  are  tucked  under  them  on  each  side ;  the 
upper  part  left  entire,  covers  the  forepart  of  the  pelvis.  The  sides 
are  tucked  under  on  each  side,  and  the  corners  tied  behind. 


« 
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reaching  from  the  navel  down  to  the  knees  or  ankle-jointsi. 
2d.  Called  a  qumeesj  koortaj  alfay  or  pyruhun;*  its 
length  is  from  the  neck  to  the  knees  or  ankles.  3d.  A 
luffdfay  or  sheet,  from  above  the  head  to  bek)w  the  feet. 
Women  have  two  additional  pieces  of  cloth ;  one  a  ^eena^ 
bund  (lit.  breast-band),  extending  from  the  arnip-pits  to 
above  the  ankle-joints ;  the  other  SLdamnee^  which  encircles 
the  head  once  and  has  its  two  ends  dangling  on  each  side. 

The  manner  of  shrouding  is  as  fidlows :  Having  placed 
the  shrouds  on  a  new  mat  and  fumigated  them  with  the 
smoke  of  benjamin^  and  applied  to  them  abeer^  uUuTj  or 
gooUab  (rose-water),  the  luffafa  is  spread  first  on  the  mat, 
over  it  the  loong  or  eezar^  and  above  that  the  (fumees ;  and 
on  the  latter  the  seena^und.  If  it  be  a  woman,  the  damnee 
is  kept  separate  and  tied  on  afterwards.  The  corpse  must 
be  carefully  brought  by  itself  from  the  place  where  it  was 
bathed,  and  laid  on  the  shrouds.  Soarma  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  eyes  with  a  tent  made  of  paper  rolled  up,  with  a 
cKkuUa  (ring),  or  with  a  pice^  and  camphor,  to  seven 
places ;  vix,  on  the  forehead  including  the  nose,  on  the 
palm^  of  the  hands,  on  the  knees  and  great  toes ;  after 
which  the  different  shrouds  are  to  be  properly  put  on  one 
after  another  as  they  lay.  The  colour  of  the  shroud  is  to 
be  white ;  no  other  is  admissible.  It  is  of  no  consequence, 
however,  if  a  coloured  doth  is  spread  over  the  bier  or  9un-^ 
doojf  (f .  e.  coffin ;  lit  trunk),  for  that,  after  the  funeral, 
or. after  the  fortieth /o^eAa,  is  given  away  to  theyu^eer 


*  It  consists  of  apiece  of  cloth  with  a  slit  made  in  the  middle, 
tbroogb  which  the  head  is  passed,  and  drawn  down  before  and 
behind. 

t  It  is  a  square  box,  of  the  leng^th  of  the  corpse  and  a  yard  in 
breadth.  This  is  not  buried  with  the  corpse.  The  latter  is  taken  out 
and  buried,  and  the  box  brought  home. 
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who  resides  in  the  burjring-ground,  or  to  any  other  person, 
in  charity. 

Previous  to  shrouding  the  body,  they  tear  shreds  from 
the  cloths  for  the  purpose  of  tying  them  on ;  and  after 
riirouding  the  body,  they  tie  one  band  above  the  head,  a 
second  below  the  feet,  and  a  tliird  about  the  chest ;  leaving 
about  six  or  seven  *fingers^  breadth  of  cloth  above  the  head 
and  below  the  feet,  to  admit  of  the  ends  being  fastened. 
Should  the  relict  of  the  deceased  be  present,  they  undo  the 
cloth  of  the  head  and  shew  her  his  face,  and  get  her,  in 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  to  remit  the  dowry  which  he 
had  settled  upon  her ;  but  it  is  preferable  that  she  remit  it 
while  he  is  still  alive.     Should  the  wife,  owing  to  journey- 
ing, be  at  a  distance  from  him,  she  is  to  remit  it  on  receiv- 
ing the  intelligence  of  his  demise.     Should  his  mother  be 
present,  she  likewise  says,  <<  the  milk  with  which  I  suckled 
•*  thee  I  freely  bestow  on  thee  :'*^  but  this  is  merdy  a  cus- 
tom in  this  country ;  it  is  neither  enjoined  in  books  nor  by 
die  Shurra.     Then  they  place  on  the  corpse  a  p^hoot-Jtay 
dkudrftir  (flowa--sheet),  or  merely  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
some  abeeVj  and  offer  fateeha ;  after  which  they  read  the 
Soora-e-fateeha  once,  and  the  QooUioo-Allah  three  times, 
with   the  view  of  bestowing  on   the  corpse  the  rewards 
attached  to  them.    That  done,  they  take  up  the  body  Iklong 
with  the  mat,  and  place  it  on  a  bed  or  country-cot,  and 
covering  it  with  split  bamboos,  form  it  somewhat  into  the 
shape  of  a  dola  (bier) ;  and  if  ihey  can  afibrd  it,  put  it 
into  a  box.     Four  from  among  the  near  relations,  every 
now  and  then  relieved  by  an  equal  number,,  carry  it  on 
their  shoulders,  some  touching  it  with  the  hands,  and  all 


*  A  persoD  who  has  sucked  a  vroman's  milk  is  considered  to  be 
under  great  obligations  to  ber,  as  without  it  be  could  not  have  lived; 
which  debt  she  now  remits. 
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repeating  the  Kulma  ty-eeb^  i.  e.  La  iUahah  iUay  lah  Mo- 
hummudoor    russool  oollah ;    or    the    Kulma    shuhadut 
(p.  411),  or  the  Duroodf  Motclood.     They  proceed  to  the 
musfid  (mosque)  burying-ground,  or  an  open  plain,  where 
the  owner  of  the  corpse,  or  if  he  be  not  present  or  is  un- 
learned, any  other  person,  at  the  request  of  the  relatives, 
reads  the  funeral  service.     The  qaxee*(jpneBi)  or  his  waefe 
(deputy)  are  people  appointed  to  read  the  funeral  service 
for  such  of  the  poor  as  are  friendless.     The  form  of  the 
service  is  as  follows :  First,  any  person  calls  out,  as  they 
do  in  summoning  to  daily  prayers,  three  times  Ua^ulat-e- 
junazoj  f.  e.  Here  begins  the  prayers  of  the  funeral  ser- 
vice.    On  hearing  the  sound  of  this,  many  within  hearing 
repair  to  the  spot.  Then  they  all  stand  up  in  three  rows,  and 
the  eemam  in  front  of  them,  opposite  the  head  if  the  body 
be  that  of  a  male,  and  in  a  line  with  the  abdomen  if  of  a 
female.      The    funeral    service    contains    four    tukbeers 
(creeds),  and  the  doa  (blessing);  all  which,  owing  to  their 
prolixity,  are  here  omitted.     I  shall  merely  describe  the 
forms  observed  in  the  reading  of  them.     The  first  tukbeer. 
The  eemam  having  made  the  neeut  (p.  78)  for  the  funeral 
service,  applies  his  thumbs  to  the  lobes  of  his  ears  (p.  78), 
and  calls  out  Allah-ha-^kbur !  then  places  the  right  hand 
over  the  left  a  little  below  the  navel  (as  in  the  act  <^ 
<<  standing  at  ease"^),  and  the  congregation  do  the  same. 
Then,  again,   the  eemam  having  read  the  doa^  which  is 
always  read  without  removing  his  hands,  reads  the  second 
tukbeer^  and  in  like  manner  the  third  and  fourth;  after 
which  he  calls  out  again  the  words  Allak-ho-^kburj  the  last 
time   adding    Ussulam-o-aUykoom-too    ruhmtU   oollahay ; 
and  turning  his  face  over  the  right  shoulder,  sufficiently 
round  for  the  congregation  to  see  his  face  or  mouth,  and 
then  over  the  left  shoulder  in  the  same  manner,  repeats  the 
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same  words  and  concludes.     The  congregation  repeat  the 
iiikbeer  and  stUam  along  with  the  eemam.    After  that  the 
owner  of  the  corpse  calls  out  Rookhsut-e^am^  **  permission 
to  all"  (i.  e,  to  depart) ;  meaning,  those  who  are  inclined  to 
remain  to  see  the  body  put  under  ground  may  do  so,  the 
others  may  go  away.     Again,  having  offered /n^Aa  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  they  take  the  bier  near  the  grave^ 
and  one  or  two  persons,  relatives  or  others,  descend  into 
the  grave  to  lay  the  body  down ;  while  two  others  take  the 
sheet  that  covered  the  body,  twist  it  round,  and  lifting  up 
the  body  put  it  under  the  waist ;  then  standing  one  on  each 
side  of  the  grave  hold  on  by  the  two  ends,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  two  or  three  at  the  head,  with  as  many  at  the 
feet,  hand  the  body  to  the  men  who  had  descended  into  the 
grava     They  then  lay  the  body  on  its  back,  with  the  head 
to  the  north  and  feet  to  the  south,  turning  its  face  towards 
the  QtMa  (or  Mecca,  i.  e.  west) ;  and  after  reading  some 
sentence  in  Arabic,  each  person  takes  up  a  little  earth  or  a 
clod,  and  having  repeated  over  it,  either  in  his  own  mind 
or  in  a  whisper,  the  whole  of  the  aoora  entitled  QooUhoo^ 
AUah  (^Qoran^  chap,  cxii),  or  this  aef.  (verse)  Minha  khu^ 
luknakoom    wufeeha   noo-eedokoom  o  minha   nookhray^ 
jokoom  tarutun  ohkhra ;  i.  e.  ^^  We  created  you  of  earth  and 
we  return  you  to  earth,  and  we  shall  raise  you  out  of  the 
earth  on  the  day  of  resurrection,^  puts  the  earth  gently 
into  the  grave,  or  hands  it  to  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
descended  into  it  to  deposit  it  round  the  body.     After  that^ 
having  previously  to  burial  had  a  small  brick  or  mud  wall 
built  on  each  side  within  the  grave,  about  a  cubit  and  a  half 
high,  leaving  room   sufficient  for  laying  the  body,   they 
place  planks,  or  slabs  of  stone  or  wood,  or  large  earthem 
pots  resting  on  the  wall  within  the  grave,  cover  them  with 
earth,  and  smooth  the  surface  over  with  water^  forming  it 
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into  the  shape  of  a  tomb.  Some,  after  the  body  has  been 
deposited  in  the  grave,  place  wood  obliquely  over  it,  one 
end  resting  on  the  east  edge  of  the  grave,  the  odier  at  the 
bottom  of  the  west  side ;  on  them  they  put  mats,  8ec.  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  on  the  body,  and  putting 
earth  over  it  form  it  into  a  tomb.  Some,  to  prevent  the 
pressure  of  the  earth  upon  the  corpse,  form  what  they  call 
a  bug'lee  (or  hollow,  lit.  arm-pit)  grave,  which  consists  in 
a  sort  of  a  cave  or  hollow  of  the  length  of  the  body,  made 
on  the  east  side  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  into 
which  they  deposit  the  remains,  and  placing  mats  or  wood 
at  the  mouth  of  it,  fill  the  grave  up  with  earth. 

Some  among  the  opulent,  during  their  lives,  select  a  suit- 
able spot  somewhere  or  other,  and  have  a  grave  duj^  lined 
with  brick  and  mortar ;  others  have  a  moqbirra  (mauso*- 
leum)  built  over  it,  or  merely  a  square  wall  all  round  it^ 
and  fill  the  grave  up  with  sacnd  or  some  kind  of  grain,  ge- 
nerally wheat  or  paddy.  In  the  latter  case,  they  annually 
distribute  the  old  grain  in  charity  and  supply  its  place  with 
new.  When  the  owner  dies  they  bury  him  in  it,  and  form 
a  taweex  with  square  stones  over  it.  Poor  people,  wha 
cannot  afford  the  above  materials,  throw  the  earth  on  the 
body  and  smooth  it  over  with  clay.  The  object  of  placJhg- 
wood,  &c.  over  the  corpse,  is  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the 
earth  upon  it ;  and  great  men  have  established  this  custcmi, 
to  prevent  the  friends  of  the  deceased  from  fancying,  which 
they  are  apt  to  do^  that  the  pressure  of  the  earth  was  un- 
comfortable to  the  body. 

In  Hindoostan  they  make  the  tombs  of  earth,  broad  at 
one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  a  cow*s 
tail  or  the  back  of  a  fish ;  and  pour  water  on  it  with  a  budhna 
in  three  longitudinal  lines,  so  that  it  leaves  an  impression 
something  in  this  form : 
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In  pouring  the  wat^r  they  begin  at  the  feet  and  terminate 
at  the  head,  where  they  place  the  vessel  inverted,  and  stick 
a  twig  of  the  stibxay  or  pomegranate-tree,  near  it  into  the 
earth.  In  Arabia  and  other  countries  it  is  not  customary 
to  pour  water  on  the  grave ;  but  if  it  blow  a  hurricane,  or 
should  there  be  much  wind,  they  sprinkle  some  water  on  it 
to  prevent  the  dust  from  blowing  about. 

After  the  burial  they  offer  fateeha  in  the  name  of  the 
defunct.  Then,  as  they  return  home,  when  about  forty 
paces  from  the  grave,  they  ot^QV  fateeha  in  the  name  of  all 
the  dead  in  the  burying-ground  conjointly,  which  is  called 
daeeray  kee  fateeha  (or  the  cemetery  fateeha).     At  this 

i 

juncture,  it  is  said,  two  angels,  viz,  Moonkir  and  Nukeer, 
examine  the  dead.  Making  him  sit  up,  they  inquire  of 
him  who  his  Gtxl  and  prophet  are,  and  what^  hi^  religion  is. 
If  he  has  been  a  good  man,  he  replies  to  these  queries ;  if  a 
bad  one,  he  becomes  bewildered  and  sits  mute,  or  mumbles 
out  something  or  other.  In  the  latter  case,  the  angels  se- 
verely torment  him,  and  harass  him  by  means  of  the  goorz. 
(p.  291.) 

After  that,  every  one  according  to  his  means,  distributes 
wheat,  rice,  mussooTy*  salt,  roteeariy  pice^  or  cowriesy  in  cha- 
rity to  beggars  and  fuqeers  (religious  mendicants),  in  the 
name  of  the  dead. 

The  people  that  have  remained,  accompany  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  home,  where  they  offer  neeut  kheyr  keefaieeha 
in  the  name,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  family,  and  console 
the  master  of  the  house,  recommending  to  him  patience  and 
comfort,  and  then  take  their  departure.  Or,  they  are  offered 


•  A  kind  of  pulse,  Ervum  Ions,  Lm, 
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some  liquid  food,  such  as  duhee^  ch'haach,  or  any  other  food 
or  drink  ih  common  use  in  the  country,  before  they  go 
home.  Or  some  of  the  relations,  &c.  send  them  the  above- 
mentioned  eatables  from  their  houses,  or  bring  them  them- 
selves for  those  persons  to  partake  of. 

The  rule  for  digging  a  grave  is,  that  if  it  be  for  a  woman, 
the  depth  should  be  to  the  height  of  a  man^s  chest ;  if  for 
a  man,  to  the  height  of  the  waist.     In  general,  the  grave- 
diggers  dig  the  grave  without  measuring  the  length  of  the 
corpse,  allowing  four  or  four  cubits  and  a^-half  for  its  length 
and  one  cubit  and  a-half  for  its  breadth.     If  it  be  intended 
for  a  particularly  tall  person,  or  for  children,  they  then 
measure  the  body.     If  they  afterwards,  when  laying  the 
body  into  it,  discover  that  the  grave  is  a  little  too  short  in 
length  or  breadth,  the  illiterate  consider  the  deceased  to 
have  been  a  great  sinner,  and  esteem  the  circumstance  very 
unlucky.     They  give  the  grave-digger  from  eight  annas  to 
five  rupees,  according  to  their  means;  and  the  wealthy, by 
way  of  a  present,  a  great  deal  more.     It  is  customary  for 
the  grave-digger,  without  receiving  any  additional  remune- 
ration, to  plaster  and  smooth  the  surface  of  the  mound  pro- 
perly over  the  grave,  which  he  does  the  day  previous  to  the 
ihird-dsLy-aeearut     The  bur3dng.groimd-man,*  (with  the 
exception  of  those  corpses  that  have  no  owner),  never  allows 
a  grave  to  be  dug  without  taking  money,  viz.  from  one 
rupee  to  a  hundred  and  more,  from  and  according  to  the 
means,  of  the  parties:  nay,  he  obtains  his  livelihood  by  this 
means.     The  cloth  which  was  spread  on  the  bier  becomes 
his  perquisite.     This,  however,. he  spreads  on  the  grave  on 
every  zeearut-day  until  the  fortieth,  when  he  keeps  it  to 
himself.     Some  persons,  independently  of  the  above  cloth, 
have  coloured  cloths  constantly  spread  on  the  grave. 

•  f.  e.  the /uqeer  who  resides  there,  of  whom  there  is  one  at  each 
cemetery. 
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Pbor  people  pay  the  guasahms  (or  those  who  wash  the 
corpee).the  sum  of  four  annas,  while  the  opulent  pay  as  far 
as  ftom  fifty  to  a  h\indred  rupees.  The  clothes  which  are 
upon  the  body  of  the  deceased  when  he  dies,  are  also  taken 
by  the  guesidans'^  and  I  have  even  seen  them  obtain,  in 
this  way,  a  pair  of  shawls,  brocades^  &€.  It  is  frequently 
die  ardent  desir&of  these  people,  that  some  great  nobleman 
of  wealth  and  foHune  may  die,  that  they  may  receive  plenty 
of  money  and  clodies.  Most  of  tlie  ignorant  among  the 
wealthy  have  a  very  great  horror  of  a  corpse,  and  do  not 
KHsh  cnren  toudiing  the  clothes  and  furniture  which  had 
heeh  used  by  the  deceased  before  his  death,  and  therefore 
give  them  away,  by  way  of  charity,  to  the  gusMlans  at  fu- 
f09r9,  who  are  ki  the  habit  of  di^Msing  of  them  in  the  baxars. 
'  Tfaegenendky  of  people  have  tombs  made  of  mud  and 
atone,  or  brick  and  mort»r,  or  only  of  a  single  stone  hewn 
<mt  in  the  shape  of  a  torab^  forming  -first  three  square  to- 
iMSaMW  or  platforms,  one  or  one  and  a4ialf  cubita  in  height, 
or  sonewbat  less.  Above  that,  if'  for  a  man,  they  form  a 
tawtem  about  aeubit  (m(Mto  or  less)  in  height,  and  a  yard 
eraomewhat  less  m  lengthy  resembling  the  hump  on  a  camel-s 
back  or  the  back  of  a  fidi,  in  breadth  one  span'  or  one  and 
aJudEi  If  for  a  wcnnan,  its  length  and  breadth  are  the 
sMne  as  thdse  of  men,  but  in  height  it  is  less,  being  from 
fowr  fingers  breadth  to  a  span,  and  flat  in  shape.  The 
totoMbv  of  a  boy  is  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  a  man, 
and  that  of  a  girl  like  that  of  a  woman,  only  smaller  in 
die.  Some  people  make  various  kinds  of  cAuragriaii  (niches 
for  lamps)  near  the  head  of  the  grave. 

The  Sheeaa  make  their  tombs  for  men  of  the  same  shape 
as  the  Soonnees  make  those  for  females ;  and  for  women 
like  those  of  the  Soonnees  for  men,  but  with  a  hollow  or 
basin  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part. 
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Some  cause  a  stone  to  be  inscribed  with  thte  name  of  the 
deceased,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  that  of  his 
father,  together  with  the  year,  day  of  the  month  and  week 
on  which  he  died,  and  set  it  up  at  the  north  side  on  the 
grave.  Besides  this,  some  have  the  same  written  in  prose 
or  verse  on  all  the  four  walls. 

A  few  have  the  name,  &c.  of  the  deceased  engraved  on  a 
square  stone  tablet,  and  have  it  fixed  into  the  wall  over  the 
outside  of  the  entrance-door  of  the  mausoleum,  or  they  write 
it  with  ink  over  the  door. 

It  is  highly  meritorious  to  accompany  a  bier ;  and  that 
on  footy  following  behind  it:  for  this  reason,  that  there 
are  five  furx  kufaeea!^  incumbent  on  Moosulmans  to  ob^ 
serve.  1st.  To  return  a  salutation.  2d.  To  visit  the  sick 
and  inquire  after  their  welfare.  3d.  To  follow  a  bier,  on 
foot,  to  the  grave.  4th.  To  accept  of  an  invitation.  5thj. 
To  reply  to  a  sneeze ;  e,  g.  if  a  person  sneeze,  and  say  in- 
stantly after  AlhumdrO-LUlah  (Gk)d  be  praised),  the  answer 
must  be  Yur-humuk-Allah  (Grod  have  mercy  upon  you).    . 

In  the  Miahkat-ool-Mussubeeh  it  is  stated,  that  when  a 
bier  passes  an  individual,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  Moosul* 
man,  Jew,  or  any  other  sect,  the  person  is  to  stand  up,  and 
accompany  it  at  least  forty  paces.  No  one  is  to  walk  in 
front  of  the  corpse,  as  that  space  is  to  be  left  free  for  the 
Angels,  who  on  such  occasions  are  said  to  proceed  before. 

To  build  tombs  with  mortar,  stones,  or  burnt  bricks,  to 
sit  upon  them  or  touch  them  with  the  feet,  to  write  a  verse 
of  the  Qoran^  or  God^s  name  on  them,  and  the  like,  are  all 
forbidden,  fiut  so  it  is,  that  the  generality  of  people  do 
not  attend  to  these  rules. 

•  Ku/aeea,  or  sufficient ;  1. 1?  if  among^  eight  or  ten  persons  stand- 
ing or  living  together,  one  observe  the  /iirz  (command  or  religious 
duty)  it  is  sufficient ;  it  is  equivalent  to  all  having  performed  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Concerning  the  teejoy  alias  zeearuty  or  p'hool'churhana  of  the  dead  ; 
or  the  visiting  the  grave  on  the  third  day  after  hurial. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  burial  of  the  dead  they  per- 
form what  is  called  te^a^  zeearut yor  p'hool-churhana:  That 
is>  they  take  all  sorts  of  fruits,  choorway^  and  pansooparee 
with  its  accompaniments,  some  nan^  hulwa,  others  merely 
naqol  and  pan^sooparee^  together  with  a  sheet  made  o^ 
flowers,  urgujja^  oodj  and  ood-butteeariy  and  place  them, 
the  day  previous  to  the  xeearut^  on  the  spot  where  the  in- 
dividual died.  On  the  zeearut-manAng^  at  dawn  of  day, 
the  male  relatives  alone  of  the  deceased,  and  moollasy  &c. 
accompany  the  above  articles  to  the  grave,  and  there  make 
KhtUum-e-Qoran  ;*  i,  e.  have  the  whole  of  the  Qoran  read 
over  by  the  mooUaa,  once,  twice,  or  oftener.  This  is  done 
by  distributing  four  or  five  joo»  (sections,  of  which  there 
are  thirty)  to  each  of  the  readers,  who  get  through  them 
very  rapidly.  Among  the  rich  fifty  or  one  hundred  moollaa 
sit  down,  and  reading  it  through  bestow  its  benefits  on  the 
deceased.  Some  have  the  greater  part  read  the  night  before, 
and  get  it  only  concluded  at  die  grave  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing. This  done,  they  spread  on  the  tomb  a  white,  red, 
or  any  other  coloured  cover,  lay  over  it  the  p'hooLkee-^hud- 
dur  (sheet  formed  of  flowers),  and  burning  benjamin  or 
aloes- wood  pastiles,  they  offer  fateehay  and  each  one  throws 
a  few  flowers  into  the  urgujjaj  and  ofiering  supplications  for 
the  remission  of  his  sins,  applies  some  of  the  above  urgujja 
together  with  the  flowers  to  the  grave,  nearly  over  the  posi- 


*  Or  the  transferring  the  benefits  of  the  reading  of  the  Qoran  to  the 
person  deceased. 
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tion  of  the  head  or  chest.  Faieeha  being  offered,  they 
distribute  the  eatables  among  the  hfifistscmsy  mooUasy  poor, 
fuqeera,  &c.  and  to  idl  others.  Or  men  merely  t^e  the 
above  articles  to  the  grave,  offer  fateehoj  and  distribute 
them  there ;  and  as  at  the  funeral,  so  now,  they  give  away  in 
charity  wheat,  rice,  salt,  and  pice  (coppers),  or  only  a  few 
pice.  Then  having  offered  the  daeera  kee  fateeha^  they 
depart. 

These  ceremonies  are  not  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Mo- 
hummud  ;  but  merely  customs  current  in  Hindoostan. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Concerning  the /atcehay  or  offerings  to  the  dead,  on  the  tenth,  twen- 
tieth, thirtieth,  and  fortieth  day  after  the  demise;  and  the  quar- 
terly, half-yearly,  nine-monthly^  and  annual /ateeha. 

The  tenth^ay  zeearut  For  nine  days  after  the  death 
of  a  person,  most  people  neither  go  to  eat  or  drink  any 
thing  in  the  house  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  nor  invite 
any  of  its  members  to  any  entertainment  at  their^s.  More- 
over, none  of  the  family  eat  flesh  or  fish  for  nine  days ;  nay, 
they  refrain  from  all  food  which  is  seasoned.  This  is  like- 
wise not  agreeably  to  books,  but  merely  a  custom  in  Hindh 
(India). 

On  the  ninth,  at  noon,  they  prepare  nan  and  htdwa^  or 
hiUwa  and  chupateean,  and  having  delivered /atoeAa  over 
them  in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  all  the  members  of  the 
household  partake  of  them  and  distribute  a  little  to  the 
neighbours  around. 

In  the  evening  they  dress />o/aoo  and  curries ;  and  having 
invited  their  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbours,  beggars  and 
fwjeerSf  to  partake  of  them,  they  eat  and  distribute,  and 
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wand  to  the  hnrying^grooDd^fuqeer  bis  portion.  It  is  how- 
evar  customary  among  the  vulgar,  never  to  eat  any  food 
cooked  at  thdr  own  houses  after  having  partaken  of  the 
above  tenth^day  food,  and  when  they  receive  such  shares  of 
the  food,  t)iey  never  allow  it  to  be  brought  within  doors ; 
but  go  and  eat  it  outside  in  the  area  in  front  of  the  house. 
Some  foolish  people  conceiving  the  tenth-day  food  bad,  do 
not  partake  of  it  at  all ;  believing,  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  very  useful  faculty  of  speech. 
All  this  is  nothing  but  mere  fancy  and  imagination. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  they  perfonn  the  xeearu4, 
as  detailed  for  the  third  day  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

On  the  nineteenth  they  prepare  nan^  chupateean^  and 
hukva  ;  oSerfcUeeha  over  them  in  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
and  distribute  them.  At  the  time  of  the  fateeha^  such 
flower-sheet,  sundul^  &c.  as  were  deposited  near  the  food, 
they  convey  to  the  grave,  and  spread  the  former  on,  and 
apply  the  latter  to  it.  But  there  is  no  zeearut  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  twentieth  day. 

A  few  also  dress  some  food  on  the  thirtieth,  oSerfateehaj 
eat  and  distribute. 

On  the  thirty-ninth,  during  the  day,  they  cook  polaoOf 
as  on  the  tenth,  but  at  night  they  prepare  plenty  of  curries, 
Mun  (or  fried  food),  polaoOf  &c.  (i.  e.  such  dishes  as  the 
deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  during  his  life),  arrange 
them  on  plates,  together  with  urgujja,  soormoj  kajuly  ubeer^ 
pan^aoopareef  some  of  the  clothes  and  jewels  of  the  deceased, 
which  they  deposit  on  the  spot  where  the  individual  gave 
up  the  ^ost,  and  over  them  suspend  to  the  ceiling  a  flower- 
garland.  This  ceremony  is  denominated  luhud  hhuma^ 
or  filling  the  grave. 

Some  foolish  women  believe  that  on  the  fortieth  day  the 
soul  of  the  dead  leaves  the  house,  if  it  has  not  done  so  pre- 
viously ;  and  if  it  has,  it  returns  to  it  on  that  day,  takes  a 
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survey  of  the  above  articles,  partakes  of  such  as  be  takes  s. 
fancy  to,  swings  by  the  flower*wreath,  takes  a  smell  of  the 
8U7iduly  and  departs.  These  nonsensical  sayings  and  doings^- 
however^  are  all  innovations,  and  consequently  unlawful* 

They  sit  up  all  tliat  night,  and  if  there  be  any  Qoran  or 
tnowlood-redters  present,  they  continue  repeating  tkenit 

The  following  is  another  custom ;  via,  that  for  forty  days 
they  place  daily^  on  the  spot  where  the  man  departed  this 
life,  a  new  aMehora  (earthen  tumbler)  filled  with  water, 
with  or  without  a  rotee  (wheaten  cake).  The  water  ia  left 
there  all  night,  and  next  morning  poured  on  any  green  tree, 
and  the  bread  and  ab-Jchora  are  given  away  to  some  foiqeer 
or  other. 

They  generally  light  a  lamp  on  the  spot  where  the  person 
died,  where  the  body  was  washed,  and  some  also  on  the 
tomb  for  three,  ten,  or  forty  nights,  and  until  the  fortieth 
day.  They  send  every  evening  to  the  musjid  a  new  ab-kfiora 
of  water,  a  rotee  with  ghee  spread  on  it,  or  without  ^^eebut 
sugared,  or  duhee^  boiled  rice,  &c.  And  any  one  there 
oS&rsfatediM  over  them  in  the  name  of  the  defunct,  add 
eats  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fortieth  they  perfSiHin  zeearutj  as 
before  detailed. 

On  the  third,  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  month  after  the 
death  of  a  person  (women  generally  observing  these  cere- 
monies a  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  above  pe^ 
riods)  they  in  like  manner  prepare  polaoo,  &c.  and  having 
had  fateeha  offered  over  them,  eat,  and  distribute. 

They  whom  Grod  has  blessed  with  the  means,  give  away 
in  charity  on  the  above-mentioned  days,  for  the  sake  of  the 
deceased,  clothes  and  money ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
above/a/eeAo  day,  they  spread  vip'hool'kee-chuddur  (flower- 
sheet)  on  the  grave. 

Many  women  go  without  fail  to  the  grave  on  the  fortieth 
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day  and  annual  zeearuts.  On  the  other  days  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  repairing  thither,  and  it  is  moreover  not  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  meritorious  for  men  to  go  aTid  offer  fateeha  on  the 
grave  every  Friday ;  but  the  generality  of  people  do  it  on 
Thursday. 

After  the  first  year  the  deceased  is  numbered  with  de- 
ceased ancestors,  and  fateeha  offered  in  their  names  con- 
jointly, by  some  at  the  fateeha  of  Shub-i-Burdt  (p.  252), 
aad  by  others  at  the  arfa  of  the  huqr-eed-ieaai  (p.  266). 

Those  who  can  afford  it  dress  victuals,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  more  or  less,  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  indivi- 
dual's death,  and  \xBi.\e  fateeha  offered  in  his  name. 


In  conclusion,  I  may  here  insert  the  number  of  days  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  different  ceremonies,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  various  festivals,  &c.  detailed  in  this  work, 
and  for  which  leave  is  generally  granted  to  Seepahees. 

For  the  rites  of  cKhuttee^  chiUoy  uqeeqa,  moondun^  sal- 
geeray  bisndUay  khutna^  Qordn  ka  huddeea^  balig  honoj 
jtihaz  kee  nuxur^  mooreed  hona^  or  for  any  other  like  cere- 
mony, more  than  one  day  and  a-half  is  not  required. 

Shadee  (or  marriage;)  ten  days.  If  pressed  for  time,  five 
or  seven  is  sufficient ;  but  vide  p.  147. 

Joomageef  one  day. 

On  the  death  of  a  relative,  three  days ;  t.  e.  until  the  third 
day-zeearut. 

Mohurrumy  thirteen  days ;  if  pressed  for  time  ten  days. 

Akhree  charshoombay  one  day  and  a-half. 

Barorumfaty  one  day  and  a-half. 

D%i8iugeer  kay  Geearfveetiy  one  day. 

Zinda  Shah  Mudar  kay  oors,  one  day  and  a-half. 

Qadir  kay  oors^  one  day  and  a-half ;  but  only  one  day  to 
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those  at  a  distance  from  bis  .ihrine,  who  merdy  perforai 
churagan  in  his  name. 

MowlaAUee  kay  oors,  one  day  and  a^half. 

Shaban  kay  eedy  two  days  and  a4ialf. 

Rumzofi'tast  requires  no  leave. 

Bumxan  kay  eed,  (in  ahuwal)  one  day. 

Bu/nda  Nvmaz  kee  churaganj  one  day. 

Buqr^eedj  two  days. 

By  the  grace  and  blessing  of  Grod,  the  Qdnaoih^Isl^mhMB 
been  completed,  with  great  diligence  and  perseverance,  and 
at  the  particular  request  of  a  just  appredator  of  thenieritB 
of  the  worthy,  a  man  of  rank,  of  great  liberality  and  muni- 
ficence, Dr.  Herklots  (may  his  good  fortune,  age,  and 
wealth  ever  increase,  Amen  and  Amen  !)  for  the  benefit  of 
the  honourable  English  gentlemen  (may  their  empire  be 
exalted!) 

Nothing  relative  to  the  customs  of  Moosulmans  in  Hin- 
doostan  will  be  found  to  have  been  concealed. 

The  only  thing  I  have  now  to  hope  for  from  my  readers 
is,  that  they  will  wish  the  author  and  translator  well,  for 
which  they  will  receive  Uessings  from  God  and  thanks 
from  mankind. 

This  is  my  hope  from  cv'ry  liberal  mind, 
That  all  my  faalts  indulgence  meet  may  find : 
Those  who  through  spite  or  envy  criticise, 
Are  witless  wights,  and  the  reverse  of  wise. 


FINISHED   AT    ELLOBE. 


ADDENDA. 


Ther^  aire  three  feasts  mendoned  by  Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Ali 
in  her  very  accurate  **  Observations  on  the  Mussulmauns  of 
India,^  which  se&ai  to  have  been  overlooked  by  our  author. 
ProbaUy  they  are  more  particularly  observed  in  Bengal 
and  the  upper  provinces,  whare  the  authoress  resided,  than 
in  the  Deccan  (the  Inrth-place  of  the  writer  of  this  work), 
I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  lady^s  own 
words. 

1.  "  NoW'Tox  j^jy  (new  year's  day)  is  a  festivtd  or  eed 

of  no  mean  importance  in  the  estimaticM)  of  Mussiilmaii 
society.  The  exact  period  of  commencing  the  Mussulman 
new  year,  is  the  very  moment  of  the  sun's  entering  the  sign 
Aries.  This  is  calculated  by  those  practical  astronomers 
who  are  in  the  service  of  most  great  men  in  native  citiea 
I  shodld  tell  you,  they  have  not  the  benefit  of  published 
almanacks  as  in  England ;  and  accordii^  to  the  hour  of  the 
day  <x  night  when  the  sun  passes  intx)  that  particular  sign, 
so  are  they  directed  in  the  choice  of  a  colour  to  be  worn  in 
their  garments  on  this  eed.  If  at  midnight,  the  colour 
would  be  dark  puce,  almost  a  black ;  if  at  mid-day,  the 
colour  would  be  the  brightest  crimson.  Thus  to  the  inter- 
mediate hours  are  given  a  shade  of  either  colour,  apfdicable 
to  the  time  of  the  night  or  the  day  when  the  sun  enters  the 
sign  Aries ;  and  whatever  be  the  colour  to  suit  the  hour  of 
funiD'TOXy  all  classes  wear  the  same  livery,  from  the  king  to 
the  meanest  subject  in  the  city.  The  king  on  his  throne 
sits  in  state  to  receive  congratulations  and  nuxzurB  from  his 
nobles,   courtiers  and  dependents.     *  Moobarik  Now-rax 
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(may  the  new  year  be  fortunate  ly  are  the  terms  of  salu- 
tation exchanged  by  all  classes  of  society,  the  king  himself 
setting  the  example.  The  day  is  devoted  to  amusements^ 
a  public  breakfast  at  the  palace,  sending  presents,  exchang- 
ing visits,  &c. 

"  The  trays  of  presents  prepared  by  the  ladies  for  their 
friends  are  tastefully  set  out,  and  the  work  of  many  days^ 
previous  arrangement  Eggs  are  boiled  hard,  some  of  these 
are  stained  in  colours  resembling  our  mottled  papers ;  others 
ace  neatly  painted  in  figures  and  devices ;  many  are  orna- 
mented with  gilding ;  every  lady  evincing  her  own  peculiar 
taste  in  the  prepared  eggs  for  now-rox.  All  kinds  of  dried 
fruits  and  nuts,  confectionary  and  cakes,  are  numbered 
aniongst  the  necessary  articles  for  this  day^s  offering.  Tbey 
are  set  out  in  small  earthen  plates,  lacquered  over  to  r^ 
semble  silver,  on  which  is  placed  coloured  paper,  cut  out  in 
curious  devices  (an  excellent  substitute  for  vine-leaves), 
laid  on  the  plate  to  receive  the  several  articles  forming 
now-Toz  presents. 

^*  Amongst  the  young  people  these  trays  are  looked  for- 
ward to  with  child4ike  anxiety.  The  ladies  rival  each 
other  in  their  display  of  novelty  and  good  taste,  both  in  the 
eatables  and  the  manner  of  setting  them  off  with  effect 

*^  The  religious  community  have  prayers  read  in  their 
family,  and  by  them  it  is  considered  both  a  necessary  duty 
and  a  propitious  commencement  to  bring  in  the  new  year 
by  ^  prayer  and  praises.^ 

*'  When  it  is  known  that  the  now-roz  will  occur  by  day- 
light, the  ladies  have  a  custom  of  watching  for  the  momoit 
the  year  shall  commence  by  a  fresh  rose,  which  being 
plucked  from  the  stalk  is  thrown  into  a  basin  of  water,  the 
eye  downwards.  They  say,  this  rose  turns  over  of  itself 
towards  the  sun  at  the  very  moment  of  that  luminary  pass- 
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inginto  the  sign  Aries.  I  have  often  found  them  thus  en- 
gaged, but  I  never  could  say  I  witnessed  the  actual  accom- 
]did)inent  of  their  prediction. 

"  The  now-rox  teems  with  friendly  tokens  between  the 
two  families  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom  elect,  whose  inter- 
change of  presents  are  also  strictly  observed.  The  children 
receive  gifts  from  their  elders ;  their  nurses  reap  a  harvest 
from  the  day ;  the  tutor  writes  an  ode  in  praise  of  his  pupil, 
and  receives  gifts  from  the  child'^s  parents ;  the  servants  and 
daves  are  regaled  with  dainties  and  with  presents  from  the 
superiors  of  the  establishment ;  the  poor  are  remembered 
with  clothes,  money,  and  food ;  the  ladies  make  and  receive 
visits;  and  the  domneea  attend  to  play  and  sing  in  the 
xunana.  In  short,  the  whole  day  is  passed  in  cheerful 
amusements,  suited  to  the  retirement  of  a  zunana  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.''— Mrs.  Meer,  vol.  i.  p.  288—287. 

This  day  is  likewise  celebrated,  by  the  liberation  of  pri- 
soners, &c. 


It  "  There  is  a  festival  observed  at  Lucknow,  called 
huBsunt  vr  >^v...j  (spring).  I  should  remark  here,  that  al- 
most all  the  trees  of  India  have  perpetual  foHage.  As  the 
season  approaches  for  the  new  leaves  to  sprout,  the  ybung 
buds  force  off  the  old  leaves,  and  when  the  trees  are  thus 
clothed  in  their  first  delicate  foliage,  there  is  a  yellow  tinge 
in  the  colour,  which  is  denominated  buasu/nt  A  day  is 
appointed  to  be  kept  under  this  title,  and  then  every  one 
wears  the  hussunt  colour :  no  one  would  be  admitted  at 
court  without  this  badge  of  the  day.  The  elephants,  horses, 
and  camels  of  the  king,  or  of  his  nobles,  are  all  ornamented 
with  the  same  colour  on  their  trappings. 

'^  The  king  holds  a  court,  gives  a  public  breakfast,  and 
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exhibits  sports  widi  ferodous  animals.-— The  amusements  of 
this  day  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  court  I  have  not  ob- 
served much  notice  taken  of  it  in  private  life.^— -Mm.  Meer, 
vd.  h  p.  9S7. 


8.  ^*  The  last  month  of  the  periodical  rains  is  called 
Shaban.  There  is  a  custom  observed  by  the  Mussulman 
poptdation,  the  origin  of  which  has  never  been  cleariy  ex- 
plained to  me.  Some  say»  it  is  in  remembrance  of  the  pro- 
phet Elisha  or  Elijah,  and  commences  the  first  Friday  of 
Shabartf  and  is  followed  up  every  succeeding  Friday 
through  this  concluding  month  of  the  rainy  season.* 

^^  The  learned  men  call  it  a  «unana,  or  children's  custom ; 
but  it  is  common  to  see  children  of  all  ages  amongst  the 
males  paitake  of  and  enjoy  the  festival  with  as  much  glee 
as  the  females,  or  their  juniors. 

^'  A  baimboo  frame  is  formed  to  the  shape  of  a  Chinese 
boat ;  this  frame-work  is  hidden  by  a  covering  of  gold  and 


*  I  presume  Mrs.  Meer  must  allude  to  a  custom  adopted  bj  Mopwl- 
rnans  in  fulfilling  vows,  particularly  noticed  under  the  head  of  "  vows 
and  oblations*'  in  this  work  (p.  273).  About  Lucknow,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  observed  on  the  different  Fridays  of  the  month,  but  in  Bettgiil 
it  is  performed  on  the  Thursdays^  and  that  in  the  Bengalee  month 
Bhadoon  (perhaps  in  the  last  month  of  the  periodical  rains).  It 
could  not  invariably  fall  in  the  month  Sh&hmnf  as  the  Moosnhnoil 
months  are  lunar,  and  therefore  moveable  as  regards  the  seasoaa  of 
the  year.  At  all  events,  being  merely  the  accomplishment  of  a  vow, 
the  observance  of  it  on  Fridays  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  on 
Thuraday  in  another,  may  easily  be  accounted  for. 

Shakespear  in  his  Dictionary,  in  explanation  of  khwqja  khizur^  )>aa 
the  following  words :  The  name  of  a  prophet  skilled  in  divination,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  water  of  life ;  hence  he  is  consi- 
dered the  saint  of  waters.  The  Muhammadans  offer  ohlationB  to  kins 
of  lamps,  flowers,  &c.  placed  on  little  rafts  and  launched  on  the  river, 
particularly  on  Thursday  evening  in  the  month  of  Bhad<m  ;  and  it  is 
in  his  honoor  that  the  feast  of  bera  is  held. 
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iilver  tissue,  silk,  or  coloured  inusUn,  bordered  and  neatly 
(Mnamented  with  silver  paper.  In  this  light  bark  many 
lamps  are  secreted,  of  common  earthenware.  A  procession 
is  formed  to  convey  the  tribute  called  ^^  Elias  ke  kiahtee^ 
to  the  river.  The  servants  of  the  family,  soldiers,  and  a 
band  of  native  music  attend  in  due  order  of  march.  The 
crowd  attracted  by  this  childish  play  is  immense^  increasing 
as  they  advance  through  the  several  streets  on  the  way  to 
the  river,  by  all  the  idlers  of  the  place. 

^^  The  kiahtee  (boat)  is  launched  amidst  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace;  the 
small  vessel,  being  first  well  lighted  by  means  of  the  secreted 
lamps,  moves  down  gently  with  the  stream.  When  at  a 
little  distance,  on  a  broad  river,  in  the  stillness  of  evening, 
any  one  who  did  not  previously  know  how  these  little  moving 
bodies  of  light  were  produced,  might  fancy  such  fairy  scenes 
as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  well-told  fables  of  children'*s 
books  in  happy  England. 

**  This  custom,  though  strongly  partaking  of  the  super- 
stitious, is  not  so  blameable  as  that  which  I  have  known 
practised  by  some  men  of  esteemed  good  understanding, 
who  having  a  particular  object  in  view,  which  they  cannot 
attain  by  any  human  stratagem  or  contrivance,  write  peti- 
tions to  the  Emam  Muhdee  on  Fridays,  and  by  their  own 
hands  commit  the  paper  to  the  river,  with  as  much  reve^ 
rence  as  if  they  thought  him  present  in  the  water  to  receive 
it.  The  petition  is  always  written  in  the  same  respectful 
terms  as  inferiors  here  well  know  how  to  address  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  every  succeeding  Friday  the  petition  is  repeated 
until  the  object  is  accomplished,  or  the  petitioner  has  no 
further  inducement  to  offer  one.''^-Mrs.  Meer,  vol.  i.  p.  S88. 

In  like  manner.  Professor  Garcin  de  Tassy  (on  the  au« 
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thority  of  the  Baramasa,  p.  64,  the  only  book  in  which  he 
finds  it  made  mention  of),  furnishes  us  with  an  additional 
feast,  called 

GoGA  OR  Zahir  Peer  ; 
after  the  name  of  the  saint ;  to  whom  Mussulmans  are  greatly 
attached,  devoting  themselves  to  him  with  all  their  heart  and 
soul  and  undergoing  various  acts  of  humility  and  penance. 
In  celebrating  this  festival,  which  happens  in  the  Bengalee 
month  Bhadoriy  they  go  about  the  streets  armed  with  lances, 
playing  on  different  musical  instruments,  chauuting  his 
praises.  These  processions  continue  a  whole  month.  At 
the  end  of  which  period  they  assemble  and  fix  their  lances 
in  one  spot,  where  a  fair  is  held  noted  for  all  kinds  of 
amusements  and  curious  spectacles.  I  understand  that  the 
shrine  of  this  saint  is  in  the  Dooab,  and  that  this  feast  is 
observed  every  where. 


MOOSULMAN  SAINTS  OF  INDIA. 


ABDrOOL-OADIK, 

sumamed  GrowsNool-Azum  (p.  237),  the  great  contanpla- 
tive,  bom  at  Jal,  near  Bagdad,  ah.  471  (a.d.  1078-79)- 
He  was  endowed  with  great  virtue  and  with  the  gift  of 
miracles,  had  many  discipfes,  and  is  still  much  revered.  He 
is  called  Sheikh,  but  was  a  Syed^  i.  e.  of  the  race  of  Hosein, 
and  died  in  a. h.  571  (a.d.  1175),  aged  ninety-seven 
years.     Where  he  died  or  was  buried  does  not  appear. 


SOOLTAN  SURWUK, 

at  Balooch,  four  coss  from  Mooltan.  He  was  distingui^ed 
for  piety  and  purity  of  manners,  and  died  as  a  martyr  with 
his  brother,  fighting  against  a  troop  of  idolators,  and  was 
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buried  with  his  wife  (who  died  of  grief)  and  his  son,  in  the 
same  tomb.  Several  miracles  are  related  as  having  hap- 
pened at  his  tomb.  A  cameFs  leg,  when  broken,  was  forth- 
with made  whole ;  the  blind,  the  leprous,  the  impotent  were 
cured.    (Araesh-e-Muhfil.) 


Shah  Shums  ood  Deen  Dariai,    . 

at  Depaldal  in  Lahore.  He  is  stated  to  have  had  even  a 
pious  Hindoo  among  his  disciples.  The  latter  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  go  and  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  the  saint 
directed  him  to  shut  his  eyes,  when  lo  !  the  Hindoo  found 
himself  among  his  relations  and  friends  on  that  sacred 
stream,  in  which  (as  he  supposed)  he  bathed  with  them.  On 
opening  his  eyes  again,  he  straightway  found  himself  beside 
his  spiritual  guide  in  Lahore.  His  tomb  is  guarded  by 
Hindoos,  who  will  not  resign  their  posts  to  the  Moosulmans. 
It  is  also  related  that  some  carpenters  having  proceeded  to 
cut  down  a  tree  which  grew  near  his  tomb,  split  it  into 
many  pieces  for  use.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  voice  was  heard  ; 
the  earth  shook,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  arose  of  itsdf ; 
the  workmen  fled  terrified,  and  the  tree  did  not  fail  to 
resume  its  flourishing  condition. 


QooTooB  Sahib,  or  Qoottoob  ood  Deen, 
near  Dehli.  He  lies  buried  at  Qootoob,  a  town  near  Dehli 
named  after  him,  in  which  the  late  Shah  Alum  and  many 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Dehli  are  buried.  His 
tomb  is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  he  being  one  of  the 
most  renowned  and  venerated  of  the  Moosulman  saints. 


2r 
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Sheikh  Buha  ood  Db£n  Zakabia, 

Bom  at  Cotcaror  in  M ooltan.  He  was  a  great  traveller, 
having  it  is  said,  overrun  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  a  disciple 
for  some  time  of  Shihab  ood  Deen  Sohurwurdee  at  Bag- 
dad. He  died  on  the  7th  Sufur^  a.h.  665  (7th  Sept 
A.D.  1266),  and  was  buried  at  Mooltan. 


Fubeekd-ood-Dkkn, 

Bom  at  Ghanawal  near  Mooltan.  He  was  so  holy,  that 
by  his  look  clods  of  earth  were  converted  into  lumps  of 
sugar.  He  was  therefore  sumamed  Shukur-gunj,  which 
means  in  Persian  the  treasury  of  sugar. 


Sheikh  Shubeef  boo  Ali  Qulunouk, 

Bom  at  Panniput,  a  town  thirty  coss  north-west  (^  Dehli, 
to  which  capital  he  came  at  forty  years  of  Hge,  and  becttme 
a  disciple  of  Qoottoob  ood  Deen.  He  devoted  himself  for 
twenty  years  to  extemal  sciences;  after  which  he  threw  all 
his  books  into  the  Jumna,  and  began  to  travel  for  r^gious 
instruction.  In  Asia  Minor  he  profited  greatly  by  the 
society  of  Shums  Tubreez  and  Mowluwee  Boom*  -  He  then 
returned  home,  lived  retired  and  worked  mirades,  and  is 
said  to  have  died  a.h.  724  (a.d.  1323-24). 


Shah  Nizzam  ood  Deem  Owleea, 
By  some  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Gazna,  a.h.  630 
(a.d.  1622-3),  and  by  others  in  a.h.  684  (a.d.  1236)  at 
Badaam,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Delhi  where  he  lived. 
He  died  a.h.  725  (a.d.  1325),  and  was  buried  near  Delhi, 
hard  by  the  tomb  of  Qoottoob  ood  Deen.     Through  his 
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great  piety  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  saints 
of  Hindoostan. 


KUBEER. 

A  celebrated  Hindoo  Unitarian,  equally  revered  by  Hin* 
doo6  and  Moosulmans,  foMnder  of  the  sect  called  Kubeer 
Punthee  or  Nanuk  Punthee,  from  which  Nanuk,  founder 
of  the  Sikhs,  borrowed  the  religiQUs  notions  which  he  prp- 
pagated  with  the  greatest  sucoessi 


Baba  Lal. 

A  Durwaysh  (and  likewise  a  Hindoo),  who  dwelt  at 
Dhianpoor  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  the  founder  of  ^  sect 
called  Baba  Lalees.  He  held  frequent  conversations  on  the 
subject  of  religion  with  Dara  Shifroh,  eldest  son  of  Shah 
Juhan,  and  brother  of  Aurungzebe,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  Persian  work  by  Chundurbhan  Shah  Juhanee. 


Shah  Dola, 

Died  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alumgeer,  at 
first  a  slave  of  Eumayandar  Sialkoti  in  Lahore.  But  he 
seems  afterwards  to  have  attained  great  affluence  as  well  as 
fame ;  for  having  settled  at  Chliotee  Goojrat  (little  Guze- 
rat),  he  built  tanks,  dug  wells,  founded  mosques,  and 
bridges,  and  embellished  the  city.  And  no  wonder ;  for 
though  hiscontemporaries  came  to  visit  himfrom  far  and  near, 
and  made  him  presents  of  gold,  money,  and  other  objects, 
he  returned  to  each  three  or  four-fold  more  than  he  re- 
ceived. His  generosity  was  such,  that  had  he  been  con- 
temporary with  Hatim  Tai,  no  one  would  have  mentioned 
the  name  of  that  hero. 
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Syed  Shah  Zoohoor, 

Distinguished  by  his  wisdom,  piety,  and  austerity  of 
life.  He  built  a  small  monastery  of  earth  at  Allahabad, 
which  still  remains.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  miracles, 
and  by  his  prayers  the  most  frightful  chronic  complaints 
were  immediately  removed,  of  which  an  instance  is  given 
in  respect  to  the  case  of  the  governor  of  Allahabad,  Nuw- 
wab  Oomdut  ool  Moolk  Ameer  Khan.'  This  saint  (Zoo- 
hoor)  boasted  of  having  lived  three  hundred  years. 


Sheikh  Mohummuo  Ali  Hazin  Gillakee. 

His  tomb  is  at  Buxar,  where  he  died  in  a.h.  1180 
(a.d.  1766-7),  distinguished  for  his  science,  learning,  and 
literary  talents.  He  wrote  in  both  prose  and  verse  with 
equal  skill. 
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I.     RELATIONSHIP. 

As  the  Moliiitnmudans  have  a  great  variety  of  terms  where- 
by to  express  the  dlBTerent  degrees  of  affinity,  it  may  I  hope 
not  be  deemed  altogether  irrelevant  to  offer  them  here  in  a 
tabular  form. 

Owlad  Ji^  ,  or  Paternal  Offspring. 
A  man's 
Father,  c^b 

wife,  c^l? 

Father's  brother  (elder) 


Father's  brother  (younger) 


\j\j     hisJson,  s^^U^ 

[daughter,  ^  ^^y.lj 
rwife,  vJUr 

Ur  his  J  son,  ^\^^j^ 

[daughter,  ^  ^j^"!^ 
rhusband,^^^-^j^ 

Father's  sister,  ^  ^  her  <  son,  4^1^  !;2ifC^ 

[daughter,  ^  sf/t-v^vi 

Father's  father,  ^jb 

Father's  mother,  s^*^'^ 

Father's  father's  father,       irjlj^ 

Father's  father's  mother,  c/<^^«3^ 


••■^ 


y?/  JT,  or  Maternal  Progeny. 
A  man's 

Mother,  ^^U  -  U 

iwife,  S^^'^^ 

son,  S^'V  Lrr>* 

daughter,     ^^  ^j;;-!^ 


11 
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{husband ,     iji\s>'  -  f\>- 
son,  4/W^  irf^ 

daughter,    ^^  i^jM^ 

Mother's  father,  bU 

Mother's  mother,  (JU 

Mother's  father^s  father,  l3l3y 

Mother's  father's  mother,  vJ^ 


ii  mafiV 

wife, 
his  N  son, 

.daughter. 

pjV 

Brother, 

^^ 

^«¥^ 

^^s¥^ 

husband. 

»/V 

Sister, 

crW 

her  s  son. 

W'ki 

.daughter. 

^V 

wife, 
his  s  son, 

.daughter. 

rd 

Sod, 

4h  -  ^Jh 

husband. 

^\y^  .  jUb 

Daughter, 

^r^ 

her  s  son. 

Lily 

.daughter. 

ju.^.^y 

Grandson,  I  Vide  above.  Son's  son  and  daughter,  and 

Granddaughter,  J      daughter's  son  and  daughter. 
Great  grandson,  \pyiy  '  ^^y 

Great  granddaughter,  iJ/yy  -  S^^y 


A  man's 
Wife, 


^jyr    her/ 


father,         ^^-— »  or  V 
mother,      ^^wi  or  ^^\iyJ^y> 

brother,  jLa  his  '^  son,  ^^^~v^ 


I 


daughter, 
fhusband. 


sister,  JLo  her  l  son,  W^^? 

[daughter,    ^5flF^'v 
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father,        ^wmi  or  i^ 
A  womari^s        I  mother,      ^^L)  or  ^f  JuSiy^ 
Hotband,!  I  brother,  elder,         -fS-s^    his  wife,    ^Jl^SL^ 

brother,  youngfer,       J%>^1,.      .^  •• 

nster,  jJl)     her  husband.* 


For  the  easy  reference  of  Europeans,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  arrange  the  preceding  here  alphabetically. 

Bap  L^\j  father. 
Ba^ia  llj  son. 
Ba^tee  ^JLj  daughter. 

Bhaee  c/^^  brother. 

Bhanja  Ifif^lyf  sister^s  son  (or  wife's  sister's  son). 

Bhanjet  15^^  sister^s  daughter  (or  wife's  sister's  daughter)* 

Bhawuj  ^^V^  brother's  wife  (or  wife's  brother's  wife). 

BhoW'tioee  c^^^  sister's  husband* 

Bhuieeja  ^^V^  brother's  son  (or  wife's  brother's  son). 

Bhuteejee   i^^^,    brother's  daughter  (or  wife's   brother's 

daughter). 
Buhoo^  son's  wife. 
Buhun  ^^  sister. 

Chu'cha  Lb^  father's  younger  brother. 
Chu^chanee  (JLs^  father's  younger  brother's  wife. 
Chuchatfra  bhaee  ^^^]/^f^  father's  younger  brother's  son. 

Chuchayree  buhun  ^^  ^^ji^f^    father's  younger    brother's 

daughter. 
Dada  2rjlj  paternal  grandfather. 
Dadee  i^Cf\j  paternal  grandmother. 
Damad  or  Juwanee  (J\^  ^  jLe^J  mother's  daughter's  hus« 

band. 


*  For  this  and  other  degrees  of  affinitjr  not  enumenite<l  above,  no  peculiar 
epithets  are  known. 
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Davwur  %^d  D ay Z0ura\^*) J  or\     ,       ,.  ,      , 

^^^*      .    1  ji  f husband's  younger  brother. 

Daywurha\ibjyiJ  J 

Daywuranee  (^)j^^  husband's  younger  brother's  wife. 

Jayih*  mX>^  husband's  elder  brother. 

Jay\hdnee  ^1^1^  husband's  elder  brother's  wife. 

Joroo ^j^  wife. 

Junanee  ciWr  or  Damad  jLelJ  daughter's  husband. 

Khala  j(l>-  mother's  sister. 

Khdloo  JU-  orl        ,     ,     .       it,       t 
*\i  .    > mother  8  sisters  husband. 
Khulaee  ^Ji^-  J 

Khooshddmun  ^^\xti^  wife's  or  husband's  mother. 
Khulayra  bhaee  ^^L^  ^jt^  mother's  sister's  son. 
Khulayree  buhun  ^jj^  ^jif^  mother's  sister's  daughter. 
Md  to  or  Man  ^^U  mother. 
Mdmoo yX>c  mother's  brother. 

Momdnee  (jUw«  mother's  brother's  wife. 

«• 

Mowlayra  bhaee  i^^J  5/^^  mother's  brother's  son. 

Mowlayree  buhun  ^^  ^j^y^  mother's  brother's  daughter. 

Ndnd  \j\j  maternal  grandfather. 

Ndnee  ij}j  maternal  grandmother. 

Ndnud  Jul)  husband's  sister. 

Ndtee  d\j  or']  .       ,      ,    ,       , 

.    klauGrhter  s  dauerhter. 
Nutnee  ^^  J 

Nuwdsa  L)1y  daughter's  son. 
Nuwdsee  ^^^  daughter's  daughter. 

P*hoopa  or  P^hoop'ha  \^^\i  -  ^y\ci  orl  father's  sister's  husband 
P'^hoopoo  or  P*hoop^hoo  y^y^  '.?i^i      C^""  ""cle). 
P'hoopee  or  -P'^oop'/ice  ^-^j^  -  ^Jj^  father's  sister. 

P^hoopayra  bhaee  |^l^\^^  father's  sister's  son. 
P'hoopayree  buhun  (j\i  i^ji:^)^^  father's  sister's  daughter. 

Poia  \Jy  or"! 

D-^  -!••      >8on'8son. 


Potee  <3y  orl 

"^^  ^     J'son's  dauffhter. 
Potree  i^pJ^  ° 


^JyJ 
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Pur  dada  Xj\jj}  palernal  great  grandfather. 
PtiT  dadee  t<^^^j^^  paternal  great  grandmother. 

Pur  nana  \j\jj)  maternal  great  grandfather. 

Pur  ninee  vJ^^  maternal  great  grandmother. 

Purpoia  \J^  J  orl  . 

•^  •  «  "^      ^Sfreat  enrandson. 

Purpoira\j>y^jjJ''        ^ 

Pur  potee  ciy  y  orT  , ,       . 

Purpotree  J^V.^.F'*'  granddaaghter. 

Sas  (jJ^  wife's  (or  husband's)  mother. 

Saial\^  wife's  brother. 

Salee  ^J\^  wife's  sister. 

Saroo^j\^  wife's  sister's  husband. 

Soosur  mmhms  or  1    . 

_,         Y     \       >wife's  or  husband's  father. 
Sooira  lpJ«     J 


Taee  |iljf  father's  elder  brother's  wife. 

Taeea  \)\j  father's  elder  brother. 

*• 

Taeera  bhaee  c^^};d^  father's  elder  brother's  son. 
Taeeree  buhun  ^^  v^^  father's  elder  brother's  daughter. 


II.     WEIGHTS.     (Apothecary's.) 

From  the  Ulfaz-  Udwiyek  ^y\  l9U!t . 
N.  B.  (a)  signiftes  Arabic,  (p)  Persian,  (h)  Hindoostanee. 
<«»>-  Hubba  (a)  equal  to  1  jow  ^  or  com.  barleycorn. 
^-iJ   Tussoo  (a)    ------      ^     do. 

I9LJ  Qeerai  (a)  or  Carat     -     -     -      4    do. 

'^y^  Ghoonghchee{h)^ 

^j^  Soorkh  (h)  or      r  -     -     -  8     do. 

dj  Rutty  (h)  J  ^  ' 

-e^U  Mashd  (h)  8  Rutiies. 

Jy  Tola  (h) 12  Mfishas. 

^\j   Tang  (h) 4    do. 


^\^  Dang  (h)  or  X ^^^^.^^ 

Jjb  Danuq{h)     J 
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A^J  Dirrum  (p)  orl    -     -     •     -     -    4  Masha  and 
MibjO  Dirhum(ti)      J  1  Rutty, 

J\a.C;^  Mishqal  (a)  .....     4  Mashas  and 

si  Ruttief. 

j\s«a\  /«/flr  (a)  or   -     .     -     -     -     -\li  Tolas  and 
_Jbl2^  S'eer  shahee  (h)  or  Royal  Seer  -J     2  Mashas, 

-j«^  Owqeea  (a)  orl  ,   ,^.  . 

-     .,r  ^       .     .     .     .     7i  Mishqals. 

^^  Wuqeea  (a)     J      .  '  '^ 

^^<-t  ^  Mun-e-tibbee  (a)       -     .     .     .  40  /»/ar*. 


From  the  Mtijmooaee  Akburree  ;  selected  from  the  Hud^ 
dees  J  Seeha^O'Siitahj  Logut'i-Kamoosj  and  Logut'C'' 
Jukheeray,^^ 


..^  1 

• 

Hubba      ... 

= 

1     barleycorn. 

4mJ      J 

Tf/JfOO        .      -      - 

^= 

2         do. 

5»y  1 

Qeerat      .     -     - 

^z 

4         do. 

V£^b  ] 

I  Dang       -     .     - 

— 

8         do. 

(.JfcjJ   1 

L  Dirhum    -     -     - 

=1 

48         do. 

JUl^  1 

Mi^Agtf/          -     - 

= 

68         do. 

Jt-1 

I  i4»<5r  or  techni-^ 
cally  ilsjflr       J 

— ^ 

4^  Mishqals. 

rsyi 

.  Owqeea     .     -     - 

^^ 

7^    do.  and  9  Rutlub. 

jt,i 

L   /lu//u/      -     -     - 

JIIZ 

2     Muds. 

Jm  1 

L  Mud         -     -     . 

= 

6     Owqeeas. 

L  Ruttul^'Bugdadee 

— 

90    Mishqals, 

L    do.  Mecca  or  Medina  rr 

somewhat  more. 

\,„S^  cT* 

1  Mun-e-iibbce 

— 

2     Rultuls. 

**  f^jj 

i  Dirhum     -     -     - 

= 

6     Dangs. 
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i,^\j  1  Dang       -     -     ^     =     2     Hubbas. 

1   //u66aorbarley-'l    ««  »*         ,        , 

*^    V  "*     6     Mustard  Meds. 


corn 


Avoirdupois  Weight  according  to  the  Shurra  (or  Law  of 

Muhummud). 

1  Dirhum       ...     =10     Dirrumi  =i  7   Miihqab, 
1  Mishqal       -     -     -     =       if      do. 
200  Dirrumi      -     -     -     =180     Mishqah. 
1  AfifAga/ as  at  presenti  _ 

in  use      J 
1  ,9aaA  -     -     -     =314     Muhqals. 

1     do.      as  at  present!        ^     2)am,  =  li  Seer. 

in  use     j 


MEASURES. 

1  Jtt/e  (an  Arabian  measure). 

1  Mukkook  =  3  Kiles   r=  ^  Saahs. 

I  Saah        =4  Mti^^i  =  2  Ati/^ii/f  =  1  Aftin. 


Apotiiecart*s  Weight,  from  a  respectable  Moosulman 

Practitioner. 

08.  dr.  gr. 

1  Massa  or  Masha  =     8     Ghoonghchee  -     -  0  0  15 

1  Tola       ...  =  12    Mashas      ..-030 

1   Tank      .     -     -  =     4         do.         .     -     -  0  1     0 

1   Wasikh       -     -  =     4     Goomchee  (Dukh.)  0  0     7^ 

1  Dirum  or  Dirhum  =     3|  kashas       ...  0  0  52| 

1  Mishqal       -     -  =     4J       do.  ...  0  0  67 

1  Asldr'0''dam      -  =   18         do.  ...  0  4  30 

1    Udkeeah 
Owqeea 


I    -     =     7     Mishqals     ...     0     7  52 


•  •  • 
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OS. 

dr.   gr. 

1  Ruitul-C'iibbee '\ 
or  Mukkee     j 

= 

19 

DirAiMw    ... 

% 

0  37J 

1  Ruilul  Bugdddee 

zz 

30 

do.          ... 

3 

2  15 

1  Murt'cMbbee     • 

^ 

40 

Doni^    .... 

5 

0     0 

1  Zurra         -     • 

ss 

1 

ftfusiard-seed. 

1  Karush^ma 

z= 

3 

Zurras. 

1  Khirdul       .     . 

= 

4 

Karushmas. 

1  Surshuf      .     - 

= 

% 

KhirduU. 

1  Gundooms 

z^ 

8 

do. 

1  SoorArA         -     - 

rr 

2 

Gundooms* 

1  Dam       .     .     • 

^ 

4 

Mashas      ... 

0 

1     0 

1  Dang     •     .     • 

= 

6 

ilf</^te9      -     .     - 
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III.     A  LIST  of  DRESSES  worn  by  MoastUman  Men 

and  Women. 

I.     Male  Dresses. 

1.   Head  Dress. 

Taj  or  Topee  ^<Jy  -  ^\j — a  cap,  generally  conical. 

Gothbund  or  Gosh^romal  JUjj  ^J^j^  -  JCJ^^^^i^S- — a  handker- 
chief tied  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  Tqf,  which  covert 
the  ears  also ;  hence  its  name. 

Pugree  (Dukh.)  or  Dustdr  (Pers.)  jla-*0  -  ^^jJj — the  com- 
mon people  conceive  these  names  different;  but  they 
are  synonymous  terms  for  a  turban,  which  consists  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  of  from  forty  to  seventy  cubits  long,  and 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  broad.  The  following 
are  varieties  of  them,  viz.  1.  Khirkeedar^  such  as  are 
used  among  Chowkeedars  (watchmen),  and  Chobdars 
(macebearers) ;  2.  Nustaleekh^  by  kings,  nobles,  &c. 
3.  ArabeCj  by  Arabs;  4.  Puinaooy  as  used  in  Bengal; 

6.  Jooraydar^  a  turban  tied  on,  as  women  tie  their 
hair  behind  in  a  knot;  6.  Chukkreedar^  i.  e.  circular; 

7.  Goondeej  globular ;  8.  Teenkonecy  three-cornered, 
as  Tippoo  Sultan  used  to  wear ;  0.  MooUheedar ;  10. 
Lutputteey  irregular,  or  twisted,  as  worn  by  Rachay* 
wars  (a  warlike  race  inhabiting  Bobileej  &c.  in  the 
Northern  Circars)  ;  11.  Qudum  e  Russooly  Allum  e 
Russoolj  Cheer a^  or  Phayutay  worn  by  kings,  princes, 
&c. ;  12.  Seepayree  Alleey  very  broad,  like  a  shield ; 
13.  Bankeey  crooked;  14.  Mushaekheey  as  worn  by 
Mushaekhs ;  15.  Luttoodar;  16.  Ek-paycha;  17. 
Murg'paycha. 

Ammaina  -«UbC — ten  to  twenty-five  cubits  long,  worn  on  the 
head  like  a  turban. 

Mundeel  Jt^.>J^^^ — a  band  ten  or  twelve  cubits  long,    woven 
either  partly  with  thread  or  silk  and  partly  with  gold,  or 
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wholly  wilh  gold  thread,  and  applied  over  ihe  turban ; 
worn  by  all  classes  of  people  that  can  afford  it. 
Surpaych  *f^f^ — &  band  two  or  two  and  a  half  cubits  long, 

which  only  encircles  the  turban  two  or  three  times,  ft 
consists  of  square  pieces  of  gold  plates,  threaded  to* 
gether,  each  plate  being  set  with  precious  stones;  chief- 
ly worn  by  kings,  princes,  the  nobility,  &c. 

Gosh'paych  or  Gosh-wara  \iJ\yLf  Ij  ^^^^ — a  band  of  silk, 

two  or  two  and  a   half  cubits  long   and  four   fingers 
broad,  worn  over  the  turban. 

Zeega  or  Jeega  l^j5>-  L  mJ — a  band  about  six  inches  long 
and  two  broad,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  velvet  beauti- 
fully embroidered,  and  a  gold  plate  set  with  precious 
stones  sewed  on  it.  It  is  worn  obliquely  in  front  of  the 
head  on  the  turban,  and  tied  behind  by  means  of  silk 
thread,  which  is  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  band.  Only 
worn  by  kings,  princes,  and  nobles. 

Kulge€  ^JiS — a  hoomma  or  phcenix-feather  (Gloss.)  fixed  into 
the  turban,  having  generally  a  pearl  fastened  to  the  end 
of  it.     Worn  only  by  kings  and  the  great. 

Toorru  iJr—vnoTn  as  the  preceding,  and  made  of  gold,  or 
gold  and  precious  stones. 

2.  Dress  WORN  round  the  Neck. 

Gooloobund  *^y^- — or  neckcloth,  is  a  kerchief  worn  round 
the  neck. 

3.  Body  Dresses. 

Mirzaee  k^jj< — a  cotton  or  muslin  jacket  (or  banian)  with 
long  loose  sleeves  and  open  cuffs ;  worn  under  the  quha. 

Kufcha  -is*^ — as  the  preceding,  but  sleeves  tight. 

Dugla  JoJ — a  quilted  mirzaee, 

Koorta  or  Koortunee  i^^  V.  '^^ — ^  ^^"^  of  shirt.  It  is  called 
in  Arabic  Qumces  ;  whence  the  Hindoostanee  term 
kumees  for  our  shirts.     It  is  long,  reaching  down  to  the 
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ankles,  and  it  put  on  by  being  thrown  over  the  head. 
Instead  of  always  having  the  slit  or  opening  in  the  centre 
of  the  front,  it  has  it  not  unfrequently  on  one  side  of  the 
chest.  It  has  no  strings,  but  a  button  at  its  upper  end, 
which  in  Bengal  is  on  the  right  side,  in  the  Deccan  on 
the  left. 
Joobba  «k>- — as  tnirzaecy  but  reaching  down  to  the  ankles, 
without  plaits,  having  two  triangular  pieces  or  flaps  on 
each  side  the  skirt ;  body  and  sleeves  very  loose. 

Quba  Ji — a  long  gown  with  flaps  in  the  skirt ;   the  skirt  and 

breast  open,  and  sometimes  slits  in  the  armpits. 
Aba  Lc — a  cloak  or  habit,  very  loose,  and  open  in  front  all  the 
way  down  the  centre,  not  unlike  a  boat-cloak. 

Chupkun  or  Bulaburj)i)\j^^^,.^ — as  the  quba^  but  breast 
covered. 

Anga  or  Angurk^ha  ^y^\  V  ^^ — ^  ^®  qubOj  without  open 
flaps ;  breast  and  armpits  covered.  (Also  termed  chogOj 
mogolaecj  buhadooree^  bundy^  or  kulleedar,)  In  the 
Deccan,  the  angurk^has  have  plaits  on  each  side. 

Pyruhun  or  Alkhaliq  J^ls^l  t  ^J^Ji^ — as  the  quba^  but  having 
buttons  instead  of  strings,  and  that  in  three  places;  at 
the  neck,  navel,  and  between  the  two. 

Jama  ^^^ — a  long  gown,  as  the  preceding,  but  having  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cloth  (from  eleven  to  thirty  breadths) 
in  the  skirt,  which  at  the  upper  part  is  folded  into  in- 
numerable plaits;  the  body  part  is  tied  in  two  places  on 
each  side,  being  double-breasted.  The  upper  one  of 
the  right  side  is  generally  made  into  a  knob  with  a 
number  of  strings.  The  Mohummudanstie  their  jamas 
on  the  right  side ;  the  Hindoos  on  the  lefL 

Neema  ««J — 'as  the  preceding,  but  with  only  from  five  to 
seven  breadths  of  cloth  forming  the  skirt. 

JSeema  Asteen  ,.M;«Ki1  ^a^ — a  sort  of  a  banian^  worn  over 
either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  never  by  itself.     It 
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reaches  to  below  the  knee,  is  single-breasted,  and  fasten- 
ed above  by  one  button  in  the  centre  of  the  chest ;  has 
short  sleeves.     It  is  a  very  expensive  dress. 

Kumurbund  or  Puika  l^  U  *^j^ — &  girdle.  A  long  piece 
of  cloth,  girt  round  the  loins. 

DopuUa  ^yi — lit.  two-breadths.  A  cloth  thrown  loosely 
over  the  shoulders.  It  should  properly  have  a  seam  in 
the  centre,  to  indicate  its  being  formed  of  two  breadths, 
whence  its  name;  but  vulgarly  the  name  is  applied  to 
any  cloth  thus  worn. 

Doshala  JU»jJ— or  a  pair  of  shawls,  worn  as  the  preceding. 
A  single  shawl  is  never  worn ;  the  wearer  would  be 
laughed  at  if  he  did. 

Sayla  Ju^s — a  piece  of  muslin  worn  as  a  doputta* 

Doo'laee  ^^y^  or  Ek^laee  ^^ — generally  made  of  silk 
(scarcely  ever  of  cloth),  edged  with  a  border  of  silk  or 
tosh  (f.  e.  silver  or  gold  woven  with  silk)  of  a  different 
colour.  When  it  consists  of  one  breadth,  it  is  called 
ek'laee;  of  two,  doo^laee.  It  may  be  worn  in  different 
ways.  If  the  individual  choose  to  indulge  his  fancy  by 
twisting  it  round  his  head,  it  forms  a  turban ;  if  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  it  may  be  called  a  doputta ;  if  worn 
round  the  loins,  a  kumurbund. 

Chuddur  or  ChadurjC\:>'  -j*X>-  or  DohurJbd — a  large  piece 
of  cloth  or  sheet,  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  breadths, 
thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body. 
Men  usually  sleep  rolled  up  in  it. 

Loong  or  Loonggee  S:i  \j  (^Jsii  Tahbund  or  Tuhmut  Jcj  J 
(j,:>^K^*  l^ — a  piece  of  cloth,  which  should,  according  to 
Moosulman  rule,  be  merely  wrapped  round  the  body, 
or  rather  pelvis,  and  its  ends  tucked  in,  after  the  custom 
of  the  Moplays ;  and  not,  as  is  generally  done,  in 
imitation  of  the  Hindoo  mode  of  wearing  it,  by  passing 
the  end  between  the  thighs  and  tucking  it  in  behind. 
Loonggee  is  the  name  given  to  coloured  cloth  worn 
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that.     Dhootee^  a  similar  cloth  with  a  coloured  border, 
is  seldom    worn  by  Moosulmans,    because   a  Hindoo 
dress. 
Tuima  .AmJ  or  Duwalee  ^^y^ — the  former  a  leathern  strap, 

the  latter  of  thread  or  string,  tied  round  the  loins,  to 
which  the  following  (lunggotee)  is  fastened  fore  and 
aft.     Worn  only  by  fuqeers. 

Lunggotee  t^y^ — a  bit  of  cloth  about  two  feet  long  and 
six  or  eight  inches  broad,  passed  between  the  legs,  atid 
the  ends  tucked  in  before  and  behind  to  the  preceding 
ittsma  or  duwalee, 

4*  Hands. 

Ramal  JUju — or  handkerchief. 

Duiiana  Jbu>J— or  gloves  of  leather,  cloth,  &c.  Among 
the  nobility  sometimes  of  shawl.  These  are  of  the 
form  used  in  England  for  children,  having  a  receptacle 
for  the  thumb,  but  the  fingers  arc  all  contained  in  the 
same  bag  or  cyst. 

6.  Leo  Dresses. 

Paee-jama  ^^U-jpUor   Tumbdn  j^l-oJ — long  drawers,  or 

loose  trowsers,  remarkably  wide  in  the  legs,  u  c»  from 
one  to  three  cubits  in  circumference. 
Shuraee  ^]j^  or  Shilvoar  j^j^  Soorwal  J^jj/-*  or   Eezar 

j\j\ — long  drawers,  as  the  preceding,  but  not  so  wide  ; 
not  being  wider  than  a  foot,  if  so  much. 

Goorgee  ySy' — Breeches  or  short  drawers.  They  reach  be- 
low the  knees,  and  fit  tight. 

Cholna  U«^-  or  Churna  \3^^-  or  Janseea  Lxil>-  —  still 
shorter  breeches  than  the  preceding,  reaching  only 
half  way  down  the  thighs. 

Chuddee  c^«^^ — shorter  still  than  cholna^  having  scarcely  any 
legs  at  all. 

Moond  Jjyo — a  cloth  three  cubits  long,  wound  round  the 
pelvis,  worn  by  Moplayu, 
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Paeetaba  jUi^U — stockings  or  a  short  kind  of  socks,  worn 
by  the  opulent  during  the  cold  season,  called  Joordb 
C->K>- ,  made  of  cotton  or  silk,  or  both  intermixed,  and 
of  various  colours.  Those  which  are  remarkably  thick 
rarely  reach  above  the  ankles.  Persons  of  the  first 
rank  have  their  joordbs,  as  also  their  dustdnas  or  gloves, 
made  of  shawl. 

6.  Foot  Dresses. 

Jooiee  vj^ — ^or  shoes:,  which  are  of  different  forms ;  such  as 
1.  Nowkddrj\j(^y  ,  the  toe  part  is  terminated  by  a 
long  pointed  strip,  usually  of  leather  lined  with  cloth, 
that  curls  inwards  over  the  toes ;  without  this  the  shoes 
would  be  considered  both  unfinished  and  vulgar;  2. 
Appaihdee  j^Libbl  ;  3.  Chdnddoree  i^j*^^  >  4. 
Chuppul  {^^  ;  5.  Zayrpdee  «-5^jiJ  ;  6-  Kufsh  ^jtiS ; 
7.  Ghetlee  ^Iz^;  8.  Payshawuree  ^j^^^  ■  0-  Nalyn 

^jJa}  ;  10.  Churhutcdn  (^\^^  •  Some  of  these  shoes 
are  made  of  a  very  thick  and  rich  stuff,  embroidered 
in  a  splendid  manner  with  silver  and  gold,  and  beset 
with  spangles. 
Moza  ijyt — or  boots,  made  of  different  sorts  of  coloured 
leather. 


II.     Female  Dresses. 

1.  Head  Dresses. 

Taj  -p-lj — the  same  as  that  worn  by  men. 

Assa  «id£  or  Kussdtca  ijL.j — a  handkerchief  tied  round  the 
head  on  going  to  bed. 

Muqna  ^jJU  or  Ghoongui  l2^^^- — a  handkerchief  of  fine 
muslin  thrown  over  the  head,  which  covers  the  face 
after  the  manner  of  a  veil. 

MoobdfL^\^ — a  slip  of  red  cloth,  a  skein  of  thread,  or  a 
fillet  of  brocade  tied  to  the  end  of  the  choontec^  to  pre- 
vent its  unravelling. 
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S.  Body  Dresses. 

Bazoo ^j\i  Kooriunee  i^^  Koorta  J^  or  Koorlee  ci^ — 

a  kind  of  short  shirt,   reaching  down  to  the  hips,  with 
very  short  (if  any)  sleeves;  sometimes  open  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  in  front. 
Choice  iJ^ — a  sort  of  a  bodice  or  spencer,  which  fits  close, 

and  only  extends  downwards  to  cover  the  breasts,  but 
completely  shows  their  form.  It  has  tight  sleeves, 
which  reach  half  way  (or  less)  down  between  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow  ;*  and  a  narrow  border  of  em* 
broidery,  or  silk,  &c.  of  a  different  colour  sewed  on 
round  all  its  edges.  It  is  put  on  as  a  spencer,  and  the 
two  ends  tied  together  in  front. 
Utigeea  \Jj\  or  Muhrum  ^j^^ — in  regard  to  the  sleeves  and 

length  of  bodice  as  the  preceding,  but  instead  of  being 
tied  in  front  and  only  at  the  bottom,  it  is  put  on  as  a 
straight  jacket,  and  fastened  behind  above  and  below, 
leaving  about  four  fingers  breadth  of  the  back  bare. 

fUhwiz j\yi^^  or  Tilluk  cl^ — not  unlike  the  male  JamOy 
but  only  reaching  to  below  the  knees,  and  is  of  coloured 
muslin  ;  it  is  double-breasted,  and  the  two  flaps  fastened 
in  two  places  on  each  side. 

3.  Leo  Dresses. 

Shurraee  ^^  or  Shilwar ^^ — long  drawers,  the  same 

as  that  of  the  men,  except  that  women  generally  wear 

them  tighter. 
L^hunga  Ix:^  or  Tobund  Joy — a  kind  of  petticoat,  or  a  mere 

skirt,  which  is  tied  round  the  loins,  and  extends  to  the 

feet  or  ground. 
Saree  4^U» — a  dress  consisting   of  an  entire  piece  of  cloth 

(white  or  coloured),   wrapped  several  times  round  the 


*  Never  longer,  as  that  would  approximate  too  much  to  the  Hindoo 
manner  of  having  it  entirely  down  to  the  elbows.  The  latter  avoid  shorter 
ones,  for  a  contrary  reason. 
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loins ;  and  falling  down  over  the  legs  to  the  ankle,  serves 
as  a  petticoat.  The  other  end  is  passed  over  (he  head, 
and  hangs  down  on  one  side. 

Orhnee  l<^%^  Damnee  ,<-^^fc>  or  Daoonee  tij^<^"""^  wide 
piece  of  muslin,  generally  coloured  and  of  superior 
quality,  thrown  over  the  lef^  shoulder,  which  passing 
under  the  right  arm  is  crossed  under  the  middle,  and 
being  tucked  into  the  Phunga^  hangs  down  to  the  feet. 
One  end  of  it  is  sometimes  spread  over  the  head,  and 
serves  for  a  veil. 

KuppuT'p^hool  J^^ — a  silk  cloth,  worked  with  gold  and 

silver  flowers,  worn  as  a  saree* 
G*hansee  ^<*Jly?- — a  piece  of  gauze,   worn  as  an  orhnee  over 

a  Phunga* 
ChudurjS>-  corrupt,  of  Chadur  j^\:>' — a  sheet,  thrown  over 
the  head,  which  covers  the  whole  body,  and  reaches 
down  to  the  ground.  Women  generally  wrap  them- 
selves in  it  on  going  out  into  the  streets,  taking  especial 
care  to  conceal  with  it  their  faces ;  which,  if  they  be 
old  and  ugly,  they  are  more  particular  in  doing.  They 
also  sleep  wrapped  up  in  it. 

Boorqa  wSj — a  white  sheet  thrown  over  the  head,  which 
conceals  the  whole  body.  It  has  a  net-worked  space 
opposite  the  eyes  through  which  they  see,  while  the 
face  is  effectually  hid  from  view.  This  is  used  by  mo* 
dest  women,  who  cannot  afford  to  go  in  doolees  or  pa- 
lankeens, but  are  obliged  to  walk.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  such  a  figure  mounted  on  a  bullock,  which  to  a 
stranger  and  at  a  distance  does  not  look  unlike  a  ghost. 

4.  Foot  Dresses. 

Jooiee  vjc^- — or  shoes,  or  rather  slippers  (which^  as  soon  as 
they  return  home  from  walking  to  their  seat  on  the  carpet 
are  thrown  aside) ;  named  according  to  their  form, 
kozDsh  ^^  ^  without  heels,  (he   back   part  being  flat- 
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tened  down  under  the  foot.  ChinauU  Jls^  j  without 
any  back  piece,  the  quarters  terminating  under  the 
ankles  on  each  side,  with  raised  heels  perhaps  an  inch 
high.*  PayihaiDuree  i^j^^^  Ghayilee  ^JS^  ^  or 
Chandoree  4^J^<^^  • 
N.  B.  Children,  in  addition  to  wearing  any  of  the  preced- 
ing clothes,    wear  in  their   infancy  what  is  called   a 

shulooka  l^jL&  ,  which  consists  of  a  couple  of  pinafores, 
one  worn  on  the  breast,  the  other  on  the  back,  and 
fastened  above  and  below  the  shoulders. 


IV.    A  LIST  of  JEWELS  or  ORNAMENTS  (jyj 
Lyi  ^^kw  )  worn  by  Moosulman  Women  A 

Ornaments  worn  on  the  Head. 

SooriJ  ir)y^  or  Sisp*hool  J^^^^«.di — a  large  circular  beauti- 
fully embossed  golden  ornament,  worn  on  the  back  part 
(nearly  on  the  crown)  of  the  head. 

Rakiee  ^J^j — (usually  worn  by  Hindoo  women)  the  same  as 

the  preceding.     When  worn  by  Moosulman  women  it 


*  Men  ttsusllj  wear  only  embroidered  shoes ;  but  women  have  an  abun- 
dsoce  of  ▼arioiis  coloured  foUs,  principallj  purple  or  green,  or  the  wings  of 
green  beetles,  iSutened  down  to  the  body  of  the  vamp  (which  is  of  some 
bright  coloared  broad-cloth),  and  serving  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
disposed  to  fill  up  the  pattern  of  the  embroidery.  This  is  either  of  gold  or 
sQver  thread,  or  very  small  bugles,  not  dissimilar  to  seed  pearls.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  such  decorations,  are  content  with  silken  ornaments. 

'f  All  ornaments  vrom  on  the  head,  ears,  nostrils,  neck,  arms,  wrists,  and 
hands,  by  the  respectable  classes  of  people  are  made  of  gold ;  by  tbe  lower 
dasses  of  people,  the  ear  ornament  called  thmdeean,  and  the  neck  ring 
called  kungke,  together  with  all  worn  on  the  arms,  wrists,  and  fingers,  are 
•f  silver.  Butchers  (be  they  ever  so  rich,  and  able  to  afford  to  have  them  of 
gold),  durst  not  make  them  but  of  silver.  The  other  ornaments,  t»i.  of  the 
iotns,  ankles,  feet,  and  toes,  are  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of  people 
of  silver;  but  among  the  nobility  of  gold.  It  is  inconceivable  what  some 
women  undergo  for  the  sake  of  displaying  their  riches  in  this  way. 

c 
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is  made  a  quarter  of  the  size,  and  worn  between  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  following  one. 

Chand  JjI»- — a  semi-lunar  golden  ornament  worn  under  two 
others  on  the  head. 

Choontee  iJ^y^- — false  hair  braided  together,  baring  a  large 
golden  knob  or  cup  above  and  several  smaller  ones  be- 
low, this  is  plaited  with  the  natural  hair  of  the  head. 
The  chooniee  sometimes  consists  of  silk  or  cotton  thread, 
with  which  the  hair  is  tied. 

Mirza^ba^'purwa  \jji^  ^  \jj^ — three  small  delicate  golden 

chains,  worn  as  the  ieeka^  fixed  to  the  hair  by  small 
hooks ;  the  lower  hanging  ends  being  either  set  or  not 
with  precious  stones. 
Mang  {^J^Vc  or  Mangpuiiee  ^Jj  {^S^Vc  — a  golden  ornament 

worn  over  the  line  on  the  top  of  the  head  where  the  hair 
is  parted,  reaching  to  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

Teeka  IC5  or  MangAeeka  ULi  t^S^\< — any  golden  ornament 
worn  on  the  forehead,  whether  it  be  a  single  round  one  set 
with  precious  stones  fixed  on  or  glued  to  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  or  one  hanging  from  the  parting  of  the  hair  to 
the  spot  between  the  eyes.  This  frontal  ornament  has 
usually  a  star  or  radiated  centre,  of  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  set  in  gold,  and  richly  ornamented  with  small 
pearls,  of  which  various  chains  are  attached,  aiding  to 
support  it  in  its  position  on  the  centre  of  the  foreheads 
A  triple  or  quadruple  row  of  pearls  passes  up  the  centre 
of  the  mang  J  or  the  part  where  the  hair  is  parted ;  the 
hair  being  divided  and  kept  down  very  flat.  The  centre 
piece  (and  occasionally  each  end  piece  also)  is  com- 
posed of  precious  stones,  such  as  topaz,  emerald,  ruby, 
amethyst,  '&e.  Sometimes  the  centre  is  of  one  colour 
and  all  the  rays  of  some  other;  or  the  latter  are  alter- 
nate. Thus  the  mangAeeka  is  not  a  very  light  orna- 
ment, but  it  is  extremely  splendid,  and  being  generally 
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tet  in  gold  often  very  valuable.  One  of  a  very  ordinary 
detcription  will  cost  full  twelve  or  fifteen  guineas, 
though  composed  of  coloured  glass  or  crystal,  or  foils. 
When  made  of  precious  stones,  the  priee  may  reach  to 
any  extent. 

Surra^urree  ^j^j^ —  (a  Hindoo  ornament).  An  elegant 
and  deHcate  golden  ornament,  which  forms  two  semi- 
circlesy  bordering  the  edge  of  the  hair  parted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  each.  side. 

1.  Ornaments  worn  on  thc  Ears. 

European  ladies  ape  content  with  one-  appendage  at  each 

ear,  while  the  females  of  Hindoostan  think  it  impossible  to 

have  too. many.    . 

KHTTWUf^h^  J>Vi  u^ — ^  %^^^  ornament,  having  a  star  or 
radiated  centre  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
sometimes  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  It 
is  fixed  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear  both  by  the  usual  mode 
of  piercing,  and  by  a  chain  {iunkulee)  of  gold  passing 
over  the  ear,  so  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  kurrun" 
p^hool  and  Jhoomka^  whfieh  would  else  cause  the  lobe 
to  be  greatly  extended  downwards.  It  is  however  to 
be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  inferior  women  have 
large  holes  in  that  part  of  the  ear,  wide  enough  to  pass  a 
fii^r  through  (and  the  Arwee  [Malabar]  women  on  the 
^  Coromandel  coast,  especially  at  Madras,  large  enough  to 
pasB  a  ring  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter).  Even  the 
higher  orders  consider  an  aperture,  such  as  would  admit 
a  pea,  rather  honourable  than  otherwise^  from  its  in- 
dicating the  great  vireight  and  conse<|u.elit  value  of  their 
jewels. 

Jhoomka  Ul^^^ — is  always  of  solid  gold,  and  consists  of  a 
hollow  hemisphere  or  bell,  curiously  fiUagreed,  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  edges  suspend  small 
rods  or  pendants  of  gold,  each  furnished  with  one  or 
more  small  pearls,  garnets,  &c.,  sometimes  a  dofeen  or 

c  2 
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two  pendants  being  attached  to  the  circumference  of 
each  jhoomkaj  Bometimes  suspending  a  hundred  pearls* 
In  the  upper  part  is  a  small  perforated  stud,  sometimes 
ornamented,  through  which  a  ring  about  the  thickness 
of  a  fine  knitting  needle,  and  not  less  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is  inserted,  it  previously  passing  through 
the  ear  in  the  part  usually  pierced.  This  ring,  like 
every  other  fastening  made  to  pass  through  the  ears 
or  nose,  is  of  the  purest  gold*  It  is  so  pliant,  that  the 
little  book  made  at  one  end,  by  bending  the  wire  to  fix 
it  into  a  minute  loop  or  eye  formed  at  the  other  end 
by  twisting  it,  may  be  straightened  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  the  nail  only.  In  general  however  thejhoom* 
ka  is   fixed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  kurrunp*hooU 

Sunkulee  ^J^^^ — ^or  gold  chains  (sometimes  ornamented  with 

pearls)  which  support  the  ears  and  its  appendages. 
Kullus  ^j»J^. 
Boogray  %^y\ — (a  Hindoo  ornament). 

Patan  ^IjfU — ^lit.  leaves,  because  resembling  them,  worn  in 
any  part  of  the  ear  except  in  the  lobe  and  the  little  ear. 

B'hddooreean  (Jij*^^,  or  Dundeean  (Ji*^i^ — these  which 
comprehend  a  number  of  small  rings  of  pure  gold,  or 
in  case  of  poverty  of  silver,  or  even  of  tin,  are  affixed,  all 
along  the  border  of  the  ear,  which  is  pierced  for  that 
purpose.  The  number  worn  is  from  four  to  eleven,  ge- 
nerally the  latter :  that  is  to  say  in  one  ear,  the  left 
having  invariaby  one  less. 

Moorkeean  \J^j^ — or  a  small  jhoomka^  worn  in  the  little 
ear. 

Morneean  ^^^>« — the  same  as  baysur  (nose  om.)  worn  on 
the  top  of  the  ear. 

Alloluq  Ji^\  . 

Ooddrqf  '^]j*^\ — stone  ear-rings. 
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Huiqa  ^il^*  or  Doorji — a  ring  worn  on  the  little  ear. 

Kan  Bdoolee  ^Jjb  ^\^  . 

Long  i^S^^  • 

Punk'ha  l^ . 

Much'ch*hee  ^^ff-** • 

%  Ornaments  worn  on  the  Nose. 

The  nose  has  its  share  in  the  decoration  of  the  Hindoostanee 

ladies,  and  bears  several  ornaments. 

NuPh  «%^ — an  ornament  passed  through  the  left  nostril,  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  gold  wire  as  thick  as  a  small  knitting 
needle,  with  the  usual  hook  and  eye,  and  furnished  at 
the  centre,  or  nearly  so,  with  several  garnets,  pearls, 
&c.,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  seven  or  more,  separated 
by  a  thin  plate  of  gold,  having  generally  serrated  or 
scolloped  edges,  and  being  fixed  transversely  upon 
the  wire,  which  passes  through  their  centres,  as  well  as 
through  the  garnets,  pearls,  &c.  The  common  dia- 
meter of  the  circle  of  a  nuCh  is  from  one  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  and  a  half.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel  a 
somewhat  similar  ornament  is  worn  in  each  ear  by  men 
of  respectability  (called  pogoo/*  Vide  Index). 

Boolaq  j|1j — of  these  there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  boolaq  and 
chand  kay  boolaq*  The  boolaq  is  a  nasal  trinket,  flat, 
in  form  not  unlike  that  article  of  furniture  called  a  foot- 
man, and  has  at  its  narrowest  part  a  couple  of  eyes. 
It  is  appended  to  the  middle  septum  or  centre  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  by  means  of  a  gold  screw  passed  through 
an  orifice  in  it.  The  ornament  lays  flat  upon  the  upper 
lip,  having  its  broad  end  furnished  with  pendants  of 
pearls,  and  its  surface  set  with  precious  stones. 

Bayiur  jm^^  or  Momee  i^jy^ — worn  on  the  right  nostril. 
Those  who  wear  this  ornament  and  the  next  are  nick« 
named  baysur^wake  and  p*hoollee»walee. 

P*hoollee  fX^ — this  ornament,  like  the  bay$ur^  is  invariably 
worn  on  the  right  wing  of  the  nose. 
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NuVhnee  ^^ikfj-^a  small   ring  worn  on  the  left  •  nostril  hj 

children. 
3.  Ornaments  worn  round  the  Neck. 

The  neck  is  not  forgotten  among  those  lavish  decorations^ 
of  which  the  native  ladies  are  so  fond.  It  is  furnished  with 
various  kinds  of  necklaces. 

Luch'Ch^hd  *  lys' — a  necklace  worn  tight  round  the  neck, 
formed  of  gold  beads  (called  munka  l^)>  and  poie 
iZJy  (or  glass  beads). 

Hulla  Jjb  or  Neembolee  ^^««4mJ — the  same  as  the  preceding, 

but  longer  and  hanging  down. 

Chowkree  ^If^ — an  ornament  worn  tight  round  the  neck, 
formed  of  stars  of  gold,  strung  on  three  black  silk  or 
wire  threads,  with  kalee^pote  f  or  black  glass  beads 
filling  up  the  interstices. 

Jignee  ^^J^^^ — a  small  semilunar  ornament  worn  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  a  string  of  beads,  &c. 

Pudtluck  CiJ^  . 

Jow'Un  Mala  !ltU  ^jf^  . 

ChunduH'har  j\ib  f^iiiU^-  or  NotMur»harj\jbj^y  • 

Mohun-^mala  'iVcjjtkyc  • 

Gulsayrte  ^jJ^ . 

Chowsayree  4^jf,i^ -r-noi  unlike  the  bazoo»bundy  but  worn 
tight  round  the  neck  and  hooked  behind. 

Chumpa^kullee  ^^\^j>- — this  is  made  of  separate  rays,  each 
intended  to  represent  the  unblown  flowers  of  the  chum- 
pa  (Michelia  champaca,  Lm.),  to  the  number  of  from 
forty  to  eighty  or  more,  strung  together.     This  oma- 


*  The  AicA-cA'Ao,  gvhayrwj  fiMth,  snd  bunggree,  are  four  omameots  ^utte 
essential  to  matrimony.  Even  the  poorest  cannot  enter  the  connubial  state 
without  having  them. 

f  Pote  or  glass  beads.  Of  these  three  varieties  are  in  use^  viz.  kake-poie 
or  black  glass  beads,  most  generally  used ;  hurree  pote  or  green  glass  beads* 
and  ltd  pote  or  Id  deeSn  red  glass  beads ;  the  former  cast  into  a  round  shape, 
the  latter  cut. 
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ment  is  usually  worn  rather  loose^  that  it  may  reach 
half  way  dowA  the  bosom.  .  The  mountings  is  gold  or 
silver^  aecording  to  the  means  of  the  wearer,  and  the 
rays  or  flower-buds  are  in  imitation  of  the  mang'ieeka; 
either  crystals  set  in  foils,  chiefly  white,  or  precious 
stones  of  one  colour,  throughout  the  ornament ;  or,  it  is 
wholly  composed  of  gold. 

Dooiuree  ^Jr^ — ^lit.  two  strings.  Two  rows  of  small  round 
gold  beads  (uttiitAr^i^)  threaded  on  silk.  When  the  or- 
nament consists  of  three  rows,  it  is  called  iee^luree  ;  of 
four,  chaoo'luree  ;  of  Ave,  puch^luree  or  punch' luree. 

Tooisee  ^^^ — nearly  the  same  as  the  doo^luree^  except  that 

instead  of  the  gold  beads  being  round  they  are  of  an 
octagonal  shape. 

Poorneea  kay  GuUayree  %^j^iS  ^y^  • 

Towq  Af  Hans  jj«jU  or  Huns^lee  ^JL^ft — is  a  solid  collar 
of  gold  or  silver,  weighing  from  four  ounces  to  nearly 
a  pound.  The  latter  must  be  highly  oppressive  to  the 
wearer,  especially  as  they  are  only  used  on  high  days 
and  holidays;  the  general  standard  may  be  computed 
at  about  six  or  seven  ounces.  Being  made  of  pure 
metal,  they  are  easily  bent,  so  as  to  be  put  on  and  off. 
They  are  commonly  square  in  front  under  the  chin 
for  several  inches,  and  taper  off  gradually  to  not  more 
than  half  their  greatest  diameter,  terminating  at  each 
end  with  a  small  knob,  cut  into  a  polygonal  form.  This 
ornament  is  sometimes  carved  in  the  oriental  style,  either 
through  the  whole  length,  or  only  on  the  front. 

Munkeean  ka  harj\lb  ^  ^V^^  or  Har  j\jb — or  necklace,  of 
pearls,  large  gold  beads  (uttinA^aj^),  corals,  garnets,  &c. 

Pi#tta  tj—  . 

Tiweezji^^ — most  of  the  Hindoostanee  women  wear  round 
their  necks,  strung  upon  black  silk  thread,  tdweezes^ 
which  are  silver  cases  enclosing  either  quotations  from 
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the  Qoran^  some  mystical  writings,  or  some  animal  or 
vegetable  substance.  Whatever  may  be  the  contents, 
great  reliance  is  placed  on  their  efficacy  in  repelling 
disease  and  averting  the  influence  of  witchcraft  (jddoo)j 
of  which  the  people  of  India,  of  every  sect,  entertain  the 
greatest  apprehension.  Hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  charms  strung  upon 
the  same  thread  ;  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  ^g^na 
U^,  or  the  teeth  and  nails  of  a  tiger,  which  are  hung 
round  the  neck  of  a  child.    Vide  p.  356. 

4.  Ornaments  worn  on  the  Upper  Arm,  or  Armlets. 

Bhooj'bund  Jcj  ^.  or  Bazoo^bund  *^jj^ — a  trinket  adorned 

with  semicircular  ornaments  made  hollow,  but  filled  up 
with  melted  rosin.     The  ends  are  furnished  with  loops 
of  the   same  metal,  generally  silver,  and  secured  by 
silken  skeins. 
Dholnay  ^^j^  • 

Bdooia  jVjV — ^"  ornamented  gold  ring. 

5.  Ornaments  worn  round  the  Wrist,  or  Bracelets. 
The  wrists  are  always  profusely  decorated. 

KuTta  \^ — a  ring  worn  on  the  wrist,  ankle,  &c.  a  massive 
ring  of  solid  silver,  weighing  from  three  to  four  ounces. 
These  rings  are  commonly  hexagonal  or  octagonal,  of 
an  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  terminated  by  a 
knob  at  each  end,  the  same  as  in  the  hunslee.  This 
ornament  being  of  pure  metal,  may  be  opened  sufficient- 
ly to  be  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure ;  the  ends  being  brought 
together  by  an  easy  pressure  of  the  other  hand. 

Kunggun  ^^J^ — Ek^haraj  k.  and  Do^hara^  k. 

Pouncheean  ^L^lyj — Ag  hay  p*hool  hay  P.  and  Luhsun 
hay phank  kay  P.;  a  bracelet  formed  of  small  pointed 
prisms  of  solid  silver,  or  hollow  of  gold  liHed  with 
melted  rosin,  each  about  the  size  of  a  very  large  barley 
corn,   and  having  a  ring  soldered  to  its  bottom.     These 
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prismfi  are  strung  upon  black  silk  as  close  as  their  point- 
ed or  perhaps  rounded  ends  will  admit,  in  three  or 
four  parallel  rows,  and  then  fasteoed. 

Puiiree  i^JSj — gilt  brass  rings,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad : 
from  one  to  four  are  worn  on  each  wrist.  Should  they 
wear  bunggreet^  only  a  couple  of  these  are  worn,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bunggreet, 

ChooTjy>^ — an  ornament  consisting  of  several  puiireei  joined 
together. 

Mungguiiee  ^J^^*^  • 

AleJA. 

To-rrajr  4^Jy 

Bunggreean  {^M^^^if^^ey  consist  of  thin  rings  made  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  glass,  and  worn  on  the  wrists.  They  are 
universally  worn  by  the  women  in  the  Deccan,  and  their 
fitting  closely  to  the  wrist  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  de- 
licacy and  beauty ;  for  they  must  of  course  be  passed 
over  the  hand.  In  doing  this  the  fingers  are  cracked 
and  the  hand  well  squeezed,  to  soflen  and  mould  it  into 
a  smaller  compass ;  and  a  girl  seldom  escapes  without 
drawing  blood  and  rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  her 
hand.  Every  well  dressed  woman  has  a  number  of 
these  rings  on  each  arm.  The  usual  number  is  from 
ten  to  sixteen.  If  they  wear  other  golden  ornaments 
along  with  them  they  are  fewer,  if  not,  a  greater  num- 
ber, agreeably  to  fancy ;  but  invariably  one  more  on 
one  wrist  than  the  other. 

Chooreean  ^^^^ — bangles  or  rings  made  of  sealing-wax 
{lac)^  and  ornamented  with  various  coloured  tinsel.  Also 
called  Nuqday  kajora, 

Himbalay—yHom  along  with  bunggree$j  singly,  and  next  to 
the  body. 

Astur — worn  singly,  and  next  to  the  hand. 

6.  Ornaments  worn  on  the  Fingers,  or  Rings. 

UnggoXhee  ^^^y^^  or  Ch^hap  c^ly^^ — rings  of  various  sorts 
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and  nizes  worn  on  any  finger,  generally  of  gokly  those 
of  silver  being  considered  mean. 

Arsee  ir^j\  or  Aeena  imjI — or  looking-glass.  The  thumb  of 
each  hand  has  a  ring  which  fits  dose,  having  a  small 
mirror  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny  fixed  upon  it  by 
the  centre,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  back  of  the  thumb. 
The  aeena  should  be  of  gold;  but  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  gold  required  wherein  to  set  the  glasdi'many 
content  themselves  with  silver  mounting.  That  a  small 
looking-glass  may  at  times  be  commodiously  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  thumb,  will  not  be  disputed ;  but  what 
shall  be  said  of  that  preposterous  custom  which  Eu- 
ropeans have  witnessed,  of  wearing  a  similar  ornament 
on  each  great  toe. 

Unggooshtdn  ^\sJm\  or  Huddeearoo  jij\jJJb — a  particular 
kind  of  ring,  an  inch  broad,  worn  on  the  thumbs,  only 
during  the  wedding  days,  or  for  six  or  twelve  months 
af^er,  when  it  is  melted  down  and  converted  into  any 
thing  else. 

Ch^hulla^ iX^  Kungnee  ke  Ch^hullay^  Kunkree  he  beej 
he  Ch^hullay^  Sdday  Ch^hullay — ^usually  about  the  fifth 
of  an  inch  broad,  very  thin,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
bended  edges. 

7.  Ornaments  WORN  round  tue  Waist  or  Loins. 
Kummur'puitd  ^j^  or  Sada^^iiee  ^Jb  irjLi — i.  e.  plain,  or 

a  simple  flat  ring,  one  inch  and  a  half  broad,  which  en- 
circles the  waist,  being  carved  at  the  ends  where  they 
are  hooked. 

Kummur'idl  J^r^  or  Koor$an  ka  /itfttee— rconsiating  of 
small  square  tablets  two  inches  broad,  which  are  carved 
and  fixed  by  hinges^  worn  as  the  preceding. 

Zur-kammur  jAiijj  . 

8.  Ornaments  worn  round  the  Ankles  (An&lets)  and 

Feet. 
Lool  Jj) . 


1^^^ 


MUiL-tit  like  a  chain. 

ibt-'IU  fastened  round  the  feel  of  children. 


insists  of  Iieavy  rin^s  of  ulTer  rewmbliDg 
«ti(iiii,  set  with  a  fringe  of  small  spherical 
^Itich  tinkle  at  every  motion  of  the  limb. 

of  two  kinds,   viz.    1.  Ammeeneeaa 
Ch'kuglee  GkounggroojSi^iJi^f^ . 
--  '>!*  silver,  made  very  substantial,  not  weigb- 
II  Imlf  a  pound  each. 
loitn  ON  tueToes. 
ring  furnished  with  little  bells,  and  worn  on 


N^B-   ,  i^>Y^  ^^  Kooircean  yj^jiy — rings  worn  round 
**•     .ue9,  and  attached  along  cacli  sideof  the  foot  to  the 

■•'  \^1r^  ■ 

.  y  iXt(^ — i»  like  the  one  of  the  same  name  worn  on 
L  lliumb.     This  is  worn  on  the  great  toe. 
.it* — a  Hindoo  ornament. 
-vkIi'h  the  preceding,  there  is  an  ornament  which  coven 
iiidendum  in  young  girls,  made  generally  in  the  shape  of 
c  leaf,  and  suspended  to  a  string  tied  round  the  waist 


V.     MOOSULMAN   COOKERY, 
(including  the  various  Dishes  uUuded  to  in  this  Work). 

HiPet-Aoos  j!lj  . 

)  Vekhnee,  vulgo,  Ak'hnec  I'illaoa  jlj  ,*i>«C  <"  JCAwo 
Polaoo — the  common  kind  is  prepared  with  rice,  meat, 
ghee,  duhec  (or  curdled  milk},  and  spices;  such  as 
.  tkah  zeeree  (a  variety  of  (be  cummin  seed),  cardamo* 
mniDi,  clovea,  cinnamon^  dhunneea  (or  coriander  seed), 
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and  kotmeer  (or  the  leaves  of  the  coriander  plant),  black 
pepper,  green  ginger,  onions,  garlic,  and  salt.    A  good 
receipt  for  it  is  as  follows :  Take  half  a  seer  of  mutton, 
four  or  five  onions  (whole),  one  piece  of  green  ginger, 
two  dried  cassia  leaves  (iai/J'pai)j  eight  corns  of  black 
pepper,  six  ieert  (or  twelve  pounds)  of  water ;  boil  these 
together  in  an  earthen  vessel,  until  one  and  a  half  or 
two  seers  of  fluid  remain  ;   take  the  pot  off  the  fire, 
mash  the  meat,  &c.  with  the  liquor,  and  strain  it  through 
a  towel.     Set  aside  this  yekhnee  (or  broth).     Take  rice 
one  poa  (eight  ounces),   wash  it  well  and   dry  it  by 
squeezing  it  firmly  in  a  towel.     Put  one  poa  ghee  (or 
butter)  into  a  saucepan  or  tinned  copper  vessel  and  melt 
it ;  fry  in  it  a  handful  of  onions  sliced  longitudinally, 
and  when  they  have  acquired  a  red  colour,  take  them 
out  and  lay  them  aside.     In  the  ghee  which  remains, 
fry  slightly  a  fowl  which   has  previously  been  boiled  in 
a  half  or  one  seer  of  water,  then  take  out  the  fowl,  and 
in  the  same  ghee  add  the  dried  rice,  and   fry  it  a  little. 
As  the  ghee  evaporates  add  the  above  broth  to  it,  and 
boil  the  rice  in  it.     Then  put  into  it  ten  or  twelve  cloves, 
ten  or  twelve  peppercorns,  four  pieces  of  mace,  ten  or 
twelve  lesser  cardamoms,  all  whole  ;  one  dessert  spoon- 
ful of  salt,  one  piece  of  green  ginger  cut  into  fanciful 
slices,  and  two  tayjpat  or  dried  cassia  leaves.      When 
the  rice  is  sufficiently  boiled,  remove  all,  except  a  very 
little  fire  from  underneath  and  place  it  on  tbe  top  of  the 
brass  cover*     If  the  rice  be  at  all  hard,  add  a  very  little 
water  to  it  and  stir  it  about,  and  put  the  fowl  also  now 
in  to  imbibe  a  flavour.     On  serving  it  up,  place  the  fowl 
on  a  dish  and  cover  it  over  with  the  rice,  garnishing 
the  latter  with  two  or  four  hard  boiled  eggs  cut  into 
two,  and  the  fried  onions. 
Qoorma  Polaoo^^  ^^y — ^  ^^  preceding,  except  that  the 
meat  is  cut  into  very  thin  slices. 
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Meeiha  Polaoo  Pj  l^S^ — made  of  rice,  lugar,  ghee^  aro- 

matics ;  and  instead  of  ginger^  aniseed. 
Moozafiir  Polaoo  jlb  ji^j^  or  Shushrunga  Polaoo  uj^lJ* 

jlb — as  Moozafur  Shoktj  but  not  so  watery. 
Taree  Polaoo^  s^^ — ^^^^9  meat,  turmeric,  and  ghee, 
Sooee  Polaoo  jlb  ,^y^ — prepared  with  the  addition  of  sooee 

or  dill  seed. 
Much'ch*hee  or  Mdhee  Polaoo  ^j  ^JbU  b  ^^yf?* — same  as 

yekhnee^  but  substituting  fish  for  the  meat. 
Umlee  Polaoo  yL  ^X<\ — Hsyekhnecj  with  the  addition  of  ta- 
marind. 

Dumpokht  Polaoo  ^j  d  ^  ^^^ — dAyekhnee^  but  when  nearly 

ready  adding  the  ghee  and  giving  dum^  (<.  e,  leaving  it 

closed  up  with  hot  embers  put  both  below  and  above  it, 

till  the  moisture  be  evaporated). 
Zurda  Polaoo ^tj  xdjj — as  the  preceding,  with  the  addition 

of  saffron. 
Kookoo  Polaoo  J)b  ^^^  . 

Moala  Polaoo  ^  (U^*^^  • 

Dogosha  Polaoo  J)L  Jb^J — rice,  meat,  ghee,  and  spices ; 
making  it  excessively  hot  with  the  spices. 

Polaoo^e^Mugzeeat  CUl[JiL«  j)b — to  tneetha  polaoo  add  ker- 
nels of  fruits  (such  as  almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  &c.). 

Moozafurshola  iJ^jk^yc — made  with  rice,  saffron,  milk,  rose- 
water,  and  sugar,  of  a  thin  consistence :  it  is  very  cooling. 

Birreeanee  d^ljl — as  qoorma  polaoo,  with  marrow  and  plenty 
of  spices,  and  the  addition  of  limes,  cream,  and  milk ; 
or  take  raw  meat  one  ieer  (two  pounds),  cover  it  with 
duhee,  ginger,  garlic,  and  salt,  and  set  it  aside  for 
three  hours  in  a  covered  vessel.  Fry  four  pice  weight 
(two  ounces)  of  onions  sliced,  in  one  and  a  half  pow 
(twelve  ounces)  o? ghee  in  an  earthen  pot;  take  out  the 
fried  onions  and  three  quarters  of  the  ghee,  fry  half  the 
meat  in  the  ghee,  and  take  it  off  the  fire ;  boil  one  seer 
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(two  pounds)  of  rice  in  water.  On  the  Med  meat 
scatter  half  the  boiled  rice,  sprinkle  some  spices  and 
onions  over,  and  pour  a  little  of  the  ghee  into  it ;  repeat 
the  layers  of  meat,  rice,  spices,  onions,  and  ghee  as 
before.  Afterwards  pour  a  little  milk  over  the  whole, 
sufficient  to  soften  the  rice ;  make  the  earthen  pot  air- 
tight with  flour,*  and  cook  it  on  a  charcoal  fire. 

Mooiuf^un  Polaooyj  ^^gcls^ — rice,  meat,  sugar,  ghee.  Some- 
times adding  pine-apples  or  nuts. 

Kuih  or  Huleem  Potaooyj  mA^-  U  ^jii  Boont  Polaoo  d^^J 

pj — or  Chunnay  kay   Dal  (or  Bengal  horse  gram) 
kay  Polaooj  made  of  wheat,  meat,  and  spices* 
Lubnee  Polaoo pJ  ^^>^ — prepared  in  a  silver  dish;  cream, 

kernels,   sugarcandy,    ghee^   rice,   spices,   particularly 
aniseed. 
Jamun  Polaoo  yj  ^^W  . 

Teetur  Polaoo  ^ji^ — asyekhnee^  but  with  the  meat  of  the 

partridge,  (Tetrao  cinerea,  Lin.) 
Buiayr  Polaoo  y^jJ^ — as  the  preceding,  but  with  quails, 

(Tetrao  coturnis.  Buch.) 

Kofta  Polaoo  JL  jj^  . 

K*hdreeThoollee  i)y^  *^J^ — meat  with  tooiee  or  moong  4al* 

K^haree  Chukoleean  ^^/j>^  ^J^ — meat,  vermicelli,  and 
green  {kuchcha)  dal, 

^.  K'niCHREE  g?J«:1r — t;ommonly  made  thus:  Take  one poa 
(four  ounces)  sona  or  hurree  moong  kay  dal^  (Phia- 
seolus  auteus,  Roxb,  Phaseolus  radiatus,  Lin.)  green 
gram  or  rayed  kidney-bean ;  fry  it  a  little  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ghee  or  butter  in  an  earthen  vettel  to  im- 
part a  nice  smell  to  it,  this  is  called  bug*harna^  or  to 
season;  then  moisten  it,  by  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  it 

•  The  flour  best  adapted  for  tlus  purpose  is  mSsh  ha  ats,    Phaseolus  max, 
WiOd,  or  Uack  gram. 
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-while  on  the  fire;  after,  boil  it  In  one  and  a  half  pow 
(twelve  ounces)  of  water  in  a  tinned  copper  TeseeL  When 
pretty  soft  (though  not  quite  n),  take  it  off  .the  fire* 
Put  two  eh^hutiacki  (four  ounces)  of  ghee  or  butter  into 
another  tinned  copper  vessel,  and  when  melted,  throw 
into  it  a  handful  of  onions  peeled  and  slioed  lengthways ; 
continue  frying  them  until  they  acquire  a  fine  red  eo* 
lour:  then  take  them  out  and  lay  aside.  To  the  re- 
maining ghee  put  one  poa  (eight  ounces)  of  rice  pro- 
perly washed  and  fry  it  a  litde ;  then  add  the  dal  with 
the  water  in  which  it  was  boiled,  and  two  pieces  of  green 
ginger  cut  into  slices.  When  the  water  has  nearly 
evaporated,  remove  part  of  the  fire  from  below  and 
place  it  on  the  brass  cover  taking  the  pot  occasionally 
off  the  fire  and  shaking  it,  which  is  called  dum  dayna  t 
but  before  so  doing  add  to  the  rice  ten  or  twelve  cloves, 
one  or  two  large  pieces  of  mace,  ten  or  twelve  pepper 
corns,  two  dried  cania  leaves,  a  dessert  spoonful  of  salt, 
and  cover  it  up.  -  This  is  what  is  termed  tuffeid,  or  white 
k^hichree.  When  required  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  add 
a  little  pounded  turmeric  about  the  quantity  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  it,  at  the  time  that  the  dal  is  added.  When 
served  up,  ornament  it  with  four  hard  boiled  eggs,  and 
the  above  fried  onions,  as  in  the  case  of  ihepolaoo, 

Oobalee  K*hichree  i^jf^  ,JW — rice  and  dalj  gurrum^  and 

all  ihunda  mussaloy  Gloss,  (except  chilUetj  or  kyan- 
pepper)  and  salt. 

Kiuh  E^hichree  \Jj^  {^ — as  the  preceding,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  meat. 

Bhoonee  R'hichree  %^y^  t/j^ — as  the  following,  but  with 
more  ghee, 

Bugharee   K^hichree   i,jQ^^  ^J^,   ^^  Quboolee  K*hichree 
K^hichra  \j^ — rice,  wheat,  and  as  many  kinds  of  cfal  as  are 
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procurable;  such  as  toonurj  chunnay^  moongj  Johay^ 
duller  J  musioorj  &c. 

Shola  iyM» — k^hichree  with  meat. 

Shoortawd  \j^^j^ — k*hichree  without  meat,  but  made  thin. 

S.  Chawul  Jjl>-  or  Rice  (Raw). 

Khooihka  Xlew  or  Bhdt  culy^ — ^boiled  rice. 

Oohalay  Chawul  JjV^*  ^^\ — i*  e.  paddy  (or  rice  in  the  husk) 
parboiled  and  dried  in  the  sun,  afterwards  winnowed 
and  boiled  for  use.  it  is  much  used  by  the  natives,  who 
prefer  it  to  the  other  kinds,  as  it  has  a  richer  flavour. 

Toorana  \j\p  (Panto^bhat,  Beng.)  or  Basee  K^hand  ^^\) 
\j\p — boiled  rice  kept  in  cold  water  over  night,  and  used 
next  morning,  when  it  will  have  acquired  an  acid  taste. 
Much  in  use  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Chulaoo  or  Bughard  Khooihka  .(irw  |^\yJ  b  ^)L>> . 

Gooluhtee  ^A^' — or  rice  boiled  to  a  pap,  with  the  addition 

of  ghee;  recommended  to  patients  labouring  under 
bowel  complaints,  being  considered  easy  of  digestion. 

Jdwd  ljl>.  Owgrd  l^jl  or  Gunjee  15^^ — rice  gruel ;  com- 
monly called  by  Europeans  cot^ee. 

4.  RoTEE  ^jj  OR  Breads. 

a.  Leavened : 

Nan  ^  or  Roiee  Mda^tulun  ^Jj  Jt«  ^yjj — or  leavened 
bread,  baked  in  an  oven,  but  using  leaven  instead  of 
yeast. 

Bdqurkhdnee  Nan  ^\j  ti^s^V — differing  from  the  preced- 
ing merely  in  shape. 

Gdoodeeda  2rjj  J^u — of  a  round  shape. 

Gdoozubdn  ^•^j^^' — of  a  long  shape,  resembling  neat's  tongue. 

Sheermdl  JU;-^ — a  sweet  bread. 

Girda  5J^or  Nan  Ddkhilu  Ic^lj  ^U — of  a  large  and  round 
form. 

Qoors  ^i — likewise  round. 

P^hoolkay  yS^^  Khumeer  P*hoolkay  ^/^  J^!^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
Pdoot^\j  ^\j — small  and  flat. 
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Khumeeree  Rotee  ^^ijj  i^jiju^ — the  bread,  used  by  Eu- 

ropeans,  made  with  yeast, 
b.  Unleavened : 
Rotee  L^jj — wheaten  cakes  toasted  on  an  earthen  or  iron 

dish  or  plate.     The  term  is  generally,  but  improperly, 

applied  to  leavened  as  well  as  unleavened  bread. 
Chupaieean  |^LjL>- — thin  wheaten  cakes;  the  same  as  roiee^ 

but  considerably  thinner. 
Sumoiay  ^^yA^ — three-cornered  rotee, 

Meethay  Pooreean  ^^jy  V^  • 
P'heekay  Pooreean  J^^j^^  ^/-^  . 
Poorun  kay  Pooreean  ^^jy  ^  UJ^i  ' 

K*ht^ooran  ^]jyf^ — sweet  bread :  wheat  flour,  poppy  seed, 
sugar,  and  k*hopra^  mixed  up  with  water,  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  fried. 

M 

Sutpoortee  Rotee  ^f^j  ^j  ls^^^nj — made  of  layers  of  chupd^ 
ieedn  one  upon  another,  with  every  alternate  one  be- 
smeared with  ghee  and  sprinkled  with  sugar,  united  at 
the  edges  and  fried  in  ghee^  or  toasted  on  an  earthen  or 
iron  dish. 

P*hayneean  ^Ux^y — as  the  preceding,  but  smaller  in  size  and 
without  sugar. 

Paraiay  jVi;^ — ^*^®  chupaieean^  but  somewhat  thicker. 

Mooikoolay  ^lil«^-wheat  flour  paste,  sweetened  and  formed 

into  a  long  shape  by  pressing  with  the  closed  fist,  boiled 

in   steam,  f.  c.  placed  on  straw  in  a  pot  with  water, 

(boiled  dumplings). 
BttWar^bJj — wheaten  cakes  with  ghee  in  separate  layers, 

like  our  pastry. 
Sohdlee  ^^ — wheal  flour  kneaded  with  water,  made  into 

am 

very  thin  cakes  and  fried  in  ghee, 

Pooreean  ^^jy{ — a  kind  of  cakes  fried  in  ghee ;  three  va- 
rieties, viz.  fruit,  meat,  and  c/o/ patties. 

Loong  Chirtay  cP}?-  v^^  <>«■  Bay$un^kee  Rotee  ^^^f-ri 

d 
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^jj — a  kind  of  cake  made  of  powdered  Bengal  hone- 

gram,  either  fried  or  not. 

Bhayjeeay  ^c-^*^ — f>'ied  cakes. 

Muihee  Rotee  ^^j  ^^i^  or  Qowa^maq  jUJy — made  of 

flour,  white  of  eggs,  and  onions,  fried  in  ghee. 
Other  varieties  are : 
Chulpuck  [^^^>- . 
Cheela  )L>- . 

Khara  or  Meeiha  Rotee  ^^j  ly^^  b  ]j\^  . 

Undon  kee  Rotee  ^<^j  ^  c;J*^ '  • 

Goolgoollay  j<*wr. 

Duhee  Burray  ^gjj  jJbJ  or  Mdash  Duhee  ^JbJ  ^U  . 

fiow-gMfidarjlJoxi|j — with  plenty  o^  ghee  in  it. 

SeeArA  JRo/ee  ^^^j  ^.-o — (vide  p.  267.) 

5.  KuBAB  (-r^V^  Kabobs — Cut  meat  into  thin  long  pieces,  dry 
them  in  the  sun,  and  roast  them  by  placing  them  on  live 
coals,  or  fry  them  in  ghee. 

Kooflay  kay  Ku.bab  ^\^  ^^  \J^3^ — ™®*^  hashed.  Add  all 
the  warm  and  cold  spices  (Gloss.)  except  tamarind,  and 
pound  them  well  in  a  wooden  mortar,  then  form  them 
into  flat  cakes,  and  fry  them  in  ghee, 

Tikkay  kay  Kubab  <--^Vj  ^  ^J^ — lumps  of  meat,  with  spices 

and  without  tamarind,  as  in  the  preceding,  fried  in 
plenty  o?  ghee, 

Moosumun  ^Am^  . 

Hoseinee  Kubab  ^^  is'"^'^'^ — pieces  of  meat  with  salt  and 

lime  juice  toasted  over  a  fire. 
ShSmce  Kubab  <--'w  ^^\^ — chopped  meat,  with  all  the  aro- 

matics,  and  all  thunda  (Gloss.)  spices  (except  chiilies 
and  tamarind)  green  ginger  and  lime  juice,  made  of 
a  particular  shape  a  finger  thick,  fried  in  ghee, 

Kulleejay  ku  Kubab  <-->U^  ^  l^t^ — liver,  heart,  and  kid- 
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neyfi,  cut  into  small  piecefl,  trussed  on  skewers,  with  salt, 
and  roasted. 

Luddoo  Kubab  ^-^w  jjJ  —  chopped  meat,  with  all  gurm 
and  tAtirtda  mussala  (Gloss.)  or  aroraatics  and  spieea, 
green  ginger  and  lemon  juice,  formed  into  balls  and 
roasted  on  the  fire.  To  be  surrounded  with  thread,  to 
prevent  their  falling  asunder. 

Seekh  Kubab  ^-^V^  ^^ — like  luddoo  k,  but  with  more  k^an 

pepper,  cut  into  thin  long  pieces  like  dried  dates,   fried 
in  ghee, 
Puithur  kay  Kubab  (^\^  ^^  ^^ — used  on  a  journey  :  they 

light  a  B re  on  a  stone  and  remove  it  when  the  latter  is 
well  heated,  and  then  roast  slices  of  meat  on  it 

Muck»cK*hee  kay  Kubab  ^-^l-^  ^  L5Vf* — ^^  ^^  kabob. 

Quleeu  JJ — broiled  flesh  or  meat  dressed  with  any  thing, 
usually  eaten  with  polaoo, 

6.  Salun  ^Li  or  Salna  USL> — curries.  Put  any  meat,  pro- 
perly washed  in  water,  into  an  earthen  or  metallic  vessel, 
and  either  let  it  boil  in  its  own  juice  (which  will  be  suf- 
ficient if  the  meat  be  tender),  or  add  a  little  water;  then 
add  ghee  and  spices,  and  stir  it  well.* 

*  The  foIIowiDg  is  a  more  general  recipe  for  making  good  curries :  Take 
otghet  or  butter,  2  ch*huttaks  (or  4  ounces  ;  or  half  that  quantity  if  the  meat 
be  hi,  or  the  curry  wanted  dry) ;  onions,  1  cK'huttak  (2  ounces);  garlic,  2  or 
S doves ;  turmeric,  cummin  seed,  coriander  seed,  of  each  1  toia  (3  drams) ; 
red  chillies  (cayenne  pepper),  3  in  number;  black  pepper,  4 or  5  corns ;  green 
ginger,  ^  cKhuttak  {\  ounce) ;  salt,  a  tea-spoonful.  Tlie  spices  are  all  to  be 
separately  ground  on  a  n/  (a  stone  in  use  for  the  purpose,  resembling  an  oil- 
man's grinder  and  muller,  but  rough),  adding  a  little  water  when  the  substance 
is  dry ;  the  coriander  seed  to  be  previously  toasted  a  little  to  impart  to  it  an 
agreeable  smell.  Put  the  ghee  into  an  earthen  pot,  or  a  tinned  copper  sauce* 
pan,  and  fry  half  the  quantity  of  the  onions,  sliced  lengthways,  in  it,  and 
when  they  have  acquired  a  yellow-brown  colour  take  them  off  and  set  them 
aside.  Then  add  to  the  remaining  ghee  the  meat  mixed  up  with  all  the  spices^ 
and  cover  it  up.  Occasionally  uncover  it,  and  (before  the  meat  is  sufficiently 
done)  as  the  ghee  evaporates,  sprinkle  a  table -spoonful  of  water  on  it ;  if 
much  giavy  be  required,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added* 
but  the  drier  a  curry  is  the  nicer  it  tastes.    Do-'peeaza^  and  others,  have  no 

d  % 
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Salun  of  Qoorma  ^j^ — use  chopped  meat,  add  some  water, 
all  gurm  and  ihunda  mtusalasj  (Gloss.)  tamarind  and 
ghee. 

Do.  of  Do'peeaza  ifj\^^*^ — meat  cut  into  pieces ;  in  other  re- 
spects as  the  preceding. 

Do.  of  Nurgis  ^-^  • 

Do.  of  Dadamee  j<^^fc3b  . 

Do,  of  Shubdayg  {^JjSJ^  . 

Do.  of  Ddlcha  >J^\j — meat,  dal  (chunna  or  moong)^  with  or 
without  brinjaL 

Do.  ofKui  ka  Salun  ^jSLjI^lS-^ — decoction  of  Madras-horse- 
gram  {koollee  ka  kui)  :  boil  it  until  it  be  a  good  deal 
evaporated ;  if  still  too  thin  add  some  pounded  rice,  and 
all  the  aromatics  and  spices.  Fry  onions  mghee  seven  or 
twelve  times,  and  add  them  successively  to  the  decoc- 
tion. This  among  the  great  is  boiled  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  consolidated  to  form  balls,  v\hich  keep  good 
six  months  or  a  year;  and  when  required  for  use,  a 
ball  is  placed  on  hot  polaoo  or  rice,  which  causes  it  to 
melt  and  run  over  the  rice.  It  is  very  rich,  but  de- 
licious. 

K^hutia  IS^  K'hara  \j\^  or  Meeihee  Much'Ch*hee  ka  saiun 
^L>  l^  15V?*  lS^^^ — P"^  ^^^  ^^®  different  aromatics 
and  spices  into  tamarind  water,  add  the  fish  to  it,  and 
cook  as  other  curries,  A  second  method  is  to  add  the 
ghee  after  instead  of  before. 

Koolma  Ui^. 

Cheela  JL>- — omelet,  with  all  the  spices  (no  tamarind). 

Baysun  kec  Birreedn  ^^^V  ^  ij— -^ — toowur^  moong^  hur* 

gravy  at  all.  The  addition  of  the  following  articles  is  sometimes  had  recourse 
to  to  increase  the  flavour,  viz»  dried  cassia  leaves  (tejptu),  dried  kernel  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  or  the  essence  of  the  cocoa-nut,  procured  by  rubbing  rasped  cocoa- 
nut  with  water  through  a  coarse  towel,  tamarind  water,  green  or  dried  man- 
goes and  other  fruits,  lemon-grass,  fenugreek  {matyhee)  seed,  the  leaves  of 
which  likewise,  if  added,  improve  a  curry  amazingly. 
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burra  (or  chunna),  or  lohay^sag^  add  to  tkem  (iio  aro« 
iiialJcs,  but)  all  the  spices  (no  tamarind)^  onions  and  its 
leaves  chopped  ;  put  into  a  mortar  and  pound  them, 
form  balls  and  dry  them.  When  required  make  curry 
of  them, 
Sirra  or  Kullay  or  Nuharee  ka  Salun  l^  v^VyJ  b  ^i  b  \j^ 
^w — sheep's  head,  made  as  do'peeaza. 

Kuleejay  kn  Salun  ^Li  l^  15^^ — cheep's  head,  along  with 

the  liver  of  the  sheep. 
Mecihay  Gosht  ka  Salun  zSLa  Jui  l»  ^L  l^  kz^^  ^^^ 

— as  do'peeaaz  but  without  tamarind,  |j^^\j  ^J^j*  ^ 
or  with  the  addition  of  vegetables. 

Boiee  ka  or  Antree  ka  Salun  JL»  l^  ^Jj^^  t  ^  ij^yi — as  the 
preceding,  using  tripes  and  the  mesentery,  &c.  instead 
of  the  flesh. 

Meeihee  Dal  Jtj  ij^^^ — ^^'  boiled  soH,  with  the  addition 
principally  of  cinnamon  and  cardamoms  as  well  as  the 
other  aromatics  and  spices  (without  tamarind),  bugar 
as  other  curries. 

JChuitee  Dal  fj\j  (<^ — as  the  preceding,  but  with  tamarind. 

Khageena  or  Khariz  jj^  b  ^\^ — melt  ghee  in  a  pot,  add 
all  the  varieties  of  aromatics  and  spices,  plenty  of  onions, 
and  breaking  eggs  one  by  one  add  them  to  it,  stirring 
them  well  together. 

Burra  \y^ — all  kinds  of  dal^  and  flour,  with  aromatics  and 
spices  (not  tamarind),  made  into  balls  and  fried  in  ghee. 

Chumkooree  kee  birreean  ^^^^  tj  ^  ^Ir^^  ' 

Qeemu  .^t^J . 

Jhingay  ka  Salun  ^Li  o    .x;^iv. — or  shrimp  curry. 

Kurway  K^heeree^  or  Kuporay  ka  Salun  i^jy^  ^  Sc^T^  ^^ 

TuUay  Muchch^hee  jcv^  ^ — or  fried  fish. 
Salun ^^  o  \JJ^y — curries  made  of  iurkaree  or  esculent  ve- 
getables; such  as  garden  stufi^  large  legumes,  small 
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pulses,  &c.,  and  a  number  of  pot  vegetables  but  little 
known  to  Europeans ;  and  of  hhajee  if^\^^  or  tag 
;^Li  greens.  First  fry  the  onions  in  ghee^  then  add 
the  vegetables  or  greens  and  spices.  N.  B.  If  there  be 
too  much  salt,  tamarind,  or  chillies^  they  do  not  keep 
good  long ;  as  for  other  spices  being  more  or  less,  it 
does  not  signify. 
Salun  of  Bygun  ^^Li  l^  m^!^  ^  \»fti — ^i*  brinzaL  Solanum 
melongena,  Lin.  or  egg  plant. 
Do.  of  Toraee  jjSLj  l^  ^J/  or  Ls]jy — cucumis  acutangulus, 
Lin.  or  acute-angled  cucumber. 
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Do.  of  Chichoonday  ^L»  l^  ^*^y^  ^^  ^*^  f?^  V  ^•^'-»^F?' 
or  PoiloH^etig.)^  Pulwul  (Hind.) — trichosanthes  an- 
guina,  Lin.  (trichosanthes  dioica,  Roxb.)  or  common 
snake  gourd. 

Do.  of  Kuraylay  ^^Li  u  ,J^^ — momordica  charantia,  JLrfn. 

or  hairy  momordica  ;   three  varieties  in  use. 
Do.  of  Gownwar  or  Mutkee  kay  P^hulkean  iSSi^  V  jV^ 
^Lj  o    1^  ^ — dolichos  sabseforrois,  Lin. 

Do.  of  Saym  kee  P^hulleean  ^Li  l^  jJy  ^  m^ — dolichos 

lablab,  Lin.  or  black-seeded  dolichos ;  several  varieties 
used. 

Do.  of  Bhayndee  ^U  \^  ^J^5-# — ^hibiscus  esculentus,  Lin. 
eatable  hibiscus,  or  bandaky. 

Do.  ot  Aloo  iji\ — solanum  tuberosum,  FFf(/il«  orpotatoe. 

Do.  of  Rut  Aloo  ^Li  ^ ^^j — dioscorea  sativa,  Lin.  or 
common  yam. 

Do.  of  Pend  Aloo  ^L»^ ^\  JCJ — convolvulus  batatas,  tu- 
berous bind-weed,  country  or  sweet  potatoe ;  skirrets 
of  Peru,  or  Spanish  potatoe. 

Do.  of  Mai  kee  Bhqfee  i^^,  ^  ciU — amaranthus  tristis, 

Lin.   roundheaded  amaranth,  (amaranthus  oleraceus, 
Heyne)^  or  eatable  amarantli. 
Do.  otAmbaree  kee  Bhq;ee  i<^^^  (^^JV^^ — hibiscus  can- 
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nabinus,  Lin.  or  ozeille  greens,   (hibiscus  sabdarifik, 

Willd*)  Tndian  hibiscus  or  red  sorreL 
Sabtn  of  Mayihee  kee  Bhqfee  i*>-^^  iJ  jcv^^— IrigoneJla 

foenum  graecum,  Lin.  or  fenugreek  greens. 
Do.  of  Sooee  Chookay  kee  Bhajee  ^^^^^  lJ^^  *A^ — 

anethum  graveolens,  Lin.  or  dill  greens. 
Do.  of  Ghol  or  Khoorfa  kee  Bhajee  yj>\^,  ^  J/^  U  J^ 

— portulaca  oleracea,    Lin.    purple,  garden  or  small 

purslane. 
Do.  ofKurrum  kee  BAq/ee^^fl^l^  ^  /y — or  cabbage  curry. 

Do.  of  Arwee  ^Jl-»«t/jj^ — caladium  esculentum,  Venienai. 
or  esculent  caladium. 

Do.  of  Hureea  Kuddoo  ^L»  \^  ^t^  byto — cucurbita  lagena- 
ria,  Lin.  green  pumpkin,  or  bottle  gourd. 

Do.  of  Meeihee  Kuddoo  ^\^  o  jjo  ^^.yJL« — cucurbita  his- 
pida,  Thunb.  (cucurbita  melopepo,  JVitld.)  red  pump- 
kin, or  squash  gourd. 

Do.  of  Shulgum  ^l*«>  u  JiJ^ — or  turnip. 

Do.  of  Peedz  JLj  «  jL) — or  onion. 

Do.  of  Mirch  JL»  \^  ^j^ — capsicum   frutescens,  WilUL  or 

chilly. 
Do.  of  Chiggur  ^L»  l^  y^  . 

Do.  of  Chowlaee  ,<^^  ^  S^^.^ — amaranthus  polyganiuS| 

Lin.  or  hermaphrodite  amaranth. 
Do.  of  Ambotee  ^^r^.  iS  S^^^ — ozalis  comiculata,   Lin. 

procumbent  oxalis,  or  yellow  wood  sorrel. 
Do.  of  Poklay  ^\>  J  ^y^  . 

Do.  of  Kahoo  ij>\i  i^  ^^ — lactuta  sativa,  Lin.  or  lettuce. 
Do.  of  Kasnee  ^^sj-l^j  ^  lS*^^ — chichorium  eadivia,  Lin. 

or  endive. 
Do.  of  Jumkooray  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^Jt"^^  • 
X^o.  of  Lai  Sag  ^^Lj  JS — anmranthus  gangeticiis,  Roxb. 
Do.  of  Paiuk  ku  Sag  cs/W  ^  U^^ — «>r  a  species  of  spinage. 
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Salun  of  Chundun  Butway  ^cSf^  ^S  kJjsj  ^«X:^  . 
Do,  of  K^huUee  Chun^wul  ,<^l^  ^S  J^^  Li^  ' 
Do.  of  Kuchchoo  ^L»  o  y^ — arum  colocasia,  Roxb,   or 
Egyptian  arum  ;  and  innumerable  others. 
The  following  is  an  excellent  receipt  for  curry  powder  : 
Take  of  powdered  huldee  or  turmeric  twenty  tea-spoon- 
fiils,  red  dried  chillies  or  Cayenne   pepper  eight  tea* 
spoonfuls,  dhunneea  or  coriander  seed,  zeera  or  cummin 
seed,  tat/jpat  or  dried  cassia  leaves,  of  each  twelve  tea 
spoonfuls,  and  mix  them  together. 

7.  Sheernee  iJpMwi  Sweets. 

Meeiha  Pooreean  \^jy*  WV* — between  two  thin  wheaten 

cakes  insert  pounded  sohakeanj  khopra^  goor^  khush' 

khushy  and  kernels,  and  fried  in  ghee, 
Khara  Pooreean  \^j^  \r*r — ™®^*  chopped  with  gurm  and 

Xhunda  mussala  between  two  cakes  as  above,  and  fried 

in  ghee. 
N.  B.  If  one  cake  be  folded  double  it  is  called  kunola  2^ , 

and  not  pooree  kSjy  • 

Feernee  i^j^ — soojee^  sugar,  milk,gAee,  cardamoms,  cloves, 
aniseed,  boiled  in  syrup  made  of  the  milk  and  sugar  (or 
goor)j  and  fried  in  the  ghee, 

SheerbirrinJ  otK^heer  j^  L>  t^jjJik — rice  parboiled  in  water, 

is  again  boiled  in  milk,  adding  sugar,  spices,  and  kernels. 

Mulaee  ^^  or  K'howd  |^ — cream  or  milk  inspissated  by 

boiling. 
Hulwa  \y^' — soojee^  one  seer  fried  in  ghee  (q.  s.)  half  # eer, 
add  syrup  two  or  three  seers,  k*hopra  three  tolas,  and 
spices  (not  quite  one  tola),  viz.  cinnamon  one  stick,  ten 
cloves,  ten  cardamoms,  and  a  little  aniseed,  and  mix 
over  a  fire. 

Falooda  2rJj!li — same  as  hulwa,  except  that  the  soojee  is 
boiled  in  milk,  and  when  still  somewhat  soft,  poured 
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into  a  dish.     As  it  cools  and  hardens,  it  is  cut  into  square 
pieces. 
Punbhuita  \s^  ^ — a  kind  of  drink  made  from  rice. 

Moorubha  b^  or  Goor'amba  ^\^ — cut  mangoes  into  thin 
slices  and  boil  in  syrup  (adding  water  if  required) ; 
when  soft  put  them  into  melted  ghee, 

Jlfthoru  or  Abshoru  ifjytJ\  U  SjLi\  commonly  called  Jb* 
ihola — lemonade,  or  a  species  of  negus  without  the 
wine,  made  with  the  juice  extracted  from  pomegranates, 
quinces,  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  or  plants. 
Batasha  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  sugar.  Some 
dissolve  in  it  perfumed  cakes  made  of  the  best  Damask 
fruit,  containing  also  an  infusion  of  some  drops  of  rose- 
water.  Another  kind  is  made  of  violets,  honey,  juice  of 
raisins,  &c«  It  is  well  calculated  for  assuaging  thirst, 
as  the  acidity  is  agreeably  blended  with  sweetness.  It 
resembles,  indeed,  those  fruits  which  we  find  so  grateful 
when  one  is  thirsty. 

Shurbut  ^*^ji» — sugar  and  water,  or  eau  sucr^,  with  some- 
times the  addition  of  aniseed  and  cardamoms. 

Sheera  XjJ^ — or  syrup,  made  of  sugar,  with  sometimes  the 
addition  of  wheat  flour,  milk,  ghee^  and  dried  cocoanuts, 
resembling  thick  treacle,  and  is  eaten  with  bread  dipped 
into  it. 

Seekufifebeen  ^^j^griCi — oxymel  of  vinegar  and  honey ;  or 
lime  juice,  or  other  acid,  mixed  with  sugar  and  honey. 

Goolgoollay  ^J^ — wheat  flour,  sugar  (and  tyar  or  duhee)^ 

with  anise  and  cardamom  seeds  made  into  dumplings, 
and  fried  in  ghee, 

Mukeda  or  Maleeda  2rjJLe  b  2rJuL« — pounded  roiee,  or  wheat- 
en  cakes,  with  ghee^  sugar,  aniseed,  and  cardamoms, 
all  well  mixed  up. 

Uurreera  ^J,J>- — ioojeej  sugar,  milk,  and  water,  auiseed, 
and  cardamoms,  boiled  to  a  thin  contisteoce. 
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Meelhee  Thoollee  ^y^  l5V*!?^ — ^^  hulway  but  with  the  addi- 
lion  of  milk,  and  of  a  thinner  consistency. 

Surrolay  jJj/-» — wheat  flour,  ghee^  sugar^  poppyseed,  dates, 
and  almonds,  made  into  a  paste  and  formed  into  little 
pieces  between  the  fingers,  and  boiled  in  milk. 

Sayweean  i^^^ — or  vermicelli  boiled  in  milk,&c.  bs  surrolay, 

8.  Meethaee  u5^2^  or  Sweetmeats. 

Ltiddoo^jJ — a  kind  of  sweetmeat  made  chiefly  of  sugar,  with 
the  addition  of  cocoanut  kernel  rasped  and  cream,  and 
formed  into  the  shape  of  large  boluses  or  grape  shot. 

Doodh  payra  \^^  2rJ^J — a  sweetmeat  made  of  sugar,  milk  (or 
cream),  and  rice  or  wheat  flour. 

Julaybee  ^^^  . 

Butashd  \J^\x) — a  kind  of  sweetmeat  or  sugar  cakes  of  a  spongy 

texture  (or  filled  with  air,  as  the  word  implies). 
Khaja  ^^ — a  sweetmeat  like  piecrust 

Eelachee  Dana  U1 J  ^<^^\  Nuqol  JiU  or  Nuqoldana. 


Rayooreean  \^,Ajlj  •  Imruiee  (J  r«^  • 

Burfee  Sj)  .  Hulwa^e'Sohun  ^^iby^\j^  . 

Nookteean  ^\fi^  or  Pup'tee  i^j^  • 

Bondeean  (jV.^^  *  Undursd  Li^Jjt  . 

Dur-bayhaysht  ls^^^JjJ  •  Puiiee  ^^  . 

Meethay  Sayoo  ^  ^^^  •  GoordhSnce  J^J^- 

Shukur-faray  i^j\jjLJ^  .  Gond  JJ^. 
Saboonee  ci^^  • 
9.  TooRSHEE  ^J^^  Acids. 

Acharj\>^\  or  pickles,  Aim*  ka  AchdrJ^\  w  ^1  or  mango 

*  Ofy  rather  Ambuh,  as  in  the  following  couplet : 
.»^  LO^  liT*^"  '^*2;^j^  t^'  Ambuh  firristad Hussun Khanhumwt 

■   -    '^  IjLaJ       ^    "       "'«'  Ambuiuhoolkih  Nubatun Hussiau 

a  play  upon  words,  of  which  the  following  version  will  convey  an  idea  ; 
A  man-go  Mr.  Fair  did  send  to  me, 
Go'mtm,  thank  Him  who  made  so  fair  a  tree. 
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pickle — mangoes  (green)  about  three  hundred,  divide 
into  two,  talie  out  the  stones  and  dry  in  the  sun  for 
three  days.  Take  turmeric  nineptc^  weight  (four  ounces 
and  a  half),  garlic  nine  ioku  (three  ounces  and  three 
drams),  salt  three  pukka  seer  (six  pounds),  mustard 
seed  three  pice  weight  (one  ounce  and  a  half),  co- 
riander seed,  toasted,  three  pice  weight  (one  ounce  and 
a  half) ;  mix  the  spices  together,  and  lay  the  mixture  in 
alternate  layers  with  the  mangoes,  and  add  gingilie  oil 
twenty-four  iola$  weight  (nine  ounces),  or  as  much  as 
will  cover  them. 

Duhee  ^JbJ — curds,  or  curdled  milk.  Warm  milk  on  a  slow 
fire  (so  as  not  to  boil)  till  the  cream  which  collects  on 
the  surface  acquires  a  reddish  hue,  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  while  still  lukewarm  add  a  little  stale  duhee 
(or  tyar),  tamarind,  or  lime  juice. 

Meeihee  Chuinee  .  ^Aw     <^>L« — or  a  condiment  made  of 
green  chilUety  salt,  garlic,  kotmeer  (or  the  leaves  of 
the  coriander  plant),  and  green  ginger.     The  following 
are  most  excellent  receipts  for  preparing  two  Tarieties 
of  it 
1.  Dehli,  or  celestial  Chuinee  :  Take  of  green  mangoes  one 
seevy  raisins  one  # eer,  mustard  seed  one  # eer,  green 
ginger  one  # eer,  garlic  one  # eer,  onions  (none)  or  half 
a  seer^  dried  red  chillies  half  to  one  seerj  moist  or  soft 
sugar  one  to  two  seers ,  salt  one  seer^  white  wine  vi- 
negar four  seers  (or  bottles).     The  ginger,  garlic,  and 
onions  are  to  be  peeled,  and  together  with  the  chillies 
are  to  be  cut  into  thin  slices  previously  to  being  pounded; 
the  mustard  seed  to  be  washed  and  dried,  then  gently 
bruised  and  winnowed ;  the  raisins  to  be  washed  and 
freed  from  the  stones;  the  sugar  to  be  made  into  a 
thick  syrup ;  the  mangoes  to  be  picked  of  their  rinds, 
cut  into  thin  slices  (some  boil  them  in  three  bottles  of  the 
vinegar,  adding  the  fourth  when  mixing  them  up  with 
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the  other  ingredients)  and  pounded ;  the  remaining  ar- 
ticles are  to  be  separately  pounded,  and  then  the  whole 
is  to  be  incorporated,  put  into  a  stone  jar,    well  closed, 
and  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  month  or  two.     If  put  into  a 
glass  bottle,  it  is  occasionally  to  be  put  out  in  the  sun.     It 
will  keep  good  for  years. 
2.  Love*apple  Chulnee :  Take  of  love-apple  (solanum  lyco- 
persicum,  Lin,)  a  large  platefull,  the  rinds  and  seeds  to 
be  rejected,  and  only  the  pulp  used  ;  dried  salt-fish  cut 
very  fine  (as  if  rasped),  a  piece  about  two  inches  square; 
six  onions  cut  into  thin  longitudinal  slices;  eighteen  green 
chillies  chopped  fine,  dried  tamarind  two  pice  weight 
(or  one  ounce),  mashed  up  in  about  three  or  four  ounces 
of  water  (stones  and  fibres  to  be  rejected);  salt  a  tea- 
spoonful,  ghee  or  butter  five  pice  weight  (or  two  ounces 
and  a  half).     Fir^t  put  the  ghee  into  a  tinned  copper 
vessel  placed   on  the   fire,  when  it  is  melted  add  the 
onions,  and  as  the  latter  begin  to  assume  a  reddish  hue 
add  the  chillies^  stirring  them  well  for  five  minutes; 
then  add  the  salt  fish,  and  continue  stirring  the  whule : 
when  the  ghee  has  nearly  evaporated  add  the   love- 
apples,  and  stir  it  about  for  a  good  while ;  lastly,  add 
the  tamarind  water  and  salt,  and  mix  the  composition 
well  until  it  acquires  a  pretty  dry  consistence  (like  that 
of  brimaUchutnee  or  sdmbal).     This  chutnee  is  only 
for  immediate  use,  and  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two. 

K^huttee  Chutnee  i<*2>-  ^<-^ — dry  chillies^  salt,  tamarind, 
onions,  garlic,  and  kotmeer. 

Boaranee  (j|^y — a  kind  of  food  consisting  of  the  fruit  of  the 
egg  plant  {byn^gun)  fried  in  sour  milk. 

Ch^hach  kee  Kurree  ^J^  ^  T^^^ — ^^^^  "^^^^  '"  water,  |K)und 
it,  mix  it  with  iyar  ;  add  cold  spices,  and  stir  about  till 
it  acquires  a  thick  consistence. 

K*huttay  Ch'hach  kee  Kurree  ^^  ^  'S'V?"  v-5^ — ^^^  *** 
marind  to  melted  ghec^  one  or  two  kinds  of  dal  flour. 
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as  that  of  chunna  or  toowur^  and  the  cold  npices  as  in 
the  preceding. 
Bay$un  kee  Kurree  i^^  ^  ^j^^ — mix  three  or  four  kinds 

ofddl  flour  with  water,  add  tamarind   and  spices,  &c. 

as  in  the  preceding. 
UnAay  kee  Kurree  ^^  ^  t/Jjl — as  khuiiay  kurree^  wtih 

the  addition  of  egg^  previously  fried  in  ghee. 
Noor  Quleea  Jij  jy  or  Kurug  (^Jji  • 

RSeeta  \5j\j — boil  pumpkin  in  water ;  take  duhee^  break  it  up 
a  little,  mix  with  all  the  varieties  of  (cold)  spices  and 
mustard  seed,  and  add  the  pumpkin.  This  is  what  ia 
called  kuch'cha  raeeta  ;  if  bugar  be  given  it  becomes 
pukka  raeeta. 

Charj\>- — or  moloogoo^iunny  Tam.,  Ut.  pepper-water  (cor- 
rupted into  mullikatawny). 


VI.    MUSICAL  BANDS  AND  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.   NUTWAY  KA  TaEPA  ij>\t  10^1)  . 

This  taefa  or  band  consists  of  male  performers,  commonly 
employed  by  great  men,  as  kings,  princes,  and  the  nobility, 
to  attend  them  when  they  promenade  or  take  an  airing.     It 
consists  of  the  following  instruments  : 
Seelarjsm^ — or  a  sort  of  guitar  made  of  wood,  without  any 

holes  on  the  board,  and  mounted  with  from  five  to  seven 

steel  wires,  all  of  which  are  used  in  playing,  and  that 

with  both  hands.     (Vide  Sarungee), 
Moor-chung  \iS^^ — or  Jew's  harp. 
Duff  fmJ^ — which  consists  of  a  wooden  dish  or  plate,  covered 

with  leather,  and  is  about  a  foot  (or  somewhat  less)  in 

diameter. 
Theekree  kJJ^^i^ — consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  held 

between  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  the  other  between 

the  middle  and  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand ;  while  with 
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the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  the  ends 
of  the  sticks  on  the  outside  of  the  hand  are  made  to  strike 
against  each  other,  producing  the  same  sound  as 
castanets, 

2.    KUNCUNEE  KA  TaEFA  Ju%  1$  l^"^  • 

This  band  is  employed  by  princes  and  the  nobility  on  feast 
days,  &c.  All  the  instruments  are  played  upon  by  men,  except 
the  fifth,  which  are  worn  by  women,  who  dance  and  sing;  and 
their  number  is  never  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five* 
The  instruments  are  as  follows : 
Poonggee  ^S^y^ — or  drone,  consisting   of  a  dried  pumpkin 

(cucurbita  lagenaria,  Wilid,)^  with  a  single  or  double 
bamboo  tube  attached  to  it,  having  eight  holes,  and 
played  upon  as  a  flageolet.  The  tone  is  altered  \a  a 
higher  or  lower  pitch  by  stopping  the  holes  with  wax, 
or  by  means  of  the  fingers ;  in  the  former  case  occa- 
sioning a  momentary  pause. 
Meerdung  t^S^Jyo  or  Nurga — a  kind  of  long  drum,  differing 
from  the  common  d*hol  (or  drum)  in  being  much 
longer,  and  broader  in  the  centre  than  at  either  end. 

Jhanjh  .fssrl^  or  Munjeera  ]/^sXc — consists  of  two  small 

brass  cups  tied  together  with  a  string,  and  played  upon 
by  striking  one  against  the  other. 

Ghugree  lS/^ — resembling  the  rings  used  by  tappal  or 
dawk'tn^n  and  bearers  on  their  sticks.  They  are  fitted 
on  the  right  thumb,  are  made  thick  and  hollow,  con* 
taining  shots,  which  by  shaking  produce  a  rattling 
sound.     If  large,  only  one  is  used  ;  if  small,  two. 

Ghoongroo ^Sct^ — consists  of  numerous  small  brass  jingling 
bells  or  hollow  balls  fastened  to  a  string,  which  is  twisted 
round  both  the  ankles  of  female  dancers. 

Sarung  {^Jjj\^  or  Sarungee  iS^J^ »  also  called  Tumboora 
)jy^  —  much  resembling  the  seetdr^  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  although  it  has  seven  strings  only  one  is 
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played  upon^  and  that  with  the  right  hand,  the  left  not 
being  used  at  all ;  and  there  are  holes  on  the  board. 

3.    Ba JA  KA  Ta£FA  M^  ^  \sA)  . 

This  band,  commonly  called  bqfS'bujuntur^  is  an  indis- 
pensable one   at    weddings :    no   marriage   can   take    place 
without  it;  the  poorest  are  obliged  to  engage  it.     It  consists 
of  the  following  instruments : 
D^hol  ^}y^ — or  drum,  one  foot  two  inches  long,  and  eight 

inches  in  diameter. 
Shuhnaee  i^^2>^ — two  of  different  kinds  are  invariably  used 
together;  the  first,  without  finger  holes,  two  feet  long 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube,  and  four  inches  below,  producing  one  tone,  and 
serving  as  a  bass ;  while  the  other,  a  fbot  and  a  half 
long,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  above,  and 
four  inches  and  a  half  below,  with  holes,  is  played  upon 
like  a  clarionet. 
Banki  10 b — a  kind  of  trumpet  made  of  brass. 
Qurna  IkS — a  kind  of  French  horn,  made  of  brass. 
Jhanjh  .^arlys^  or  Munjeera  |;;fS^^ — as  beforementioned. 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  taeefas  (or  bands),  but 
there  are  others  which  have  different  appellations,  though  the 
performers  make  use  of  some  of  the  above  mentioned  instru- 
ments ;  such  as 

BhanA  ka  Taefa  ^\t  l^jjl^j — or  mimic's  band,  which  con- 
"*       sistsof  men  dancing  (in  women's  clothes),  clapping  their 
hands,  and  several  making  an  uniform  sound  as  a  bass, 
while  others  sing.     The  only  instrument  they  use  is  a 
dholuk  u^^J  or  small  drum,  sometimes  adding  the 
munjeera, 
Bhugieeon  ka  Taefa  Jojio  \ij^^pSi^ — as  used  by  bhagote  (or 
stage  actors).     They  use  the  meerdung  or  nurga^  the 
sarungee  or  tumboora^  and  the  munjeera, 
Quwal  fj\t^ — a  set  of  male  musicians,  who  sit,  sing,  and  piny 
on  the  sarungee  or  tumboora  or  dholuk. 
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Domneean  (jU:>^jJ  or  Meerdshneedn  ^\^\j^ — females  who 
only  sing  in  presence  of  women,  and  play,  sitting,  upon 
the  dholuk  and  mur\jeerd.  They  only  use  one  dholukj 
while  the  munjeerd  may  be  increased  to  four  in  number. 
They  receive  a  rupee  a  piece  for  their  performances. 
They  are  of  a  particular  caste,  and  follow  that  profes- 
sion from  generation  to  generation.  This  band  is  like- 
wise termed  mooshdta  ka  taefa  Joj^  l^  jo\JL^  • 

Ilijron  ka  Tdefa  -«jlt  IC3«J^ — or  band  of  eunuchs.  A  set  of 
eunuchs  dance  and  sing,  playing  on  the  dholuk  and 
fnuT\jeerd, 

Zunndna  ka  Tdefa  Juyo  l^  jbj — or  seraglio-band.  Men  per- 
sonifying women  dance  and  sing,  playing  on  the  meer* 
dung^  or  dholuk  and  mur\jeerd, 

^^  ffi 

Lowndon  ka  Tdefa  Ju}iff  IxJ^JJ^ — handsome  boys  (some- 
times of  respectable  people)  dressed  up  in  women's 
clothes,  whom  they  personate,  and  from  whom  they  are 
with  difficulty  distinguished,  dance  and  sing,  while  male 
performers  play  on  the  meerdungj  nurgd  or  dholuk, 
and  sdrungeej  tumboora  and  muryeerd. 

Arbdnee  cib^ — or  men  who  sing  and  play  on  the  duff  and 
surodej  or  on  the  rubdb  and  duff  or  ddird. 


A  List  of  Musical  Instruments  from  the  Keetab-e- 

MOOSUQEE  ,  cA^VO  C^ls^. 


Wind  Instruments. 

Zufeeree  ^j^j  . 

Puttee  ^^ — a  leaf  of  the  cholum  (holcus  saccharatus,  Lin.) 

held  between  the  lips  and  sounded. 
Moorchung  i^S^>j>j< — or  Jew's  harp. 
Shuhndee  u5^-^ — a  kind  of  clarionet,  a  cubit  long,  and  having 

a  leaf  mouth-piece,  vulgarly  called  soorndee  i^^j*^ 
Soorj^ — a  bass  or  drone  to  the  shuhndee. 
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Algoza  ^jf^\ — a  small  flageolet,  a  span  long. 
Naga^iur  jmS\j  • 

Poonggee  tfiy* — of  this  there  are  two  Tarieties,  one  made 

of  leather,  and  iometimes  accompanies  the  kunchnee  ka 
taefa;  the  other  of  pumpkb,  usaally  played  upon  by 
jugglers  and  spake  dancers,  At. 
Quma  \jji — a  straight  or  curved  horn,  twelve  feet  long.  (Vide 
bqfa  kaiaerfa). 

f  f  9 

Toorree  ^^Ji  or  Toortooree  l^J* — commonly  denominated 
by  Europeans  colleryhorn^  consists  of  three  pieces  fixed 
into  one  another,  of  a  semicircular  shape. 

Binka  \Cb — as  the  preceding  one,  but  the  upper  piece  turned 
from  the  performer,  forming  it  into  the  shiipe  of  the 
letter  S. 

Bani*iee  ^J-Jb— Dr  flute. 

Sunkh  ^^Y^Mrf — or  conchshell.  It  is  frequently  used  by  de- 
votees ;  also  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  tumkee.  Some- 
times  they  play  trios  and  quartettos  on  the  sheik  alone. 

Nufiinga  uCi«^ — a  sort  of  horn. 

Drums,  Guitars,  Cymbals,  Castanets,  &c.&c. 

Chiikee  l/^^ — or  snapping  the  fingers. 

Talee  tj\j — or  clapping  the  hands. 

Khut\juree  i^j^^ — a  sort  of  small  tambourin,  played  upon 
with  the  fingers. 

Duff  t^J  or  Duffra  \j^ — or  tambour  de  basque ;  ^^  tympa- 
num," according  to  Gentius,  Sadi  Rotor.  PolU.  p. 
203.  A  sort  of  bass  tamt>ourin  played  upon  with  a 
stick. 

Daeeta  ]^1  J — the  largest  variety  of  tamt>ourin, being  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  played  upon  with 
a  slick. 

DAo/ JjftJ — a  larger  drum  than  the  following,  both  sides 
coveted  with  leather,  and  played  upon  with  the  hands. 
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D*hoiuk  u^ybJ  or  Dholkee  ^^ytj — amaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  only  one  side  covered  with'  leatlier. 

Meerdung  {^fjt}^ — the  kind  of  dnim   which  is  an  aceoro* 

paniment  to  the  kuncheean  ka  tiefa^  q.  v. 
Pnkhawt^  ^P'^l^-^-a  kind  of  drum,  a  Uinbreh 

Tuhla  Jul? — a  couple  of  drums,  played  upon  at  the  same  tiniey 

one  with  each  hand. 
Nurga  U^  • 
Nuqara  ^\m — or  a  kettledrum. 

Ghurreeal  J^J^ — a  plate  of  brass  for  beating  time, 

Tukkoray  ^^jtfj  or  Zayrbum  jf)jij — or  small  kettledrums; 

one  is  called  zayr,  the  other  biun. 

Dunka  10 J — or.  a  bass  kettle  drum,  middle  size,  between 
the  nuqara  and  tukkoray* 

Tata  »Jio  or  Tasha  Murfa  U^  Jbll? — a  drum  of  a  semicir- 
cular shape,  played  upon  with  two  sticks,  and.  in  variably 
accompanied  by  the  next  {murfa)* 

Murfa  \ij^ — a  drum  like  a  cT Ao/,  covered  at  both  ends  with 
leather,  but  played  upon  only  on  one  side  with  a  stick. 

Tubal  J«J — an  enormously  large  variety  of  drum,  used  in  the 
field  of  battle. 

Tumkee  iX«J — a  small  circular  brass  plate,  played  on  by 
striking  it  with  a  piece  of  wood^  having  a  knob  at 
the  end. 

Dhubboos  ^^^^Jbi^ — consists  of  a  rod  of  iron  about  a  foot  long, 
with  a  knob  at  one  end  and  a  sharp  point  at  the  other, 
having  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  hollow  rings,  which  when 
shook  rattle  against  one  another :  used  by  fuqeerSy  who 
wield  it  about,  striking  their  abdomen  of  a  sudden  with 
the  sharp  point 

G*hurri  \y^- — or  empty  earthen  vessels,  or  water-pots,  played 
u|K)H  with  the  hand. 

•turf  or  Yek  Tara\j\j  uL>l — when  with  one  steel  wire, 
called  by  the  latter  name :  sometimes  it  has  nine  or 
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eleven  steel  wires;  but  generally  three,  whence  its  name, 

from  ^  three,  and  jIj  string. 
T\tmboora  ^y^ii^sL  sort  of  seetar  (gnitar),  having  catgut 

strings  instead  of  wire. 
Sarung  CL^l»*  or  Sarungee  ^J^j^ — a  musical  instrument 

like  a  fiddle,  played  upon  with  a  bow. 
Rubab  ^-^b^ — a  kind  of  violin,  a  rebeck. 
Been  ^^  or  Vina — a  sort  of  'teetar^  but  having  two  dried 

hollow  pumpkins  (cucurbita  melop^po,  fVilld.)  fixed  to 

the  end  of  it,  with  five  or  seven  steel  strings;  described 

by  Sir  Wm.  Jones  in  the  Asiat.  Res. 
Keenggree  \^/^ — as  the  preceding,   but  having  three  or 

four  pumpkins,  and  only  two  steel  strings;  generally  used 

by  Hindoos. 
Qanoon — a  species  of  dulcimer,  or  harp. 
Urgunoon  ^^^^ — a  kind  of  organ. 
Ragmala1\^{*f\j  . 
Chukard  1  jlil>- — a  kind  of  violin. 
ThaUe  ^\^ — a  flat  earthen  dish,'  on  which  they  rub  and 

rattle  a  stick  with  both  hands. 
Theekree  L/fJ^ — two  bits  of  sticks  or  fragments  of  earthen 

vessels  used  as  castanets. 
Doroo  j^jJ — a^small  double-headed  hand  drum. 

Surod  Jjy-* — a  kind  of  guitar  (or  seetar)^  having  catgut  or 
silk  strings. 

Mut{jeera  );-flCU  or  Jhaf\jh  '^^ — a  kind  of  small  cymbals 
in  the  shape  of  cups,  struck  against  each  other,  and 
accompanying  roost  bands. 

Til  JIj — cymbals  used  by  devotees,  and  frequently  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  taefoi. 

Ghugree  ^^^^x^^— none  or  two  hollow  rings  with  pebbles  in 
them,  worn  on  one  or  both  thumbs,  and  rattled. 

Ghoonghroo  mj^!i^—\iii\e  bells  fastened  to  a  string,  which  it 

e  2 
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wound  round  the  wrbtt  and  ankles,  and  whieb  jingle  at 
every  motion  of  the  limba. 

Seekhan  j^la^V-* — a  piece  of  iron  about  a  cubit  long,  with 
whichy^r^er^  pierce  tfaeir  necks  and  cheeks. 
An  Arab  musical  instrument,  used  by  the  Arabians  who 
frequent  the  Malabar  coast. 


VII.     BAZEE  4^U  OB  GAMES. 
1.  Shuiru^f  ^JaJL — or  chess. 

9.  Chowsurj^^  or  Tukhia^e'Nurd  J^  za^ — as  pucheesee^ 
but  using  pasa  (or  dice)  instead  of  cowries.  The  dice 
are  four  or  six-sided,  four  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
thick  on  every  side,  and  are  thrown  by  the  hand^  not 
from  boxes,  and  fall  lengthways. 

3.  Chozvpuryy>- — as  the  preceding,  differing  merely  in  the 

form  of  the  game. 

4.  Geedn^chowiur  j^^  ^J^' 

5.  6ur\j€efa  iaSSov  Tas — ^or  cards. 

6.  Pucheesee  ^^«*»rtl  —  This  game  is  the  most  popular  and 

celebrated  in  India  (next  to  chess).* 


*  It  is  thus  plajed  ;  the  bonrd  consists  of  four  rechtng^Ies,  with  their  nar- 
row sides  so  placed  as  to  form  a  square  in  the  centre  (as  shewn  in  plate  viL 
fig.  2.)  Each  rectangle  is  divided  into  twenty  four  small  squares,  consistiiig 
or  three  rows  of  eight  squares  each*  It  is  usually  played  by  four  persons, 
each  of  whom  is  furnished  with  four  ivory  or  wooden  cones  (called  got  or  goim) 
of  a  peculiar  colour  for  distinction,  and  takes  his  station  opposite  one  of  the 
rectangles.  His  pieces  (or  gotee)  start  one  by  one  from  the  middle  row  of  his 
own  rectangle,  beginning  at  the  division  next  to  the  large  centnd  space.  Thty 
thence  proved  all  round  the  outside  rows  of  the  board,  passing,  of  course, 
through  those  of  the  adverearies*  rectangles,  travelling  from  right  to  left  (i.  e. 
contrary  to  the  sun)  until  they  get  back  to  the  central  row  from  which  Uiey 
started.  Any  piece  is  liable,  however,  to  be  taken  up  and  thrown  beck  to 
the  beginnings  as  in  backgammon,  ^y  any  of  the  adversaries*  pieces  happening 
to  fall  upon  its  square;  except  in  the  case  of  the  twelve  privileged  sqaares, 
which  are  marked  with  a  cross  (see  plate) ;  in  that  case  the  overtaking  piece 
cannot  move  from  its  position.  Their  motion  is  determined^by  the  throwing 
of  six  or  seven  cowries  (i.  e.  shells)  as  dice,  which  count  according  as  the 
apertures  fiUl  uppermost  or  not ;  one  aperture  up,  counts  10 ;  two,  2;  three, 
3 ;  four,  4  ;  five,  25 ;  six,  30 ;  seven,  12;  and  if  none  be  turned  up,  it  counts 
0.     A  throw  of  25  or  30  gives  an  additional  move  of  1 .    At  the  lasistep  the 
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7.  Aiki  Chumuk  y*_>^^  l^U 

8.  Taq»jooft  uu^a>-  Jf\t — or  the  game  of  odd  or  even. 

9.  Nukk^hi'tnooVh  ^y^  l^  or  B^hur'tnooVh  m^y€  y^i — 

somewhat  like  odd  or  even. 

10.  Chiipui  l!Uoc£^^ — or  wrestling, 

11.  L^a^Jl 

\%»  ChoW'gan  ^J^^ — a  game  resemblmg  cricket  (or  tennu), 
but  played  on  horseback, 

13.  Mudrunggum  S^jS^ — like  mogol  puiihan   (four  tigers 

and  sixteen  sheep). 

14.  Poiay  l<«»^ — or  dice  of  a  square  and  oblong  shape, 

numbered  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  European  dice. 

15.  Mogol  PuiVhan  (^^Si  JjL« — played  like  the  game  of 

draughts  on  a  diagram  sketched  on  the  ground^  or  on  a 
board  or  paper,  using  sixteen  cowries  or  gravel,  peb- 
bles, &c.  on  each  side  for  men. 

16.  Mogdur  jCS^ — they  frequently  make  use  of  violent  ex- 

ercise within  doors,  with  dumb-bells  or  heavy  pieces  of 
wood,  not  unlike  the  club  of  Hercules,  weighing  from 
eight  to  twenty  pounds,  which  they  whirl  about  the 
bead  so  as  to  open  the  chest  and  strengthen  the  arms, 
which  may  account  for  their  being-  exceHent  swords* 
men.  They  stretch  themselves  at  fiill  length  upon  their 
hands  and  feet,  kissing  the  ground  hundreds  of  times,  and 
and  nearly  touching  it  with  the  chest,  but  without  suf- 


Ifaiow  must  amoont  exactly  to  one  more  than  the  number  of  tquaree  left  to 
eflable  tlie  piece  to  go  into  the  central  space ;  that  is,  as  we  woohl  say,  off 
the  board.  If  it  happen  to  stop  on  the  last  square,  tfaerefoce,  it  cannot  get 
off  until  TOO  throw  a  25  or  30.  The  players  throw  in  turns,  and  each  goes 
oo  until  be  throws  a  2, 3»  or  4,  when  he  loses  the  lead.  If  the  same  number 
be  thrown  thrioe  suoeessively,  it  does  not  count.  The  game  is  geneiaHy 
played  with  six  cowries,  making  the  highest  throw  25  (the  six  apertures  up 
IImi  oounting  12),  hence  it  is  termed  pneAeetee  (from  miehm$y  25} ;  and  the 
board  used  is  a  carpet,  ornamented  and  marked  with  dillierent  colours  of 
doth  sewed  on  it.  It  is  sometimes  played  by  two  persons,  each  taking  the 
two  opposite  rectangles  with  eight  pieces,  and  playing  them  all  from  the 
rectangle  next  to  him :  the  game  continues  till  three  of  the  players  get  out. 
They  never  play  for  money* 
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fering  the  body  to  come  in  contact  with  it;  which  occna- 
siona  a  great  exertion  to  the  whole  frame.  This  is  called 
DuntL 

Among  the  respectable  classesi  Nos.  1,  2,3,  4,  5, 6, 11,  and  16 
above  are  much  played ;  among  the  vulgar,  Nos.  8,  0, 
10,  and  13  ;  among  the  children  of  the  former,  Nos.  1^ 
13,  and  14 ;  and  among  the  children  of  the  latter,  N<». 
6,  7,  9,  and  15. 


VIII.    «j-^^p^>J  CHILDREN'S  PLAYS. 

Ank^h'tnoochanee  ij\^  '^^ — ^or  blindman's  buff. 
Tahim^iola  SjS  J\S . 

Bagh'bukree  i^jH)  <^U  lit.  Tiger  and  sheep ;  Second  var.  3 
baghs  (tigers),  and  13  bukrees  (sheep). 

Cheeljhupia  ^S^^y^  i)t^ — ^^^  unlike  our  rules  of  contrary.? 
If  a  person  raise  his  hands  at  the  call  of  the  word  Guddd 
p*hurpur  (when  he  should  not  do  so),  he  is  most  immo- 
derately  tickled  by  all  the  party. 

Undhla  badshah  if\J^c\j  W)!— lit.  the  blind  king. 

GiUee  dundoo^O  ^JS — the  game  of  tip-cat.  Gillee  is  the 
short  stick,  which  is  struck  by  the  longer  one  called  dunda* 

Jhar  bandrd  )^«3jU;l^ — (lit,  the  tree-monkey ;  so  called  from 
the  circumstance  of  one  being  mounted  on  a  tree.)  or 
Dab'duboke  ^y  J  c-^b . 

Bhoaroo  ck^hub^ja  W^^^^y^  j^  or  Ek  tara  or  Do  tara 

^\jf  jj  ^]j^  tli^ — something  like  blindman's  buff. 

Gulgul  kooppay  ^ji  J^lTor  Kooppay^maee  i^U  ^jS . 

AgeeUjhup  ^m^''*^^^  J^ —  ^^  marbles ;  a  second  var.  called 
Ekpurree  subsurree  consists  of  chucking  a  number  of 
marbles  into  a  hole. 

Goleean  ^j^y' — or  marbles,  played  into  two  holes,  the  player 
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winning'  a  pice  or  two  each  time  his  ball  itrikes  another 
ball  or  enters  the  hole. 

Ekkui  khwqjay  ^^^^y>^  J^ — al^  played  with  marbles  and 
two  holes)  the  player  counting  one  each  time  his  ball 
strikes  another  ball  or  goes  into  a  hole ;  and  whoever 
first  counts  ten  is  the  winner.  The  loser  is  punished  in 
various  ways. 

Sut  k*how\^ee  ^^^  CU^ . 
Lofi'pai  <ib  ^ji . 

Hoordoo  or  Kubuddee  o*\^  'y^^  Tora  or  P^huUd  lyi .  \jy 
— -a  game  among  boys,  who  divide  themselves  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  takes  its  station  on  one  side  of  a 
line  or  ridge  called  pala  Ih  made  on  the  ground,  and 
the  other  on  the  other.  One  boy,  shouting  Kubuddee 
kubuddee^*  passes  this  line,  and  endeavours  to  touch  one 
of  those  on  the  opposite  side.  If  he  be  able  to  do  this, 
and  to  return  to  his  own  party,  the  boy  that  was  so 
touched  is  supposed  to  be  slain  ;  that  is,  he  retires  from 
the  game.  But  if  the  boy  who  made  the  assault  be 
seized  and  unable  to  return,  he  dies,  or  retires  in  the 
same  manner.  The  assault  is  thus  made  from  the  two 
sides  alternately,  and  that  party  is  victorious  of  which 
some  remain  aAer  all  their  opponents  are  slain. 

Thikkrec'tnar^  Sr^/V — throwing  a  tkikkree  (or  a  fragment 
of  an  earthen  vessel)  so  as  to  glide  along  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Boojha'boojhee  i^^y  ^^.>^ — one*s  eyes  are  bound  up,  and 
he  is  desired  to  guess  who  it  was  that  touched  him,  and 
is  not  unbound  till  he  does  guess. 

tookkhay  ^^ . 

Ghoom  f^yf' — a  stick  buried  in  the  earth  to  which  a  string  is 
previously  fastened,  and  by  holding  which  they  run  in  a 
circle. 
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Boonliee  or  ChundoojS^m  ^y, — 3  van     Itt  Oar  an  Chun^ 

"  U>U^ —  ^  ^^P  ^  ^lii^wn  ap,  and  whoever  gels 
it  pelts  the  others  with  it,  and  they  run  away.  ^. 
Buma  Chundoo  jSik^'  Uj — ^a  stone  is  set  up  against  a 
wall,  at  which  a  chundao  (or  cap)  b  aimed  by  each 
three  times;  whoever  succeeds  in  throwing  it  down 
takes  it  up  and  pelts  it  at  the  others* 

Luiioo  jfl — or  tops. 

Chukkree  or  Chukkee  iJ^  -  (^J^ — &  bandalpre ;  a  small 
reel  with  a  cord  fixed  to  its  centre,  which  winds  and  un- 
winds itself  alternately  by  the  motion  of  the  hand. 

Qazee  mooUa  t^  i<^^  • 

Kan  chUtee  or  Suwaree  ^^^^m  ^Ji^^-^or  holding  by  the 

ears,  while  the  adversary  strikes  a  piece  of  wood  sup« 
ported  on  two  stones  and  attempts  to  throw  it  down. 

P^hissul'bunda  iJcj  J««^ — sliding  down  the  smooth  banks  of 
a  tank  or  river,  a  sloping  stone,  or  hill. 

Ooree  marna  \jjic  i^] — jumping  from  a  height  into  a  iank^ 
well,  or  river. 

Putiung  Oor5na\j\jj\  ig^f '* ' — lit  Flying  kites;  which  latter 
comprise  three  varieties.  1*  Kun^kowi  ^y  ^^fvoi  raising 
which  they  use  silk  line.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ali  justly  observes, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  14,  they  fly  kites  at  all  ages.  I  hav9  seen 
men  in  years,  even,  engaged  in  this  amusement,  alike 
unconscious  that  they  are  wasting  time,  or  employing  it 
in  pursuits  fitted  only  for  children.  They  are  flown  from 
the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,"  (by  the  lower  orders  more 
frequently  from  a  plain  or  common,  or,  in  fact,  from  any 
place)  where  it  is  common  with  the  men  to  take  their 
seat  at  sunset.  They  are  much  amused  by  a  contest 
with  kites,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  following  manner. 
The  neighbouring  gentlemen,  having  provided  them- 
selves with  (silk)  lines  previously  rubbed  with  paste  and 
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cohered  with  pounded  glass"  (mixed  up  with  uny  gluti- 
nous substancei  generally  the  juice  of  the  pulp  of  the 
small  aloe  plant,  aloe  perfoliate |Ftfra«Xriii«)  raise  their 
kites,  which,  when  brought  io  contact  with  each  other 
by  a  current  of  air,  the  topmost  string  cuts  through  the 
under  one"  (usually  the  reverse  in  the  hands  of  an  adept 
in  the  art,  as  I  know  from  personal  experience), ''  when 
down  falls  the  kite,  to  the  evident  amusement  of  the  idlers 
in  the  streets  or  roadways,  who  with  shouts  and  hurrahs 
seek  to  gain  possession  of  the  toy,  with  as  much  avidity 
as  if  it  were  a  prize  of  the  greatest  value :  however, 
from  the  numerous  competitors,  and  their  great  zeal  to 
obtain  possession  of  it,  it  is  usually  torn  to  pieces.  Much 
skill  is  shewn  in  the  endeavours  of  each  party  to  keep  his 
string  uppermost,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  cut  that  of 
his  adversary's  kite."  2.  Tookkul  Jij-^s  raised  by 
means  of  a  thin  string,  and  resembles  (except  in  shape) 
the  European  kite.  3.  Puttung  or  chung  v£A>*^  i^^-*' 
is  a  largd  square  kite,  four  feet  by  five,  bent  back  by 
thin  rattan  stays,  which  produce  pleasing  sounds,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  .£olian  harp ;  it  can  only  be  flown  in 
very  windy  weather,  when  it  sometimes  requires  more 
than  one  person  to  hold  it  It  is  raised  by  means  of  a 
thin  rope  instead  of  twine,  and  sometimes  flown  at  night, 
with  a  lantern  fastened  to  its  long  tail* 
Gop'kin  ^j;ti3S^r  sling. 

G^hirki  ^j^' — a  little  pole  fixed  in  the  ground  with  another 
across  resting  on  a  pivot ;  a  boy  sitting  at  each  end,  with 
his  feet  touching  the  ground,  whirls  round,  whereon  it 
makes  a  creaking  noise. 

Guddha  guddhee  ^Ok^Ujk^fil.  jaqk  and  jenny*ass. 


IX.    ATUSHBAZEE  i^j^Jifi  OR  FIREWORKS. 
These  in  the  East  are  superb.  They  are  of  various  formsj  re- 
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presenting  animate  and* inanimate  things;  such  as  treet,  tigers, 
elephants,  men,  sea-fights,  ech'pses  of  thesim  and  moon,  &c. 
Puiakhd  ls>^lSb— ^or  crackers. 

V 

Ch*hooch^hoondree  i^«^>vf=V^' — &  w>rt  of  squib  held  in  the 

hand. 
Mahiab  ^V^ — or  blue  lights.    9d.  var.    Nukiee  Mahtab 

Goohrayz  jiJS  or  Kurrayla  Ij^ — or  matches,  with  or  with- 
out stars. 

Ahunee  Nulla  )b  ^««Jbt  or  Bhooeen  Nulla  i)  ^Ji^, — or  Roman 
candle,  made  of  iron,  buffalo-horn,  or  bamboo,  placed 
on  the  ground.    2d.  var.  Dum  Nulla  )U^J — ditto,  but- 
with  occasional  globes  of  bright  light  bursting  up. 

Iluth^'nulla  )b  .^ — ditto,  but  small,  held  in  the  hand.     ^. 

PhooUjhurreeot  Phukna  UXyJ  b  ^j^j^ — ditto,  with 

flowers. 
Tara  Mundul  JJl:^  1^l7 — like  the  Dumnulla^   but  ever,  and 

anon  stars  burst  up  of  a  sudden. 
Huwaee  i^^y^  or  Ban  ^\) — the  common  rocket. 
Holuqqay  itfSl^^ — or  rockets  with  ntars. 

Hinggun  ^jXXft — a  rocket  with  a  small  staff. 

Nurree  4^ — rockets  without  staffs,  which  run  on  the  ground. 

Chukkur'ban  jjV  j^  ^'  Asmanee  Ch :  ^^b  jL>^  ^JU-al  —  a 
piece  of  bamboo  placed  horizontally  on  another  fixed  in 
the  ground,  or  held  in  the  hand  and.  whirls  round  on  a 
pivot  2d.  var.  Bhooeen  Ch:  ^U^C^  ^:rfjV"~**P^»^wl 
on  the  ground,  aud  whirls  round  first  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left  alternately. 

Gotia-khorj^  !h^ — or  diver;  so  called,  because,  being 
lighted,  it  is  thrown  into  water  (river  or  tankj  when  k 
dives,  and  every  now  and  then  shows  itself  above  water. 

Unda  Wt— ^'t*  an  egg;  so  called  because  the  composition  of 
the  following  is  put  into  an  egg-shell. 

Anar^\ — lit,  a  pomegranate  ;  or  Toobree  i^j^y  flower-pots. 
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Tota  \jy — or  a  straight  squib.  3d.  Jungee  Tola  ISjS  ij^ 
or  a  bent  (serpentine)  squibw 

Gujga  \xsr  or  Ma^ndhul  Jj^JCm.« — a  fruit  (Guilandina  bon- 
duccella,  Lin,)  so  called,  filled  with  composition ;  when 
lighted  it  is  thrown  amidst  the  crowd.  It  bursts  with 
an  explosion. 

JNariel  ^j\j — Hi.  cocoa-nut;  or  Kuweei  tji^^ — li<.  wood- 
apple;  so  called  from  the  shells  of  these  fruits  being  filled 
with  the  powder.     They  burst  with  the  report  of  a  gun. 

Bick'Ch^hoo  yf^^ — lUm  Scorpion. 

JKania  lS3\^ — a  large  hollow  species  of  thorn  filled  with  powder 
and  exploded.  9d.  var.  Hathee  Kanid  ISJl^^^ffU — a 
larger  thorn.  If  a  stick  be  fastened  to  it  it  ascends  in 
the  air :  otherwise  it  remains  on  the  ground. 

SHfwkuna  kee  Joree  t^jy>^  ^S\iiy^-^- Hi,  rival  wives.      Two 

tubes  like  those  of  rockets  fastened  together,  which  strike 
each  other  alternately  on  the  ground. 
Dhan  ^IjbJ—  or  rice  husks  filled  with  powder,  with  a  small 
staff  attached  to  them. 

Erundee  iyf*^jy — or  the  shell  of  castor-oil  seed,  filled  with  the 
powder. 

Ungoor  ka  mundwa  I^Jc^  ^jfi^ — ^^  imitation  of  clusters  of 
grapes  hanging  from  a  shed. 

ShoalaSjd^  . 

Asman  kay  Kuweei  d^^f  ^  ^U»«*\ . 

Bhoeen  champa  ^f^  c;n>W  * 

Besides  these  there  are  many  others  such  as  those  already 
alluded  to,  formed  in  imitation  of  natural  objects,  of  which  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  any  particular  description. 
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A. 

Aba  L^ — a  oloak  or  habit  worn  by  denrisesy  fto.,  Tery  loote 
and  open  in  front)  not  unlike  a  boat-cloak. 

AbeeTjf^ — a  grateful  perfumed  powder.  The  simplest,  and 
what  is  most  generally  used,  is  composed  of  rice  flour, 
or  the  powder  of  the  bark  of  the  mango  tree  (mangi- 
fera  indioa,  Lin.)  or  of  the  deoodar  (uvaria  lon- 
gifolia,  Roxb.)  camphor,  and  aniseed.  A  superior 
kind  is  prepared  with  powered  sandalwood  or  uggur 
(wood  aloes),  kuckoor  (curcuma  zerumbet,  RoxbJ)  or 
ambi  huldee  (curcuma  zedoaria,  fViUdL)^  rose  flowers, 
camphor,  and  civet  cat  perfume,  pounded,  sifted,  and 
mixed.  The  dry  powder  is  rubbed  on  the  face  or  body, 
and  sprinkled  on  clothes  to  scent  them.  Beejapore  is 
famed  for  its  randa  or  abeer. 

Abjud  «Xasrl — the  name  of  an  arithmetical  verse,  the  letters  of 
which  have  difierent  powers,  from  one  to  one  thousand, 
as  follows : 


O^  00  -a  ACT 

JJmaeenee  i^yf^^  vulgo  uchwanee — is  prepared  of  the  fol- 
bwing  ingredients,  tub.  hake  mirchj  piper  nigrum, 
Lin.  (or  black  pepper) ;  pipplee^  piper  longum,  Lin. 
(or  long  pepper);  piplamore^  rad.  piper  long.  Lin. 
piper  dichotomum,  Rottl.  (root  of  the  long  pepper 
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plant) ;  huldeej  curcuma  longa)  Lin,  (or  turmeric) ; 
«on/|  amomum  zingiber,  lAn.  (or  dry  ginger) ;  luh* 
sufij  allium  sativum^  Lin*  (or  garlic) ;  khooUf{fanj  or 
koole^uny  alpinia  galanga  major,  RoiiL  (or  greater 
galangal) ;  haee^burrung  (a  kind  of  medicinal  seed) } 
longy  eugenia  caryophyllata,  Lin*  (or  cloves) ;  ghdr» 
huich  or  attivuisa  (or  a  kind  of  medicinal  root) ;  kko* 
rasanee  qfwaeenf  hyosciamus  niger,  Lin*  (or  black 
henbane)  ;  chooree  qfwaeen^  cleome  viscosa,  Lin*  (or 
viscid  cleome),  of  each  an  equal  weight;  qfwaeen^ 
sison  ammi,  Lin.  (or  Bishop's  weed  seed),  a  weight 
equal  to  all  the  above  put  together.  These,  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  is  given  mixed  with  warm  water. 

Amal^namu  ^\j  JW — from  amal  actions,  and  namu  hwtory, 
(God's)  book  of  remembrance,  in  which  all  the  good 
and  evil  deeds  of  men  are  written  by  the  recording 
angels,  Keeramun  and  Katebeen :  the  former,  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  notes  down  all  the  good 
actions ;  the  latter,  on  the  left  hand,  records  the  evil 
deeds. 

Ar/St  tZ^yijC — a  mountain  near  Mecca,  from  which,  among 
other  ceremonies,  the  pilgrims  make  a  procession  to  the 
holy  monttment  situated  on  another  mountain  at  a  little 
distance.  It  was  on  mount  Arafii  where  the  Moha- 
metans  imagine  Adam,  conducted  by  the  angel  Gabriel^ 
met  Eve,  after  a  separation  of  two  hundred  years,  in 
consequence  of  their  disobedience  and  banishment  from 
Paradise,  whence  he  carried  her  afterwards  to  Ceylon* 
Eastern  writers  make  Adam  of  a  prodigious  size ;  the 
most  moderate  giving  him  the  height  of  a  tall  pafan- 
tree,  whilst  others  ray  that  his  foot  was  seventy  cubits 
long,  and  the  rest  of  bis  body  in  proportion* 

Aik  ut — pounded  wheat  When  sifted  it  affords  mgda  the 
finer  part  or  wbeatea  flour^  and  ^oqjte  the  coarser,  q.  v. 

Axan  ^^ — or  summona  to  prayer^,  proclaimed  bj^  the  mom 
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wazin  (or  crier)  from  the  minarets  or  towers  of  tlie 
mosques.  Ft  is  the  same  as  the  tukbeerj  q.  v.  except 
omitting  the  sentence  qud  qamui  sukU. 

B. 

Beera  or  Beeree  (pan  hay)  ^^gj-j  b  Ij-J  ^  ^^U — a  parcel 

made  up  of  betel  leaf,  &c.  called  pansoopareej  q.  ▼. 

Bhung  iSj^^-^he  name  of  an  inebriating  preparation,  made 
with  the  leaves  of  the  gaf\ja  or  bhung  (cannabis  sativa, 
Willd.  or  hemp).  It  is  in  a  liquid  form,  and  chiefly 
drank  by  the  Mohummudans  and  Mahrattas.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  recipe  for  the  same. 

Take  of  siddhee  (hemp)  leaves,  washed  in  water,  one  tola 
(three  drams),  black  pepper  four  annas  weight  (or 
forty-five  grains),  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  mace,  of  each  one 
anna  (or  eleven  and  one-fifth  grains)  weight :  triturate 
the  leaves  and  other  ingredients  with  one  pao  (eight 
.  ounces)  of  water,  milk,  or  the  juice  of  water-melon 
seed,,  or  cucumber  seed,  strain  and  drink  the  liquor. 
It  is  usually  employed  without  the  spices;  the  latter 
rendering  it  highly  inebriating.  It  is  a  very  intozicatt 
ing  draught. 

Biimilla  i]t  a«J — or  *^  In  the  name  of  God ;"  an  ejaculation 

frequently  used  by  Mohummudans,  especially  when 
going  to  commence  any  thing.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  chapters  of  the  Qoran^  and  indeed  prefixed  to  al- 
most every  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Turkish  book,  is  the 
following  line : 


rfMM 


BiMmillahhirruhman  nirruheem^     In  the  name  of  God, 
the  merciful,  the  compassionate,"  generally  extending, 
either  for  ornament  or  mystery,  the  connecting  stroke 
between  ^  and  ^/w  to  an  uncommon  length. 
Boza  or  Boja  \s|^  b  \jji — is  the  name  of  a  fermented  liquor 
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obtained  fi-om  a  grain  called  ragee  ^S^j  j  &liaa  mun* 

rutoee  «^ji%«  (cynosurus  corocanus,  Lin.)j  or  juwar^ 
alias j'aree  (hokas  saccharatus,  Lin.)  great  millet,  fer- 
raented  with  neem  hay  ch^hal  (bark  of  the  margosa  tree 
(melia  azadirachta^  Lin.),  and  farther  made  intoxicat- 
ing by  the  addition  of  bichnag  {SS\i^  or  poison  root. 
It  somewhat  resembles  country  beer,  and  is  chiefly  used 
in  the  higher  provinces  of  India. 

Btmdugee  ^X^O) — a  mode  of  salutation.  Vide  Sulamyin  Gloss. 

C. 

Chik$a  •«il>»-^  perfumed  powder,  composed  of  a  variety  of 
odoriferous  substances.     The  following   is  an  elegant 
recipe  for  the  same : 
.  Take  of  $urson  kay  beej  ^.J  ^Jjy^  or  siiiapis  dichotoma, 

Roxb.  a  kind  of  mustard  seed ;  or  kown-ar  hay  beej 
M^jj  ^S^^  oloe  perfoliata,  Lin,  or  aloe  plant  seed  ;  or 

bunnolay,  or  kupas  kay  beej  ^  ^  U-'V^  ^  l<!^ 
gossy  pitim  herbaceum,  Lin*  or  cotton  seed ;  of  any  one 
of  these  a  quarter  of  a  seer  or  eight  ounces:  of  gayhoon 
kay  aia  \j\  ^J^^^^triticum  Lin.  or  wheat  flour;  or 

chunnatf  ka  aia  \j\  ICjiJ^  cicer  arienatum,  Lin.  or 
powdered  Bengal  horse  gram,  of  either  a  quarter  of  a 
$eer  or  eight  ounces :  may  thee  ^wSj>*  trigonella  foenum 
grscum,  Ltn.or  fenugreek  seed;  and  gheoonla  or  gewla 
tjj^y  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  seer  or  eight  ounces : 
ambee^huldee  t^oJj^  ^Jt  curcuma  zedoaria,  Roxb*  or 

turmeric-coloured  aedoary,  one-eighth  of  a  terror  four 
ounces:  nagur^motha  Ifj^e^TU  cyperus  juncifolius,  or 
cyperus  pertenuis,  Roxb*  or  rush-leaved  cyperus,  four 
tolas  or  one  ounce  and  a  half:  khush^khuth  i  JLiv^ 
papaver  somniferum,  Lin.  or  poppy  seed;  ttindbii  J JCmi 
santalum  album,  Lin-  or  sandal  wood ;  sundul  ka  puita 
\sj  lUJ^Mt  folium  santal.  alb.  Lin.  or  sandal  wood  leaves, 

of  each  two  tolas  or  six  drams :  kuchoorjy^  curcuma 
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zeruDibet,   Roxb.  or   Benimbet  zedoary;  putchtqnin 
^Lq^;  buwuncheean  ii)\fifj\i ;   bala^  kee  jur  ^J^\{ 
j>'  andropodon  Biuricatum^  Kmntg.  or  cofliciias  root; 
ubruk  Cjj\  or  mica  (erroneouely  called  talc) ;   ha^^^ 
nuk  or  nuckholay  yjyfi  \  CJ^  V »  pvfbur    kay 
phoolj  J^  ^  jfJ  lichen  rotnndatns,  Idfu  or  rock 
lichen,  of  each  one  tola  or  three  drams :  kqfbor  j^ 
laums  camphora,  JAn.  or  camphor,  quarter  of  a  tola 
or  forty-five  grains:  foqf  uJU^pimphiellaanisamy  lAm* 
or  aniseed,  half  a  tola  or  one  dram  and  a  half:  oodj 
J^  styraz  benzoin  or  benzoin  (vulgo  benjamin) ;  eels- 
cheo  ^J>^  amomum  cardamomum,  lAn*  or  carda- 
moms; long  (Si^jl  eugenia  caryophylla,  lAn*  or  doTes; 
darcheenee  ty^s^y^  laurus  cinnamoroum,  Lin.  or  cm* 
namon,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  tola^  or  forty-five  grains ; 
jap*hul  Jf^^  myristica  moschata,  Wood,  or  nutmeg : 
Jowtree  i^yfr  myristica  moschata.  Wood*  or  mace,  of 
each  two  ma»ha^  or  thirty  grains.  The  ma^thee  is  first  to 
be  toasted  with  any  of  the  first  three  kinds  of  seed,  then 
well  dried,  pounded  and  sifted,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients,  which  are  likewise  to  be  previously  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  and  sifted.    In  using  thb  powder  it  is 
generally  mixed  up  with  phooUM  ka  tail  (or  sweet 
scented  oil),  iffftead  of  water.     The  poorer  classes  of 
people,  when  many  of  the  above  substances  are  not 
procurable,  prepare  the  chiksa  with  only  a  few  of  them. 

ChooTwai/ ,^A>- — paddy,  (i.e.  rice  in  the  husk),  well  soaked 
in  water,  is  dried  in  the  sun ;  then  toasted  in  an  eartlien 
pot  till  one  or  two  begin  to  burst  open,  after  which  it  is 
pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar  and  winnowed. 

Chttkhiri^''^^  Weapon,  resembling  a  quoit  in  size  and  shape, 
used  principally  by  the  Sikhs,  consisting  of  an  jron  ring 
with  a  sharp  edg^e,  which  they  throw  with  great  dexte- 
rity, and  usually  carry  several  of  them  on  the  head, 
fastened  to  the  hair. 
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Chukoleean  alias  Sootreean  ^tj  j^  b  ^Uyl»> — a  dish  con- 
sisting of  wheat  flour  made  into  paste,  formed  into  small 
cakes,  and  boiled  in  water  together  with  meat,  gurm 
and  Vhunda  mussala^*  and  salt. 

Churns  ^j^j>- — the  exudation  of  the  flowers  of  hemp  collected 
with  the  dew,  and  prepared  for  use  as  an  intoxicating 
drug.  A  man  covers  himself  with  a  blanket  and  runs 
through  a  field  of  hemp  early  in  the  morning ;  the  dew 
and  gum  of  the  plant  naturally  adhering  to  it,  these  are 
first  scraped  off,  and  the  blanket  afterwards  washed  and 
wrung.  Both  products  are  boiled  together,  and  an 
electuary  formed.  The  quantity  of  five  grains,  placed 
above  the  goorakoo  (q.  v.)  and  smoked,  proves  speedily 
intoxicating. 

Circumcision — The  operation,  as  practised  by  natives  in  India, 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :  a  bit  of  stick  is 
used  as  a  probe,  and  carried  round  and  round  between 
the  glans  and  prepuce,  to  ascertain  that  no  unnatural 
adhesions  exist,  and  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  of  the 
froeuum  ;  then  the  foreskin  is  drawn  forwards,  and  a 
pair  of  forceps,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  pieces  of  split 
bamboos  (five  or  six  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick),  tied  firmly  together  at  one  end  with  a  string 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  applied  from  above  in  an 
oblique  direction,  so  as  to  exclude  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  of  the  prepuce  above  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
below:  the  forceps  severely  grasping  it,  occasions  a 
considerable  degree  of  pain ;  but  this  state  of  suffering 
does  not  continue  long,  since  the  next  thing  to  be  done 


*  Gurm  mtuMala  ^^r^  AjT  or  wmrm  spices,  includes  pepper,  cloves, 
mace,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  thah  zeera  (cuminum  cyminum,  Var.)y  and 
cvbab  cheenee,  cubebs;  T^toufa  musMala^\tia^\j^ — or  cold  spices,  com- 
prises chillies,  onions,  garlic,  ginger,  turmeric,  coriander  and  cummin  seed, 
tamarind,  &c. 

/ 
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it  the  removal,  which  it  ezecnted  by  one  stroke  of  the 

razor  (drawn  directly  downwards).     The  hemorrhage 

which  follows  is  inconsiderable)  and  readily  stopped  by 

the  application  of  burnt  rags  or  ashes ;  over  this  is  put 

a  pledget,  with  an  ointment  prepared  of  dammer  (or 

country  rosin)  and  gingilie  oil.     (01.  Sesam.  Oriental.) 

I  have  seen  adults  undergoing  this  operation  for  phy- 

mosis,  who  were  required  by  the  native  practitioners  to 

confine  themselves  to  their  beds  for  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

The  applications   to  the  wounds  in  these  cases  were 

various.     The  most  common  practice  was  to  fumigate 

the  wound  daily  with  the  smoke  of  benjamin,  and  apply 

the  ashes  of  burnt  rags,  which  were  sometimes  kept  on 

for  three  days.     I  found  the  wound  heal   much  more 

kindly  and  rapidly   by  our  common  dressings  of  white 

ointment  or  Turner's  cerate. 

D. 
Daee  ^^^j — there  are  four  kinds  of  Daeesy  viz.    1.   Daeejun^ 
naecy  a  midwife;  commonly  called  simply  Daee.     3. 
Daeedoodh-pillaeej  a  wet-nurse;  commonly  denominated 
by  the  familiar  term  Anna.     3.   Daee  k^hillaee^  a  dry 
nurse,  or  a  nursery  maid ;  commonly  called  Ch^hO'Ch^ho. 
4.  Daee  asseelj  a  maid  servant,  or  a  lady's  maid;  com- 
monly called  merely  Asseel  or  Mama.  A  midwife  gene- 
rally receives  as  her  fee  for  attending  upon  a  woman  at 
her  lying-in,  from   the  nobility,  jewels  to  the  value  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  rupees;  a  suit  of  clothes,  consisting 
of  a  lunggaj  a  saree^  and  a  choleej  or  an  eezar^  a  pesh" 
wazj  an  unggeean^  a  koortee^  a  doputta^  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  rupees  in  money  :    from  the  middling  classes, 
a  sareej  a  choleCy  and  five  or  ten  rupees :  and  from  the 
poorer  classes,  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  ru- 
pees, and  sometimes  a  cholee  in  addition  ;  or,  in  addition 
to  a  rupee,  her  lap  is  filled  with  pansooparee^  as  a  tri- 
fling recompense  in  return  for,  and  emblematic  of,  her 
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having  filled  the  mother's  lap  with  the  infant.     Another 
statement,  more  especially  applicable  to    a   particular 
part  of  the  country  (Hydrabad).     1.  Nobility  : — A  suit 
of  clothes,  value  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  rupees ; 
cash,  fifty  to  one  hundred  rupees ;  jewels,  one  to  one 
hundred  rupees  worth,   with  sometimes  a  pension  of  ten 
or  twelve  rupees  per  mensem  for  life.  Her  salary,' during 
the  period  of  suckling,  is  from  four  to  ten  rupees  per 
month,  exclusive  of  food,  which  among  the  great  is  very 
sumptuous,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  infant  enjoys  good 
health  ;  the  moment,  however,  it  becomes  ill,  they  get 
displeased  with  her,  and  make  her  live  as  low,  compara- 
tively, as  she  lived  high  before  ;  a  change  which  is  very 
little  relished.     They  are  very  particular  in  the  choice 
of  a  wet  nurse  :  they  take  none  but  a  respectable  wo- 
man of  their  own  caste,   and  one  who  is  married ;  for 
they  suppose  the  child  to  acquire  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  nurse.     She  has  three  meals  a  day,  which^ 
though  constituting  part  of  the  dinner  cooked  for  the 
family,  costs  from  seven  to  ten  rupees  per  month  extra. 
She  moreover  receives  presents  at  different  feasts,  such  as 
at  the  two  great  ones,  viz.  Eed^ol-JUr  and  Mnqr^eed  ; 
and   at  the  minor  one»  of  Akhree  char  skoomba  and 
Shub-e-buraij  as  well  as  at  the  anniversary  of  the  child's 
birth,  and  at  his   marriage.     The   present   consists  of 
four  or  five  rupees,  with  or  without  victuals,   a  saree 
and  a  cholee^  to  the  value  of  four  or  five  rupees.     ^ 
Middling  class  : — Salary,  six  or  seven  rupees  per  men- 
sem ;  plenty  of  the  daily  food  of  the  family.     On  dismis- 
sing her,  a  suit  of  clothes  of  from  ten  to  twenty  rupees, 
and  in  cash  eight  or  ten  rupees:    no   ornaments.     3. 
Poorerorders,  have  also  nurses  from  among  people  of  the 
lowest  caste.    Moosulman  children  are  generally  suckled 
till  they  are  two  years  and  a  half  old,  which,  agree- 
ably to  the  ShurrOj  is  the  period  within  which  the  wet 
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nurse  is  considered  as  the  child's  foster-mother*  (Vide 
p.  145.)  If  a  child  suck  another  woman  during  that 
time,  she  is  not  his  foster  mother.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
children  of  three  and  four  years  hanging  about  their 
mother's  breasts.  The  females  among  the  nobility  scarce- 
ly ever  suckle  their  own  offspring,  but  employ  a  nurse, 
for  they  consider  it  weakening,  and  detrimental  to  the 
beauty  of  their  form.  The  diet  which  is  considered 
wholesome  for  the  wet-nurse  consists  in  the  following : 
polaooj  birreeanecj  fish,  khoorfay  ka  bhqjee  (portulaca 
oleracea,  Lin.  or  purslane),  amboiee  kay  bhqjee  (oxa- 
lis  corniculata,  Lin.  or  yellow  wood  sorrel),  paluk 
kay  bhajee  (or  spinage),  chookay  kee  bhqjee  (rumex 
vesicarius,  Lin.  or  country  sorrel),  and  cabbage.  Those 
which  are  considered  unwholesome,  and  to  be  refrained 
from,  are  the  following  :  by  gun  (solanum  melongena, 
Lin.  brinjal  or  egg  plant),  ambaree  kee  bhajee  (hi- 
biscus cannabinus,  Lin.  or  ozeille,  erroneously  called  in 
Bengal  sorrel),  maai  kay  bhqjee^  or  sada  noteea 
(amaranthus  tristis,  Lin.)^  kurayla  (momordica  cha- 
rantia,  Lin.),  maythee  kee  bhqjee  (trigonella  foenum 
grecum,  Lin.  or  fenugreek  greens).  None  of  the 
dais  (or  peas)  are  good  except  moong  (phaseolus  ra- 
diatus,  Lin.  phaseolus  aureus,  Roxb,  green  gram,  or 
rayed  kidney  bean),  and  cooling  articles,  such  as  cucum- 
bers, carrots,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 

Dal  fj\j — a  round  flat  ornament,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
crown  piece,  made  of  stone,  bone,  or  mother-of-pearl, 
worn  byfuqeers  round  the  right  ankle,  suspended  by 
means  of  silk  thread,  which  is  passed  through  a  couple 
of  holes.  The  ornament  itself  hangs  immediately  below 
the  outer  ankle-bone. 

Domneeau  jjU-^h> — the  females  of  a  low  caste  of  Moosul- 
mans  called  dom  (^j^j  who  sing  and  play  in  the  company 
of  females  only.     The  instruments  they  play  on  are  the 
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dhoi  (or  a  kind  of  drum))  and  mur\jeeray  (or  a  kind  of 
cymbals). 
Dozanoo  by\hna  UyS^j  y|jjJ^/tl.  sitting  on  two  knees,  or 
kneeling ;  it  is  different,  however,  from  the  European 
mode  of  kneeling  :  they  rest  the  body,  or  sit  upon  the 
left  foot  placed  horizontally  with  the  sole  turned  up- 
wards, while  the  right  foot  is  placed  perpendicularly, 
with  the  great  toe  touching  the  ground  and  heel  up, 
the  hands  resting  on  the  thighs.     In  repeating  prayers 
in  this  position,  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  region  of 
the  heart.     I  may  observe,  that  the  right  foot  is  never 
moved  from  its  original  position,  while  the  left  is  altered 
to  the  vertical  in  the  act  of  making  »\jdah  (or  touching 
the  ground  with  the  forehead),  and  placed  again  in  its 
horizontal  posture,   when  the  person  praying  sits  on  the 
sole  of  it. 
Dumree  ^j/y^ — a  small  copper  coin  current  in  the  Carnatic, 

four  of  which  go  to  tipice, 
Dur-gah  i^jJ — a  tomb  or  shrine.     There  are  two  noted  ones 
of  this  kind  near  and  at  Mangalore.  The  firdt  is  situated 
at  the  village  of  Cuddry   (two  miles  off),   and  called 
Sheikh  Furreed  ka  Durgah.     It  consists  of  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  rock  composed 
oflaterite,  which  is  said  to  lead  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance (they  say  all  the  way  to  Hydrabad,  450  miles). 
The  opening  is  square,  about  six  feet  above  the  ground, 
ascended   by  a  (light  of  stone  steps  rudely  constructed, 
and  just  large  enough  to  allow  of  a  person  to  crawl  in. 
The  cavern  is  very  dark,  and  no  one  knows  the  exact 
size  of  it,  as  none  dare  venture  in.  Adjoining  is  a  chasm 
in  the  rock,  and  of  inconsiderable  size,  which  at  its  en* 
trance  has  been  built  up  with  stone,  and  an  opening  lefl 
for  people  to  creep  in  by  as  in  the  other ;  but  this  is  found 
open  within  (or  exposed  to  the  air)  after  it  is  once  en- 
tered.    Tradition  states  that,  about  one  hundred  years 
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ago  (this  being  A.  D.  1832),  there  was  a  peer  named 
Sheikh  Furreec/,  who  likewise  made  another  similar  chilla 
(t.  e.  neither  speaking,  eating,  nor  drinking  for  forty 
days,  but  worshipping  God  and  living  retired  from  the 
world)  in  Uindoostan.  He  resided  at  Cuddry  for  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  he  used  to  observe  chillas^ 
remaining  for  forty  days  together  in  the  cavern,  seeing 
and  faking  to  nobody,  eating  and  drinking  nothing; 
af^er  the  forty  days  were  over,  he  was  wont  to  come  out 
for  four  or  five  days,  but  partake  of  no  other  food  but 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  (since  named  afler  him)  jfurreed" 
bootee  (the  latter  word  signifying  a  medicinal  herb),  a 
sort  of  shrub  which  grows  wild  in  the  surrounding 
jungles,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste :  he  drank  water,  spoke 
during  these  days,  said  prayers  in  an  adjoining  stone 
building,  and  then  retired  again  to  this  cavern  to  per- 
form another  forty  days  chilkiy  and  so  on.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  years  he  disappeared,  and  it  is  said,  this  be- 
ing the  road  to  Mecca,  that  he  set  out  for  that  town 
by  this  subterraneous  route,  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  since.  Moosulmans  resort  hither  occasionally,  and 
on  Fridays  (their  sabbath)  cook  victuals,  and  having 
offered  fateeha  over  them  while  burning  incense  in  his 
name,  distribute  them  among  the  JUqeers  resident  there, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  accompanied  them.  If  a 
durgah  be  situated  in  a  place  where  no  food  can  be 
dressed  (from  want  of  materials  or  otherwise),  they  take 
sweetmeats  with  them,  which  they  substitute  in  its  stead. 
This  durgah  is  in  the  charge  of  a  fuqeer^  who  receives 
(or  rather  helps  himself  to)  the  offerings  that  are  made 
by  visitors,  and  which  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave.  When  he  dies  (the  office  not  being  hereditary) 
another  is  appointed,  the  one  best  qualified  from  his 
known  piety  and  zeal.  The  committee  for  electing  a 
successor  consists  oi  the  four  principal  mukkanwalay 
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(peers),    reBiding*  at  the  four  principal  mukkans    (or 
houses  of  peers),  spiritual  guides  (so  ealled)  at  Man- 
galore,  and  six  or  ten  of  their  mooreedi  (or  disciples). 
On  such  occasions  numenmMfuqeers  are  likewise  present. 
The  four  peers  having  come  to  an  unammous  conclu- 
sion, appoint  either  one  of  their  disciples,  or  the  son  of 
the  deceased,   if  he  be  found  duly  qualified.     In  the 
days  of  the  Sooltan  (Tippoo),  the  individual  in  charge 
of  this  durgah  used  to  receive  (by  order  of  the  Sooltan) 
rupees  corresponding  to  the  number  of  masts  of  the 
vessels  that  entered  the   roads  or  harbour;  (or  every 
ship  three  rupees,  pattamarsj  &c,  two  rupees,  mut^jee^ 
Sec,  one  rupee :  this  rule  has  been  abolished  since  the 
place  has  fallen  into   the  hands  of  the  British.     Here 
is  likewise  a  pagoda  (or  Uimloo  place  of  worship) 
where  a  grand  annual  festival  takes  place,  on  which 
occasion  an  immense  concourse  of  people  assemble. 
The  second   durgah    is  situated   at  Mangalore,   on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  a  large  long  tomb 
with  minarets  at  each  extremity.      Low  Lungur  Shah 
(hjbqeer)  is  buried  herei^  whose  name  itbears»     Lamps 
are  burned  here  eVery  nig4it,  and  it  ts  chiefly  visited  by 
Malabars  (a  Hindoo  caste),  but  also  by  Moosulmans 
and  other  Hindoos.     Most  Hindoos,  however,  frequent 
Sheikh    Furreetts  durgah.     These   durgahi   are   re- 
sorted to  when  people  are  desirous  of  being  freed  from 
any  distemper,  misfortune,  &c.     If  the  individual  who 
is  enshrined  in  the  durgah  have  been-  wealthy,  large 
dinners  are  prosided^  faieeha  6(iered,   mad  the  food  dis- 
tributed to  any  who  choose  to  partake  of  it;  there  be- 
ing sometimes  kunchnee  ka  taefii  (bands  of  dancing 
girls)  to  entertain  the  guests.     Among  the  great  this 
takes  place  on  every  night  of  the  year  (and  is  ne%H 
observed   in   the  day  time);    but   among  the   poorer 
classes  of  people,   every  Monday   and   Thursday,   or 
once  a  wevk  or  month. 
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E. 

Eed^gah  or  Numaz-gah  if^j\^  -  ^ld43uc-^— /tY.  a  place  of  festival 
or  of  prayer:  a  building  generally  situated  without  the 
walls  of  a  town  (often  amidst  gardens),  erected  on  a 
platform  or  a  pediment  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  on  an  eminence,  consisting  of  a 
square  wall  with  two  or  more  minarets,  and  having  in 
the  centre,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  three  steps, 
which  forms  the  mimhur  j^c^  (or  pulpit),  from  which 
the  khootba  ■■■ui.'v  (or  sermon)  is  read  on  particular 
occasions,  or  on  particular  feast  days,  such  as  those  of 
bugt'Ced  and  rumzan  kee  eed^  which  occupies  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  It  is  said  that  the  Prophet, 
in  addressing  the  congregation,  stood  on  the  uppermost 
step;  Abu  Bukur  (his  successor)  on  the  second;  Oomur 
on  the  third  or  lowest;  but  Oosman^  observing  that  at  this 
rate  we  might  descend  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  fixed 
upon  the  middle  as  the  one  from  which  to  deliver  the 
sermon;  since  then  it  has  continued  so.  This  building 
is  merely  intended  as  a  signal  post  for  people  to  as- 
semble at  to  hear  the  khootba  read.  A  bamboo,  or 
any  other  post,  might  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  a 
brick  building  is  usually  preferred,  as  being  more 
durable,  and  affording  individuals  an  opportunity  of 
handing  down  their  names  to  posterity,  by  being  at 
the  expence  of  erecting  them.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
sacred  edifice. 

Ehram  (^\^^ — putting  on  the  pilgrim's  habit  when  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  Mecca.  While  they  wear  this  mean 
habit  they  interdict  themselves  all  worldly  enjoy- 
ments, &c. 

F. 

Fanam — a  small  silver  Madras  coin,  value  about  twopence. 

Fateeha  >ot\i — the  oiSering  up  of  prayers  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  remission  of  the  sins  and  the  acceptance  into 
Heaven  of  the  individual  in  whose  name  it  is  desired. 
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be  he  a  saint  or  sinner,  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young. 
It  consists  in  saying,       For  such  or  such  a  one  I  offer 

this  prayer;"  then  repeating  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Qoran,  which  comprises  the  following  short  prayer: 

Prai«»e  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  the  most 


(4 


(( 


merciful,  the  King  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Thee  do 
we  worship,  and  of  Thee  do  we  beg  assistance. 
Direct  us  in  the  right  way,  in  the  way  of  those  to 
whom  thou  hast  been  gracious ;  not  of  those  against 
whom  thou  art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray." 
It  is  called  also  the/a/eeAa  chapter, followed,  when  pray- 
ingfor  the  souls  of  the  dead,  by  the  hundred  and  eleventh 
chapter,  termed  Qoolhoo^oollah ;  which  latter,  if  read 
thrice  over,  is  considered  equivalent  to  having  read  the 
whole  Qoran ;  for  all  the  blessings  will  be  derived  from 
the  one  as  from  the  other.  Sometimes  merely  these 
prayers  are  offered,  at  other  times  oblations  are  also 
made  at  the  same  time.  Reading  or  performing/a/e^Aa 
over  any  kind  of  food  previous  to  distribution,  which  is 
so  commonly  done,  is  not  eiyoined  in  the  Qoran  ;  con« 
sequently  an  innovation.  Fateehat  are  of  various 
kinds.  (Vide  Index.) 
Fateehaj  Neeut  hhyr  kee  ma^\i  ^j^  vj:>-wJ — from  neeut  in« 
tention,  and  khyr  good ;  t.  cfaieeha  offered  in  the  name 
of  the  living,  in  contradistinction  to  other/a<eeAa#,  which 
are  performed  for  the  dead. 
Fateehoy  Suhnuk^  vulgo  Sanuk  ^\j  lLna^^ — sanuk  is  the 
name  of  a  small  earthen  pot,  seven  of  which  are  used 
at  this  offering.  They  are  filled  with  boiled  rice^  which 
is  completely  covered  with  duhee  (or  curds),  sugar,  and 
ghee  (or  clarified  butter),  and  sweetened  (not  acidi- 
fied), mooiig(phaseolus  radiatus,  Lin,)  or  chunnay  hay 
dal  (cicer  arienatum,  Lin.)  and  fateeha  being  offered 
over  them  in  Beebee  Faieema's  name,  they  are  distri- 
buted to  the  seven  respectable  women  invited  to  partake 
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of  them,  for  it  is  not  every  woman  that  is  allowed  the 
honour  of  eating  of  so  sacred  a  dish.    (Vide  p.  108.) 

Fitr  or  Ijtar  jUail  -^ki — the  breaking  of  fast,  which  takes 
place  every  evening  during  the  Mohummudan  Lent;   or 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  Rumzan^  called   eed-ooU 
Jilturjjiaii\j^ ,  or  the  festival  of  breaking  up  Lent. 

Fitraxjtii — alms  given  upon  the  eed'OoUfittur  abovementioned. 

Flowers  or  P^hool  Jj^ — whenever  flowers  are  mentioned  as 
being  sent  or  used  on  any  occasion,  it  is  invariably  meant 
to  allude  to  garlands,  nosegays,  &c.,  not  to  single  loose 
flowers.  The  different  forms  into  which  they  are  ma- 
nufactured are  thus  distinguished  :  1.  Sayhra  )jy^  tied 
on  the  forehead,  covering  the  eyes  as  a  veil,  worn  by 
men  as  well  as  women  ;  S.  Jake  moeebund  iX^^^yc^\s^ 
representing  a  network  tied  to  the  forehead  and  cover- 
ing the  forepart  of  the  head,  worn  only  by  women  ; 
3.  Surpayxxch  ^f^^  &  string  of  flowers  wound  round 
the  head  in  the  form  of  a  turban  by  women ;  4.  Har 
jU  or  a  wreath  of  flowers,  worn  as  a  necklace,  and 
hanging  down  on   the  breast;    5.  Buddhee  iJbJj  or 

wreaths  of   flowers,  crossing  each  other  on  the  breast 

-I' 
and  back  like  a  soldier's  belt;  6.  Toorru  njo  a  nosegay 

or  bouquet ;  7.  Pak^hur  j^^  an  ornament  of  flowers 

(intended  to   represent  an   armour\  thrown  over  the 

horse's  head  and  body  ;  S«  Gt^ra  \y^  flower  bracelets ; 
0.  Gend  Guhwara  \^y^  OcJ^  or  flowers  formed  like 
the  scale  of  a  balance  tiod  on  to  images.  Vide  Mohur* 
rum.  10.  Chuddurj  P^hool  kajfjf\j>-  ^  J^  or  flowers 
worked  in  the  form  of  a  sheet,  spread  on  graves. 
FufM  ^J^ — the  word  signifies  God*s  commands,  and  those  of 
two  kinds:  1.  Furz  yj^j^  or  injunctions,  which,  in  deli- 
vering them,  he  has  repeated  thrice  ;  2.  Wajih  v_  -■*-|i  or 
injunctions,  which,  in  delivering  them,  he  has  repeated 
twice. 
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G. 

Gar\ja  lafTlT — the  leaves  or  young  leaf-buds  of  the  hemp 
plant  (cannabis  sativa,  WilUL)^  which  are  frequently 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  added  to  tobacco  and 
smoked,  to  increase  its  intoxicating  powers,  or  smoked 
by  itself.  Vide  Bhung, 

Ghutxa  \yf — a  large  earthen  pot,  a  waterpot,  a  pitcher. 

Go\A»mohur  or  Ashrufee  (Sj^^  —  a  gold  coin,  equal,  in 
Bengal,  to  sixteen  sicca  rupees  ;  in  Madras,  to  fifteen 
Arcot  rupees ;  and  in  Bombay,  to  fourteen  sonaui 
rupees. 

Gool'abL^^f^ — or  rose-water;  it  is  contained  in  a  goolab^ 
posh  ^Ud^^b  or  a  kind  of  long-necked  silver  bottle, 
perforated  with  holes  at  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  a 
muffineer,  out  of  which  the  rose-water  is  sprinkled  on 
the  guests. 

Goorakoo  jd\j^  '  jf^^  prop.  Goodakoo — from  the  Sanscrit 
word  good  (Hindoostanee  goor)  raw  sugar,  and  the 
Teloogoo  word  akoo,  leaf.  It  is  the  name  given  in  the 
Deccan  to  the  tobacco  for  the  hooqqa*  (called  in  Bengal 
tambakoo  ^^\a:J),  in  the  preparation  of  which  these 
enter  as  chief  ingredients.  The  following  are  two 
very  valuable  formulas  for  this  composition  : 

1.  Take  of  tobacco  leaves  four  seers  ;  common  treacle  four 
seersj  preserved  apples,  or  as  a  substitute  either  pre- 
served pine-apple  or  ftj^er  ^  ,  zieyphus  jujuba,  Lin. 
jujubes  or  Indian  plum,  half  a  seer;  raisins,  half  a  ^e^r/ 
gool^qund  Jcjjd  or  conserve  of  roses  half  a  seer:  these 
are  to  be  well  pounded  together  in  a  large  wooden 
mortar,  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
to  be  made  air-tight,  and  buried  under  ground  for  three 


*  Hooqqa  ji^ — the  pipe  mnd  its  appantus  used  in  the  East- Indies  for 
smoldng  toliacco  through  water. 
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months  previous  to  being  used.  If  it  be  desired  to  have 
the  tobacco  spiced,   add  Pegu  cardamoms  one  ch^hui' 

tack  ;  cubah  cheenee  ^A^^  ^-^^  piper  cubeba^    Lin. 

or  cubebs,  one  cK^huttack  ;  sandal  wood  one  cK^huitack^ 
putchapaut  or  pas  ka  pan^  two   ch^huiiacks  ;  auneck 

or  juilamasee  ^^t«\Ss>-  cyperus  stoloniferus,   Keenig. 

Valeriana  jatamamsi,  Roxb.  or  spikenard,  and  mix 
them  all  well  together  before  you  proceed  to  the 
burial  ceremony. 

N.  B.  The  tobacco  without  the  spices  is  reckoned  by  far 
the  most  wholesome,  and  if  it  has  been  allowed  the 
prescribed  time  of  fermentation  under  ground,  will  be 
found  very  mellow  and  agreeable.  If  the  smoker  can- 
not bear  strong  tobacco,  the  leaves  must  be  washed  in 
cold  water  from  one  to  five  times,  and  as  often  dried  in 
the  sun,  then  pounded. 

9.  Recipe  (o?  Mooneer  ool  Moolk).   Take  of  good  tobacco 

leaves  twenty  seers  (forty  pounds)  ;  tar  ka  goor  Ji^^j\j 
or  raw  sugar  of  the   palmyra   tree   (borassus  flabelli- 

formi8,Lfn.)  twenty  seers  ;  sad-koofee  3«d  Jjuj  (Arab.) 

nagurmotha     (Hind.)     Jj.«p  U     (cyperus   juncifolius) 

or    root  of  the    ruah-leaved    cyperus,   two  tolas  (six 

drams)  ;  kayla  xS  or  ripe  plantains  (musa  paradisiaca, 
1/ffi.)  twenty  in  number;  kaweet  lI^^o  (feronia  ele- 

phantum,  Roxb,)  or  wood-apple,  ten  in  number;  cloves 
two  tolas  (six  drams).  Pound  all  separately  except  the 
two  first,  then  mix  them  with  two  seers  of  each  of  the 
two  first;  make  eight  divisions  of  the  remaining  tobacco 
and  sugar,  triturate  one  ftt  a  time  well  with  the  mass; 
then  add  them  all  together,  and  knead  them  again. well 
with  the  hands;  afterwards  bury  them  (as  above)  for  a 
month  in  a  dunghill. 
Gmrm  mussala^  see  note  p.  Ixv. 
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H. 

IJooma  Ujh  (or  (^Ujb) — a  fabulous  bird.  The  phoenix  of  the 
East. 

Iluddees  c^-^iX>- — properly  a  saying,  but  generally  applied 
to  the  sayings  which  tradition  has  attributed  to  Mohum- 
iDud.  These  are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  first  is 
called  HuddeeS'e-nubuwee  4/^^  ci^Jt^-or  the  sayings 
of  the  Prophet ;  the  other  HuddeeS'e'qoodsee  i^.L^jS^- 
^^Jj  or  the  holy  sayings,  which  they  believe  the  angel 

Gabriel  brought  from  heaven. 
Ut^  -^^^ — the  pilgrimage,  to  Mecca.    Ameer^e^huj^  the  chief 
or  commander  of  the  pilgrims  (an  officer  of  great  digni- 
ty during  the  splendour  of  the  Khaliphat,  and  generally 
filled  by  the  son  or  declared  successor  of  the  reigning 

sovereign). 
n 
Ilundee  lJ*^*^ — a  small  earthen  pot. 

I. 

hpund  JCmmiI — the  seeds  of  the  Maynhdee  (q.  v.),  which  is 
burnt  at  marriages  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.  It  is  also 
burnt  as  a  charm  for  the  like  purpose  during  the  forty 
days  of  the  puerperal  state ;  particularly  at  the  door, 
whenever  a  visitor  retires,  as  well  as  when  the  infant  is 
taken  out  of  the  room  to  be  bathed,  and  brought  in 
again.  It  is  generally  thrown  into  the  fire  along  with 
some  benzoin  (or  benjamin),  or  with  mustard  seed  and 
putchar  kaputta. 

J. 

Ju'C^numaz  j\aj ^\^  vulgo.  Janeemaz  or  Moosulla  t^a^ —  or 
a  place  of  prayer.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  carpet, 
mat,  or  cloth  on  which  they  stand  while  praying. 

Jibbreel  iJlj^ — or  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  Mobummudans 
reckon  four  great  angels,  viz.  1.  Jibraeel^  Jibreel,  or 
Jubra-ueel  J^^-sj-  .  Jjjf^-  -  iS^jr^  —  the  archangel 
Gabriel,  who  is  God's  messenger.  The  protector  of 
the  Mobummudans.     2.  Meekaeel  J^l^  (Michael) — 
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the  angel  who  presides  over  water  (rain),  whom  the 
Moosulmant  acknowledge  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
Jews.  3.  Israfeel  jj^|^) — or  the  angel  who  presides 
over  the  wind,  and  will  sound  the  last  trumpet  at  thef 
resurrection.  4.  Izra^eel  J^jj^ — or  the  angel  of  death. 
The  Mohummudans  affirm,  that  when  a  dead  person  is 
buried  two  evil  spirits,  named  MoonkirJ^^i^  and  Nukeer 
jSj  ,  of  a  frightful  aspect  and  black  colour,  make  the 
dead  sit  upright  in  the  grave  and  arraign  him  :  if  he  be 
found  innocent,  they  suffer  him  to  lie  down  again  and 
rest  in  quiet;  if  not,  they  give  him  several  blows  with  a 
hammer  between  the  two  ears,  which  occasions  incre- 
dible pain,  and  makes  him  cry  out  terribly.  Vide  Sale's 
Qorarij  Prel.  Diss.,  sect.  4. 

K. 
K^hana  Ulyd — food  or  meals.  Moosulmans  use  three  meals  a 
day  :  1st.  Nashld  or  Hazree  k^j^^  -  ^^  or  break* 
fati ;  at  nine  or  ten  A.M.,  which  consists,  among  the 
great,  of  rice,  k^hichree^  or  wheaten  cakes  with  curries, 
fried  iish,  preserve?,  pickles,  omelet,  eggs  broken  up 
into  lumps  while  frying,  duhee  (or  tyar)^  buttermilk, 
chutnee  (shubdeg)^  carrots,  haleem  made  of  meat, 
wheat  flour  and  ghee^  moosummum^  fried  fowl  in  ghce^ 
milk,  and  sugar,  with  sayweean,  dalj  char  (or  mooloo* 
goo  tunny y  literally  pepper  water),  goorday  kapooray 
(sheep's  testes).  Among  the  middling  orders,  of  rice, 
k^hichree,  or  wheaten  cakes,  egg9y  pickles,  chutneeSy 
duhecy  dal,  chary  and  fried  or  boiled  fish.  Among  the 
poorer  classes,  of  basee  k^hanay  or  stale  rice  which  has 
been  kept  overnight  in  water  and  acquires  a  slightly 
acid  taste,  with  kyan  pepper,  chutnecy  or  dal  and  rice, 
with  char  or  fish.  ^d.  Khana  Ulys  or  dinner y  which 
they  partake  of  at  three  or  four  P.M.,  the  lower  orders 
generally  at  1  P.M.;  it  consists,  among  the  nobility, 
of  rice,  occasionally  polaooSy  curries,  moosummuHy  chut* 
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fiee$y  shurbat,  kubabs^  and  occasionally  froita :  among 
the  middle  ranks,  of  rice,  occasionally  polaoos^  wheaten 
cakes,  with  curries,  fruits,  and  water :  amongr  the  poor, 
office  and  dal^  or  fish,  with  chutnee;  occasionally  meat. 
In  most  places  they  eat  ragee  (or  munruwee^  cynosurus 
coracanus,  Lin.)  cakes,  instead  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
3d.Aa/  ka  k^hana  Uly^  \ij\j  or  supper;  at  seven  or  eight 

P.M.;  this  consists,  among  the  nobility,  of  milk,  mullee^ 
r/a,  and  fried  sweetmeats ;  sometimes  polaoo^  with  a  va- 
riety of  fruits,  wines,  and  coffee  ;  among  the  middling 
classes,  of  milk  with  rotee^  rice,  curry,  and  sweetmeats: 
among  the  poor,  of  the  same  as  dinner  or  breakfast. 

K^hich'tee  t^^j^i — a  dish  made  of  rice  and  a  species  of  pea 
called  dal^  together  with  ghee  and  spices.  (Vide  Ap- 
pend.,  p.  XXX.) 

Khootba  J^*^ — an  oration  or  sermon  delivered  every  Friday 
after  the  forenoon  service  in  the  principal  mosque  (in 
which  they  praise  God,  bless  Mohummud  and  his 
descendants,  and  pray  for  the  king  or  reigning  mo- 
narch,)* with  exhortations.  This  was  generally  pro- 
nounced in  former  times  by  the  reigning  Khuleefa^  or 
the  heir  apparent. 

R*hopra  )/^ — is  the  kernel  of  the  nariel  (or  fresh  cocoa-nut), 

when  fully  ripe,  taken  out,  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
dried.  This  is  very  generally  eaten  by  the  natives, 
and  is  esteemed  not  only  superior  in  flavour  to  the  ito- 
riel^  but  more  wholesome,  being  considered  more  diges- 
tible, and  less  apt  to  create  flatulence  or  generate 
worms.  Its  price  is  double  that  of  the  other.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  an  ingredient  in  curries  and  in  medi- 
cine. 


•  This,  in  the  author's  opinion,  should  at  present  be  the  Honourable  East- 
India  Company,  but  that  is  not  done ;  they  pray  for  the  king^  of  Delhi,  he 
being  the  titular  sovereign  of  the  Indian  empire. 
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Khuleefa  <i-J^ — (Caliph)  a  tide  given  to  Mohummudsn  so- 
vereigns or  successors  of  the  Prophet ;  to  which  was 
annexed  the  most  absolute  authority  both  in  religious 
and  civil  government* 

K^hullee  jJ^ — oil  cakes ;  the  dregs  of  the  seeds  which  re- 
main after  the  oil  is  expressed. 
Koossoom  amJ — carthamus  tinctorius,  Lin.  or  safflower.    The 

beautiful  red  dye  called  koossoom  ka  rung^  so  much  in 
use  on  all  occasions^  and  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this 
work,  is  prepared  as  follows :  Take  of  koossoom  ka 
p*hool  (or  the  dried  flowers  of  safflower)  one  seer  (two 
pounds),  put  them  into  a  towel  suspended  by  its  four 
corners  to  sticks  fixed  in  the  ground,  pour  cold  water 
on  them,  rubbing  at  the  same  time  the  flowers  well 
with  the  water,  and  continuing  the  washing  as  long  as 
(he  strained  water  remains  yellow.  When  it  begins  to 
acquire  a  red  colour,  squeeze  the  water  out  of  the 
flowers  and  spread  them  out;  then  having  sprinkled 
{our  pice  weight  (two  ounces)  of  soojeekhar  J\,p^jf^  ^ 
or  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  them  well  together. 
Put  the  flowers  again  on  the  suspended  cloth,  and  pour 
on  them  three  gugglets  of  cold  water,  and  keep  the 
strained  liquid  of  each  gugglet  separate ;  add  to  these 
the  juice  of  as  many  lemons  (about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five)  as  will  the  change  the  colour  of  the  fluid  into  a 
most  beautiful  hue.  In  dyeing  cloth,  it  is  first  soaked  in 
the  faintest  coloured  liquid,  then  in  the  darker,  and 
lastly  in  the  darkest,  leaving  it  in  each  for  a  few  seconds 
or  minutes. 

Kufnee  ^c^  Alfa  or  Alfuh  Ji^  -U]! — it  consists  of  a  piece  of 

cloth  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  about  a  yard  wide* 
In  the  centre  of  its  breadth  a  slit  is  made  through  which 
the  head  is  passed,  where  a  collar  is  sewed  on ;  one- 
third  of  the  cloth  hangs  behind,  reaching  down  to  the 
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calf  of  the  leg^  and  two-thirds  before ;  the  superfluous 
quantity  in  front  is  tucked  up  by  means  of  the  Artfntmtir- 
bundj  which  at  the  same  time  forms  a  sort  of  bag  to 
receive  the  contributions  of  the  charitable. 
Kulma  -«1^ — the  two  members  of  the  Mohummudan  confes- 

sion  of  faith,  t.  e.  JJl  ^  ix!l  ]|  la  illaha  illaylah^  ^^  There 

is  no  God  but  God  ;'*  JJl  ^^yl^J^  jSa>s^ ^  wo  Mohum" 
mudoor  russool  OoUahy  And  Mohummud  is  the  mes- 
senger of  God." 
Kunchneean  kay  nach  ^\j  ^  ^^^n*^^ — or  dancing  girls. 
These  dancing  women  and  their  musicians  form  a  se- 
parate kind  of  caste,  and  a  certain  number  of  them  are 
attached  to  every  Hindoo  temple  of  any  consequence. 
The  allowance  which  the  musicians  receive  for  their 
public  duty  is  very  small,  yet  morning  and  evening 
they  are  bound  to  attend  at  the  temple  to  perform  be- 
fore the  image ;  they  must  also  receive  every  person 
travelling  on  account  of  the  government,  meet  him  at 
a  distance  from  the  town,  and  conduct  him  to  his  quar- 
ters with  music  and  dancing.  All  the  handsome  girls 
are  instructed  to  dance  and  sing,  and  are  all  prostitutes, 
at  least  to  the  Brahmuns.  In  ordinary  sets  they  are 
quite  common ;  but  under  the  Company's  Government, 
those  attached  to  temples  of  extraordinary  sanctity  are 
reserved  entirely  for  the  uie  of  the  native  officers  of  the 
temple,  who  are  all  Brahmuns,  and  who  would  turn 
from  the  set  any  girl  that  profaned  herself  by  communi- 
cation with  persons  of  low  caste,  or  of  no  caste  at  all, 
such  as  Christians  or  Moosulmans.  Indeed  almost 
every  one  of  these  girls,  that  is  tolerably  handsome,  is 
taken  by  some  native  officer  of  revenue  for  his  own 
special  use,  and  is  seldom  permitted  to  go  to  the  temple 
except  in  his  presence.  Most  of  these  officers  have 
more  than  one  wife,  and  the  women  of  the  Brahmuns 
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are  very  beautiful :  the  dancing  girls  are  sought  after 
by  all  natives  with  great  avidity.     The  Moosulman 
officers  in  particular  were  exceedingly  attached  to  this 
kind  of  company^  and  lavished  on  these  women  a  great 
part  of  their  incomes.     The  women  very  much  regret 
their  loss,  as  the  Moosulmans  paid  liberally,  and   the 
Brahmuns  durst  not  presume  to  hinder  any  one  who 
chose  from  amusing  an  asoph^  or  any  of  his  friends. 
The  Brahmuns  are  not  nearly  so  liberal  of  their  money, 
especially  where  it  is  secured  by  the  Company's  Go- 
vernment, but  trust  to  their  authority  for  obtaining  the 
favours  of  the   dancers.     When   a  Moosulman  called 
for  a  set  of  dancers,  it  procured  from  twenty  to  two 
hundred  fanams^*  according  to  the  number  and  libe- 
rality of  his  friends  who  were  present ;  for  in  this  /coun- 
try it  is  customary  for  every  spectator  to  give  something. 
They  are  now  seldom  called  upon  to  perform  in  private, 
except  at  marriages,  where  a  set  does  not  get  more 
than  ten  fanams.      The  girls  belonging  to  this  caste 
who  are  ugly,  or  who  cannot  learn  to  sing,  are  married 
by  the  musicians.    The  nuizoa^  or  person  who  performs 
on  two  small  cymbals,  is  the  chief  of  the  troop,  and  not 
only  brings  up  the  boys  to  be  musicians,  and   instructs 
all  the  good  looking  girls  born  in  it  to  sing  and  dance, 
but  wilt  purchase  handsome  girls  of  any  caste  whatever 
which  he  can  procure.     When  a  dancing  girl  grows 
old,  she  is  turned  out  from  the  temple  without  any  pro- 
vision, and  becomes  very  destitute,  unless  she  have  a 
handsome  daughter  to  succeed  her.     If  she  have  this, 
the  daughters  are   in  general  extremely  attentive  and 
kind  to  their  aged  parents.     In  the  opinion  of  some 
Europeans  nothing  can  be  more  silly  and  unanimated 
than  the  dancing  of  the  women,  nor  more  harsh  and 

*  A  Madras  small  silver  coin,  value  about  twopence. 
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barbarous  than  their  music;  while  others  perhaps^  from 
long  habit,  have  acquired  a  relish  for  the  latter,  and 
have  even  been  captivated  by  the  women. — F.  Bu- 
chanan's  Journey  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Ma- 
labar, Vol.  II.  p.  ^7« 
Kuntha  IfSL^ — a  necklace  of  large  beads  made  of  the  basilar 
process,  or  button  of  the  conch-shell,  worn  round  the 
necks  of  all  the  Bengal  sepoys. 

L. 

La-howl  or  LahowUo''la  qooxouta  ilia  bil  lahil  alU<4l  azeem^ 
i.e.  There  is  no  power  or  strength  but  in  God,  who  is 
great  and  mighty  ;"  or,  in  other  words,  they  mean  there 
is  no  striving  against  fate.     Nisi  Dominus  fbustra. 

Loiavji — ^^a small  metallic  pot,  generally  made  of  brass  or 
tinned  iron. 

Luddoo  jjj — a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  made  chiefly  of  sugar,  with 
the  addition  of  rasped  cocoa-nut  and  cream,  and  formed 
in  the  shape  of  large  boluses. 

M. 

Mqjoon  ^y^ — this  electuary  is  much  used  by  the  Mohum- 
mudans,  particularly  the  more  dissolute,  who  take  it 
internally  to  intoxicate  and  ease  pain,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  from  an  over-dose  of  it,  produce  a  temporary 
mental  derangement.  The  chief  ingredients  employed 
in  making  it  are  gaiya  (or  hemp)  leaves,  milk,  ghecy 
poppy  seeds,  flowers  of  the  thorn  apple,  the  powder  of 
the  nux  vomica,  and  sugar:  or,  take  of  milk  four  seers 
(eight  lbs.),  put  into  it  a  $eer  of  gar\ja  leaves,  and  boil 
until  three  seen  remain ;  take  out  the  leaves  and  coagu- 
late the  milk  by  putting  into  it  a  little  duhee  ;  next  day 
churn  it  and  separate  the  butter,  to  which  addjunglee 
long^  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  saffron,  of  each  one  tola 
pounded,  and  sugar-candy  five  tolas ^  and  boil  to  an  elec- 
tuary.    Or  simply  the  leaves  of  the  hemp  are  fried  in 
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ghee  (or  clarified  butter)  and  strained,  and  to  the  liquor 
some  sugar  is  added,  and  the  beverage  drank  ;  or  the 
liquor  is  boiled  with  the  sugar  until  is  acquires  a  con- 
sistence suflSciently  thick  to  form  cakes  on  cooling. 

Maleeda  or   ^fti/!ee</ti  irJuLe  •  2f jJUn—wheaten  cakes,  dried, 
pounded,  and  mixed  up  with  ghee  and  sugar* 

Maynh^dee  ,^>.\fU< — (Lawnonia  spinosa,  Ltit.,  Lawsonia  iner- 
mis,  Heyne^  Ligustruin  indicum)  prickly  Lawsonia, 
-  Ivenie,  or  Eastern  Privet.  The  leaf,  triturated  with 
rice  gruel  or  water,  is  much  used  by  the  Mohummudan 
women  in  staining  the  nails,  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles 
of  the  feet,  of  a  red  colour.  The  plant  forms  a  fine 
hedge,  and  perfumes  the  air  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 
Few  shrubs  are  more  esteemed  throughout  India,  Per- 
sia, and  Arabia  than  this.  Its  seeds,  called  tspund  (q.  v.), 
are  likewise  used  on  various  occasions. 

Meesee  j<<-^« — a  powder  (made  of  vitriol)   with  which  the 

teeth  are  tinged  of  a  black  colour*  The  following  is  a 
good  recipe  for  preparing  the  same  :  Take  of  ma^ 
phul  J^l«  or  majoophul  t^J^^^  (quercus  robur, 
Lin.)  or  gall-nuts  two  ounces ;  neela  toota  Jy  JlJ  or 
neela  thotha  Vjf^  ^  ^^  tooteea  Wy  (sulphas  cupri),  or 
blue  vitriol   two  drams ;  beer   mJ  or  steel  filings  one 

ounce;  hulla^  vulgo  hurla  ^U  lib  (term  inalia  chebula, 
Willd,)  or  chebulic  myrobolan,  half  an  ounce ;  keekur 
kee  phullee  ,J^  l^  J^  (acacia  Arabica,  Lin,)  pod  of 

M  M 

the  Indian  gum  Arabic  tree  half  an  ounce;  lime  juice, 
q.  s.;  pound  and  sifl  the  vitriol,  mix  it  with  the  steel 
filings,  add  the  lime  juice  to  them,  and  put  them  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  t.  e.  until  the  mixture  becomes  black,  which 
colour  it  will  have  acquired  in  about  a  couple  of  hours ; 
then  pound  this  as  well  as  the  two  other  ingredients, 
sift,  and  preserve  the  powder  for  use. 
Mistook  CS\ymt^ — a  twig  of  a  tree,  of  which  several  kinds 
are  in  use,  as  that  of  the  neem  aJ    (melia  azadirachta. 
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Lin,)  or  the  margosa  tree ;  the  agora  |^\rT(achyranthe9 
aspera,  Lin.)  or  the  rough  achyranthes;  ihe  peehoy^ 
(saivadora  persica,  VahL  careya  arborea,  Roxb,)  or  the 
toothpick  tree;  the  kalamahmud dA>s^  )ll^  (phyllanthus 
multifloruS)  Klein.)  or  the  many-flowered  phyllanthus ; 

and  the  khi^foorjyor  (phoenix  dactilyfera.  Lift.)  or  the 
date  tree ;  or  the  mulsayree  ah'as  bokooL  It  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  a  toothbrush.  It  is  about  a  span  long, 
split  at  one  end  and  chewed  to  render  it  softer.  In 
using  it  it  is  held  in  a  particular  way  ;  the  end  not  to  be 
used,  is  to  be  held  between  the  ring  and  little  Anger,  the 
three  great  fingers  are  to  grasp  the  middle,  and  the  nail 
of  the  thumb  to  press  against  the  other  extremity. 
Moocheetealay  ij^^is^y* — Moocheemenj  a  class  of  people  of  a 

particular  caste,  whose  profession  on  the  peninsula  of 
India  (Deccan)  is  painting,  bookbinding,  making  sad- 
dles, palankeen  bedding,  caps,  &c.  and  not  shoemakers, 
who  have  this  appellation  in  Bengal. 

Mooiulla  )L^L« — vide  Jae»numaz. 

Mudud  JXc — betel  leaf  q.  s.  (previously  toasted  a  little  in  a 
brass  or  iron  cup)  is  chopped  and  mixed  with  forty- 
five  grains  of  opium,  made  of  a  proper  consistence  to 
form  pills  of  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn,  and  smoked,  one 
at  a  time,  in  a  broken  kulkee  :  in  a  few  minutes  the  pill 
bursts  and  evaporates. 

Muhdee  i^*^^ — or  the  director  and  leader,  is  the*surname  of 
the  last  or  twelfth  Imam^  whom  the  Persians  believe  to 
be  still  alive ;  and  that  he  will  appear  again  with  Elias 
the  prophet  on  the  second  coming  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Vide  p.  14  and  259.) 

Muf\ja  Ucu — same  as  nayoota^  q.  v.  Also  the  rubbing  the 
body  over  with  turmeric,  &c.  on  particular  occasions; 
such  as  circumcision,  biimiila,  virginity,  and  marriage. 

Muf\jun  ^^jJ^ —  or  dentrifice.     Tooth-powder  is  frequently 
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made  of  burtit  almond  tbells,  or  gool^*  i.e.  burnt  goodak^ 
(the  residuum  of  a  chilkmif  or  the  tobacco  of  a  hooqqa 
burnt  to  cinders)  with  blacik  pepper  and  salt ;  but  what 
is  used  by  the  g'enerality  of  people  is  merely  common 
charcoal,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  dentrifice  in 
existence.  It  is  not  unusually  made  by  burning  hulla  u 
(terminalia  chebula,  Willd*  or  chebulic  myrobolan), 
or  soopeearee  \J>j^  y^  (areca  catechu,  Lin,  or  betel 
nut)  into  cinders,  and  pounding  it  fine;  which  probably 
is  the  next  best. 

Murseea  JLj^ — properly  any  funeral  eulogium,  but  applied 
particularly  to  those  sung  during  the  Mohurrum^  in  com- 
memoration of  Hussun  and  Hosein  (the  sons  ofAliee). 

Musjid  (Xsr***^ — a  mosque,  or  Mohummudan  place  of  worship. 
All  mosques  are  square,  and  generally  built  with  good 
stones.  Before  the  chief  gate  there  is  a  square  court 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  low  galleries  round,  the 
roof  of  which  is  supported  by  marble  pillars.  In  these 
they  wash  themselves  before  they  go  into  the  mosques. 
The  walls  are  all  white,  excepting  some  few  places,  on 
which  the  name  of  God  is  written  in  large  Arabic  cha- 
racters.    In  each  mosque  there  is   a  great  number  of 

*  A  recipe  for  making  tlie  best  gocis  (or  fireballs)  for  the  hooqqa  .*  take  of 

Charcoal  of  the  Tamarind  tree  (tamarindus  indica,  Lin.) 6  12 

Ditto         -Peg>ii/ J^  (ficus  religiosa,  Ztn.) 2  4 

Ditto         common  Rice  (coryza  sativa,  Lin.)  S  4 

Gum  of  the  Bubod or  Keeker  A ^  \j  Lj^  (acacia  arEblca,i2ax&.)l  2 

Goor  »S  Molasses  or  raw  Sugar 2        4 

Rice  gruel  or  Gwi/ec  ^fifH^ 8       0 

16      10 

The  charcoals  should  be  thoroughly  burned,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
sifted.  The  gum  and  molasses  to  be  dissolved  in  the  con/ee,  mixed  with  the 
former,  and  well  beat  up  in  a  large  wooden  mortar,  then  formed  into  balls  and 
dried  in  the  sun.     The  more  they  are  beat  up  the  better. 
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lamps,  and  between  the  lamps  hang  many  crystal  rings, 
ostrich's  eggs,     and  other    curiosities    from    foreign 
countries,  which  make  a  fine  shew  whfn  the  lamps  are 
lighted.     About  each  mosque  there  are  six  (generally 
two  or  four)  high  towers,  each  having  three  little  open 
galleries,  one  above  another.     These  towers,  as  well  as 
the  mosques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorned  with 
gilding  and  other  ornaments:  they  are  called  minarets^ 
and  from  them,  instead  of  a  bell,  the  f»eople  are  called 
to  prayers  by  certain  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
whom  they  call  mowazins.    Most  of  the  mosques  have  a 
kind  of  hospital  belonging  to  them,  in  which  travellers,  of 
what  religion  soever,  are  entertained  during  three  days. 
Each  mosque  has  also  a  spot  which  is  the  burying-place 
of  its  founder ;    within  it  is  a  tomb  of  six  or  seven  feet 
long,  covered  with  velvet  or  greea  satin :  at  each  end 
are  two  wax  tapers,  and  round  it  several  seats  for  those 
who  read  the  Qorarij  and  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased.   It  was  not  lawful  to  enter  the  mosques  wearii^ 
shoes  or  stockings,  for  which  reason  the  pavements  are 
covered  with  pieces  of  stuff  sewed  together  in  broad 
stripes,  each  wide  enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling, 
sitting,  or  prostrate.      Women   are   forbidden   in  the 
Qoran  to  go  into   the  public  mosques;  therefore  the 
great  and  wealthy  have  frequently  a  mosque  in  their 
own  compound  (or  area),  where  females  perform  their 
devotions.     Some  of  the  women  are  taught  Arabic,  and 
are   able    to  read  the    Qoran.     The  different  officers 
attached  to  mosques  are  the  following  :  viz.  IsL  aqazee 
(or  ecclesiastical  judge);  ^.  a  khuteeb  (or  priest)  ;  3d. 
a  moolla  (or  schoolmaster)  ;  4th.  two  naibi  (or  his  de- 
puties) ;  5th.  tifurash  (or  sweeper,  called  also  iTtoo/azrir, 
i.e.  devoutly  employed)  ;   6th.  a  gussal  (or  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  wash  the  bodies  of  the  dead)  ;  7th.  two 
dowrahaburdar  (guides  or    messengers).      In  inferior 
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mosques  we  merely  find  a  moolla  and  a  mowazin  ;  and 
the  latter  has  no  pay,  bat  lives  upon  what  he  can  earn 
by  carrying  messages  of  tnvitationy  or  acting  as  a  servant 
at  marriage  ceremonies. 

MussalOy  gurm^  and  thunda^  see  note  p.  Ixv. 

Mussuh  t^**^ — drawing  the  hand  over  any  part,  or  over  the 

surface  of  any  liquid. 

Myda  2rJu^«— vide  Aia. 

N. 

Naduiee  ^<^U — a  stone  having  generally  a  verse  or  certain 
sentences  of  the  Qoran  exquisitely  engraved  on  it,  and 
worn,  suspended  to  a  string,  round  the  necks  of  chil- 
dren. 

Nayoota  l7^ — Ut,  presents  which  are  sent  along  with  invita- 
tions to  the  individual  invited ;  also  erroneously  applied 
to  the  invitation  itself.  Nayoota  ka  chittee^  a  letter  of 
invitation. 

Nufil  Ji3 — a  voluntary  act  of  devotion,  which  may  be  omitted 
innocently  as  not  being  prescribed,  framed  by  the  Pro- 
phet's companions,  other  theologians,  and  the  four 
Imams, 

Numazj\A^ — prayers;  i.  e.  those  only  offered  to  the  Almighty ; 
and  especially  those  prescribed  by  law,  said  B^e  times 
a  day. 

Nuzur'0'nyazj\J  j^ — vide  Oon, 

O. 

Ood  (dukh.)  J^ — Styrax  BensK>in,  Bensoin,  or  Benjamin. 
This  is  the  substance  intended  when  the  term  ood  is 
used,  and  not  lignum  aloe  or  wood  aloes,  which  the 
Persians    term  ood;     the     letter  being  denominated 

Ood'buttee  ^jij  J^ — more  properly  vggur  kay  btUteej  q.  v. 
Oors  ^/yC- — oblations.     Offerings  to  a  saint. 
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Ooriy  ue.  oblations  or  faieeha  offered,  1.  in  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,  as  bara  wufai  (p.  233)  :  2.  in  the  name 
of  the  Peers^  or  spiritnal  guides,*  as  peeran^e^peer  (or 
saint  of  saints,  L  e.  dustugeery  called  geearween)^  ob- 
served in  all  places  (p.  237) ;  thah  mudar  ka  oors^  ob- 
served in  all  places  (p.  241)  ;  qadir  wullee  sahib j  ob- 
served at  Nagore  (near  Negapatam)  (p.  243)  ;  rujub 
ialarj  observed  in  all  places  (p.  249)  ;  khwaja  bunday 
nuwazy  observed  at  Bhuraich  (p.  265)  ;  mowia  allee^ 
observed  near  Hydrabad  (p.  268) :  3«  in  the  name  of 
all  Wulleesj  or  saints,*  as  bawa  thurf  ood  deen^  ob- 
served at  Shaban,  four  or  five  miles  S«  of  Hydrabad ; 
$yed  shahjummal  buhar^  observed  at  Bhowangeer,  two 
marches  from  Hydrabad. 
Nuzur^O'Nyazj  or  vows  and  oblations,  1.  in  the  name 
of  God ;  2.  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet ;  3.  in  the  name 
of  his  companions ;  4*  in  the  name  of  the  saints*  These 
are  not  observed  on  any  fixed  day,  but  each  performs 
them  according  to  the  vow  he  has  made.  (Vide  Chap. 
XXVII.)  The  offerings  used  on  the  above  occasions 
consist  of  fruits,  Bowers,  and  boiled  rice. 

P. 
Palkee  ifi^^  —  palankeen  or    palanquin,  litters  or  sedans. 

These  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.  1.  Palkee  ^J^\  or  palan- 
keen, is  carried  on  the  shoulders  by  four  men,  who  sup- 
port it  by  a  pole  at  each  end ;  double  or  treble  sets  of 
bearers  generally  attend  it,  to  render  the  burden  as 
light  as  possible,  and  they  are  relieved  every  ^se  or 
ten  minutes  by  fresh  relays.  2.  Chowtha  ^^y^-  is  a 
kind  of  palankeen  of  frame  work  covered  with  canvas, 
and    is  carried  by  four  men,  commonly   used  in  the 


*  An  ordinance  (not  enjoined  either  by  God  or  the  Prophet)  but  ob- 
served by  almost  all  Moosulmans,  and  fixed  on  particular  days.  The  ob- 
senrtnce  is  optional. 
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chapter!  of  the  Qoran  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
number  of  inclinations  of  the  head,  or  of  bondings  of 
the  body,  or  of  genuBexions  (as  prescribed  in  the 
Qoran) ^  constitute  a  rukai. 

Rukat  Soonnut  uu-Cmm)  f^Mj — are  prayers  established  by  the 
Prophet,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  :  1.  Soonnut 
moTDukkeeda^  or  prayers  which  he  offered  himself,  and 
has  enjoined  others  positively  to  observe,  consequently, 
the  neglect  of  which  is  sin :  2.  Sonnui  gyr^mowukkeeda^ 
or  prayers  which,  though  he  performed  himself,  he  has 
not  insisted  upon  others  performing ;  the  observance  of 
these,  however,  is  a  meritorious  deed,  though  the 
omission  of  them  is  not  regarded  as  sinful. 

^*^P^^ 'HlX) ^^^ V — ^  silver  coin,  varying  in  value  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Hindoostan,  from  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

S. 

Sheeah  imJ^ — a  sect  of  Mohummudans  who  believe  Allee  to 
have  been  the  successor  of  Mohummud.  They  reject 
Aba  Bukur^  Ootnr^  and  Oosman  ;  and  hence  the  Soon" 
neei  call  them  rqfzee  if^]j  or  heretics. 

Skola  J^  or  BhenA  JJn^ — eschynomene  aspera,  Lm.,  aeschy- 
nomene  paludosa,  Roxb*^  commonly  called  pith  in  India 
by  Europeans.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  white  coloured, 
and  very  light  and  spongy,  with  which  a  variety  of 
toys,  artificial  Bowers,  birds,  &c.  are  made,  and  gar- 
lands, which  latter  are  used  in  marriage  ceremonies. 
Fishermen  use  it  to  float  their  nets  and  lines  with.  A 
bundle  of  it  held  under  each  arm  is  used  to  learn  to  swim 
with,  and  to  cross  rivers.  The  turbans  of  the  servants 
of  Europeans  are  made  of  it.  When  charred  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  tinder.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  is  cal- 
led rice-paper  is  nothing  more  than  this  pithy  substance, 
cut  in  circular  folds  with  a  very  sharp  instrument. 
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Shurbuiij:^j£t — in  the  Deccan^it  merely  a  solution  of  sugar  in 
water  (or  sugar-candy  in  rose-water,  substiioted  by  the 
great),  without  the  addition  of  lime-juice ;  the  latter  (or 
lemonade)  being  termed  abshola  ;  Gilchrist^  ubthoru  ; 
probably  both  a  corruption  of  abshorah  SjyL(mj\  water 
cooled  with  saltpetre :  but  in  Bengal,  as  well  as  Persia, 
they  give  to  lemonade  the  term  ofthurbuiy  where  the 
celebrated  Eastern  mode  of  preparing  this  beverage  is 
by  dissolving  perfumed  cakes,  made  of  the  best  Damas- 
cus fruit,  in  water,  lemon  or  orange  juice,  and  sugar  ; 
adding  also  a  few  drops  of  rose-water.  A  different 
variety  is  made  of  violets,  honey,  juice  of  raisins,  &c. 
It  is  well  calculated  for  assuaging  thirst,  as  the  acidity 
is  agreeably  blended  with  sweetness:  it  resembles,  in« 
deed,  those  fruits  which  we  find  so  grateful  when 
thirsty. 

Shurra  ^jJ^ — ^^^^    '^^^  precepts  of  Mohummud. 

Sydah  XJjsr^ — or  prostration.  A  position  in  prayer,  consisting 
in  stooping  forwards  while  in  the  sitting  (the  Mohum- 
mudan  kneeling)  posture,  and  touching  the  ground  with 
the  forehead ;  the  eyes  at  the  same  time  directed  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose. 

Sijdah  tyhet  c:^%jjt^  StXs^ — nearly  similar  to  the  preceding; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  instead  of  touching  the  ground 
with  the  forehead,  he  is  to  kiss  his  own  thumbs,  the  two 
fists  being  in  contact,  with  the  thumbs  directed  upwards^ 
and  placed  on  the  ground. 

Sohagin  ^oTl^w — women  whose  husbands  are  living ;  so  called 
from  their  wearing  their  sohag  <i^l^,  (ornaments 
which  are  dispensed  with  when  they  become  widows),  viz. 
the  nuthj  boolaq^  baysur^  pote^  guhayree^  and  bung^ 
grec.     Widows,  moreover,  never  wear  red  clothes. 

Sohagpoora  \y{^\^ — some  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  catechu, 
poppy  seed,  and  one  or  a  half  rupee  piece,  enclosed  in 
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You  may  tweeten  it  to  your  palate,  but  then  it  is  io- 
tozicating  in  the  extreme. 
Sudqa  Jju0 — or  propitiary  offerings;  had  recourse  to  in  or- 
der to  get  rid  of  any  distemper,  &c.     There  are  several 
ways  of  doing  it :    1.  They  take  four  or  five  kinds  of 
grain,  peas,  or  seeds,  such  as  kooUee  t<^  glycine  to- 
menlosa,  Ldn.  or  Madras  horse  gram;  moong  ^^fjy^ 
phaseolus  radiatus,  Lin.  phaseolus  aureus,  Roxb,  green 
gram,  or  rayed  kidney  bean ;   oorood  M\  phaseolus 
mungo,  Lin.  or  black  gram ;  til  Jj  sesamum  orien- 
tale,  Lin.  or  gingilie  oil  seed,  &c.  put  into  separate 
baskets,  and  place  on  the  contents  of  one  of  them  a  cup 
filled  with  oil,  into  which  having  looked  (as  into  a  mir- 
ror) they  drop  into  it  a/aitom  or  two,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  their  means,  and  distribute  them  to  the  poor* 
2.  or  they  pour  two  or  three  bags  of  chawul  (unboiled 
rice)  over  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  distribute  it  to 
the  poor,  having  used  the  oil  also  as  in  the  preceding 
case.   3.  or  they  give  away  some  cloths  of  the  length 
of  the  body  (t.  e.  four  cubits  long)  in  charity  to  the 
poor,  not  omitting  to  use  the  cup  of  oil,  as  above  :  to 
constitute  this  a  complete  iudqa  forty  pieces  of  cloth 
should  be  distributed,  but  in  this  particular' they  are 
generally  guided  by  their  means.     4.  or  they  also  give 
animals,  such  as  cows,  elephants,  &c.    Among  the  great 
they  have  artificial  ones  of  these,  made  of  gold  or  silver; 
for  instance,  Hyder  Allee  (Tippoo's  father)  presented  to 
the  Brahmuns  a  calf  made  of  silver,   weighing  about 
two  or  two  and  a  half  mounds  (one  hundred  and  sixty 
or  two  hundred  pounds). 

Suhnuk  and  suhnuk,  vulgo  Sanuk  fateeha — vide/o/ee Aa. 

Sulam  iJL — or  salutation  ;  sulam  kurna  ;  to  salute.  These 
are  of  different  kinds,  viz.  1.  tulam  (Xa  consists  in 
merely  touching  the  forehead  with  the  right  hand.  It 
is  considered  highly  disrespectful  to  use  the  left  hand  on 
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this  occasion)  {or  in  Ikct  on  mny  othet)  that  band  being 
eniployed  for  a  particular  ablutton.  %.  BundHgee  ^Xx^ 
as  above,  but  iheeting  the  motion  oftbe  hand  wHfa  a  gentle 
inclination  of  the  bead  forwards.    S*.  Koornkh  yj!^j;f  as 

the  preceding,  but  bending  the  body  also.  4.  Tusleem  or 
iusleemat  CL>UJuJ  cohsisls  in  touching  thd  ground  with 

the  fingers  and  then  making  sulam  /  sometimes  re- 
peated thrice.*  Kunch^nees  (or  dancing  girU)  invaria- 
biy  use  the  two  latter  modes  when  they  enter  into  the 
presence  of  those  who  hire  them  to  dance,  at  the  same 
time  saying  bandee  koornish  bt/{fa  latecy*  or  bandee 
tusleem  kurtee  ;^*  i.  e.  your  slave  makes  her  obeisance. 
5.  Qudum-bosee ^^i^Jj  or  ZumeeU'bosee  ^<^y  ij^J 
which  consists  in  kissing  the  foot,  or  touching  it  with  the 
hand,  or  touching  the  edge  of  the  carpet  on  which  the 
person  sits,  and  either  kissing  the  latter  or  making  a 
Mulam*  Done  only  to  parents  and  great  people.  6. 
Ushiang  {^fj\sJ^\  (vulgo  sashiung  t*f'*"'^  •)  consists  in 
prostrating  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  the  arms 
stretched  out,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  joined  to- 
gether. Only  done  by  Hindoos,  never  by  Moosulmans. 
7.  Gullajf-milna  ULe  ,J^or  manuqa  Jo\^ — a  mode  of 

salutation  performed  by  embracing  each  other,  throw- 
ing the  arms  across  each  other's  necks,  and  in  that  po- 
sition inclining  the  head  three  times,  first  on  one  shoul- 
der and  then  on  the  other,  alternately. 

Suna  Lr— praise. 


J  elixir  i^^  3  *1^^  ^j^  3  il^sAi^.  ^\  u 


*  In  the  QamHm-^'Adab  it  b  somewhat  differently  stated,  viz.  that  which 
is  here  described  as  hrndtigm  is  csUed  tmst^mn^  and  what  here  stands  for  /«- 
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i.  e.  Sooh^ha^natfka^y  APlahoom^mOy  ba^^hum^'dai^-kaj 
o  iubd^rukis  moka^  o  ta^alla  jwPdokaj  o  lO'illd'ha, 
gifr*oka  :  or,  I  thank  and  praise  thee,  O  God, 
and  bless  thy  name,  and  extol  thy  glory ;  for  there  is  no 
other  God  but  thee  I" 

Sundul  Jjcm^ — UL  sandal  wood.  Whenever  this  word  occurs 
throughout  the  work,  it  does  not  allude  to  sandal  wood 
itself  (which  it  literally  means)  but  to  a  perfumed  em- 
brocation obtained  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  sundul  wood 
with  water  on  a  stone  called  a  tundlasa  .JiiXu*^  (p.  119). 
Again,  in  using  it,  a  particular  mode  is  observed ;  it  is 
applied  with  the  right  hand,  and  invariably  to  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  first,  drawing  the  fingers  (which  are 
apart)  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to  leave  four  distinct 
streaks;  then  the  same  to  the  lef\:  afterwards  the  ab- 
domen is  merely  touched  with  it  with  the  forefinger 
(meaning  to  signify,  may  your  offspring  enjoy  good 
health) !)  :  lastly,  the  back  in  like  manner  is  touched 
with  it  (as  much  as  to  say,  may  all  your  relations  con- 
tinue well!). 

Sutwara^  vulgo  Suihoota  IJf^^-  \^ij:^ — is  a  preparation  made 
o? gayhoon  ka  ata  \S^  l^  \j^^^^  wheat  flour,  sonXh  •^jm« 
or  dried  ginger,  shukur ^Jii  or  soft  sugar,  and  ghee 
f^poT  clarified  butter,  mixed  together  over  a  fire  :  par- 
ticularly given  to  puerperal  women. 

T. 

Tukbeefj^J^ — repeating  the  Mohummudan  creed  (or  only 
saying  Allaho  akbutj  God  is  great,"  on  particular  oc- 
casions), viz.  repeating  four  iimes^  A Itah-ho  akburj^Hf 

God  is  great;*'  twice,  Ush*'huddO'^un\  lah*''illah'hah 

iPlaylah'  A)\  S\  J!  ^  ij*^\  ^^  I  bear  witness"  (addressing 
himself  to  the  recording  angels)  that  there  is  no  other 
God  but  Him,  the  (one)  God  :"  twice,  fVo  ush^'hud^do^ 

un*na  Mo-hum^'mudoor  Russool  ooVlah  <Xi.5r*  ^;^«\^^  j 
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ill  i}y^\  and  I  further  bear  witnen  that  verily  Mohura* 
mud  is  the  mettenger  of  God:"  then  turning  to  the  right 
side  (as  if  addressing  the  people),  twice,   Hjf'-aA'  lu$ 

tii/trofiljLtf  JI^Jl&^c^-  "  come,  enliven  your  prayers ; " 

to  the  left,  twice,  Hy^a-lulJUPlah  ^\  ^J^^  ^*  come 
for  refuge  to  the  asylum;*'    twice,  Qud^qamut^sulwai 

4:L^|^1cu»«li  JJ  stand  up  to  prayers;"  twice,  Allah' 
ho  ak*burjS\  M\     God  is  great ;"  lastly,  once,  I#ciA'- 

illah^'hahy  iPlaylah^f  Mohum*mudoory  Russool  oollah 

ill  J^l  Jy^^  ill  St  it  t  ^^  there  is  no  God  but  the 
(one)  God,  and  Mohummud  is  his  messenger." 

Tu'oozjfj — ^having  recourse  to  God  against  evil,    illb  jye\ 

A^jK  ^IksJt^  A'OO'to  biltahay  mnnuth^ihyian  nir» 

rujeemy  u  e.  I  solicit  the  protection  of  God  against  Sa- 
tan the  accursed. 
Tuibeeh  .fSf*^ — the  Moosulman  iusbeeh  (i.  e.  rosary  or  chap- 
let)  contains  one  hundred  beads,  and  are  made  of  the 
following  difierent  materials,  vis.    1.  K*ht{foar  he  beej 

lf^  L^jyf^  ^^  ^^^  stones ;  9.  Mahee  dundan  ^U 
^^tjJ J  or  fish-bones ;  3.  C/geegJiJU  or  cornelians;  4* 
Uqeeq»ooUbuhur  j:^\  (jM  or  Mocha  stones;  5.  Motee 

i^yc  or  pearls;  6.  GooUee  ^JS ot  corals;  7.  UfquLbar 
jU  Jit  (vulgo  Uqqul  buhur)  canna  indica,  Lin.  or  the 
seeds  of  the  shot  plant ;  8.  Zyioon  ^jfij  or  olive  stones  ; 
0.  Sudduf  LmiS00  or  mother-of-pearl ;  10.  Solaymanee 
^^UJLi  or  onyx  ;  11.  Peer  puttaree  t^j\sjjf)  or  agate; 
12.  Abnoos  ij»y^,\  or  ebony;  13.  Ryhan  ^^^j  beads 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  ocimum  pilosum,  Lin.y  or  the 
basilic  basil ;  14.  Bi^ur  buitoo  ^,j^  or  seeds  of  the 

corypha  urn  brae  ulifera,  Lin.^  or  umbrella  bearing  palm ; 
15.   Khak-e-thuffa  U^  C/ls^   Hi.   the   curative  dust 

h  2 
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fmeanbg  t'^e  enirth  of  KurbuUB^  p^  it'l ,  er^el^  where 
Ifokein  ^ff6f«d  ditrtyrdolKv)^  avid  grefitly  venerated ; 
IV.  LffUo^iiuhar j\^ ^  JJ  Ui.  day  and  night*  A  kind 
of  red  wood  spotted  with  black;  17.  'Sundul  JjCmi^  or 
•andai  wood ;  1 8.  HurfO'let^oxee  (dukli.)  iSjy^^j^  or 
the  stoAes  oFthe  cicca  disiicba,  Lin.  or  ^hiltmiilie ;  cal- 
led akb  this  Country-goosebetry,  and  churtnayla*,  Hind, 

Tiijiibeeh  ^-**^ — Ihe  act  of  prarafng  tJod,  e.g-.  ^  4J1  w4m> 

hX^ylcl^l  L^  2rJ^A>-  Sum^mee  alld'ho  lay^mun  hum^meda 
rub* buna  luk^ulhumd^  or  the  great  God  hears  what- 
ever praises  I  ofi^r  to  him.  O^h  my  iProtector,  i  thank 
t^^e  1 " 

Tustifee'Ool  uittur Jo^\^J^ — forms  of  prayer  mstituted  by 
Beebee  Aaysha  (the  wife  of  the  Prophet  Mohummud.) 

Tusmeeu  y4>iMT — ///.  nomination,  appeiWtion,  giving  a  name. 

^he  following  is  so  termed :  ftt^^J^  iif^^^t^^  ill^^ 
Bhmillah  hirruhman  nirruheem,  i.  e.  In  the  name  of 
the  compassionate  and  merciful  Jeliovah. 

7Vi»i|^^J^y^~^urning  or  encompassing;  making  the  circuit 
of  any  holy  place^  such  as  that  of  Ihe  kaaba  (vide  p. 
63),  &c. 

Tyammoom  mA^ — ptfrlfying,  or  rubbing  the  hands,  ifbce,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  Xi^ith  sand  or  dust  (agreeably  to 
thb  Moosnlitian  la\v)  wti^re  watef  cannot  be  got,  pre- 
vious to  performing  relig^us  duties,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  were  dipped  ih  water. 

U. 

IJbetrjL*^ — vide  Abeer. 

V^gurS\ — ^lignum  aloes,  wood-alo^,  or  aloe  wood ;  a  spe- 
cies of  wood  which,  on  being  thrown  into  the  fire, 
smokes,  and  emits  a  delightful  odour. 

Uggur^kee^buitee  ^j:j  ^  ^\ — wood  aloes,  or  aloe- wood 
pastils,  erroneously  called   oodbuitee ;  they   are  com- 


pofiad  of  uggur^\  qk  w<w1  aJoe«,  sun^ml  J^^^-*  or 
i^ndal  wopd>  ood  Oy:  bei^i^  or  benjunaioi  ck'^kureela 
%ij^  or  a  kio4  of  cpck  licbea  (licbeip^  roU^datus, 
Roiif.)^  puohapat  <-V^^^  i  sUbsn^  U^^  9'  ^uUqfei 
^^1^  9^  b^aHlifiAl  csj^sUllized  Miated  g^fpaum,  /a- 
HtpuUr^e  s^urlV?  %  fragranl  amelUpg  plants  roomee 
mmUittt  ^\^rn^  yj^jj  ox  gi^fn  ma^aich,  a^Uj^  candy, 
or  gum ;  these  are  pounded  fine,  mixed  up  wilh  roae- 
water,  and  formed  into  pasUla.  The  beat  cooie  from 
Beejapooa,  in  the  Mahratia  coualry. 

Urgnjja  ^-^^ — name  of  a  per&me  of  a  yeHownh  colour,  and 
compounded  of  several  scenled  ingredienls.  The  com- 
mon kmd  is  a  mixture  of  sandal  wood,  wood-aloes,  and 
some  odorrferous  oil.  The  followiDg  is  a  superior  recipe 
for  its  composition :  Triturate  sandaF  wood  and  wood- 
atoes  with  rose-water,  then  add  choa  f«»>  or  the  oil  of 
atoes-wood,  Muntooka  Sfi^^  y  %oohadc\i  ^ot  civet-cat 
perfume,  of  each  two  mashoi  ;  otter  of  roses,  or  chum" 
batflee^oW  ^L^A^  or  the  oil  of  jesaamine,  of  each  a 

quarter  of  a  tola  ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  rub  the 
body  over  with  this  delightful  perfume. 

Utiur  or  l7/iir(prop.  Ilrja^) — or  otter,  of  roses,  Ac.  This, 
on  ceremonial  occasions,  is  invariably  offered  to  tha 
guests  on  a  little  cotton,  twisted  al  the  end  of  a  bit  of 
stick  four  or  five  inches  long. 

W. 

Wqiib^ooUwittur  Jo^\  ^*^\^ — prayers  enjoined  in  the  Qoran 
and  Huddeety  but  of  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is 
some  doubt. 

Z. 

Zoobuh  f^J — a  sacrifice,  slaughter ;  zoobuh  kurna^  to  sa- 
crifice, to  kill  (animals  for  food,  agreeably  to  the  Mo- 
hummudan  law),  to  slaughter.  Any  individual  (Hindoo 
or  Christian)  may  perform  the  zoobuhj  which  consists  in 
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repeating  the  words  bismillah  Alia  ho  akburj  ^^  in 
the  name  of  the  great  God,"  while  drawing  the  knife 
and  cutting  across  three  particular  parts,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  operation,  viz.  the  windpipe,  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  the  gullet  (or  the  rug  called  mirree)^  on 
which  such  slaughtered  animal  becomes  lawful  food  to 
Mohummudans.  If  only  two  of  these  be  divided,  it  is 
unlawful. 
Zukat  cu\^  — or  alms;  the  Mohummudan  law  recommend- 
ing it  to  every  person  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  for  other 
religious  uses,  a  certain  portion  of  their  possessions,  by 
way  of  purifying  or  giving  a  blessing  to  the  rest  This 
is  called  by  some  writers  a  tenth,  but  erroneously,  as  it 
varies  according  to  the  description  of  a  man's  estate,  to 
its  value,  and  to  the  piety  of  the  donor ;  some  giving 
one-fifUi,  one-fourth,  one-third,  and  even  a  half  of  all 
they  have  to  the  poor.  Husiun  (the  son  of  Alfee,  and 
grandson  to  the  Prophet)  gave  away  his  whole  property 
twice  during  his  life,  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent. 
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A  List  of  the  SwbjecU  treated  of^  and  general  Definilions  of  numerous 

Oriental  Terms  occurring,  and  some  qftk^m  more  particuiarfy 

explained,  in  the  foregoing  Work. 


Aba.     Append,  p.  li,  Alf«,or  Kufnec,a  fuqeer'ttdress.    GloftS. 

AbbM  Alice   Ullum-burdar    (Hosein's  190,285,298.412. 

■tep-brother),  276.  Alguniieey  •  line  or  rope  for  hanging 

Abdar-kbana,  the  place  where  water  is  clothes  on,  305. 

kept  for  drinking,  187,  2*23.  AUhookm  e  Lillah,a  Bfohurrum  fuqeer, 

Abd-ool-qadir,  a  saint  venerated,  433.  191. 

Abeer,  a  perfume.     Gloss.  Allawa,  a  pit  dug  in  front  of  the  Ashoor- 

Abee  Soofccan,  a  proper  name,  169.  kbunas,  173,  186»  222.     A  liole  dug 

Abil  Hoonnooq,  the  nauie  of  au  author,  within  doors  or  out,  over  which  they 

166,  169.  wash  their  hands  and  throw  refuse  in, 

Abiud  ka  liissab.     Gloss.  308.  249. 

Abkhora,  a  water  or  drinking  cup,  424.  AUee,  son-in-law  of  Mohammud,  10, 

Abnoosy  eboay.     Vide  Tuabeeh,  GIom.  257, 

Abroo,   char  ;     eyebrows,    moustaches.  Alms,  on  wliom  to  be  bestowed,  59. 

beaitiy  and  hair  of  the  armpits,  284,  Al>4xniir^-Lillah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer, 

289.  191. 

Adalut  Sbab,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  191.  Alope  Unjon.     Vide  Unjun,  377,  378. 

Adum  (Adam),  hb origin, &c,  132,  325.  Alweeda,  or  Ulweeda,  q.  v.,  a  discourse 

Aeeam  e  nuhur,  the  season  of  sacrifice.  on  the  Rumsan  separation,  225,  257. 

Vide  Ayyam,  69.  Anud-nama.     Gloss. 

e  qur,  the  day  of  rest.     Vide  Amberee,  a  howdawith  acauopy  or  um- 

Ayyam,  69.  brella  cover,  125,  219. 

Aet  e  Footoob,  a  verse  of  the  Qoran  used  Ameen,  amen,  80,  263. 

in  eiorcism,  3  J3.  Ammama.     Append,  p.  ix.  299. 

^—  ool  Koorsee,  ditto,  334 ,  383.  Amows,  the  day  on  which  the  conjunc. 

Af)pm,  or  Putthan,  one  of  tlie  four  Mo-  tion  of  the  sun  and  moon  ukes  place, 

bummudan  tribes,  8.  357. 

Afsban,  or  Zur-afshan,  paper  sprinkled  Ang-gaythee,  a  chafing  dish,  196. 

over  with  gold-leaf-powder,  125.  -  Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer, 

Afsoon,  incantation,  329.  196. 

AfUbgeeree,  a  kind  of  parasol  or  um-  Anjun.     Vide  Uoiun,  376. 

brella  used  over  the  uUums  at  the  Mo-  Anna,  an  Indian  silver  coin  equal  to  two 

bumim.     Vide  pi.  ii.  fig.  H,  181.  pence,  37,  94,  116. 

Agara  kee  jur,  root  of  the  achyranthes  Ansurs,  the  four  elements,  308. 

aspera,  Lin.  377.  Antee,  or  Sylee,  q.  v.,  a  necklace  made 

Ahmad  Khan,  vows  made  to  him,  276.  of  coloured  threads  worn  by  fuqecrs, 

Ahud,  or  Ohud,  q.v.  where  a  noted  battle  96,  189. 

was  fought,  234.  Anwut,  a  toe  ornament.     Append,    p. 

Ajwaeen   Stsoo  Ammi,   Lin.  bishop's-  zxvii,  118. 

weed  seed,  3.  Aoorad,  repetitions  (plur.  of  Whnd),  294, 

Ajwaeenee,  vulgo  Uchwanec.     Gloss.  3.  302. 

Akhara,  the  fiiiry  assembly,  384,  387.  Araish,  artificial  flowers,  44,  126. 

Akhir  muheena,  the  sixth  month,  243.  Arbanec,  a  kind  of  musicians,  99. 

Akhrce  char  shoomba,  a  feast.  49,  96,  Arfa,  a  fi*at>t,  accompanied  with  oblations 

229,  230,  268,  425.  uObrcd  to  saints,  251,  252,  266. 
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Arfat,  or  Jubbool  Arfat.    Vide  Glou.  Dajra,    bolcui   ipicatui,  Lin.  puucum 

70.  spicatum  Roxb.,  277. 

Asa,  or  Sonta,  a  club  carried  by'deyotees.  Bandee,  a  female  slave,  120, 

295.  Banuwa,  or  Banwa,   prop.   Bay-nuwa, 

Aaan  (lit.  easy),  a  fateeba,  so  called,  270.  q.  ▼.,  190,  288. 

Asar-e-moot)arik,  or  the  bletsed  token,  Baoolee,  ear  ornament.    Append,  p.  zxiy 

alias    Aaar-e-sburreef,  or  the  sacred  220,  275. 

emblem,  vk.  a  hair  of  the  Fh>pbei*t  Bara-masa,  real  fuqeen  to  called.    Vida 

beard  or  moustaches,  236b  Fuqeers,  192. 

Asiyb-walee,  a  deqioniAC»  384.  Bara-wufat^  a  feast  to  called^  18^9  233, 

As'hab  e-kuhuf,  i.  e.  the  companions  of  425. 

the  cave,  or  the  seven  sleepert,  276^  Ba-sburra  (lit.  with  law),  a.  claaa  of  fu- 

340.  ^Bcrs,  29$. 

Ashoora,  the  ten  first  days  of  the  month  Bawa,  a  mode  of  address  among  fuqeers, 

Moburrum,  148,  172,  269.  i  93. 

Asboor-khana,  or   Astana,  the  ten-day Boocfun,  alias  Hyat  Qjalundur, 

house,  172,  186.  246,  281. 

Asman,  the  seven  firmaments,  149.  .«.— .  fuqux   ood    Deaf,    a   veqvenM«d 

Asmangeereey  a  clotb  fastened  to  the  saint,  246,  281. 

ceiling  of  a  room,  119.  ■■          peearay  kaj  fu<|eeia^  a  claaf  of 

Asoph  ood  Dowlab,  obiatioj^a  ofiered  at  devotees,  284. 

his  shrine,  280.  Ba^-aj  khora,  ap  usurer,  a  "iMan^nm 

Astana,  the  same  as  Asboor-klmna,  I78j  fuqeer,  205. 

268,  279.  Baygur,  tin&el  or  tinfoil,  19i. 

Mudar  ka,  243,  Baylun,  a  rolling-pin,  1 19. 


Astrological  Tables,  19,  85.  Bay.nuwa,  a  class  of  fuqeers,  190^  1(88, 

Ata,  pounded  wheat.     Gloss.  289. 

Attaran,  perfumers,  1 89.  Bayra,  a  ^aft  or  floa$h  a  least  to  qaHiad. 

Attributes  of  the  Deity,  358.  Vide  Jubas,  273,  430. 

Attu-hyat,  79.  Bayree  (lit.  fe^ew),  a  ring  worn  zouod 

Atusb-baaee,  fireworks.     Appand.  IX.       the  ankle,  237,  239,  2^5. 

p.  Ivii,  44,  254.  Bayr  kn  pat,  leaves  of  the  Indian  pAum- 
Aysha,  night.     Vide  Numaz,  5$,  78.  tree,  si^vypbua  jujuJU^,  Un.,  410. 

Aytiykaf  bythna,  the  being  engaged  in  Bay.shurra  (iiu  without  the  law),  a  dipa 

constant  prayers  at  the  moaque,  255,       of  fuqeers,  296. 

257,  262.  Baysun,  powdered  chunna,  q.  v.,  \l% 

Ayyam-e-nuhur,  season  of  sacrifice,  69.  Bas,  the  falcon,  406. 

^~-  e-qur,  day  of  rest^  69.  Basoobund,  a  kind   of  armlet.     Vide 
Ay  seed,  be  who  caused  Huaaun  to  be       Append,  p.  xxiv. 

poisoned,  150.  Beebee  Fateema,  the  daughter  of  Mo- 
Asad  (solitary,  or  free),  a  class  of  de-       hummud  married  to  Allee,  1^  108,253. 

votees,  297.  .         ka  basun,  a  ceremooy,  108, 277* 

Azan,  the  summons  to  prayer,  75,  239,  ka  Sanuk,  ditto,  108,  277. 

257,  258.  kee  kuodoree,  diu^  277. 

Beebeean,  a  cecamo^y  so  called^  147* 

Baba-Boodun,  alias  Hyat  Qulundur,  or  Been,  or   Vina«    Mm*.  lottr*  ApMML 

Hyat-ool-Buhur,  246, 281.  p.  li,  293.  " 

-— *  Lai,  oblations  offered  at  his  shrine,  Baera,  or  Beerff^     GIom;  87ft, 

280.  Beere-sum^m.     Vide  Zumsuo^  $i* 

Badeea,  bowls,  generally  made  of  bnea  Beg,  an  bonoiary  titla  sigmTyiog  hnif» 

or  ball  «ietal,  120.  or  valiant,  9. 

Ba4kil»h.  OK  l4JrwaJiiap  a  luqeer*s  jQsn,  Begum,  the  wife  of  a  Syed«  IS, 

^^*  Bi^jee,  gre<»oa.    App^.  p.  x«svti,  22, 
Badk,  brp^e,  or  vari^gaied  silken  sUiff,       374. 

40,  1 76.  BbanJ,  a  miopic,  9fk  aptor,  43. 

Bagb,  or  Tiger^  a  Mobumup  fuqa^^  Bhanc/a,  or  ChOiunhee  ka»  a  di^i  of  Ibod 

^01.  BO  caUed,  Oi  26. 
nuk,  or   Tiger*a   naiU,    used   as  Bhead,  or  Shots,  q.  v.  in  Glov.,  akiod 

charms,  356.    Append,  zxiv.  of  pith,  125. 

I^ja-bujuntur.    Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  Bhoojbund,    an    armlet.      Append,    pi 

xlvi.  xxiv. 
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Bbocjpuuir,  Epi<kmi»  oC  ^  Q^Cvb  Booiim,  a  mixUira  of  dubM  (tyar)  and 

Bbojpatra.  Wall.,  3&a.  rice,  224, 

Bboora,  a  ceremony  on  t^e  third  day  after  Boqcha,  a  cloth  for  wrappiog  up  doCfaci 

au^liguahft.    Vide  Cbovthee,  139.  in,  119. 

9^opt.iM)\)uii»     Vida  UojuDy  377, 378.  Bosu-gab,  lit.  the  place  for  kining  on  ; 
Bbownra,  a  epeciea  of  large  black  bee,       «k.  the  nack^  16&. 

«Md  to  be  aaaoKmred  of  the  lotua,  392.  Bosa,  or  Boja,  a  kind  pf  bear.     Qloei. 
Bhubhoot,  cow^ung  ashes,  196,  329.  296,  407. 

Bbugna,  corr.  Bagbnuk,  q.  t.  Biiddhea,  or  Hce^iaely  q.  t.    Sea  Flow- 
Bhugteca,  a  dancing  boy  dressed  up  as  a       era,  Gloss. ;  made  also  of  gold,  sil?er. 

dancing  girl,  43.  leather,  4^^  237.  239,  242,  275. 

Bhugwee,  cloih  d^rad  wiib  red   odira,  Budhns,   or  Budhnea,  a  kiad  of  pot 

used  by  fuqeers,  294.  wifh  a  spout  to  it,  46,  411,  416. 

Bhon<iara,  pr  Mudar  ka  ch'bamis,  q.  t^  Bugia,  er  Bu^a,  paddy  birds ;  also,  a 

101.  ^oburruiD  fuqeer,  196,  198,  ^06. 

Bhondarae  Shah,  a  Mohuimm  fuqaer,  Buf  lae-qubuc,  a  par^cular  kind  of  graTS^ 

190.  416. 

Bkung,  an  intoxicating  drink.   Gloss.  4&.  Binjurbattoo,    oofjpba    umbraculifan, 
Bhuogee,  or  Bangy,  a  stick  with  ropes       Lia.,  or  oaabralla  bearing  palm.   Vide 

banging  finom  each  cod  for  slinging       Tusbe«h,  Gloss. 

baggage  to,  which  ia  carried  oo  the  Bukht-kholna,   or  changing  one's  bad 

shottl&r,  217.  luck,  383. 

Bburanch,  name  of  a  town  or  rillage  BullaeeaH  layna,  taking  another's  trils 

about  thirty  milea  north-east  of  Luck-       on  one's-self,  92* 

now,  249.  Bullayr  kay  dana,.  dolicbos  kblab,  Var. 
Bhoria,  or   Bullat  tenniaalia  bilirica,       378. 

Bozb.,  or  belleric  myrobolaa,  52^  Bundaree  Shah.     Vide  BhnndMae  Sfatfa, 
Bhormng^  a  Blohurrum  fuqeer,  195.  190. 

Bhyrae,  a  hawk,  406.  Bunda  Nuwaa  kay  churagap,  a  Ibast^ 

Shah,  a  Mohumim  Aaqeer,  198.        265,  426. 

Bicbliway,  a  toe  omament.    Append. •*— —  kee  muhetna,  the  devaoth 

p.  nriJ.  month  so  called^.  265. 

Bichnlig,  poisoo  root.  Vide  Boaa,  Gloss.  Buiyingea.    Vide  Sulam,  Gloas^ 

Bidaut^NJioosiia,  254.  Buoggrta,  glass  bnicelats.    Vida  A^ 
Bihisht,  or  Heaven,  tha  sevaa  beaTens,       pc^.  p.  xxv,  I  IB. 

1491  Bungurfaaron,  manufacturers  of  bang- 
Birreeanee.     Vide   Cookery,    Appead.       grees,  293. 

p.  xxix,  96.  Buqal,  a  shopkeeper,  207. 

Biskliopray  kee  jur,  triantbama  dscai^  Boqr.eed,  the  twelfth  month,  49^  S|52, 

dra,  Willd.,  or  triantbama  pantandra,       264,  266. 

377.  —  qoorbanea^    tha    SKrifioa,   a 
BbmUla.     Gloss.  Ill,  326,  425.  feast,  266,  425. 
or  Biamilk-khwanee,  the  ecu  Burat,  the  night  of  raoofd,  251,  S^^ 

remony  of  tcachiag  childran  to  repeat  -,  assignment,  128. 

the  aarae  of  God,  39,  40.  Burchee,  a  sp^ar  or  iano9  with  a  woodea 
BoolAq,  a  nose  ornament.     Append,  p^       ttock  carried  br  foqaen,  295. 

xxi,  118,  220,  275.  Burra,  a  kind  ot  qdcia  SMda  of  grmind 
Booddha,  Booddhee^  Mohumim  Aiqeers,       pulse.     Append,  p.  xxxrii,  107. 

201.  Burree,  wedding  gifts,  106,  109. 

Boojputthur.     Vide  B'hoojputur.  Bunp s  gaittb^  birthday  aaniverMry,  319. 

Bookboor,  perfumes  burnt  in  exoicisiag,  Bussunt,  lit.  spring,  a  festival,  429. 

308.  QpfMhi^    Vide  SarftnHs^s,    A9Pt«4- 
Booraq,  tha  animal  oo  which  tfobuaiv       p.  xlii,  50,  167,  333. 

mud  is  said  to  have  passed  from  Jem-  Biitua-a-Miriiasarali,  a  valley  ao  caUad^ 

salem  to  hesuraa.    Vide  PI.  I,  fig.  4,       66. 

172,  186b  23Sc  951.  Busol,  a  gift  or  present  to  avert  cab- 
Boorboorook  (prop.  Boorboorqa),  a  small       mity,  310i  312. 

doMbla  hand-drum,  215.  By&t,  the  becoming  a  mooread  or  db- 
Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fti^eer,       dp.la,  284,  299. 

215.  Byngk,  orXufuMukata,  a  small  opookad 
Boorocjan,  the  signs  of  the  sodiac,  307.         stick  or  piece  of  iron  which  thf  by- 
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ragee  or  devotee  placet  under  bii  arm- 
pit to  lean  upon  as  he  sita.  Vide  pi. 
IV,  fig.  3. 

By/huk,  a  particular  nocturcal  assemblj 
of  women,  278. 

Byt-oollah,  the  bouse  of  God,  the  temple 
of  Mecca,  63. 

Chadur  P^ool  kay,  a  flower..8beet  spread 
on  graves,  235,  413,  420. 

Chah-e-Zumsum.     Vide  Zumsum,  64. 

Cbanduee,  a  canopy,  115,  119. 

Char*paee,  four  legs,  an  Indian  or  coun* 
try  cot,  10. 

Char  Peer.cbowda  khwanwaday,  four 
spiritual  gui<les  and  fourteen  house- 
holds, 287. 

Char.yar,  the  four  friends,  191. 

Char-yaree,  the  soonnees,  so  called,  9. 
'  abroo,  the  beard,  moustaches,  eye- 
brows, and  hair  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  284,  289. 

Cbar-xanoo,  lit  on  four  knees,  i.  e.  sit^ 
ting  cross-legged,  385. 

CfaawuL     Vide  Rice; 

Cheerownjee,  or  Chironjee,  nut  of  the 
chironjia  sapida,  Roxb.,  264,  270. 

Cheroot,  or  CbootAi,  a  segar,  1 14. 

ChOiach'b,  butter.milk,  418. 

Chliav.paee,  six.legged,  a  country  cot 
made  with  as  many  legs,  10. 

ChOieenka,  a  network  made  of  strings  or 
cords,  to  place  any  thing  on  the  cords 
of  abhungee.    q.  v.  PI.  IV,  fig.  7. 

Chlieet,  chintx,  1 19. 

Gblmlla  (mlg.  CbulU),  a  thin  wiiy  me- 
tallic ring,  46,  275.  412. 

Ch^urree,  or  Ch^uttee,  q.T.,  141,  285, 
295. 

Chliurree-roma],  a  twig  of  a  tree  with  a 
handkerchief  wound  round  the  upper 
endofiv285,  295. 

Ch'huttee,  alias  Chuiree,  q.  t.,  a  switch 
or  wMd,  141,  285,  295. 

Chliutthee,  a  ceremony,  4,  23,  24,  425. 

Ch'hutthee  ka  Bhamte,  a  kind  of  dish,  6. 

Ch'hutthee-mab,  a  pardcular  dish  of  food 
so  called,  6. 

Chikaa.     Vide  Glossary,  97,  104. 

Cbikhren't  Pli^s.  Append.  VIII,  p. 
liT. 

Chills,  or  Aitana,  a  fuqecr's  midoiioe, 
268. 

-^-^—  the  shrines  of  reputed  saints,  the 
period  of  forty  days  after  childliirth, 
4,27. 

a  forty-day  abstinence,  306,  318, 


425. 


Chill ubdars,  a  class  of  devotees,  292. 
Cbillumchee,  or  Sylabcbee^  a  washhand- 
basin,  120. 


Chindur-Sbah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  214. 
Chippa ;  Tambeel  ka,  a  calipash  carried 

by  devotees,  195. 
Chifonjee.    Vide  Cheerownjee^  270. 
Chistee,  a  subjunctlon  to  naoMB  of  fu- 

qeers,  301. 
Chishteea,  a  claas  of  fuqeera  or  devotees, 

288,  289. 
Cboba,  a  dish  of  polaoo  mixed  with  slices 

of  cocoa-nuts,  dates,   and    almonds, 

103,  134. 
Chosod,  a  large  spedea  of  owl,  378. 
Cholee.     Dress,  Append,  p.  xv. 
Cholera  {Wvba,  Ht.  pli^^)*  238. 
Cbolna,  alias  Kacb'ha,  q.  v.,  202,  214. 
Chondft,  hair  braided  on  the  top  of  the 

head,  109. 
Choona,    vulg*     Choonam,    quicklime, 

.306. 
Choonggay,  fried  cakes,  made  of  wheat 

flour,  sugar,  and  ghee,  224. 
Choon/ee,  or  Chootee,  the  plait  or  tie  of 

hair  behind,  cue,  91,  109. 
Chooraeel,  the  gfaMDst  of  a  woman  who 

died  while  pregnant.    Vide  Pulceta 

lamp  charm,  No.  10,  338. 
Choortean,  a  female  ornament  (Append. 

p.  XXV.)  worn  by  faqeers,  91, 29S. 
Choorway,  a  dish  prepared  firom  parched 

rice.     Gloss.,  253. 
Chootee,  or  Choontee,  q.  v.,  tufts  of  hair 

left  on  children's  heads  unshaved,  de- 
dicated to  saints,  32,  272. 

>  Poorecan  kee,  pincers  for  oma. 

mentinff  poorean,  q.  v.,  120. 
Cbor-huldee,  a  ceremony  so  called,  97. 
Chow-ghurray,  a  small  box   with  four 

partitions  for  holding  spices,  &C.,  118. 
Cbowk-bhuma,  a  ceremony,  97, 124. 
by<hna,  to  sit  in  a  cirdc^  a  tech. 

nical  phrase  among  fuqeers,  245. 
Chowkee, «  slool,  1 19« 
Chown-ur,  or  Chown-ree,  an  instrument 

for  driving  away  files.     Vifdt  PI.  Ill, 

fig.  4,  213. 
Chowtha.     Vide  Palkee,  Glossary. 
Chowthee,  the  ceremony  of  untying  tlie 

kunggun  on  the  fouith  day  after  the 

Sbubgusht,  so  called.     Vide  Bhoora, 

139. 
Cbubootra,  an  elevated  seat  or  platform. 

Vide  Biaysunna,  77,  186. 
Chuddur,  corrupt,  of  Qiadur,  q.v. 
— — — ^  Phool  kay.      Vide  Flowers, 

Glo<is.,  235,  413,  420. 
Cbukkee,  a  hand  mill,  108,  186. 
■  nama,    a    song    sung    while 

grinding  at  die  mill,  at    weddings, 

108. 

nowree,  a  ceremony  so  called. 
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Chukkur^  a  weapon.    Gloss.,  195.  Dunnct,  or  Dsoonee,  drew.     Append. 

Cbukoleeen,  or  Sootreesn.     Gloss,»254.  p.  xti,  412. 

Cbulla,  prop.  Ch'bulla,  q.  t.  Dal,  a  pulse,  phaseolus  ndiatus,  Lin. 

Chumbaylee,  jasminum  grandiflota,  Lin.  phaseolus  aureus,  Roxb.  green  gram, 

,  382.  or  rayed  kidney  bean, 

kay  mundway,  184.  2M.   an   ornament   worn    by   fuqeers. 


Chundoo,  a  kind  of  banging  lamp  made  Gloss.  196,  285. 

of  bamboo  frame.work  cotered  with  Dant  neekulna,   teething,  33,  34 ;    or 

mica,  175.  Dsnt  gboongnee,  ditto,  84. 

Chundun  SulTeid,  sandal* wood,  306.  Daroo,  udent  spirits  of  any  kind. 

■  har,  a  necklace,  neck  ornament.  Data,  a  mode  of  address  among  fuqeers, 

Append,  p.  xxii,  101.  193. 

lal,  logwood,  309.  Dawot,  inTitation,  35. 


Chundur  Buddon  and  Mohy  Yeear,  ob-  Dawut  Elnue,  the  science  of  exorcism, 

lationa  offered  at  their  shriiMs,  281.  294,  303,  309,  Sift. 

Chunna,  Bengal  honegram,  deer  arieoa-  Day^\  a  large,  or  Day^cba,  a   small 

tum,  Lin.,  112,  202.  copper  caldron,  120,  376. 

Chupafeean,  Tcry  thin  wheaten  cakes.  Death,  when  created,  149. 

Append,  p.  xxxiii.  Deed,  Tiewings  or   beholdings   of  the 

Chunigan,  lit.  lamps,  OOFS  or  illumination,  deity,  or  of  some  part  or  other  of  tho 

238,  241,268.  body,  pointed  out  by  the  Moorshud, 

Chursfdan,  niches  for  lampa  on  tombs,  302. 

419.  Deen,  religion,  45,  263. 

Cbnn^ce^  a  present  made  to  the  Moolla  Deenar,  a  Persian  coin.    In  Hindoostan, 

for  o€Rning  up  oblations  at  the  tomb  equiyalent  in  ?alue  to  two  and  a  half 

of  a  saint,  &c.,  190,  218,  236.  nipecs,  59. 

Chnnwa,  presents  of  jewels  and  dreises  Deewar^eerse,    tapestry    or    doth    Ibr 

to  the  bride,  90,  93.  adorning  a  wdl,  119. 

Churkhee  Fanoos,  reTolTinjr shades;  or  Demons,  312. 

Fsnoos-e-kheeal,  q.  ▼.,  PI.  I,  fig.  3,  Dewankfaana,  a  hall,   a   parlouTi    110, 

185.  112. 

Cburms^  or  Churs,  an  inebriating  eke-  I/lml  wthSh,  a  Makwrnm  ullum   (lit. 

tuary.  Gloss.  296.  407.  Mr.  Shidd),  177. 

GbmiaBa,  (lit.  caonng  to  lick)  a  cere*  D'han   kay    Kliedeean,    or    Klioee, 

mooy,  33.  swollen  parcbed  rice,  282,  333,  383. 

Qratnee,   a   condiment.     Append,  p.  Dliaylees  KIwoDdhma  (Kt.  treadSog  the 

xliiL  threshhold)!  a  cefcmony,  60,  95. 

'   Shab,  a  raohumim  ftiqeer,  202.  Dhlngana,TulcpDbeigana  (lit«aforfirit), 

OicomcbioQ.    Vide  Oloesary,  43,  485.  a  demand  of  it  at  a  ceremony,  126. 

Compoimd,  an  area  or  enclosure  round  ■  BwUinee^  the  earthen  pot  need 

a  bouse,  5.  at  tUsoccMton,  127. 

Cookery,  Moosulmao.     Append.  V,  p.  i>hol,  the  common  drum.    Vide  Mus. 

xxril.  Instr.  Append,  p.  xllx. 

CoogrataktSons,  264.  JDIiolkee,  or  jybolok,  a  smdl  drum. 

Cot,  country   or  Indian.     Vide  Char-  dkto,  p.1.,  278. 

paee^  10.  lybonee,  a  fine  lighted  by  fuqeers,  over 

Cowries.    Vide  Kowim,  206,  222.  which  they  sit,  imbibing  its  smoke. 

Curries.     Vide   Cookery,    Sdun,   Ap-  290. 

pend.  p.  XXXV,  3,  134.  Dliotee,  a  doth  worn  namd  the  waist. 

Curry  Pbwder.     Append,  p.  xxxix.  psssin^  between  the  kfi  and  lucked 

in  behind,  190. 

Dad-muhal  (lit.  palace  of  justice).   Vide  Dlmmmul  koodaaa,  a  caieraeoy,  841, 

PI.  I,  fig.  2,  185.  242. 

Daeejunnaee.    Vide  Gloss.  2.  Dhiuma,  or  Dhun  Uajon.   Vide  Uiynn, 

doodh  pillaee.     Gloss.  377,  378. 

—  k'hillaee.     Gloss.  Dhuoncea,  coriander  seed  (coriandrum 

— —  asseel.     Gloss.  sativum,  Lin.)  330. 

Daeera   kee    Fateeba.      Vide    Fateeba.  Dhu</ee,    the  cloths   or   drssses,    with 

417,422.  which    ullums  are   bedecked.    Vide 

Deeeraywalay,  or  Muhdee.wday,  a  sub.  PL  li.  fig.  7,  177,  284,  887»  889. 

sect  of  Moosulmans,  13,  260.  Dinner,  a  moosulnan,  U#. 
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Dimiin.     Vide  weights,  Append^  59j^ 

406. 
Piyorq«ii  144. 
DQ9-e-M«0or«,  supplication,  for  the  re- 

miflrion  of  sins,  49. 
— tp—  Qpo^oot.   prayer  of  praise,  81j^ 

130. 
P0.gana  Rukat.     Vide  Bukat,.  63,  25^. 
2>ola,  bier,  413. 

Rub  ka,  the  war.bier,^  226. 

2>offin«ean,  a  class  of  musicians.   Gloss, 

33,  43,  384. 
Dona,  a  leaf  folded  up  so  as  to  hold  an^f 

thing,  272. 
Doodh  pajra,  sweetmeats.     Append,  p. 

lU..  270. 
—  ka  Muheena^  the  tenth  month,  so 

termed,  261. 
i>oolee.     Vide  Palkee.     Ghws.  27. 
Pooneoadpu*,  a  mode  of  address  among 

fuqeers,  193. 
Door,  or  Hulqa,  female  ornaments.  Ap- 

pend.  p.  zxi.,  220,  275. 
Do-paee,  a  ▼fricty   oC  magic  square 

347. 
Do^puila,  dress.     Append,  p.  xiL,  117. 
Do-sbala,  a  pair  of  shawls.     Vide  Dressy 

Append,  p.  xii,.,  299. 
Dost,  a  Motiurrum  fuqeer,  191. 
Downa,  artemesia  austriaca,  Lin.  lad's 

love,  old  man  or  southernwood,  382. 
Dpwr,  circle;  implying  repetittoo,,  31^ 

312. 
Dowr^  ISO.  135. 
Do-sanoo  bythna.     Gloss.  385. 
Dosukh,  ImU  (the  seven  hells),  149. 
DressfSii    Append.  III.  p.  iz. 
Dttflv  a  kind  of  tambourln.    Mus.  In/Mif. 

Append,  p.  zlv(-i  194. 
Duff  and  Smiode  players,  99i. 
DufialeeSy  a  class  of  wandering  devote^ 

989. 
Dobee,  or  Tyar^csurdled  milk,  107,  121, 

276,  40(. 
DuUeea,  rice  and  milk  made  of  i^  very 

thin  oonsisleBca.    Vide  Khee^   100, 

273. 
Dum  Mudar,  lit.  the  breath  of  Mudar. 

Vide  2i»da  Shah  Mudair.  242. 
Damree^  ^  copper  coin.     Gloss.,  3L 
Dungul  kumay  wala,  (lit.  assembler  of  a 

crowd),  tba«i«ster  of  cfrfofonies,  2^ 
Durgah,  the  sacred  shrines  of  saints. 

Ofeia^  32,  44»  U8. 
Durood,  blessing  or  benediotion^  (72, 

316. 

Durwaysh  or  FuqefT)  a  veliglpiis  men- 
dicant or  devotee,  296w 

Dusmasa.    Vide  ?uqeeM,  192. 

Dusaayra  (VTO/p*  Dush'hra),  the  ohief 
Hindoo  festivfi  in  tha   Deccap,  an- 


swering to  th|^  Doorga  pofifa  in  l^o- 

gal,  187. 
Dusur  or  Puggree.     Vide  Dress*     AP* 

pend..  p.  ix.  300. 
Dust  bosee,  shake  (lit.  kis|}  hapdsy  264. 
Dusth.buUa  or  Kurbi-hullay  ^.v.,  163.. 
Dust-punna,  a  pair  of  tongp  ci^^rii^  (gr 

fuqeors.  196. 
Dustugeer.     vide   Peer  e  Dustium^, 

237,42>« 
Dustii^geer-walay,  an  sjppeVatiQQ.  ^j&k 

by  the  Gyr-muhdee^  xp  aU  oiher  sects, 

260, 
DuBtuTrkhwi^,  a  t^le-clplh ;  oc  rather  t^ 

floor.clotby  ojie  fpresd  on  the  gi^und, 

1 11 1, 119. 
lord  of  the^  326^ 

Earths  (tlie  seven),  149,. 

Eeboodee,  t)ie  a&faies  of  the  Opd-dfi^  Oifw. 

180. 
Eed,  feast,  49,  268,  427. 

ka  Muheena,  261. 

£ed  ooUFittur  (or  Fltr).   the  fe«st  of 

alyui,  261/268. 
e-Rumsan,    the   Eumian  feu^ 

261,  266. 

)  Zoha  orQporVanef^  1Jh(a,feBsitof 


sacri6ce,  96,  266, 268. 
{^edecy  a  verfe,  <^  ^mething  relating  to 
the  eed  (or  feast),  written  by  sdyiol- 
masten  on  coloured  or  lUumMiatod 
paper,  given  to  their  pm^f  tp.  exact 
presei^u  from  their  pacent^  47,^  49l 
96,  232,  254,  264,  268. 
Eedeeana,  holiday  presents,  268^ 
Eed-gah,  or  Numas-gah,   (Glossy)  57, 
261,  266,  268.     Vide  PL  UI,  fig.  2. 
Eelacbee,  cardaaooms;  a  ceremojiur,  3^ 
Eemsmein,  ojc  uU^mi,  {Vx.  stiwSM%) 

i76,  289. 
Eeniameins,  the  Sh^i^ahi^  ^  oallfdB  ^^, 
Eemam,  a  priest,  132,  175,  414. 
— —  asum,  (lit.  0^  gn^  p|c^^)  i,a^ 
Huneen^  q.  v. 

Jaffur  Sadiq,  238,  27?, 

Mubcfee.    V^e  ])^uhd«9,  JjSfll 


431. 


Shahee,  f  clas^  of  fi^qe^ra  (or 
dey^tees),  298, 

Zsroin,  a  saint.  In  whose  nama 


vpws  are  made,  275. 

Zaday,  or  ullum^  q«  T.,  1^^. 


Eenam  (lit.  a  gift),  isnd  giv^  by  go- 
vernment as  a  reward  for  services,  or 
as  a  fee,  a  pension  ip  land,  300. 

Eeranee,  Persians  who  are  ^  Sheeny 
the  Sheeas  so  called,  9. 

Ees,  or  Esau,  9. 

E^aar.  Vide  Dreas,  ApRef4*  Pf  »¥, 
117,404,411.  ^ 
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BhfUD,  ttM  pilgrim*!  or  the  tacred  habit.  Fyi-e-Billih,  i.  t.  Oodli  grace  or  boaaty 

Glow.  61.  >hipt,  61. 
Enchanter*,  336. 

Ehaan,  thanka,  326.  Gadee,  bedding,  any  thing  atoffMyapitwl 

Elements  (the  four),  84,  86,  308,  349,  on  the  galeechu  to  ait  or  lie  on,  U9. 

351.  Gaee-looiana,  a  ceremony  to  called,  S41, 

Emambara,  a  ncivd  bunding  for  thece-  342. 

lebration  of  the  Mobnmini,  174.  Gaeen*«n,  singers,  girls  brought  up  by 

Executor,  407.  the  nobility  «od  taught  dancing  and 

singing,  17. 

Fairies,  specimens  of  their  names,  387.  Galeecha,  a  small  carpet,  119. 

Fknam,  a  silver  coin.     Gloss.  5.  Games.     Asppend.  VII,  p.  111. 

Fanoos-e-klieeal,  or  Churkhee  Fanooa,  Ganja.     Vide  Glossary. 

q.  ▼.     Vide  PI.  1,  fig.  3,  185.  Ga- rro-rree  Shah,  a  fifobumim  fiM|ter, 

nsrsyqa,  the  night  of  discemmeni,  258.  214. 

Kteeha,  prayers  offered  up  over  oble-  Gaynd,  tagctas  erecta,  Lin.  Indian  or 

tions,  &c.  made  to  saints,  &c.     Gloss.  African  marigold,  382. 

17^  253,  270,  432,  425.  Gayroo-Lal,  red  ochre,  195. 

-^ — ^i—  DMera  ke*^  the  cemetery  obla*  Gecurween   (lit.   the  eleventh)   Doatu* 

tion,  417,  422.  geer's,  a  feest  so  called,  237. 

Husrut  Shah   kay,  or   Mowla  G«id,  or  Gaynd,  tagetes  erteta,  Lin. 


Allee,  275.  Indian  or  African  marisold,  382. 

Asan,  278.  Gend-guhwara.     Vide  Flowers,  Gloaa. 

Neeot  khyr  kee,  prayers  offered       220,  275. 


for  the   wellkre  of  any  one.     Gloss.  Genii,  their  origin,  nature,  food, 

91,  94,  417.  king^  ate.,  324,  328. 

Kundoreekee,  249.  G'han/ec,  strips    of  different  ooloorsd 

•—  Sanuk.     Gloss.  2.  cloths  tied  round  the  ankles  by  Bi»- 

Geearween,  240.  hurrum  fuqeers,  195. 

Feemee.     Vide    Cookery,  3,    Append.  G'hce,  eiale  butler  clarified  by  boiling 

p.  xl.  and  straining. 

Fireworks,  254.     Append.  IX,  p.  Ivii.  G'hooghoo,  the  owl,  378. 

Flrmamenu  (the  seven),  149.  Glioomna,  a  dance  of  the  Mehurram 

Fhttfe,  rice  and  milk  made  of  a  thicker  fuqeers,  194. 

consistence  than  k'heer,  q.  v.,  100.  G'hoongchee,  a  small  red  seed  with  a 

Fitr,  or  IfUr.     Gloss.  blade  spot,  or  eatirely  white^  fbrmiog 

FIttra,  fast  offeringa.     Gloss.  57,  261,  two  varieties,  called  red  and 

262.  goomchee,  q.  v. 

Flowers   ksX  various  kinds— for  these,  Glioongfaroo.  Append,  aokla 

vide  the  word  in  the  Gloss.  p.  xxvii,  and  Mua.  Instr.  p.  xlvt. 

Fopd,  lawful  and  unlawful,  405.  G'boongnee,    wheat    or    Bengal   borw- 

Foorat,  the  river  Euphrates,  1 62.  gram  boiled  whole  in  water  with  sagaffa 

Fuiur  kee  Numaa,  55,  78.  34. 

FViqeer,  allaa  Durwaysh,  a  devotee^  264,  Glioray  (lit.  honea),  oc  KliooUy  Glia. 

281,284,296,301.  ray   Hit.  looee  horses),  a  cereroooy, 

.w»._  Banumasee^  real  fuqeers,  192.  250,  275,  279. 

^—  Diis.masee,  the  Mohurromfb*  G^uggive.     Mas.    Inatr.    Append,    p. 

qeers  so  called,  192.  xlvi.     Vide  PI.  IV  fig.  2,  21^. 

s,  Mohurmm,  189.  G^uggree-watay,  a  Moh«mim  Ibqpv, 

e*Uufsee,  or  Goorx-mar^  241.  213. 


Furash,  a  sweep«r  and  spreader  of  car-  G^urra,  a  teige  earthen  pot.    Gfoas. 

pets,  378.  Gliurree,  tweotf-lbor  minutes^  two  and 

Forr«ed  ood  Been,    Sbukur    Gui^  a  a  half  making  one  hour,  87»  878^  39ft. 

saint,  280.  GtHa^  ttr  GuUa,  q.  v.  moMgr^  240. 

Funh,  carpeting,  mat,  any  thing  spread,  Gingilie  oil,  ^.  eemm.  orient.,   fin,, 

97.  coontry  (Indlaa)  sweet  ttfl,  25. 

F^ra,God*s  commands.    Gloss.  49,  180.  Girday,  or  GuUukeea,  a  small  round 

Waiib.    Gloss.  pillow  plaMd  u«to  the  cheek  in  bi^ 

Kofiieea,  368,  420.  119. 

IMlhan  (a  victor),  corrupted  into  Jhill-  Goga,  or  ZaMr  p«r,  a  «dn«,  '4.38. 

ban,  12.  Gol,  society;  whence  Mogol  (Mogul),  9. 


ex  INDEX. 

Gokun,  a  male  slave,  56,  120.  Gujra,  fonnedof  flowen.  Vide  Fioweriy 

Gold  mohur,  or  Ashnifee,  a  gold  coin.  Gloss.  41. 

Gloss.  Guleez-Sbah,  a  Mohumim  fuqeer,  214. 

Gom,  a  flag,  a  ceremony,  246.  GuUa,  lit.  grain  or  com,  but  here  mooeyf 

Goochee,  a  bundle  of  one  hundred  betel  240. 

leaves,  274.  Gullay-milna.     Vide  Sulaxn,  Glook 

Gool,  fire-balls  for  the  hooqqa.     Gloss.  Gul/ukeea,  or  Girday,  a  pillow  for  the 

p.  Ixxxvi.  cheek,  119. 

Gool-ab,  rose-water.     Gloss  412.  Gumis,  a  knotted  string  tied  roand  the 

Gool-ab-pash,  a  bottle  from  which  rose-  neck  of  a  child,  &c  as  a  cfaanD,  374, 

water  is  sprinkled,  118.  389. 

Gool'cheenee,  chrysanthemum  Indicum,  •»— -  four  of  any  thing.  274. 

Lin.    Indian    chrysantliemum,    vulgo  Gurdonee,  a  silver  neck  ring,  39. 

Christmas-flower,  382.  Gurm-mussala.     Vide  Mussala. 

Goolgecan,  Goolgooleean,  or  Goolgool-  Guroh,  a  band  or  troop  (of  fuqeers),  190. 

lay,  swollen  rice  mixed  with  molasses  sur,  leader  of  ditto,  190,  214, 

formed    into    balb.     Append.  Cook.  245. 

p.  zxziv,  96,  210,  270,  278.  Gussala,  or  Moorda-sho,  persoiis  whose 

GooUee,  coral.    Vide  Tusbeeh,  Gloss.  office  it  is  to  wash  the  bodies  of  tbe 

Gooloobund,  any  thing  worn  in  any  way  dead,  409,  419. 

about  the  neck.     Dress,  Append,  p.  Gyr-muhdee.     Vide  Muhdee,  Glosa.  1, 

X,  196,  215,  293.  13,  14,  259,  260. 
Goomchee,  or  Ghoongcheekee  jur,  abrus 

precatorius,  Lin.  or  wild  Jamaica  li-  Hafiz,  a  celebrated  poet,  at  whose  shrine 

quorice,  377.  oblations  are  ofl^ered,  281. 

Goor,  jaggree,  raw  sugar,  treacle,  or  mou    one  who  knows  the  whole  Qono 

lasses,  401.  by  heart,  21,  69,  256. 

Goor-akoo,  or  Goodakoo,  the  tobacco  for  Hajee,  a  pilgrim. 

the  hooqqa.     Gloss.  284.  -»— .  Ruhmut  oollab,  oblations  offered 

Goorgee.  Dress,  Append.  p.xiii,  194,195.  at  his  shrine,  281. 

Goorz,  a  sort  of  iron  club,  pointed  at  one  Hajee  Ahmuq,  and  Higee  Baj.wu4]oof, 

end,  and  having  a  knob  at  the  other  Mohurrum  fuqeers,  200. 

covered  with  spikes.    Vide  PI.  IV,  Hajrah  (Hagar,)  64. 

fig.  5,  291,  417.  Halalkhor,  the  lowest  caste  of  people  in 

^~  mar,  a  class  of  fuqeers,  241,  291.  India.     Vide  Hulalkhor,  230. 

Goruk-dhunda,  an  iron  instrument  re-  Hanee,  a  proper  name,  158. 

sembliog  a  Chinese  puxxle  carried  by  Har.    Vide  Flowers,  GkMi. 

ftiqeers.    Vide  PI.  IV,  fig.  6,  295.  Haris,  a  proper  name,  161. 

Gusaccn,  or  Suneeasee,  a  class  of  Hindu  Hat'h-burtana,  a  matrimonial  oaremony, 

devotees,  who  go  about  almost  naked,  142,  147. 

290.  Hat'h-kutoray.wala,aMohiirnimfbqeer, 

Gosha-nusheen,  in  retirement,  contem.  198. 

plating  the  Deity,  258.  Hazaree,  a  ceremony,  251. 

GoBOol,  baths,  or  purifications  of  divine  Hazirat,  the  flame  of  a  cfaafm-wick,  376, 

conunand,  53,  72,  75.  258.  379,  382. 

bathing  or  washing,  405,  411.  Hasree,  (lit  breakfiut)  a  ceremony,  276. 

Gofe,  presents  given  at  the  birth  of  a  Heavens,  tbe  seven,  149. 

child,  6.  Heemacha,  a  bag  made  of  iStut  skin  of  • 

Gofha,  narrow  gold  or  silver  lace.     Vide  lamb,  used  by  ^qeers,  295. 

Kinnaree,  195.  Heemael,  or  Buddbee,  q.T.,  194. 

Grows-ool- Azum,  (the  great  contempla-  Hells,  the  seven,  149. 

tive)  or  Dustugeer,  q.  v.,  237,  432.  Hijray,  eunuchs,  28. 

^—  oos  Sumdanee,  or  Dustugeer,  237.  Hijron  ka  TaefiL  29.     Append.  zWiii. 

Guava.  or  Jam,  Umrood,  or  Sufree-am,  Hijree,  or  Hijrao,  the  flight  of  Mohom- 

psidium  pyriferum,  Lin.,  141,  382.  mud ;  hence  his  era  (16  July,  A.  D. 

Gudeer,  a  feast  celebrated  by  Sheeahs,  622),  12,  171. 

10,  269.  Hindoos  turned  Mohurrum  fuqeers,  1 87, 

Guhwara,.  a  (swinging)  cradle,  27,  32.  218,  239. 

Gujra,  or  Soomurrun,  bracelets  made  of  Hooma,  a  fabulous  bird.     Gloss. 

coloured  thread,  worn  at  the  Mohur-  Hoonnoor-hosein  kay  Fuqeeran,  Mohur- 
rum, 184,  188.  rum  fuqeers,  212. 
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Hooqq«,  the  pipe  and  appanUiM  in  whidi 

tobacco  IS  smoked  in  tlie  East,  114, 

211. 
Iloor  (e-sbudeed,  the  martyr),  163. 
Hooroof-e.Tuhjee,  the  Arabic  alphabet, 

307. 
Horoscope,  19,  371. 
Hoaein,  a  son  of  Allee,  8,  148. 
Hosein*s  martyrdom,  150. 
Hosein   Abdool,    or    Baba    Wullce,  a 

saint,  280. 
Hoosnein,  meaning  Hussun  and  Hosein, 

156,  221. 
Howda,  an  open  litter  filed  on  the  back 

of  an  elephant,  in  which  people  ride, 

218,219. 
Hows-e.Kowsar,  a  fountain  in  Paradise, 

404. 
Huddeea,  a  ceremony,  47,  49. 

Qpran  kee,  ditto,  48,  284. 

Huddecaroo,  a  kind  of  ring  used  at  mar- 
riages.    Append,  p.  xzvi,  91. 
Huddees,  the  tnulitions  of  Mohummud. 

Gloss.  329. 

c-Nubuwce,  the  traditions  of 

the  prophet.     Gloss.  135. 
-e-Qoodsee.     Gloss, 


Huj,  a  pilf^image.     Gloss.  60. 

— —    Mukkay    ka.        Vide     Mokkay 

(Mecca),  60. 
Hujooloha,  an  epithalaroium,  136. 
Hujr-ool*uswudy    the    black    stone    at 

Mecca,  63. 
Hukeem,  a  physician,  a  Mohurrum  fii- 

qcer,  203. 
Hulal-khor,  outcasts,  to  whom  all  sorts 

of  food  are  considered  lawful,  230. 
Huldee,  turmeric;  a  ceremony,  97,  124. 

— Maynbdee,  a  ceremony,  102, 

— — —  bythna,    sitting  in    state,    alias 

Munja  bythna,  q.  ▼• 

■  chor,  a  ceremony,  97. 
saoo,  ditto,  97. 


Hullah,  or  Neembolee,  neck  ornament. 

Append,  p.  zxii,  118. 
Hullah,  Hurla,  Huldab,  or  Zungtebur 

tcrminalia    cbebula,   Willd.  chebulic 

myrobolan,  52. 
Ilulqa,  or  door,  ear  ornament.    Append. 

p.  zii,  239. 
Hulwa.     Append.    Cook.  V,  p.  xl,  6, 

276. 
Humbulee,  one  of  the  four  principal 

Mohummudao  sects,  244. 
Hundee,  a  snudl  earthen  pot.     Gloss. 
Uunnoman,  the  Hindoo  monkey-god, 

373,  383. 
Hunslee,  or  Towq.    Append.  Om.  IV, 

neck  15,  275. 
Hunufee,  one  of  the  four  principal  Mo- 

bummudan  sects,  244,  406. 


Hurla.     Vide  Hulhdi. 

Hurreebayl   (lit  a  green  creeper),    or 

Shookrana,  a  ceremony,  93. 
Hurreera.      Cookery,  Append,   p.  xli, 

3,46. 
Hussun,  a  son  of  Allee,  148. 
Hussun's  martyrdom,  150. 
Huwa,  E?e,  132,  326,  349. 
Husrut-ihah,  a  name  of  Mowla  Alice, 

275. 
■       Baba  Fuqr-ood-Deen  Gunj  ool 

Israr,  a  saint,  281. 
HyJU,  life,  said  to  be  created  on  the 

tenth  day  of  Mohurrum,  149. 
— > — -  Qulundur,  or   Baba,  or   Bawa- 

Boodun,  a  saint.    Vide  Oors,  246. 
Hydur  Wullee,  a  saint,  281. 

Iblees  ( Satan),  one  who  despairs  of  God's 

mercy,  325. 
Ibraheem  (Abraham),  67,  132,  267. 
IfVar,  the  evening  meal  during  Lent,  so 

called.  255. 
Ink  (Inclian),  receipts  for  making  it, 231. 
Is.haq  (Isaac),  9,  266. 
Islam,  the  proper  name  of  the  Mobum- 

mudan  religion,  1 62. 
Ism,  a   name,  or  aitiibute,  303,  304, 

310. 
— «—  e  Aiuro,  the  great  attribute  of  the 

Deity,  259. 
Jullalee,    the    terrible    attribatcs, 

304. 
Jumalee,   the   amiable  attributes, 

304. 
Ismaeel  (Ishmael),  67,  266,  267. 
Ispund,  the  seed  of  the  Maynhdiee,  q.  t. 

and  Gloss.  4,  7,  .46. 
I&rafccl,  the  name  of  an  archangel.  Vide 

Jibbreel.     Gloss. 
Istugfiir,  deprecation.     Vide  Ustiigfiury 

78. 
Isoee,  a  fuqeer  who  acta  as  a  messenger, 

284. 
Isnee  Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  191. 
Israed,  the  name  of  an  archangel.   Vide 

Jibbreel,  Gloss. 

Jae-numas,  a  place  of  prayer:    migo 

Janeemas,  or  Moosulla.     Gloas.  78, 

119,263. 
JaffurJlMo.Tyar,  a  proper  name,    166, 

380. 
Jageer,  land  given  by  government  as  a 

reward  for  services,  or  as  a  the,  a  peiu 

sioninland,  131,300. 
Jalee-moeebund.     Vide  Flowersi  Glosa. 
Jam,  any  vessel  for  drinking  out  of, 394. 

Vide  Guava,  117. 

Jama.     Append.  Dms  III,  p.  xi,'  11, 

117,  189,404. 
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Jamdanee,  a  aort  of  leatheni  portman- 

teaa,  119. 
Jam-kbana,  or  Shutranjce,  a  iarg«  car. 

pet,  119. 
Jan  (lit.  life  or  ioul),  an  exprcMioD  of 

aflTecUon,  16. 
Jaree,  or  Juwar,  holcui  aaccbaratua,  Lid. 

or  greai  millet,  57. 
Jayhes,  bridal  paraphernalia,  106,  116, 

147. 
Jceb-cb^bilnce,  a  tongue  scraper,  1 19. 
Jhanda,  a  banner  (mudar  ka),  243. 
— - —  (Duttugeer  ka),  239. 
Jbar-Shab,  a  Mohumim  fViqeer,  207. 
Jewels  and   ornaments.      Append.  IV, 

p.  zvii. 
Jhola,  a  swing.     Vide  Oohwara. 
Jhol-p^orana,  a  matrimonial  ceremony, 

106,  120, 147. 
•—  kay  ghurray,  ditto,  107,  121. 
Jboo./ba,  leavings  of  food,  that  which 

has  touched  food  and  is  tbereby  de- 
filed, 2B5. 
Jhunda,  a  flag  (Dustugeer  ka),  239. 

(Mudar  ka),  243. 

Jibbreel,  the  angel  Gabriel.     Gloss. 

Jin,  genii,  324. 

Jin.noooee,  324. 

Joada,  a  proper  name,  156. 

Jogeean,  Hindu  devotees,  207,  376. 

Joobba.     Append.  Dress,  III,  p.  zi,  5, 

200,  294,  300. 
Joolwa,   a    matrimonial  ceremony,   98, 

128,  135,  147. 
Joomagee,  ditto^  142, 144,  148,  425. 
Jootee  aa  jora,  a  pair  of  shoes,  117. 
Joos,  a  section,  what  printera  technically 

term  a  sheet,  420. 
Jora,  a  suit  of  clothes,  144. 
Jotee,  a  large  lamp  made  of  paste,  374. 
Jubbool  An&t,  a  mountain  near  Mecca, 

70. 
Juch-chee,  a  lying-in  woman,  1 . 
Juddee,  a  class  of  Mushaekhs,  299. 
Jugglers,  214,  223. 

Jtthad  Fe^subeel-illah,  or  holy  war,  162. 
Juhaz  (lit.  a  ship),  or  Bayn^  a  ceremony, 

31.97,99,272,273,425. 
Jullaieea,  or  Khakeea,  a  class  of  ftiqeers, 

199,293. 
Jullalee  Isms,  the  terrible  attributes,  304. 
JullaLood-Deen's    Koondon,    a    cere- 
mony, 250. 
Jomadar,  a  native  officer,  263* 
-Jumal  cboontee,  or  Jumal  bal,  a  cere- 
mony, 32. 
Jomroadee  ool-Akhir,  the  sixth  month, 
243. 

Awnl,  the  fifth  month, 

lOi.  141. 
Jummalgo^a,  or  croton  nut,  204. 


Jummalee  Ismsy  the  amiable  attributei, 

304. 
Jumma-Oollah,  or  Jumma  Allah,  God's 

assembly,  245,  293. 
Jummaut-khanu,  a  meeCing-hoase^  259.* 
Juramun  Juttee,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of 

devotees,  290. 
Jumra,  grave]  or  small  stones  thrown  tt 

pillars  representing  the  Devil  in  the 

valley  of  Mma,  q.  v.,  66. 
Jun-bhat,  a  ceremony,  108. 
Juunut-ool-buqqeea,  the  name  of  the  ea- 

metery  at  Medina  where  Husson  was 

buried,  157. 
Jnwabir-e-Khumsa,  a  work  alluded  to, 

305,  310. 
Juwar,  great  millet,  holcus  saccharatoa, 

Lin.  277,  333. 

Kaaba,  the  temple  of  Mecca,  62. 

Ka-ch'ha  (or  Clioloa),  a  cloth  worn  round 
the  hips,  passing  between  the  legs,  and 
tucked  in  l>ehind,  202. 

Kafir,  an  infidel,  9. 

Kajul,  lamp-black,  5,  23,  118. 

— —  Dan,  or  Rujiotee,  a  box  for  hold- 
ing Kajul  or  lamp-black,  118. 

Mohnee  ka,   the  philter  lamp- 


black, 342. 
Kakool,  the  tufU  of  hanr  left  on  both 

sides  of  the  head,  the  middle  part  being 

shaved  from  the  fiirefacad  to  the  neck, 

289. 
Kakra,  a  large  wick,  332. 
Kalik,  the  soot  which  collecli  under  poCa, 

23. 
«— -^  ka  tuwa,  an  iron  plate  on  wbidi 

wheaten   cakea  are  toasted,  or  kniik 

collected,  4. 
Kan-chee,  a  ceremony,  143. 
Kan-ch'haydana,  boring  the  ears,  3S,  34. 
Kara,  webera  tetrandra,  WUld.,  or  the 

thorny  caray,  374. 
Karwa  Owleea,  a  saint,  281. 
Karwan,  caravan,  1 59,  269. 
Kat-Bawa-Sahib,  the  name  of  a  iahit, 

272. 
Khadeema,  servants  in  charge  of  tombs, 

mosques,  &c.,  69. 
Khakeean,  or  Jullaieea,  q.  ▼.,  199. 
Khak-c^Shuffa.     Vide  '^isbeeh,  GloM. 
Khalee    muheena,     the    tenth    month, 

261. 
Khan,  a  title  of  the  Fdtthana,  4.  r^  12, 

15. 
Khariee,  sdiismatics;    the  Soonneca  ao 

called  by  the  Sheeas,  9,  10. 
Kharwa,  a  kind  of  coarse  red  cotton 

cloth,  119. 
Khas-buidar,  a  matdilock-nan  in  a  gftat 

man's  radnue,  218. 
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KlMtlaftit,    deputjthip,  the    dignity  of 

Uitileefii  (Caliph),  281,  284.  300. 
Klieeleeftn.     Vide    INun    kay    Kliec- 

Imsd. 
K*beer,  or  Sbeerbirrioj.    Cook.  Append. 

p.  xl,  100,  212,  387. 

'  kay  hundee,  the  kbeer  pot,  a  oe- 

remouy,  244. 
KHiicfari.     Append,  p.  xzxi«  227. 
K'hich-ree.     Append,  p.  xxz. 
—————  kay  Rusum,  a  ceremony,  28. 
Khidmutee^  the  aweepcr,  an  attendant  of 

amoaque,  132. 
Khilaut,  a  dreM,  a  robe  of  honour,  144, 

263,  282. 
Kliind-rray  ihah,  a  Mohumim  fuqeer, 

214. 
Kboaja  (com.  Khaja),  a  man  of  distinc- 
tion, a  gentleman. 
■>'    ■     Bunda  nuwai,  q.  v.,  the  name  of 

a  Mint,  288. 

Khisur,  the  saint  of  waters,  31, 


K'hurraft-wan,  wooden  pattens,  61 . 
Kliurray.pan  banlna,  a  ceremony,  88. 
K'hurree,  pipeclay,  194. 
Khuttah,  the  father  of  Oomur,  10. 
Khuteeb,  a  priest,  132,  170,  262. 
Khotna,  circumcision,  43,  425. 
Khutum,  the  seal  or  conclusion,  a  term 

in    the     science    of    exorcism,    310, 

312. 
-        —  e  Qoran,  reading  through  of 

the  euUre  Qoran,  177,  238,  421. 
KhwBJa  Moyeen  ood  Deeu  chishtee,  243. 
Kibla.     Vide  Qibla. 
Kinnaree,   broad    gold    or   silver   lace. 

Vide  Gotha,  195. 
Kishtee,  a  kind  of  trsy,  28. 
or  Kuchkole,  a  cup  or  bowl 

(generally    of   beggars),    a    fuqecr's 

wallet,  285,  295. 

Elias  ka,   a  boat,  ship,  vessel, 


100,  273,  431. 

Buha-ood-deen  Nuqshbund,  the 


founder  of  the  Nuqshbundeo  fuqeers, 
294. 

Zaday,  15. 


Khoan,  a  large  trsy.  28. 

Khoancha,  a  small  tray,  394. 

Kboan-poflh,  or  Torsposh,  atray.lid,119. 

Khoan-waday  (com.  Khanwaday),  li- 
neage, or  household  of  fuqeers,  so 
called,  287. 

Kliodofi-garoii,  a  Mohumim  fuqeer, 
211. 

Khogear,  a  native  saddle  a  pack-saddle, 
209. 

—  Shah,   a    Mohurrum    fuqeer, 

209. 

Khomaiaab  a  particular  kind  of  magic 
aquara,  347,  351. 

K*boolay-gbony.  Vide  GhoiBy,  a  cere- 
mony, §50. 

Khoolee^  a  proper  name,  168. 

XhoolfiMe^  a  class  of  Muahaekha,  299. 

Kbooahka.    Vide  Rice,  4. 

Kbootfaa,  an  oration  or  sermon,  170,  257, 
262,  263. 

Kliopra,  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
OkMs. 

I  ■  M  cfaliilnay  kee  chowkec,  an  instru- 
ment for  rasping  the  kernel  of  the 
ooeo^nut,  1^. 

Kliinoor.     Vide  Tusbeeh,  Gloss. 

KhaJcela  (vulgo  Caliph),  a  deputy  or 
successor.     Gloes.  30 1 . 

,  a  Mohumim  fuqeer,  190. 

KOiullee,  oil  cakes.     Gloss.  39. 

KbiiR,  the  date  of  the  moon,  172. 

Kbunjuree,  a  small  tarobomiBe.  Mus. 
Instr.  Append,  xliz,  207. 


bark.     Vide  Juhax,  431. 

Kneeling.     Vide  Dosanoo  bythna,  385. 

Kodalec,  a  spade,  173. 

mama,  to  dig  with  the  spade,  a 

ceremony,  173. 

Kolsa,  a  king  crow,  378. 

Koofee  (Cufa),   name  of  a  town,  154. 

Koolsoom,  Ho«ein*s  sister,  156,  168. 

Koollhee,  Madras  horse-gram,  Glvdne 
tomentosa,  Lin.  Dolichos  biiiorus, 
Roxb.  XXXV. 

Koondon,  or  Koonday,  a  large  earthen 
pot,  250,  275,  374. 

■  -  ■  Syed  JuUal  ood  Deen*s,  a  ce- 
remony, 250. 

Koondul,  or  Pogool,  large  Hindoo  ear- 
rings, 208. 

Koornish.     Vide  Sulam,  Gloss.  69. 

Koorsee,  the  eighth  heaven,  149. 

Koorta.    Vide  Dreas,  Append.  X,  412. 

Koosaoom,  safflower,  or  bastard  safihm^ 
carthamus  tinctorius,  Lin.  Gloss.  117- 

Kordulla,  or  Kurdora,  a  string  tied  round 
the  waist,  to  which  a  lungotee  is  fta- 
tened,  208,  290. 

KorU^  or  Kora,  cat-o'-nine-tails  (or  ra- 
ther of  one  tail),  194. 

Kothmeer,  the  coriander  plant.  Append, 
p.  xxviii,  xliii. 

Kouwal,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  191, 203. 

Kown-nl,  the  two  outsides  of  the  house 
on  either  side  of  the  door,  so  called. 
Vide  Kuwn-wul,  4. 

Kown,  a  large  shell ;  Kowree,  a  small 
one,  206,  222. 

Kowra-kowree,  by  fuqeers  meant  for 
money,  193. 

Kubab.    Append.  Cook.  V,  xxxiv,  267. 

Kubeer  Punihee,  a  saint,  280. 

Kuch-kole^  or  Kishtee,  a  fuqeer*s  wallet^ 
285,  295. 
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Kuchoor,    curcuma    zcrumbet,    Roxb , 

or  serutnbet   zedoory.      Vide  Abeer, 

Oloss. 
Kuffun,  a  &liroud,  ill. 
Kufgeer,  a  skimmer,  120,  219. 
Kufiiee,  or  Alfa,  a  fuqecr*g  dress.  Gloss. 

190,  285. 
Kujlo/ee,  or  Kajul-Dan,  q.  v.,  118. 
Kuleeja,  the  liver,  3;i9,  374,  383. 
Kuleejee,  the  pluck ;  m.  the  heart,  liver, 

lungs,  spleeui  and  kidneys  of  animals, 

25,  333. 
Kulma,  the  creed. 
purhnfl,  to  repeat  tlie  creed,  one 

of   the    points    relating    to    practice. 

Gloss.  54,  IU2. 

e-Sliuhadut,    the    martyrdom- 


ereeds,  285,  408,  411. 

e-Tumjeed,  285. 

e- Tow  heed,  285. 

—  e-Rud-e-Koofoor,  C85. 

e-ty.ub,orty.ceb,  285,  408,  414. 


ig  w  m  w  "  ' 

Kulmay  Shureeut,  the  five  creeds,  285. 
Kulundur.     l*rop.  Qulundur,  q.  ▼. 
Kulus  kay  mat'h,  or  Jhol  kay  g^hurray, 

a  matrimonial    ceremony,    106,   107, 

142,  144,  147. 

oo^hana,  ditto,  142. 
Kumkhwab  (vulg.  Kingcob),  silk  inter- 
woven with  gold  or  silver  flowers,  40, 

344. 
Kumeez.     Vide  Qumees. 
Kummul-shali,    a    Mohurrum     fuqeer, 

209. 
Kummurbund.     Dress.  Append,  p.  xii, 

WO. 
Kunch-neean   kay    nach.     Vide  Gloss. 

93. 
— — — —  tacfa.  Mus.  Instr.  Append. 

p.  xlv. 
Kiindoree,  a  ceremony,  249,  275. 

Beebee   Fateema  kee,    ditto. 


777. 


Fateeha  kee,  ditto,  249. 
Rujub  kee,  ditto,  249. 


Kunggun,  braceleU,  109,  117,  139, 142. 
— —  kholna,  a  ceremony,  139^  147. 
Kungby,  a  comb,  118. 
KuDgooray,  small  triangular  lumps  made 

of  Thoollee:    Vide  p.  3»  143. 
Kunjur,  a  hawker  of  fruits  and  Tege- 

tilbtn,  35. 
Kunkee,  ground  rice,  or  the  scraps  tliat 

fly  off*  in  pounding  rice  to  separate  it 

from  the  husks,  3. 
Kantha,  a  necklace  or  rosary  of  large 

beads  made  of  silver,  crystal,  or  the 

earth  of  Kurbulla.     Gloss.  190,  213, 

285. 
Kunz-ool-Ourraeb,  the  title  of  a  work, 

166. 


Kurb-buUa  (err.  Kurbola),  tbe  name  of 

a  place  in  Iraq  where  Hufisuii  is  bu- 
ried, 71,  163,  221. 
'  ka  roydan,  tbe  plain  where 

Hosein  was  slain,  221. 
Kurdora.     Vide  KorduUa,  208. 
Kureem  ood  Deen,  oblaiioos  offered  at 

his  shrine,  281. 
Kurra  (pi.  Kurray),  a  ring  worn  on  tbe 

wriiita,  ankles,  &c.     Orn.  Append,  p. 

xxiv  and  xxvii,  1 96,  343. 
Kurrahee,  a  flat  vessel  of  iron,  braas^  or 

eartli,  in  which  food  is  boiled  or  fried, 

278,  .V6. 
Kurrunj  kay  tayl  (01.  dalbergiae  arbo- 

reiB,  Willd.),  337. 
Kussub,   penance,   a  term  used  in  tbe 

science  of  exorcism,  302. 
Kussur  ka  g/tur  (lit.  fractional  bouae),  a 

term  used  in  forming  UMgic  squaraa, 

348. 
Knsund  ka  kutora,  a  cup  made  of  belU 

metal,  394. 
Ku^ar,  a  dirk  or  dagger  carried  by  f«- 

qeers,  194,-295. 
Kuwway    shall,    a    Mohurrum    fuqeer, 

198. 
Kuwn-wul.     Vide  Kown-ul,  273. 

Laliowl.     Vide  Gloss.  66,  335. 

Laki/,  a  hundred  thousand,  129. 

Lemonade.     Append,  p.  xl. 

Libas,  a  suit  of  clothes,  144. 

Life,  when  created,  149. 

Liffafa.     Vide  Lufikfa. 

Lodee,  or  Lot,  fVom  whom  a  deaeription 

of  Putthans  have  descended,  12.* 
Loong,  or  Loonggee.    Vide  Dress^  Afi- 

pend.  p.  xii. 
Lo<a,  or  Tumbaloo.     Gloss.  274,  378. 
Lowh,  the  tablet  on  which  tbe  decreet  of 

the  Deity  are  written,  149. 
Lubbay,  a  class  of  people  who  sell  beada, 

precious  stodes,  &c.,  244. 
Luch>di'bn,  a  necklace  worn  tiglM  roufid 

theneck,Orn  Append,  p.  xxii.  118,  I3L 
Luch-ka,  or  Mohur-punkbee,  alias  Ju- 

haz,  q.  v.,  PL  IV,  6g.  8^  273. 
Lttiidoo.     Cook,  sweetmeatib     Append. 

p.  xli,  41. 

bandhna,  folding  bands,  e  < 


motiy,  33. 
LuflTafa,  a  sheet  used  in  shrotiduii^  the 

dead,  412. 
Lu?gun>  &  l<u^  flat  hollow  utenal  fo 

tlie  form  of  a  basin,  120. 
Luhud-bliurna  (lit.  filling  the  grave),  • 

ceremony,  423. 
I^unggot,    Lunggota,  or   Lunggotet,  a 

doth  worn  bemeen  the  Icgtk     DrM8» 

Append,  p.  xiii,  290,  297« 
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LunggrM)  a  large  shallow  pan  uted  for  Matrcca,  a  proper  name,  150,  IG9. 

kneading   dough,  and    at  roeala    for  Maykh  8bah,  a  Mohurrum  fufjeer,  211. 

senring  rice,  &c.,  120.  May  la  (lit.  a  fair),  an  assemblage  of  fu- 

Lunggur  (lit.  anchor),  a  string  of  flowers  qcers  so  called,  221, 241,  21:14. 

or  leaves,  a  ceremony,  217,  275.  Maynhdee,  or  Henna  (Gloss.),  102, 104, 

nilvalna,  a  ceremony,  217.  .382. 


Lurkun.muhbun,    a   silk   twist  for  the   —  called  Taboot  or  Musjid,  102, 
CUoonteQ,  lOy.  1 10,  23h,  210. 

Lyia,  a  Mohurrum  fuqcer,  195. niglii  of,  179. 

Lyl-o-Duhar.     Vide  Tusboeh,  Gloss.  Mayraj,  a:>ceuaion  (the  Prophet's),  249. 

Lylut  ool   moobarik,  the  blessed  night,    May  wa,     m.     Cboorway,    Sugar,    and 

262.  Phootanay,  190. 

— —  Qudur,  the  night  of  power,  258,    May  way  ka  Tubuq,  the  fairy  fruit-tray, 

259.  384,  387. 

————.-  Qiidur's  shub-liaydaree,  a  cere.    Mayzuna,  higlier  than  a  chubootra,  with 

mony,  255.  steps  to  mount  by,  77 ^ 

Meals,  Moosulman.  Vide  Khana,  Gloai. 
Maliee  Dun<fee,  fishbones.     Vide  Tus.    Measures.     Append.  II,  p. Tii. 

beeh,  Gloss.  Mcean,  master  or  friend,  an  addreaa  ez- 

Mooratib,  insignias  denoted   by        pressive  of  kindness,  16,278,386. 

the  figure  of  a  fish  and  two  balls  car.   -^—  kee  kurrahee,  a  ceremony,  278. 

ried  as  ensigns  upon  elephants  before    Mecana.     Vide  Palkee,  Gloss.  110,  138. 

kings  and  nobles,  176.  Meehree.  a  woman's  side  locks,  141* 

Mahtabee,  cloth  on  which  is  pasted  de>    Meekaeel.  the  archangel  Michael.     Vide 

▼ices  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  gold  or        Jibbreel,  Gloss. 

diver,  234.  Moena-bazar,  or  Mink  Bazar,  q,  ▼.,  61, 

Majoon.     Vide  Gloss.  45.  67. 

Maleeda,  or  Mulleeda.     Append,  p.  xli,    Bleer,  a  tkle  by  which  Syeds  are  ctUed, 

235.  9. 

Malik  Ryhan  Sahib,  oblations  offered  at   Meeran  Mohy-ood-Deeo,  or  Dustugeer, 

his  shHne,  281.  237. 

Malukee,  one  of  the  four  principal  Mo-    Meerza,  or  Mirza,  a  diief  or  prince,  15* 

hummudan  sects,  244.  Meer-zada,  a  title  of  Moosuhnans,  16. 

Manda,  a  kind  of  bread,  30.  Meesce,  denu'frice.     Gloss.  44,  118, 122, 

Mangnee  (lit.  asking),  t.  e.  in  marriage,        124,  125. 

a  ceremony,  88,  b9,  93.  ■  Dan,  a  box  fur  holding  Mcetce, 

Mangoe  pickle.     Append,  p.  zlii.  118. 

Mapullay  (Moplays),  a  class  of  Mohunu    Meetha   Polnoo.     Vide    Polaoo,   Cook. 

mudans  who  inhabit  the  Malabar  const        Append,  xxvii,  88. 

indieFem'nsulaof  India.244,xii,xiii.    Mica,  or  Ubruk.  109.  172,  185. 
Mareea,  tlie  jungle  (err.  plain)  ofKur-    Mimbur,  a   pulpit,   the  minarets  of  • 

bulla,  162.  rooMjue,  77,  175,  262. 

MariJ   (lit.  flame  without   smoke,  Le,.    Mina  Bazar,   Mina  a  valley  near  Mccc% 

wind),  genii  formed  of  it,  324.  61,67. 

IfarijiD  mibooa,  the  title  of  a  work,  251.    Miradca  related,  246. 
Maroo,  two  antelope  horns  in  opposite    Miraj.     Vide  Mayraj,  249« 

directions  joined  at  their  bases ;  car.    Mirwaha,  or  Badkush,  a  fan,  295. 

ried  by  fuqeers,  194,  295.  Misliqal,   a  >%eighu     Appsnd,   Wctghts 

Marriage,  83.  II,  59. 

Martyrs,  twenty  descriptions  of  persons    Miswak,  a  kind  of  toothbrurii.     Gloss. 

beoomcso,  71.  72,  101. 

Marwaree,  a  class  of  Hindoos  inhabiting    Moashur,  a  variety  of  magic   lyiSffMi 

Marwar.     A  moat  industrious  rac«  ^       347,  354. 

merchants,  215.  *     Mo|^ol  (Mogul),  1,8,  9»  14. 

Bfasb,  phascMdas  nuut,  black  gram,  383.  ■  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  2^, 

Masha.     Vide  Weighta,  Append.  II.         Mohnee    ka    kajul,    the  philter  kap. 
MaU   (lit.  the  smalUpox),    a    Hindoo       black,  342. 

deity  who  is  worshipped  for  averting    Mohuanmudanism,  55. 

tlissmalUpox,  279.  Mohur   punkhee,    Bayra,    Kislitce,    or 

MAt  kay  bhajec,  amarandMia  trislii,  Lin.       Jubas.     Vide  PI.   IV,  fig.   1,   273« 

a  green,  271,  277.  430. 
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Mobunum,  the  £nt  mootfa,  148|  229,  Moosbatay  a  female  jester,  136. 

425.  Moosliniyti  proper  name,  157. 

— — —  feftdval,  96>  148,  172.  Mooetussa,  a  ▼ariety  of  magic  iquare, 

fuqeers,  189.  347.  354. 

— — -^—  Nuaur-o-Nyax,  219.  Moosublm,  a  variety  of  magic  square 

Moobaris  khan,  a  ceremony,  276.  347,  352. 

Moochee-walay,  or  Moocbeemen.    Vide  MooMiddui,  a  Tariety  of  magic  iquare^ 

Gloss.  110.  347,352. 

Mooduwir,  a  circle,  implying  repetition,  Moosul,  a  long  wooden  pestle^  122,  198. 

310,  312.  Mooaulla,  or  Jae  numaa,  q.  ▼.,  78,  31& 

Moogra,  jasminum  undulatum,  Lin.  the  Moosulman  dinner-party  described,  1 10. 

many*leaTed  jessamine,  382.  — ^_^  cookery.      Append.  V,    p. 

Moojawir,  a  proprietor  or  landlord  of  xxvii, 

Ashoor-kbanas  ( lit.  a  sweeper  of,  or  one  Moosu  mmum,  a  variety  of  magic  aqttare, 

attached  to  a  mcsque),  180.  347,  353. 

Moolhid-nooma,  lit.  resembling  infidels,  Moot koolay,  balls  of  paste  boiled  (duinp- 

289.  lings),  333. 

Moolla  (impr.    Moolna),    a  doctor   or  Moou'hee   band'boa,    crawling   oo    all 

learned  man,  84,  373,  382.  fours,  33,  34. 


Moonijat,  supplication,  80,  82,  263.  MootuwuUee,   superintendent    or 

Mooadun,  shaving,  a  ceremony,  27,  31,  surer  of  a  mosque,  132. 

425.  Mooxafur.     Cook.  Append,  p.  jutii^  96. 

Mooog  kay  Dal.    Vide  Dal.  Moozdulufia,  an  oratory  between  Arafiit 

Moonkir  and  Nukeer,  two  angels  who  and  Mina  near  Mecca,  66. 

examine  the  spirits  of  the  departed  in  Moplays,  see  Mapullay,  244,  xii>  ziH. 

the  tomb.      Vide  Jibbrcel  in   Gloss.  Moqbirra,  a  mausoleum,  416. 

417.  Moqeisli,  gold  or  silver  thread,  117»  194, 

Moooshee,  a  secretary  or  teacher    (^e  125. 

celestial,  Mercury  so  called),  20.  Motee,  pearls,  rosaries  made  of  them, 

or  registrsr,  the  Eternal  (the  Vide  Tusbeeb,  Gloss. 


Almighty  so  called),  1 50.  Mousul,  the  name  of  a  city  oniiie 

Moonuqa,  a  species  of  raisins,  264.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  154. 

Mooraqibba,   contemplating  the   Deity,  Mowaain,  a  public  crier  to  sunuBoii  to 

with  the  head  bowed   down  between  prayers,  75,  132,  257. 

the  knees.  Mowla  Allee,  a  name  of  Allee,  q.  t., 

Mooratib.     Vide  Mabee,  1 76.  25 1 ,  268,  426. 

Moorch'hol,  a  fan  for  driving  away  file)*,  Mowlood,  poetry  chaunted   before  the 

especially  of  peacock's  feathers.    Vide  bier  of  a  deceased  person  wbeo  carried 

.    PI.  III.  fig.  3,  177,  181,  220,  386.  out.  414. 

Moorda  fbrodi,  a  caste   whose  business  Mow lu wee  Meer  Askaree,  oblattoos  of- 

U  is  to  carry  the  dead,  206.  fered  at  his  shrine,  281. 

sho,  or    Gussala,    persons  who  Mowzeean  (lit.  noxious  things),  or  vioes. 


wash  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  409.  302. 

Mooreed,  a  disciple   (male  or  female).  Mozurriq,  gilt  or  illuminated  paper  on 

281,  425.  which  are  pasted  devices  in  gold  leaf ,49. 

Moormoora,  a  kind  of  food ;  rice  pressed  Mudareea,  or  Tubqateea,  a  class  of  Ai- 

flat  and  eaten  raw  (Shakesp.),  34.  qeers,  289. 

Hoordiud,    an   instmctor   or    spiritual  Mudsr  ka  Astana.     Vide  Aslana,  243. 

guide,  282,  299.  chlianda,  alias  Bhund««»  9Ty 

Moortoosa  Allee^  a  name  of  Allee,  q.  v.,       99,  101. 

253.  ■  jliunda,  a  ceremony.  243. 

Moorubba^  a  kind  of  magic  square,  347,  Mudawutnee,  an  intemiinck>,  or  a  gOk 

350.  between,  83. 

Moosa  (Moses),  133.  Mudeena  nuq^,  Medina-picture.  184. 

■  Sohag,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  Mudb-e-Hosein,  the  praises  of  Hosi^, 

devotees,  293.  227. 

-^—  Ushuree,  a  proper  name,  152.  Mudud,  an  intoxicating  beverage.  Oloss. 
Moosafir   Shah,    a    Moburrum    fuqeer,        296, 407. 

205.  Mugrib,  sunset.     Vide  Numaz,  255. 

Mooshahidda,  the  contemplation  or  vision  Mubboob-e-soobbanee.    or    Duatugeer, 

of  future,  absent,  or  invisible  things.  237. 
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Mubdee.    Vide  GIomtj,  259,  431. 
-»-^—  waUy,  the  name  by  which  the 

CrTT-mubdeet  call  thcmselTea,  260. 
Muheena,  doodh  ka,  310. 
.  ced  ka,  310. 

khalee,  310. 

MuJQoon,  a  Mohumim  fuqeer,  194. 
Mujioob  (lit.  abstracted),  a  claas  of  fu. 

qeers,  297. 
Mukkay  ka  huj,  the  Mecca  pilgrimage, 

54,60. 
Mukkroo,  any  thing  which  the  Prophet 

abstained   from  himself,   without  en> 
joiniog  others  to  do  so,  406. 
Mulleeda.     Vide  Maleeda.  235. 
MuHungy  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  195. 
— — — —  fuqeers,  an  order  of  devotees, 

244,  290. 
Mumat  or  Death,  created  on  the  tentli 

day  of  Mohumim,  149. 
Mun,  or  Maund,  forty  seen  or  eighty 

pounds,  276,  406. 
Munday,  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  276. 
Mundeel.     Dress,  Append,  p.  is,  117. 
MuMdip,  a  canopy,  103. 
Mundwa,  a  panJauU  a  temporary  shed 

constructed    of  bamboos   and    mats, 

106. 
Mundway  kay   Beebeean,  a   ceremony, 

106,  107,  117. 

'  kay  K*hana,  a 

ceremony,  106. 
Munja,  or  Nayoota,  presents,  a  ceremony. 

Gloss.  2S,  35,  37. 

■—  bythoa,  sitting  in  state,  a  cere- 
mony, 40,  97. 
Munjeera.     Mua.  Instr.  Append,  p*  li, 

29,  33,  34. 
Munjun,  tooth-powder.     Gloss.  72. 
Muqna,  a  veil,  125,  130. 
Murdan-ool-gyb,  or  Rijal.ool'gyb,  q.  ▼. , 

395. 
Murseea,  an  elegy,  dirge,  or  funeral  eu. 

logium.     Gloss.  173,  228. 
— — ~— —  nowh,  lamentations,  mourning 

over  Uie  dead,  178,  221. 

Khwance,  repeating  or  singing 


the  Munseea,  1 78. 

Murwa,  a  mountain  near  Mecca,  63. 

— — ^,  origanum  marjoram,  Lin.  sweet 
maijorum,  382. 

Murwan,  a  proper  name,  155. 

Musah,  or  Mu8suh,q.v.,  73,  410. 

Musan,  the  place  where  Hindoos  bum 
their  dead,  346. 

Mushaekh,  holy  men,  divines,  281,  299. 

Mushroo,  stuff  of  silk  and  cotton,  40, 
387. 

Musical  Bands  and  Instruments.  Ap- 
pend. Vt,  p.  xlv. 

Musjid,  a  mosque.    Gloss. 


Mi^jid  ool  Haram,  the  saer^  or  inruw 

lable  temple ;  i.  e  the  Kaaba,  63. 
or  Taboot,  or  Maynhdtec,  q.r., 

235. 
Mussala  Gurm.  Vide  Chukoleean,  Glosa. 

Tbunda.     Ditto,  p.  xlv. 

Mussoor,  a  kind  of  pulse,  enrum  lena, 

Lin.,  417. 
Muasuh.     Vide  Gloss. 
Mu/kee,  a  small  earthen  pot  or  jar,  126, 

240. 

shah,  a  Mohumim  fuqeer,  203. 

Mutloob,  the  object  or  thing  wished,  316. 
Musar-ool-Huram,  the  holy  moaumcnt 

near  Mecca,  66. 
Mushubee,  the  Sheealis  so  called,  9. 
My  da.     Vide  Ata,  Gloss. 

Nadulee,  a  kind  of  stone  worn  round  the 

neck.     Gloss.  356. 
Naet,  or  Nuwaet.  a  sub-acct  among  Moo* 

sulmans.     Vide  Nuwa-ay.tay,  14. 
NaAulna  (lit.  shifting  of  the  naval),  • 

diMase,  366. 
Nahown.  the  lairy  bath,  376,  381.  388. 

383.  388. 
Nakhoda   rfrom    Naoo,    a  vessel,   tmd 

Khoda,  lord  or  master),  a  ahip  cap* 

tain,  246. 
NaUsahib  (lit.  Mr.  Horse-shoe),  an  VU 

lum,  q.  V.     Vide  PI.  II,  fig.  9,  177> 

181,  225. 
Namum,  the  marks  Hindooa  mak*  on 

their  foreheads,  374. 
Nan,  leavened  bread.     Cook.   Append. 

p.  zxiii,  421. 
Nanuk^alH  or  Nanuk  Punihee^  •  MOb. 

hurrum  fuqeer,  212,  280. 
Naqoos,  a   bell  or   coach-shell.    Vide 

Note,  76. 
Nara,  the  tape  or  baiid  for  the  trowsets, 

117,  122. 
Nariellot,  juice  (or  toddy)  of  the  ooooa- 

nut  tree,  296. 
Narsinga,  or  Nur^oo,  q.  v.,  4  Hfaldoo 

deity.     Vide  Diagram  Ho.  10,  3d8L 
Nayoou,  or  Muoja,  i.  t,  presents  cmtkd 

in  state,  a  eensmony.     Gloos.  28»  35, 

37. 
Neekah,  the  solomnisatioo  of  matrimoof^ 

128,  135,  147. 
■  ka  sec^ah,  the  marriage  cootntf^ 

130. 
Neema.     Dress,  Append,  p.  xi,  1I7« 
Neembolee.     Oro.  Append,  xxiii,  118* 
Neeut,  a  vow,  78,  255,  414. 
— ^—  klieyr  kce  Fateeha.     Vide   F». 

teeha,  91,94,417. 
Neexa,  a  lance ;    carried   about  at  the 

Mohumim,  180. 
NekmunduD*  a  saint,  vmMrated*  280l 
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Nisbut,  or  Mangneo,  q  v  ,  93. 

Nissftb  (lit.  alms),  the  repeating  an  attri- 

btite  of  the  Deity  a  certain  number  of 

times,  30:^  310,  .311. 
Kowbut,  instruments  of  music  sounding 

at  tbe  gate  of  a  great  man  at  certain 

intervals,  57,  98,  126. 
Now.roz,  new  year's  day,  428. 
Nufil  (pi.  Nuflen],  a  voluntary  act  of 

devotion.     Vide  Gloss.  55,  78,  258. 
Nuhur,  a  fast  so  called,  2f)6. 
Nukeer,  name  of  an  angel.     \nde  Moon. 

kirand  Jibbreel  in  Gloss.,  417. 
Mumas,  prayer.     Gloss.  72. 
— —  1.  Fiyur  kce,  morning  prayer, 

55,  78. 

2.  Zohur  kee,  mid- day  prayer. 


55,  78. 

3.  Ussur  kee,  aAemoon  prayer, 


55,  78. 

4.  Mugrib  kee,  sunset  prayer. 


6.%  78. 

■'        5.  Aytha  kee,  evening  prayer, 
55,  78. 

-  Ishraq,  at  7^  a.  m. 

Chasht,  at  9  A.  M. 

Tuhujjood,  after  12 

Turaweeh,  after  8  a. 


Nuwwab  (Nabob),  a  governor  of  a  town 

or  district,  211,  266. 
Nuzur  o    Nyas,    vows    and    oblations. 

Gloss.  269. 

,  the  Mohurrum,  219. 
Nyaz,    Mohurrum  kee,  tlie  Mohorrum 

oblations,  219. 
.— »  Oollali,  offerings  in   the  name  of 

God,  270,  275. 

—  Russooi,  offVrings  in  the  name  of 
the  Prophet,  270,  275. 

Ohud,  a  mountain  about  four  miles  to 
tbe  north  of  Medina,  where  a  memo- 
rable battle,  in  which  ilie  Prophet  was 
engaged,  took  place,  2^M. 

Oobaia  Chawul.    Vide  Rice,  4. 

Ood,  Benzoin  or  Benjamin.  Gloas.  98, 
409. 

'  dan,  a  box  for  holding  tbe  fhuikin. 
cense,  180,  239. 

—  buttee,  frankincense  pastilet  (prop. 
Uggur  kee  buttee,  q.  v.),  190,  409. 

——*———  ka  ekka,  a  metallic  recep. 
tacle  for  pastiles,  120. 

ka  jbar,   a   tn*e  formed  of 


particular  forms  of  prayer  not  of  Di- 
vine command,  55,  56. 

e-Junazn,    the    funeral    service, 
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gah,  or  Kedgab.     Vide  PI.  Ill, 
fig.  2,  57,  261. 

kurua,  praying,  one  of  tlie  points 


of  tlie  Mohummudan  religion,  54,  55. 
Nurouk  cbushee,  a  ceremony,  89,  96. 
Nuqara,   a  kettle  drum.      Mus.   Instr. 

Append,  p.  I,  57,  126,  273. 
Nuqarchee,  a  small  drum,  218. 
Nuqday  ka  jora,  or  Chooreean.     Wrist 

ornament.  Append,  p.  xxv,  105,  387. 
Nuqeeb^ool-Foqra,  a  Mohurrum  fuqcer, 

191. 
Nuqlee  shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  209. 
Nuqol.      Cook.  Append,   p.  xli,    222, 

421. 
Nuqshbundeea,  a  clasa  of  fuqecrs  or  dc 

voices,  294. 
Kuqshabundee,  a  Mohurrum  fuqcer,  200. 
Nurseea,  a  Hindoo  deity,  279. 
Nursoo,  alias  Narsinga,   fourth  Aootar 

of  Vishnoo.     Vide  Diagram  No.  10, 

338. 
Nutll^      Vide  Nose   Orn.   Append,   p. 

Mi,  118,210. 
Nuth'-nee,  a  small  ring  worn  in  the  nose, 

usually  by  children.     Ditto,   p.  xxii, 

275. 
Nuwa-ay-tay,  or  Naet,  q.  v.,  a  sub- sect 

among  Moosulmans,  1,  12. 


Benjamin  pastiles,  217. 

— -  soz,   a  censer  to  burn  ood  ifi,  177. 

Oogal,  or  Peek,  q.  v.,  that  which  is  ^it 
out  after  chewing  betel-loaf,  278,  386. 
■  dan,  a  spittoon,  120. 

Oollah  Ruhum  kay  Pinc/eean.  Vido 
Rubum,  a  ceremony,  270. 

OoiU  Shah,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  216. 

Oors,  oblations  or  offerings  to  a  saint  ; 
also  called  Churaeaa  (lit.  lamps  or 
illuminations).  Gloss.  1H9, 235,  238, 
243,  244,  245,  265,  268,  280. 

—-eTubbur-e-Ullum,  a  ceremony,  246. 

■  Baba  Boodun,  alias  Hyat  Qulnn- 
dur,  a  ceremony,  246. 

—  Bawa  Fuqqur>ood-Dcen,  a  cere- 
mony, 246. 

Orhnee.     Dress,  Append,  p.  xvi,  28. 

Ornaments.     Append.  IV,  p.  zxvii. 

Paddy,  or  Dhan.  Vide  Rice,  416.  Ap- 
pend, xxxii. 

Paee.jama.     Dress,  Append,  p.xiii,  105. 

Pagodas,  a  Madras  gold  coin  equal  to 
three  rupees  and  a  half,  376. 

Pak'hur.     Vide  Flowers,  Gloss.  124i 

Palamporc  (correct.  Pallung.posh),  q.  v., 
119. 

Paikcc,  or  Palankeen.  Vide  Palkce, 
Gloss.  120,  140. 

Pan,  betel-leaf,  piper  betel,  Lin. 

dan,  bctel-hox,  IIV. 

kee  Beera,  betel-lcaf-parcel.  Gloss. 

120,  122. 

— —  k'hurray,  lian/na,  a  ceremony,  89. 
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Pto  qoChaoa,  a  ceremony,  90.  Polaoo.     Moos.  Cook.    Append.  V,  p. 

—  Moopeearee,  beteL     Vide  Gloss.  xxvii. 

Paoon  miout,  or  Paoon  loayz,  the  mea-  Pool-sirat,  tbe  bridge  between  Heaven 

suring  for  the  wedding  garments,  105,  and  Hell.     Gloss.  267. 

147.  Poonggee.     Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  xlv. 

Paoo^ee,  a  kind  of  lamp,  253.  Vide  PI.  V,  214. 

Paysh-qubz,  a  particular  kind  of  dagger  Poor  (lit.  full),  a  ceremony  so  called, 

carried  by  fuqeers,  295.  236. 

Paytara,  a  large,  or  Paytaree,  a  small  Pooreean,  a  ceremony,  89,  95. 

rattan  box,  119,224.  .      Cook.   Append,  p.  xxxiii. 

Peek,  or  Oogal,  q.  ▼.,  278,  386.  95,  143. 

-  dan,  or  Oogal-dan,  q.  t.,  120.  — ^— .  kay  chooniee,  120. 

Peapul,  6cus  religiosa,  Lin.  the  poplar-  Poorun,  a  ceremony,  277. 

leaved  fig  tree,  181^  230.  Post-khar,  an  artificial  hand  with  a  long 

Pter,  a  spiritual  guide  or  saint,  282,  handle  for  scratching  the  back,  295. 

299.  Pote,  glass  beads.      Om.    Append,  p. 

-T-—  Deedar  kay  koondon,  a  ceremony,  xxii,  133. 

272.  ka  liich^chha,  a  necklace  of  strings 

Julal,    oblations     offered    at    bis  of  black  glass  beads,  131. 

sbrine,  280.  Presents,  made  on  particular  occasions, 

—  e-Dustugeer  kay  Geearwcen,  ditto,  37. 

237.  Puberty  (male),  ceremonies  observed  at, 

•*— »  Millaoo  kay  pinJeean,  ditto,  271.  53. 

— —  Shiitab  kay  pinc/cean,  a  ceremony,    (female),  ditto.  Vide Virginity,5 1. 

271.  Puchar  ka  putu,  7. 

'     '  Puttarec,    an   agate.     Vide    Tus.  Pucbcesee,  a  celebrated  game.     Append. 

beeb,  Gloss.  p.  lii,  PI.  VII,  fig.  2. 

Peeran,  or  Ullums,  q.  ▼.,  176.  Pudduck.     Orn.  Append,  p.  xxii,  tOl. 

■  Char,  the  fourteen  saints  from  Puggree.     Drest,    Append,  p.  ix,  117, 

whom  all  fuqeers  have  descended,  287.  404. 

e-Peer,  the  saint  of  saints,  i.  e,  PukMial,  a  large  leather  bag  for  holding 


Dustugeer,  q.  ▼.,  237.  water,  carried  on  bullocks,  219. 

Pee#alee  Sheemee,  cakes  of  raw  sugar,  Pukhawuj.     Mus.  lostr.  Append,  p.  1, 

274.  278. 

Paahwax,  or  Tilluck.     Dress,  Append.  PuleeU,  a  charm,  .330,  337,  347,  379. 

p.  XV,  28,  105.  Pulas  ka  p*hool,  butea  froodosa,  Koinig. 

P*hayra,  a  small  turban.    Dress,    Ap.  140. 

pend.  p.  ix,  295.  Pulgoond'hun,  the  plaiting  of*  a  gfrl's 

Pbool.     Vide  Flowers,  Gloss.  side-locks,  a  ceremony,  39. 

I              churhana,     alias     Zeearut,     or  Pullung,  a  cot,  119. 

Tecja,  q.  ▼.,  421.  '              posh   (corrupt.    Palampore),  a 

kee   chuddur.      Vide    Flowers,  coverlet,  119. 


Gloss.  235,  413,  422.  Punchee,  a  cloth  worn  by  Hindoos  about 

el  ka  tail,  odoriferous  oil.  Gloss.       the  loins,  208. 


51.  Punja-e.Hyduree.      Vide   PI.   11,  fig. 

peehnana,  a  ceremony,  44.  10,  176. 

ka   Tubuq,   tlie    (fairy)    flower   Punjaet,  a    part    of   a   chapter  in  the 


tray,  384.  Qorao,  48. 

Soongncc,     any     sweet-scented    Punjay,  alias  Ullums,  q.  ▼.,  176. 


flower,  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  cloth  for  Pui\jayree,  or  caudle.     Vide  Gloss.  5. 

the  bride  to  smell,  117.  Punjutun,    the    five,  viz,   Mohummud, 
P*bootenay   (err.    Poothanee),    parched       Allec,  FaU'ma,  Hussun,  and  Hosdn, 

Bengal  horae-gram,  50,  190.  8,191. 

Pice,  corrupt,  of  Pysa,  a  coin.     Gloss.  2.  Punk'ha,  a  fan  carried  by  fuqocrs,  295. 

Pinc/ecan,  270,  271.  Purda,  a  curtain,  1 19. 

PlaneU  (the  seven),  18,  .308.  Purree- walet%  a  fairy  woman,  382,  384. 

,  their  dispositions,  20.  Purree  kay  Tubuq,  the  (airy  tray.     Vide 
PUys  (Children's).     Append.  VIII,  p.        Tubuq,  376,  381,  384. 

liii.  Purree   Nahown,    tlie    fairy   bath,  3r)4, 
Pogool,  alias  Koonrful,   large  .  Hindoo       388. 

aar-ringa.     Vide  Append,  p.xxi,  208.  Purrud,  borrowed  clotlics,  5. 
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"Pmbroet,  or  wool.     SylenB  niAde  of  it, 

worn  by  fuqcers^  293. 
Pudu^  m  doth  worn  u  a  kunnnuibuDd, 

not  10  long,  but  ricfaer.     Dress,   A  p. 

t>end.p.xn,  U7,  282. 
Put  kay  chawul  ch'hurana,  a  ceremony, 

106,  122,  147. 
Pntm,  a  board  on  which  dough  is  knead- 

ed  and  moulded,  119. 
Puliara   (err.  Paytara),  a  large  rattaa  or 

bamboo  close  basket,  119,224. 
Pu//ee,  a  ceremony,  23,  97,  99. 
,  tlic  side  locks  oter  the  temples, 

116,  123. 
PWbao,  a  tribe,  1,  6,  12, 16,  260. 
Putwa,   a  braider,  a  maker    of  fringe 

and  tape,  189. 
Fyal,  or  Chironjee,  q.  ▼.,  270. 
Pyruhun.     Dress,  Append,  p.  xi,  299, 

412. 

QadhcC)  a  subjunction  to  names  of  fa^ 

qeerSy  301. 
Qadiree%   ao  order   of  devotees,   288, 

289. 
Qadirwullee  Sahibls  oors,  a  ceremony, 

243,  255,  425. 
Qaf,  a  fabulons  momitain.     Gloss.  327, 
^    388. 

Qafeela,  a  body  of  travellers,  159. 
Qamut,  part  of  the  Tukbeetf  or  creed, 

171. 
Qssee,  a  judge,  civil,  crimiaal,  and  ec- 

clesiastic,  128.  257,  262. 
■  I  ...li  Lya  and  Qaxee  Bay.Dfeen,  Mo- 
'  burrum  (\iqeers,  210. 
.  C^Mam,  the  standing  position  in  prayer. 

Gloss.  79, 
QjUa,  the  temple  of  Mecca,  78,  282. 
Qoofool,  lit.  a  lock,   t.  e,  for  resolving 

•laysteries^  310,312. 
QpoMioo.  Allah.     Vide  Soora,  191. 
Qools  (Tbe  four),  130. 
Qaorbanee,  the  sacrifice,  $7,  96,  266. 
Qoottoob  Sahib,  or  Qoottoobuood-Deen, 

oblatioiis  offered  to  him,  280. 
Qonm,  11, 117. 
-^— -  kec  Huddeea,  a  ceremony,  4H, 

284,  425. 

Khutum.e.    Vide  Khutum,  177, 


238,421. 
Qowl-beera,  the  betel  contract,  a  cere> 

mony,  91,  94. 
Qudum-bosee,  or  Zumecn^iosee.     Vide 

Sulam,  Gloss.  283. 
Qudom-e  Ibrahccm,     the     footstep    of 

Abralmm,  63. 
— — — —  lltissool,  the  footstep   of  the 

messenger,  Mohiimniud,  177,  2'M. 

Moobarik,    the   blessed   foot. 


Quleea.  Cook.  Append,  p.  izzt,  233, 
277,  284. 

Qulum,  the  pen  (of  record),  149. 

Qulundor,  a  cImb  of  fuqeen  (or  devo- 
tees), 298. 

Qumees.  Dress,  Append,  p.  z,  S99, 
412. 

Rafoee,  heretics;   the  fiheiahs  iocall«l 

by  the  Soonnees,  10. 
Ramjunnee^  a  variety  of  daocfai|;  gtrfs, 

17. 
Randa,  or  Abeer,  q.  v.,  Glossary. 
Raooiec,  a  kmd  of  tent,  223. 
Raykabeeen,  saucers,  120. 
Rayooreean.     Cook.  Append,  zlii,  222. 
Reeazut,  penanoesy  mortifyiog  the  flesh, 

294,  302. 
Reech  Shah,  a  Mohumim  foqeer,  215. 
Reetha,  sapindus  emarginatos,  VahL  or 

sapindus  detergens,   Baxb.  aoop  nut, 

24,  410. 
Relationship.     Vide  Append.  I. 
Relatives,  unlawful  to  marry,  144,  145. 
Rengna,   crawling  as  a  child,  on  all- 

fours,  34. 
Rice,  unboiled  or  raw,  Chawul,  Am 
^— -  boiled,  Khooaiikaor  Bhat,  4. 

in  the  husk,  Dlian  or  Bsddy,  416. 

— »  parboiled  in  tlie  buak,  Oofaain  cba- 

wol,  4. 
Riddles,  &c.,  113. 

Rijal-ool-gyb,  or  Murdan-ool-gyb»  39ft^ 
Robaee,  a  variety  of  magic  square^  322, 

347,  349. 
Rooa,  a  coin.     Gloss.  3. 
Rooh,  or  spirit,  234. 

-  e-Siflee    (lover),    alias    Rpoh-e- 

Jaree,  travelling  spirit,  234. 

e.Moqeen,  the  resident  spirit»234. 

e-Oolwee,  the  lofty  spirit,  234. 

Rookn-e-Yemenee,  63. 

Rookoo,  the  stooping  posture  in  pnqrer. 

Gloss.  70,  79. 
kee  tusbeeh.     Vide  Glosa.  79, 

82. 
Rofe,  sweetened  wheaten  cakes  besmear. 

ed  with  sundul,  220,  224,  830. 
Roiee,  bread,  properly  unleavened  bread. 

Vide  Nan.  Cook.  Append,  p.xurfi. 
-»—  nieethec.     Cook.    Append,  p. 

zaxiv,  100. 

■  row..gundar,  wheaten  oakea  with 

a  superabundance  of  ghee  in  theqi, 

46. 
Rowsut-ool  Athar,  tlie  title  of  a  work, 

163. 

•-oosli  Shohuda,    Book   (praises) 


step,  234. 


of  Uio  Martyrs,  162. 
Roza,  a  fast  (Rumxan  ka).     Gloss.  255, 
426. 
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Rosa  ruk'hMy  haAof,  a  point  of  Uie  SaUnr  MttMuood  Gtam,  or  Rujub  Btkf, 

Mobummudan  religion,  54,  56.  q.  v.,  99,  249. 

— -  ka  fittra,  fast  ofwrings,  57.  Sal-gtruli,  or  ymra,  tbe  biith-day-omU 

Rnbge  ooUrwql,  tlw  tfaifd  momii,  23S.  renarj,  38,  425. 

oos-ianea,  tba  fourth  month,  189,  Salik  (lit.  a  traYeller  or  pilgrim),  a  daaa 

237.  ofdevotoes,29e. 

Rufaee,  an  order  of  deroteea,  241,  291.  Salna  (pi.  Salnay),  or  Salun,  curries,  108. 

Ruhmuty  the  night  of  mercy,  252.  Vide  Cookery,  Append,  p.  izxt  and 

Ralium,  or  Ruhum  kay  Piadeeao,  a  oe-  xxxvii. 


remony,  270.  Salun  kay  kutoray«  corry  cupi,  190. 

Rii^b,  the  teventh  month,  229, 249, 268.  Salutation  (veftMU)  and  ito  reply,  286. 

— ^—  aalar  kay  kundoree,  a  ceremony,  —  among  fu4|eera,  286. 

249.  to  fuqeiNV,  287. 

Rukat.     Vide  Glow.  61,  79.  Sang,  a  spear  or  javelin  formed  wholly 

■  Dogana,  two  rukat  prayets,  63.         of  iron,  carried  by  fuqeen,  214,  295. 

■  ■"  Furs,  78.  burdar,  spearsmen,  214. 

— —  Soonnut,  78.  Sanuk  fateeha.     Vide  Fateeba. 

■  Wajib,  or  Wigib-ool-wittur,  q.  ▼.  Saoo-huldee,   a  oaremony,    97.      Vide 

Glosi.  78.  Huldee. 

Rnkhtunee,  a  docMeur,  a  vail  or  vale,  a  Sara  (Sarah),  132. 

perquisite,  23.  Saree,  28, 37.     Drcts,  Append,  p.  xr. 

Rummee  ool  jumar,   the  throwing    of  Sarunc,  or  Saningee.     Mus,  iMt^  Ap. 

gnrel,  a  oevemooy,  66.  pend.  p.  zlri.     Vide  PI.  V,  293. 
Rwnnay-waiay,  Mohurrum  fuqeers,  213.  Satan,  his  names,  deputies,   wilc^    and 
Rttmsan,  the  ninth  month,  229, 255.  nine  sons,  325. 
kee  eed,    or  eed   ool  fitr,  the  Sayhra,  41,  117,   124,   130,  136,  840. 

feaal  of  Lent,  49, 57,  96,  261.  Vide  Flowers,  Gloss. 

ka  Rosa,  or  the  Mohttmnmdan  Sayjbund,  silk  cords,  wiili  gold  or  sOvcr 


Lent,  255,  426.  tassels,  for  fastening  the  bedding  or 

Riiag«borree  kay  kliana,  the  dinner  for       mattiess  to  tbe  bedstead,  1 19. 

tbe  bridegroom  sent  from  tbe  bride's,  .  Sayls,  muslin,  28. 

1 1 6,  1 21 .  Sayndliee,  the  juice  or  toddy  of  tba  dil*. 

Rtrag  k^alna,  tba  bespattering  with  oe-       tree,  296. 

lours,  a  ceremony,  141.  Sayweeara,  vermicelli,  which  the  attivcs 


Run  ka  2>ola  (lit  the  war.bier),  a  oere*  usually  prepare  between  tbe  hands  ia- 

mony,  226.  stead  of  using  a  presa,  1 19,  261,  964. 

■—     ■     Shurbot,  lit.  tba  war*lemooade,  — ^i.-  ka  ttikhta,  a  board  Ibr  making 

179.  sayweeen  on,  119. 

Taboot,  or  Ron  ka  Dole,  q.  v.,  Seeanas  (lit.  cunning,  artful),  coi^aron^ 


226.  334,  333, 373,  382. 

RusBool-nooma  (lit.  displaying  the  mes-  Scekaykaee,  mimosa  abitergena,    Boib. 
senger),  a  class  of  fuqeersso  called,  289.        24,  4 1 0. 

shabee,  a  class  of  fuqeers  (or  Seekh  rofce.     Vide  Note  P.,  267. 


devotees),  298.  Seekundur  (Alexander  the  Gteot), 

Rutjugga,noctumal  vigils,  2,  271.  made  to  htm,  279,  281. 

Rusaee,  a  quilt,  119.  Seen,  or  Thalea,  a  bram  dish,  141. 

Ryan,  one  of  the  portals  of  heaven,  56.  Seena-bund  (lit.  breastbaadX   vmd   in 

Ryban.     Vide  Tosbeeb,  Gloss.  shrouding  the  dead,  412. 

Seeiia-zunnec,  lit.  breast- bcatets,  174. 

Sacboq,  or  Burvee,  109.  Seepafaee  (Sepoy),  a  native  soldier,  90, 

Sacfaoq    kay    mutkeean,    eaithea    pots  132,233. 

painted,  in  which  the  Burvee  apparatus  Seetar.      Mns.  Instr.   Append,  p.  zIt, 

are  conveyed,  110.  Vide  PI.  V,  207,  293. 

Sahib,  an  address  expressive  of  aflbction  Seetaray,  stars,  planets  (the  seven),  18, 

or  respect  subjoined  to  names,  16.  307. 

Sabiban,  the  Ullums  (q.  v.)  so  called,  Sbaban,  the  eighth  month,  also  a  limit  so 

1 76.  called,  49,  96,  221^,  251,  426,  430. 

Sabib-e-Nissab,  one  who  haa  eighty  ru>  Shadce  (lit,  rejoicings),  marriage,  1 289 

pees  in  his  postessioa  for  a  year,  58,  147,  425. 

267, 300.  Shafaee,  one  of  the  four  principal 

Saints,  Mooaulman,  433.  hummudan  sects,  243, 244* 
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^bah  (Ot.  *  kiBg)»  a  title  given  to  f  iiqeers, 

286,  301. 
.«•— »  Ahmud  AiNU>ol  knq,  276. 
-^—  Buddee-ood-Deen,  or  Zindu  Shmb 

Milder,  241. 

■  ■  Dawul  key  roteean,  «  ceremony, 

277. 

—  Shurf  Bbo  AUee  quluadur,  e  ce- 
remony, 276. 

■.ood  DeeOy  yeheea  Moonayree, 
276. 

—  Abd-oollah  Sbootar-e-nak,  289. 
— —  Mudar.     Vide  Zindu  Sbah  Mudar, 

196,241. 
*  >    ■'■    cburagan,   a  ceremony, 


241. 


>*§  fuqeen,  242. 


'■■^  Sliumt  ood  Deen  Dariai,  oblations 
offered  to  him,  280. 

■'"  niaam  ood  Deen  owleea,  oblations 
offered  to  him,  280. 

■>ii  I  JkiUij  a  taint,  at  whoae  shrine  ob- 
lations are  offered,  280. 

"**'■■     Araanee,  ditto,  2^. 

—  Lohaunee,  ditto,  280. 

'*—  Selim  Chishtee,  ditto,  280. 

nusheen,  or  Dad  Muhal,  172,  185, 

(lit.  royal  seat).     Vide  PI.  I,  fig.  2. 

Shameeana,  a  canopy,  10:^,  219. 

Sharing,  propitious  days  for,  405. 

Sbeeahy  partisans  or  followers  of  Allee, 

'  and  opposed  to  the  Soonnees,  (q.  v. 
Gloss)  1,  9,  70,  174,  238,  201,  256, 
267,  262,  269,  276,  289,  419. 

Sheen,  a  cover  for  pou,  120. 

SbeeriMrrinj,  or  R'heer,  236.  Vide 
Cook.  Append,  p.  x\, 

Sbeemee,  sweets,  329.  Vide  Cook.  Ap. 
ptnd.  p.  zzxix. 

Sheet,  key  basun,  a  ceremony,  108. 

Sbeikh,  1,  8,  9,  13. 

■  Ikrooqee,  Sheikhs  descended  from 

Oomr,  9. 

Siddeeqee, 


Sheikhs  descended 
from  A  boo  Bukr  Siddeoq,  9. 

Qpraysbee,  Mohummud  and  all 


bis  companions  and  descendants,  9. 
-*-"—  Mohnmmud  All  Hasin  Gillanee, 
a  saint,  280. 

■'  Suddoo,  a  Moosulroan  who  be- 
came a  demon.  Vide  Diagram,  No. 
iO,  p.  338. 

Suddoo  kee  kuraee,  a  ceremony. 


Shikra,  a  hawk,  406. 

Sboia  ( valgo  Sola),  or  Bbend,  125.  Gloss. 

Sbookr,  thanks,  326. 

•«— —  e-yeldoaa,a  planet  so  called,  325. 

Shookrana  (prop.  8hukur«aoa}^  a  cere- 
mony, 88,  89,  91,  93. 

Shookree,  or  Sheernce,  q.  ▼• 

Sbookreea,  thanksgiving,  126,  262,  283. 

Shoomur-ail-JowshuB,  a  proper  name, 
167. 

Sbootaree,  a  sufcjunction  to  naaiea  of  fu- 
qeers,  301. 

Shootareea,  an  order  of  devotees,  289. 

Sliowl)ala,  a  Mohumim  fuqe^-,  208. 

Sfaub-liaydaree,  watching  all  night,  and 
repeating  Murseea,  &€.,  178. 

Sbub.e.Burat,  a  feast,  49,  251,  268, 
425. 

Shub-gusht,  lit.  the  nocturnal  penmbu- 
lation  (matrimonial),  44,  106,  124, 
147. 

(Moburrum),  182,  220. 

Shudday,  or  Ullums,  q.  v.,  1 76. 

Shu^ul,  occupation,  employment,  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  science  of  eaorciam, 
302. 

Shuliab,  aafflower,  102.    Vide  Kooaaoom. 

Shuliadut  ka  ros,  lit.  the  day  of  martyr- 
dom, a  ceremony,  221,  226. 

Shuheed,  martyrs,  twenty  grad<S9  71. 

Shuhurbano,  the  wife  of  Hoaeir,  168. 

Shuhur-gusht,  city  perambulation,  124. 

Shujra  (vulgo  Sfaijra,  q.  v.),  283,  300. 

Shukur.bhat,  lit.  sugar  and  rice,  88. 

■  khoree    (lit.  eating   sugar),    or 

Shookrana,  a  ceremony,  93. 

Sfauma,  a  brass  lamp,  also  one  carried 
by  devotees,  120,  294. 

Sbumbaylee,  the  vitex  trifolia,  Lin., 
three-leaved,  or  vitex  negundo^  Lin., 
five-leaved  chaste  tree,  25. 

Shumla,  the  worked  or  embroidered  end 
of  a  turban  or  kummurbund  left  flying 
loose,  180,404. 

Shurab,  wine,  296,  333,  407, 

Shnral>ee,  a  Mohurrum  fuqeer,  210. 

Shurbut,  (eau  sucr^),  sugar  and  water. 
Gloss,  and  Cook.  Append,  p,  zli. 

— .^  khoree  (lit.  drinking  lemonade), 
or  Shookrana,  a  ceremony,  93,  94. 
Ilim  ka  (war.lennonade),  179L 


279. 


Furreed,  oblations  offered  at  his 
Durgali,  281. 

Buha  ood  Deen  2^karia,  obla- 


tions offered  at  his  shrine,  280. 
Shijra  (prop.  Shujra,  q.v.)  a  list  of  saints 
or    holy  predecessors  given   by  moor, 
shuds  to  their  disdples,  283,  300. 


Shurra,  a  proper  name,  159. 

■  the  precepts  of  Mohummud,  27, 

235,  286. 
Shurra-e-kurkbee,  the  title  of  a  work,76. 
Sliurraee,  202.     Dress,  Append,  p.  xv. 
Shurreef,  (lit.  noble,  eminent),  an  affix 

to  names,  15. 
Shutrunjee,  or  Jamkhana,  a  large  carpet, 

119,  174. 
Shuwal  the  tenth  month,  57,  229,  260. 
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Sbytan,  or  SaUn,  325. 

•-^— —  his  four  Kbuleefay,  or  dtputiea, 

325. 
SIbbel  (lit.  gmtis),  water  ofi«fed  at  any 

tine  gratia  to  any  person,  dispensed 

'*  in  the  name  of  God,**  223,  407. 
.Siddee  (prop.  Syedce),   an  African  or 

JEthiopian,  197. 
SffV.«.E^am,  articles  of  belief,  130. 
SigM  of  the  Zodiac,  303,  372. 
Sijtlah,  prostration  in  prayer.     Gloss.  69, 

260,  388. 

e-tyhet,  70.     Vide  Gloss. 

Sil,  *  stone  on  which   spices,  &c.  are 

ground,  resembling  sn  oilman's  grind- 

ing.stone  and  muTler,  but  their  sur- 

faoca  are  rough,  334. 
Sihilla,  the  descent  of  a  family,  pedigree, 

244,  282,  294,  300. 
Singar.dan,  a  toilet  bag,  ibr  containing 

a  looking-glass,  comb^  tongue-scraper, 

Bsacsae,  soorma,  Ac,  109,118. 
Skies  (Tlie  seren),  149. 
flDceaing,  420. 
Sohag,  such  ornaments  as  are  worn  by 

married  women  while  their  husbands 

are  alive,  116.  Vide  Sohagin. 
Sobageea,  a  class  of  fuqeers,  293. 
Sohagin,  a   married  wonuin,  107,  122. 

Gloss. 
Sohaffpoora.     Vide  Gloss.  109,  118. 
Sohaleean,  thin  whcaten  cakes,  107. 
Soburwurdee  (fuqeers),  an  order  of  de- 

votees»  288. 
Scjna,  or  Dawut,  the  science  of  exorcism, 

313. 
Sotasee,  a  variety  of  magic  square,  322, 

347,  348. 
Solaymanee,  the  onyx  stone.     Vide  Tus- 

brab,  Gloss. 
Sonta,  or  Asa,  a  club  carried  by  devo- 

tets,  293,  295. 
Soalana,  23.     Gloss. 
Soobaludar,  a  native  oflScer  (lit.  a  holder 

of  provinces),  263. 
Soofees,  mystics  of  the  East,  296. 
Sooji-e.     Vide  Aia,  Gloss. 
Sook^ha,  dry  tobacco   eaten  with   betel 

leaf  284. 
Sook'hmookli,  dried  coffee,  96,  223, 228. 
fiooltan  Surwur,  oblations  offered  to  this 

saint,  280,  433. 
Soombool   (arsenic),   food  of  devotees, 

193. 
Soomurun,  or  Gujra,  bracelets  made  of 

coloured  thread,  worn  at  the  Mohur- 

rum;   and  of  flowers  worn  on  other 

occasions,  189,  299. 
Soonnee,  orthodox  MobummucIans»  1,  9, 

174,  238,  257,  259,  262,  419.     Vide 

GlOIB. 


Soonnot,  the  traditions  ef  Mohnttalttd, 
49,  405.     Gloss. 

Jummauty  the  Soooneea  ao  ealM, 


9,71. 


Gloss. 


Mowukkeeda.      Vide     Bukaf, 


Gyr  mowukkeeda,  78.     Ditto. 
'  Rukat,  q.  v.  in  Gloss.  80. 
Soontan,  circumcision,  43. 
Soop,  a  winnowing  basket  28. 
Soofisree   (prop.    Soopeearee),   beCd  or 
arecanut.    Vide  Pau-sooporee,  Gloss. 
274. 
Sooplee,  a  kind  of  basket  for  winnowing 

com  witli.     Vide  Soop,  212. 
Soora-e- Alhumd,  or  Soora-e-  Fateelia,  the 
1st  chapter  of  tbeQoran,  41,  47»  41.^. 
I  Alum,  or  Ullum>turkyf  or  Feel, 
the  105th  ditto,  256,345. 

Buqr,  or  A.  L.  M.,  the  2d  ditto, 


47. 


Char   Qool,  the   109tfa,  ll2ih, 
113th,  and  11 4th  ditto,  130. 

Cbayhul  Qaf,    the  40th  ditto. 


.346. 


Easccn,  the  36th  ditto,  47,  383, 
393,  408. 

EezaJA,  or   Nussur,   the    110th 


dilto,  91. 

Fatceba,   or   Albumd,    tbt   1st 


dilto,  41. 

Feel,   or    Ullum..e.turkyf,    the 


105th  ditio.  256,  345. 

Innafut-huna,  or  Inna,  the  48th 


ditto,  383. 

Iqra,  or  Ulluq,  the  l»6th  dltlo,  41. 

Qool  boo  Allah,  the  1 12th  ditto, 

191,413,415. 

Mosummil,  the  73d  ditto,  383. 

'  Huhman,  the  55th  ditto,  47. 

Tubut,  the  111 tb  ditto,  346. 

Ullum  turkyf,  or  Feel,  the  105th 


ditto.  256,  345. 

Ulluq,  or  Iqra,  the  96th  ditto^41. 


Soorma,  an  application  for  the  eye  to 
brighten  vision.  Vide  Gloss.  118, 148, 
192,261,412. 

—  dan,  a  box  for  holding  Soorma, 
118. 

Soorwal  (prop.  Shilwar),  Dress,  Append. 
p.  XV..  105. 

Soosec  Eezar,  trowsers  nutde  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  cloth,  387. 

Sootreean,  or  Chukoleean,  q.  v.  ■  01,  254. 

Sorohee,  gugglet,  or  goglet  (prop,  gob- 
let), 120. 

Simaree  Ullums.     Vide  Ullum,  176. 

Siil)£a,  ociroum  basilicum,  Lin.  the  basi- 
lic basil,  217,  382.  417. 

Suh/cc,  an  intoxicating  liquor.  Gloss. 
45. 


exjuv 
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flgMJiiiif   mother  of  pmarh    Vkk  Tut* 

beeb,  Glow. 
Sudqoy  propitiatory  ofioriagf .  Gloit.  60, 

261, 37a. 
Sudqee,  or  Sadqee  iana,  to  becoaoe  a  la. 

cnfice  for  the  welfare,  &c.  of  another, 

Su£b,  a  mountain  near  Mecca,  63. 
Suffirid  Ooomchee  kee  jur.  Vide  Goom- 

cbee,  377. 
Suffur,  the  2d  month,  237,  229. 
Sufoora  (Muses*  wife),  Zipporaii,  132. 
Suhnnk,  or  Sanuk-Fnteeha.     Gloas.  2. 
.—— —  k^ianay  walaj,  partakers  of  the 

lady'sdish,  108. 
Suhur,  or    Suhurgahee,  dawn  of  day- 

breakAwt  during  Lent,  so  called,  57, 

2&&. 
Suhur-gusht,  or  dawn-of«^y-perambu> 

lirtkm»124. 
Sulaee^  a  tent,  probe,  needle,  or  piece  of 

wirt^  tued  for  applying  Soorma  to  the 

eyes,  118. 
Sulam    (X1ie)b    vis*   Ussulam-oon-ally- 

boom  Ruhmut-oolabe,  i.  e.  The  peace 

and  mercy  of  God  be  with  you  all ! 

80,258. 
-'-—  or  lalntiog.    Vide  Gloat. 
— -«  l.Suhim,95,  283. 

2.  Bundagee^  116. 

1.  Koemish,  69. 

-4.  Tusleem,   or    Tuskemat,   69, 

116. 
— — —  5.  Qudumbosee,  or  Zumeenbosee, 

69,116. 
>-'•—  6.  Sash/ong.  (prop.  Ushtang.) 
— -—  7.  Gullaymilna,  or  embracing. 
■    Female,  116. 
i.-.    among  Fuqeera,  287. 
Sulams,  the  seven,  230. 
Sttl#mee,  a  present  given  on  particular 

ocoaaiooa  to  persons  making  a  sulam, 

95,  138. 
Sumdaeaa,  or   near   relatives,  ms.  the 

fathers   and    mothers  in    law,    102, 

133. 
Surounnee  ^alias  Shah  Sburf  boo  AUee 

qulundur),  276. 
Suna.  Gloss.  79. 
Sundlasa,  a  flat  circular  stone  on  which 

ymdal-wood  is  ground  down,  119. 
Sundooq  (lit.  a  chest  or  trunk),  a  coffin, 

119,412. 
Sundooqchfly  a  box,  119. 
Sundul,  a  ceremony,  235, 238, 243, 244, 

268. 
'  an  embrocation  of  sandal -wood. 

Vide  Gloss.  264,  337. 
■■  bath',  a  ceremony,  133. 

ka  k  M>r,  or  sandal-wood  core, 


Sunk*h,  a  oooch  shell.  Mus.  Inttr.  Ap- 
pend, p.  zlix.  Vide  PI.  VI,  213. 

Sunneeasee,  Hindoo  devotees,  344,  376. 

Sunud,  a  grant  (of  land,  4pc.}  300, 313. 

Surburah,  stewards  at  an  entertainmont, 
112. 

Sur-e-bay.tun,  tuu-e.bay«sur.  Mohnr- 
rum  fuqeers,  208. 

Sur-o-tun,  a  festival,  227. 

Sur-guroh,  a  leader  of  ft  troop  of  fo. 
qeefs,  190,  244. 

Surpaynch.     Gloss. 

Surposh,  dish  covers,  1 1 9. 

Surreeool  Eejabut,  a  speedy  answer,  310, 
312. 

Surson,  a  variety  of  mustard  seed,  184. 

Surode.     Mus.  Instr.  Appends  p.  li.  99. 

Surwa  Unjun.     Vide  Unjun,  377,  378. 

Suthoora  (prop.  Sut^hwara),  q.  v.  4. 

Suttra  (lit.  mark  of  defence),  81. 

Sutwara.    Vide  Gloss.  4. 

Sutwasa  (lit  the  7thmonth),aeeraiiWDy, 
1. 

Syed,  one  of  the  four  Mohummndan 
tribes,  1,  8,  9,  275. 

■     —  Abd-ooUqadir,  a  saint,  281. 

— —  Abd-ool  Qadir  Jillauee  or  Peer-e- 
Dustugcer,  237,  288. 

Ahmud  Kubeer,  the  founder  of  tbo 

Rufaee  cla»s  of  fuqeers,  24 1 ,  291. 

— —  AUeewee,  the  descendants  of  AUee, 
by  his  otlier  wives,  not  by  Fatiroa,  8. 

— —  Hussonea  and  Hoseinee,  the  de- 
scendants of  AUee,  by  FatioMy  8. 

Jullal-ood  Deen,  Bokharee,  293. 

—  JuUal  ood  Deen's  Koondon,  249, 
250. 

—  Shah  Zouhour,  a  saint  venerated, 
280. 

Zein.ool-Abaydeen,  a  saint  vene- 
rated, 280. 

.—  ool-taam,  the  prince  of  food,  236. 

Sylahchee,  or  Chillumchee,  a  wash-hand 
basin,  120. 

Sylec,  or  Aniee,  q.  v.  188,  189,  298. 

wala  (vulgo  Suhaylee  wala),  189. 

Taboot  (or  Taaeea),  bier  or  coffin.  Vide 
Pi.  I,  ag.  1.  70,  172, 183,  234,  257. 
273. 
— — «  Bunggreta»-ka,  ditto  formsd  of 
glass  bangles,  183. 
■  Mom-ka,  ditto  of  wai,  184. 

Run.ka.     Vide  Run,  226. 

or  Maynhdee,  102,  235,  240. 


119. 


Tafta,  a  kind  of  silk  cloth.     Taffeta,  94, 

176. 
Tuhbuud,  or  Loonggce.  Dress^  Append. 

p.  xii.  294,  298. 
Tail  churliana,  a  ceremony,   106,  122, 

147, 
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Tul  glnumij,  oil  pota,  •  eertmony,  106>  TU    ksy    tayl,    gingilie    or    oomitrf 

107.  122,  147.  sweet  oil,  271. 

Tij,  dreti.  Append,  p.  ix,  285, 299.  Tilluck  or  Peshwas,  q.  v. 

Talib,  an  inquirar  or  wisbar,  301,316,  Tippoo  Pad-Shab,  oblations  offered  M 

32U344.  hissbriue,  281. 

Tambukbs,  a  large  spoon  to  serve  out  Tola,  (a  Sicca  rupee  weight),  eqaal  to 

ike  with,  120.  three  drams.     Append,  p.  ▼.,  37,  69* 

Tarce,  the  juice  (or  toddy)  of  the  Pal-  Tombs,  419. 

myra  tree,  296.  Tooranee  '(or  Turkish).     Tlie  Soonneea 

TMa-Morfa.  Mus.  Instr.   Append,  p.  1.  so  called,  9. 

Tasay,  small    drums   played  upon  by  Toorra,    a    bouquet.      Vide    Flowen, 

children,  253.  Gloss,  213. 

Taab,  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  sil-  Toorfooree,   Mus.    Inslr.  Append,    p. 

ver  tbivad,  40, 1 76.  xWiii,  93. 

TWioo  (corrup.  of  Tuttoo),  an  inferior  Toowur  kee  Dal,    Citysua  cajan,  Un. 

apeciea  of  Indian  horsey  203.  or  pigeon  pea,  112, 

Tawcea,  a  flat  square  monument,  416,  2V>pee,  Dress.  Append,  p.  ix.,  28,  998. 

419.  To-rra,    Om.   Append,  p.   xxv,  xzrii, 

an  amulet.     Vide  Om.  Append.  111,275. 

p.  xxiii,  335,  343,  347,  356,  379.  Tora,    a  number  of    trays,  containing 

'  for  the  cure  of  incontinency  of  various  dishes  of  food,  presented  to 

urine,  366.  others  by  great  men,  or  tlie  dishes  set 

the  warding  oflTof  demons,  fairies,  before  guests  at  meals.  111. 


enchanters,  &c.  366.  — —  poeh,  a  covering  for  dishes,  119. 

—^  Naftulna,  q.  v.  366.  Tosha,  a  vow  or  obhuion,  276. 


the  itch,  367.  Toshuk,  a  mattress,  119. 

—  the  piles,  368.  Towq,    a  collar,  a  ring  worn    round 

the  small -pox,  368.  the  neck.     Om.    Append,  p.  zziii, 

all  purpoaes,  369.  237,  239,  275. 

a  haunted  house,  369  Tuhbul,  or  drum  (of  pettoe  or  war),  1 65. 

———— casting  out  devils,  &c.  370.  Tubqatee,    a  subjunction  to  names  of 

■  scrofula,  35 7.  fuqeers,  30 1 . 

Tayra  Taysee,  a  ceremony,  189,  229.  Tubqateea  or   Mudareca,    an  order  of 

Tayxee,  date  of  the  moon,  only  in  the  devotees,  242,  288,  289. 

month  Suffiir,  so  called,  229.  Tubuq,  a  tray,  28,  120,  384. 

Taseea  (or  Taboot),  q.  v.  the  repreaenta.  ■  May  way  ka,  or  frnit-tray,  384, 

tion  of  the  tomb  of  Hussun  and  Ho-  387. 

aein,  175, 184.  P*hool  kay,  or  flower-tray,  384. 

khana  the  bouse  of  mourning,  -^—  Purree  kay,  or  fairy-tray,  37(^, 


or  AshoorJihana,  q.  v.  172.  381,384. 

Teija  or  Zeearut,  visiting  the  grave,  421.  Tubur-e.  Allum,  a  saint  in  whose  name 

■■                     of  the  Ulluros,  226.  they  perform  oors,  q.  v.,  246,  281. 

2\Mka,  a  spot  made  on  the  forehead  with  Tubut,     Vide  Soora-e-tubut.  346. 

lamp  black,  212.  — »— -  makoos,  the  chap.  Tobut  tmA 

Teen,  (lit.  earth,  dust,  or  clay),  Adam  backwards,  346. 

created  fVom  it,  324.  Tufseer,  a  oonunentary  on  the  Q)iinii» 

Teen  eearee,  the  Sheeahs  so  called,  9.  329. 

Tbala,  a  large  flat  metallic  dish,  120.        . e  Hoseinee,  163. 

Thalee,  a  small  ditto^  a  salver,  a  plat-  Tug<ee   from  tugu/.      Vide  Tukhtef, 

ter,  120.  234. 

Thedtree,  a  piece  of  a  broken  earthen  Tukbeer,     the    Mohommnden    ctmI. 

pot.    Vide  Append,  p.  li.  Iv.,  374.  Glo&s.  81,  266,  414. 

Tboollee,  Cook.     Append,   p.   xzx,  3,  ^—  e-tushreek,  q.  v.,  69,  267. 

143.  Tukeea  rlit.  a  pillow),  a  foqeer*!  Hmd 

Tbunda-kuraa  (lit.  to  cool),  but  here  or  residence,  119,  2i98. 

meaning    laying    the    ullums,    &c.  Tukhtee,  any  thing  covered  with  gold- 

eway,  221 .  leaf,  or  tin,  dec.  -foily  227. 

■  mutsala.    Vide  MusMla,  Oloss.  Tukht  •  e  -  ruwan,     (proper,  travelllnff 

Tliup-^ee,  a  musical  instrument,  93.  thrones),  in  which  dancing  girta  eni 

TU,  Sfssmnm  orientalc^   lin.  Giflg^ie  muaidans  are  carried,  on  men's  ihoul- 

oil  seed,  229, 387.  ders.    Vide  PI.  Ill,  fig.  1,  ia& 
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I\i1cs«er,  £1x0^.,  the  science  of  numbcn,  Uggur,  wood-iiloes.  Gloss.,  239,  330. 

347,  354.  kee  buttce.  Gloss.,  190. 

Tuhq,  a  divorce,  144.  Ujjum,  every  country  In  the  world  ex- 

>          e-Byn,  the  husband's  onre  saying  cept  Arabia,  165,  305. 

to  bis  Yflfe,  **  I  have  divorced  you.**  Ullum,  standards  or  representations  qf 

145.  the  crests  of  Hosein's  banners.  Vide, 

^—  e-Rujaee,    ditto    repeated     twice,  PI   II.  fig.  3,  5,  6,  and  7;  70,  172. 

145,  146.  Suwarec,  mounted  uliums,  176. 
■          e-Mootuluqqa,  ditto    thrice,    145,  Ulweeda^,  or  Alweeda,  q.  v.,  225,  257. 

146,  152.  Unggoosbtan  or  Huddecaroo,  q.  v.,  Dm. 
Tulqeen,  the  becoming  a  moreed  or  dis.  Append,  p.  xxvi,  91,  1 18. 

ciple,  281.  Unggothee  or  Ch'Uap,  ditto,  p.  itxv,  118. 

Till  war,  a  sword,  carried   by   fuqeers,  Ungurkha,  Dress.    Append,  p.  xi.,  189. 

295.  Unjun,  the  magic  mirror,  376^  3B2. 

Tteunbaloo    or   Iota,    a    smalt   metallic  Alope,  377*  379. 

pot,  101,  120,  240.  BOioot,  377. 

Tumboora.     Mus.  Instr.  Append,  p.  li.  '              D*hunna  or  Dhun,  377,  378. 

293.  Surwa,  377,  378. 

Tumkeean.     Mus,  Instr.   Append,  p.  1.  Urth,  377. 

253.  Uqefqa,  a  ceremony,  27,  30,  425. 

Tuoog,  having  recourse  to  God  against  Uqqeeq,   or  cornelian.     Vide  Tusbeeh. 

evil.     Gloss.,  79.  Gloss. 

Tuqdeer,    Fate ;    created  on   the    lOlh  —  ool-buhur    or     Mocha      stone. 

day  of  Mohurrum,  149.  Vide  Tusbeeh.     Gloss. 

Turaweeh,  prayers  offered  daily  at  8  A.M.  Uqqul-buhur.     Canna  indica.  Lin.,   or 

56, 255,  256, 262.  shot  plant.     Vide    Tusbeeh.     Gloss. 

Tureequt,    the  path  (i.  e.  to  Heaven ),  U^gujja,    a  perfumed  powder.     Gloss. 

281.  235.421. 

T^rkareeon,   vegetable  curries.     Cook.  TJrsh,  or  the  9th  Heaven,  1<^9. 

Append,  p.  xxxvii,  218.  Urth  Unjun.     Vide  Unjun,  377,  378. 

Turweeahy  the  8th  day  of  Zeehuj,   so  Ushur,  tithes,  a  term  in  exorcism,  310, 

called,  65,  267.  312. 

Ttnbeeh,  duplet  or  rosary.  Gloss.  285,  Usma  e-hoosna,  the  glorious  attributes, 

299.  .304,314. 


act  of  praising  God.  Gloss.  — —  e-Oozzam,  the  mighty,  304,  310. 

■  '  Rookoo  kee.     Vide  Rookoo, e-Azum  or  Ism.e-Azum,  q.  v.  the 

79,  82.  greatest  attribute  of  the  deity,  259. 

Tusheeah,  the  Sheeahs  so  called,  9.  Ussulam^oon-AIlykoom,     '*  Peace     be 

Tusbfee-ooUwittur,  Gloss.  78.  unto  you,**  111,  286. 

Tushreck,  days  of  communion,  69.  Ussur,  afternoon.     Vide  Numaz,  267. 

Tushtureean,  small  plates,  120.  Ustugfar,  deprecation,  130,  282,  285. 

Tualeem.  VideSulam.   Gloss.,  69.  Uttur,  otto  of  roses.     Gloss.,   118,264. 

Tusma,   Dress.  Append,   p.  xiii,  245,  w  dan,  a  perfume-box  or  receptacle 

285,  299.  for  perfume,  118. 
Tusmeeu,  Gloss.,  79. 

Tussanoon,  the  Soonnees,  so  called,  9.  Virginity,  puberty  in  ftoales,  51. 
Tussawoof,  theology  of  the  Soofees,  or 

mystics  of  the  east,  299.  Wajib.ooI-witur.     Gloss.  78,  81. 

TiiUte,  a  skreen  or  (hane,  172,   185,  Weaning,  34. 

211.  Weights  and  Measures.    Append.    II. 

TuMoo,  or  tattoo,  q.  v.,  203.  p.  v. 

Tuwaf.     Vide  Gloss.,  212.  Wird,  repeating  perpetually;  u  e.  some- 

Tyammooro,  ablution  with  sand.  Gloss.  thing  out  of  the  Qoran,  or  a  suppli- 

68,  72y  75.  cation    or    blessing.      Vide  Aoorad, 

294. 

Ubeer.    Vide  Abeer.  Gloss.  Wives,  the  number  authorized,  144. 

Ubruk  or  Mica,  (not  Talc,  which  mine-  Wufat-nama,      the    history    of    one's 

ral  is  never  used),  185.  death,  234. 

Ubjud.     Vide    Abjud   ka    hissab   and  Wukeel,  an  agent,  129. 

Gloss.,  308.  Wullee,  a  saint  who  can  perform  min- 

Uchwaneo,  (prop.  Ajwaeenee,  q.  v.),  3.  cles,  237,  281,  301,  302,  322. 


INDEX.  cxxrii 

Wuiecqay  •  l)ond  or  written  agrccrocnty  Zool-fuqqar,    An   UUum,    a  repreMi^ 

407.  tation  of  tlic  doublc-bladed  sword  of 

WiiMffeut-nama,awillortesUmcnt,407.        Alice.     Vide    PI.   II,  fig.  xi,    177, 
Wusaet,  a  daily  performance  of  duty,        181. 

294.  •  Zoolhuj.     Vide  Zeehuj,  65. 

WucuOy  ablutions  before  prayer,  72, 407*  Zooljuniia,  the  name  of  Ilosein's  steed, 

410.  meaning  a  winged  wolf,  164. 

Zoonnar,  the  Bratiminical  thread,  208. 

Yeaqoob  (Jacob),  12,  Zuce,  12. 

Yeiaed,  151.  Zufur-tukeea,  or  Byraga,  q.  ▼.  Fl.  IV. 
Yusoof  ( Joseph})  12,  132.  fig.  iii,  21)5. 

Zukat,  legal  alms.     Gloss.  67,  3G0. 

ZaiB  Sbah,  oblations  offered  at  bis  shrine,  dayna,   alms-giving,  a  point  of 

281.  the  Mohummudan  religion,  51,  Ti'<^. 

Zecarut  (Tecja,  or  Plioolchurhana),  vi-  —  of  Isms,  tlie  prescribed  oflenngs^ 

siting  the  grave,  172,  421,  422.  or  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  303, 310, 

of  Ullums,  226.  312. 


Zeehuj,  Zeehiijja,  Ztlbuj,  or  Zoolhuj,  the  Zuleekha,  Potiphar*s  wife,  132. 

12th  month,  65.  Zumeen,  earth  (the  seven  do  ),  149. 

Zeeqaeda,  the  1 1th  month,  265.  Zumeenbosee.     Vide  Sulam.     Glou. 

Zein-ooLAbaydcen,  a  proper  name,  164,  Zumzum,  Uagar*s  well,  at  Mecca,  64, 

170.  407,409. 

Zifiaf,  leading  a  bride  home,  142.  Zung,  a  small  bell,  195. 

Zikkirs,  reminiscences,  rejK'ating  the  at-  Zunjeer,  chains,  or  fetters,  275. 

tributes  of  God,  or  the  creed,  298,  Zur-afshunee,  or  Afghan,  q.  v.  49. 

300,  302.  Zur-baf,  cloth  of  gold,  or  gold  tisNie, 
Zilhuj,  or  Zilhujia.     Vide  Zeehuj,  265.         176,  234. 

Zinda  Stiah  Mudar.     Vide  Stiah  Mudar,  Zurda.     Cook.  Append,  p.  zxix,  96. 

101,  241,  289.  290,  425.  Zureeh,  a  tomb  in  the  shape  of  a  tabooe, 
Zoluir,  noon.     Vide  Numaz,  55,  78.  257. 

Zooba,  or  Zoobuh.     Vide   Gloss.    187,  Zurwuruq,  gold  leaf,  or  tinsel,  126. 

242,  407.  Zynub,  Hosein*s  sister,  168. 

Zoobayr,  a  proper  name,  151.  Zytoon,  olives.     Vide  Tusbeeb.     Glofi* 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page.    Line 

;*,  tlie  last,  for  Vide  Glossary,  read  Vide  Index. 
4,         4,  referring  to  Glossary,  rvcu/ f  Vide  Index. 
4,       20, /or  in  a  comer,  read  in  the  kowiwul.** 
^>         '•^v  f**^  large,  read  small. 
•'>,        10,  yi/r  small,  rtYrd  large. 

'  17,  the  last,  for  20  and  22,  read  18  and  20. 

19,  3,/>r  Geneathliacal,  read  Genetbliacal. 

20,  34,  for  formed,  read  famed. 
24,       33,/tfr  Gootlee,  read  GbooiUees. 

32,        5, /or  Chap.  XXXII.  read  Chap.  XXVII. 

42,       27, /or  set,  read  %\X. 

46,         3,ytfr  it,  read  them. 

—      30, /or  Chliilla,  read  Chliulla. 

51,  note  1,  for  Vol.  II.  p.  349,  read  Vol.  I.  p.  349. 

68,  line  9,  omit,  not  even  excepting. 

69,  the  last,  after  Vide  Glossary,  read  Sulam. 

74        2,  (^ler  tha water  that  remains,  addue,  in  the  Iota  or  utensil  in  whidi 
they  usually  take  up  the  quantity  sufficient  for  performing  the  Wusoo. 
79,       9,  omU  (four.) 
88,     18,/ar  1,  read'S. 
97,      7,  for  Muelleda,  rtod  Mulleeda. 


GXXViii  *  CORRIGENDA. 

Pi^e.   LiiMu 

1 12,    29,  fir  Alkumd-o-miab,  rtad  Alhumd,  &c. 

—  27,  for  drunk,  rtad  drank. 

123,  33,  far  by  the  i^lication,  read  by  the  daily  application. 

124,  28,  fw  Sobag,  read  Sohagin. 
134,    27, /or  p.  117,  f«a<<  p.  103. 

185,  31,/w  fig.  2aiid  2,  rwad  fig.  2  and  3, 

229,      2,>rkjie,  rnidkee. 

2&6,      9,  y&r  Eeman,  rtad  Eemam. 

261,  17, /or  fitr,  mi</fittra. 

—  24,  ybr  juit  detailed,  rtad  about  to  be  detailed. 
271,  25,  far  (p.  173),  rtad  (p.  249). 

278,  29,  *<  Vide  Plate,**  to  be  omitted. 

285,      ^^far  Kulmay-e-Shureeut,  rtad  Kulma-e-Shurecut. 

288,       A,  far  Aboo-OoUab-Huqeeqee,  twu/ Abd-Oollah-Huqecqee. 

293,  6,  far  lear,  rtad  icar. 

294,  34,  far  rend,  rtad  beod. 

300,  32  and  33, /or  Kbuleefut,  rtad  Kheelafut 

329,    32, /or  Vide  Glossary,  read  Vide  Note,  p.  296. 

334,    21,/or  (p.  372),  rtad  (p.  373.) 

378,     1 4,  ybr  lavigate,  read  levigate. 

382,    27,yorVitex,  &C.,  r«a^  Jasminum  gnndiflora.      Lin.  Catalonian 

Jasmine,  or  Jeoamine. 
391,     27,/or  skulls,  rtad  skull-caps. 
395,     2^  far  note  vide,  rttki  ¥ide  note. 
407,     13  and  p.  409,  L  13,  far  (p.  61),  rtad  (p.  64). 

APPENDIX. 

sonrii,    5,  ybr  cub,  rm^curb. 

xzxvi,  34,  far  matybee,  rtad  roaytbee. 

zzziz,  28, /or  lactuta,  rtad  lactuca. 

zl,       13,  far  insert,  read  are  inserted, 

zlii,     1 7,  to  be  rtad  across  as  one  line. 

zlii,  28,/(ir  ambub,  r«o(/ ambh  from  the  Pendan  Ambuh. 

zliiiy  13,/or  cream,  read  scum. 

zliz,     7,  far  twelve  feet,  rtad  six  feel. 

\       12,  add  or  treble  and  base. 

1,      33,  pueH  SeeCar  6e^  t\s«i 
li,      10,  for  end  read  ends. 

GLOSSARY. 

Izii,    15,ybrone-fiftfaff«ad  one-fourth. 
Izxsv,    7,  after  Bookol  rtad  or  Bbolsuree^  Mimusops  Elen.-.n,  Lin. 

Izixvi,  1 1,/or  J^yc  **«<'  -J,.* 
zcv,  27,/)r  utiasimua  read  utitatissimus. 


THE  END. 
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